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mTKOBUCTION  TO  THE  NEW  AND  ENURGED  EDITION. 


Ik  presenting  a  second  edition  of  "The  Lost  Cause,"  occasioned  by  the 
extraordinary  and  increasing  demand  for  the  work,  the  author  has  much 
to  acknowledge  and  remember  gratefully  of  the  consideration  he  has 
obtained,  and  yet  something  to  say  of  some  companies  of  unfriendly 
critics. 

He  can  afford  to  wait  the  public  judgment  on  a  history  which 
his  publishers  assure  him  has  already  obtained  more  than  half  a  million 
of  readers.  He  is  quite  content  with  the  success  of  his  work ;  ho  has 
no  disposition  to  expedite  interest  in  it  by  unnecessary  controversy ;  but 
there  has  reached  him  from  friendly  quarters  a  certain  protest  agains 
his  work,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  and  makes  the  occasion  for  an 
explanation  which  he  has  sincerely  sought.  It  is  that  his  book  is  par- 
ticularly hostile  to  ex-President  Davis,  and  manifests  a  general  "prejudice" 
towards  the  civil  rulers  of  the  Confederacy.  This  notion,  evidently 
honest  with  many  who  have  been  imposed  upon  by  garbled  extracts 
from  "  The  Lost  Cause,"  or  downwright  misrepresentations  of  the  reviewer, 
has  really  concerned  and  mortified  the  author.  It  is  time  that  the  public 
was  disabused  of  this  notion, — ^which  will  best  be  done  by  a  careful  and 
candid  reading  of  the  book, — and  that  a  proper  line  be  drawn  between 
just  historical  criticism  and  vile  personal  denunciation. 

While  the  author  has  obtained  from  many  parts  (A  the  world,  and 
from  the  most  enlightened  portions  of  Europe,  assurances  that  his  his- 
tory has  done  so  much  to  clear  and  adorn  the  name  of  tlie  South  in 
tlie  late  war,  and  has  been  of  signal  advantage  to  the  reputation*  of  his 
country,  it  has  pained  him  to  see  some  peculiar  criticisms  in  Southern 
.  journals,  emanating  invariably  from  a  class  that  thinks  it  has  not  pro- 
perly been  distinguished  in  the  record  of  events.  But  he  wrote  this 
Lig^tory  in  allegiance  to  the, truth,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
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the  South,  and  not  in  behalf  of  anj  combination  of  matnal  admirets. 
The  consequence  is,  that  a  certain  General  does  not  think  his  figliru 
quite  large  enough  in  the  gallery  of  "The  Lost  Cause;"  another  com- 
plains that  there  is  omitted  from  its  pages  some  cross-roads  battle  in  the 
trans-Mississippi,  which  he  thinks  "the  most  important  battle  of  the 
war ; "  and  a  third  declares  that,  with  malice  prepense  against  the  dis- 
tinguished officer  who  figured  on  the  occasion,  the  author  has  taken  no 
notice  of  the  capture  of  some  tug  in  the  North  Carolina  swash  I 

The  author  admits  that  there  are  events  of  the  war,  which  the  actors 
thought  very  important,  that  he  has  not  detailed ;  and  he  should  consider 
himself  utterly  unworthy  of  the  task  of  the  historian,  if  he  had  attempted  a 
record  of  the  war  by  an  enumeration  of  events,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
modem  almanac,  having  no  regard  to  the  proportion  of  incidents  and  the 
dramatic  unity  of  the  narrative. 

But  in  the  interest  of  truth,  in  the  vindication  and  honour  of  the  people 
of  the  South,  in  their  service,  wherein  his  pen  has  been  enlisted,  he  does 
point  with  pride  to  tlie  extraordinary  favour  with  which  the  history  he  has 
written  under  the  title  of  "The  Lost  Cause"  has  been  received  by  the 
first  authorities  in  the  critical  literature  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  lie 
is  proud  to  know  that  leading  English  journals  have  declared  that  his 
book  has  put  to  rest  forever  the  ghastly  stories  of  Andersonville,  and 
relieved  the  South  from  the  charge  of  such  atrocities.  He  is  proud  to 
know  that  it  has  obtained  the  honour  of  a  translation  into  the  French 
language,  and  found  a  sale  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  that  edu- 
cated men  have  given  it  a  prominent  place  in  the  historical  literature 
of  the  age,  and  declare  it  the  crowning  vindication  of  the  Southern  cause. 

If  the  author  of  "The  Lost  Cause"  had  done  nothing  more  than  answer 
to  the  attention  and  satisfaction  of  the  world  the  charge  of  "  rebel  barbari- 
ties,"  this  alone  should  entitle  him  to  the  consideration  and  gratitude  of  the 
South.  But  he  intends  to  make  other  claims  on  their  regard ;  and  his  pen 
has  not  yet  stopped,  and  is  now  basy  on  another  theme  of  Southern  glory, 
in  which  the  mass  of  bis  countrymen  will  find  a  new  illumination  of  the 
Confederate  name,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  ornaments  of  their  arms,  no- 
unlikely  to  obtain  the  envy  of  their  enemies  and  the  regard  of  the  world. 

Edwabd  Alfred  Pollabd, 

VlBOlKU,  1867. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  facts  of  the  War  of  the  Confederates  in  America  ha^e  been  at  the 
mercy  of  many  tempo]:9ry  agents ;  they  have  been  either  confounded  with 
sensational  rumours,  or  discoloured  by  violent  prejudices :  in  this  condition 
they  are  not  only  not  History,  but  false  schools  of  present  public  opinion. 
By  composing  a  severely  just  account  of  the  War  on  the  basis  of  ootem- 
porary  evidence — ascertaining  and  testing  its  facts,  combining  them  in 
compact  narrative,  and  illustrating  them  by  careful  analyses  of  the  spirit 
of  the  press,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe,  the  author  aspires  to 
place  the  history  of  the  War  above  political  misrepresentations,  to  draw  it 
from  disguises  and  concealments,  and  to  make  it  complete  in  three  departs 
mcnts :  the  record  of  facts ;  the  accounts  of  public  opinion  existing  with 
them ;  and  the  lessons  their  context  should  convey  or  inspire.  These 
three  are  the  just  elements  of  History.  If  the  author  succeeds  in  what  he 
proposes,  he  will  have  no  reason  to  boast  that  he  has  produced  any  great 
literary  wonder ;  but  he  will  claim  that  he  has  made  an  important  contri- 
bution to  Truth,  and  done  something  to  satisfy  curiosity  without  "  sensa- 
tion," and  to  form  public  opinion  without  violence. 

The  author  desires  to  add  an  explanation  of  the  plan  of  composition  ha 
has  pursued  in  the  work.  It  is  impossible  to  write  history  as  an  intelligi- 
ble whole,  and  to  secure  its  ends,  without  preserving  a  certain  dramaUo 
unity  in  the  narrative.  It  is  by  such  unity  that  the  lesson  of  history  is 
conveyed,  and  its  impression  properly  effected  ;  and  to  do  this  it  becomes 
necessary  to  discard  from  the  narrative  many  small  incidents,  either  epi* 
sodal  in  their  nature,  or  of  no  importance  in  the  logical  chain  of  events. 
With  this  view,  the  author  has  paid  but  little  attention  to  small  occur- 
rences of  the  war  which  in  no  way  aflfected  its  general  fortunes,  and  has 
measured  his  accounts  of  battles  and  of  other  events  by  the  actual  extent 
of  their  influence  on  the  grand  issues  of  the  contest.  Instead  of  a  con- 
fiised  chronological  collection  of  events,  he  has  sought  to  prepare  for  the 
reader  a  compact  and  logical  narrative  that  will  keep  his  attention  close 
to  the  main  movement  of  the  story,  and  put  instruction  as  to  causes  hand 
in  band  with  the  information  of  events. 
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Theks  is  nothing  of  political  philosophy  more  plainly  taught  in  history 
than  the  limited  value  of  the  Federal  principle.  It  had  been  experi- 
mented npon  in  various  ages  of  tlie  world — in  the  Amphictyonic  Council, 
in  the  Achsean  league,  in  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland,  in  Mexico,  in 
Central  America,  in  Columbia,  and  in  the  Argentine  republic;  in  all 
these  instances  the  form  of  government  established  npon  it  had  become 
extinct,  or  had  passed  into  the  alternative  of  consolidation  or  anarchy  and* 
disintegration.  Indeed,  it  is  plain  enough  that  such  a  form  of  government 
k  the  resource  only  of  small  and  weak  communities ;  that  it  is  essentially 
''<^!nporary  in  its  nature ;  and  that  it  has  never  been  adopted  by  States- 
M  hich  had  approached  a  mature  condition,  and  had  passed  the  period  of 
I  Ml  pillage.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Federal  principle  is  valuable  in 
pecuiiar  circumstances  and  for  temporary  ends,     fiut  it  is  essentially  rot 
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permanent ;  and  all  attempts  to  make  it  so,  though  marked  for  certain 
periods  by  fictitious  prosperity  and  sudden  evidences  of  material  activity 
and  progress,  have  ultimately  resulted  in  intestine  commotions  and  the 
extinction  of  the  form  of  government.  What,  indeed,  can  be  more  natural 
than  that  the  members  of  a  confederation,  after  they  have  advanced  in 
political  life  and  become  mature  and  powerful,  should  desire  tor  them- 
selves independence  and  free  action,  and  be  impatient  of  a  system  founded 
on  their  early  and  past  necessities ! 

Coleridge,  the  acute  English  scholar  and  philosopher,  once  said  that  he 
looked  upon  the  American  States  as  ^^  splendid  masses  to  be  used  by  and 
by  in  the  composition  of  two  or  thr^e  great  governments."  For  more 
tlian  a  generation  past  it  was  considered  by  a  party  in«America,  as  well  as 
by  intelligent  men  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  tliat  the  American  Union, 
AS  a  confederation  of  States,  had  performed  its  mission,  and  that  the  coun- 
try was  called  to  the  fulfilment  of  another  political  destiny. 

And  here  it  is  especially  to  be  remarked  that  those  statesmen  of  the 
South,  who  for  more  than  thirty  yeare  before  the  war  of  1861  despaired 
of  the  continuation  of  the  Union,  were  yet  prompt  to  acknowledge  its 
benefits  in  the  past.  There  could  be  no  dispute  about  the  success  of  its 
early  mission ;  and  no  intelligent  man  in  America  dared  to  refer  to  the 
Union  without  acknowledging  the  country's  hidebtedness  to  it  in  the  past. . 
It  had  peopled  and  fertilized  a  continent ;  it  had  enriched  the  world's  com- 
merce with  a  new  trade ;  it  had  developed  population,  and  it  was  steadily 
training  to  manhood  the  States  which  composed  it,  and  fitting  tliem  for 
the  responsibility  of  a  new  political  life.  The  party  that  insisted  at  a  cer- 
tain period  that  the  interests  of  the  Southern  States  demanded  a  separate 
and  independent  government,  simply  held  the  doctrine  that  the  country 
had  outlived  the  necessities  of  the  Union,  and  had  become  involved  in 
the  abuses  of  a  system,  admirable  enough  in  its  early  conception,  but 
diverted  from  its  original  objects  and  now  existing  only  as  the  parent  of 
intolerable  rivalries,  and  the  source  of  constant  intestine  commotions. 

With  reference  to  these  abuses,  it  must  be  remarked  here  tliat  although 
the  Federal  principle  was  the  governing  one  of  the  American  Union,  yet 
such  Union  was  not  purely  a  confederation  of  States ;  it  was  mixed  with 
parts  of  another  system  of  government ;  and  that  the  subordination  of  the 
Faleral  principle  to  these  produced  many  additional  causes  of  disruption, 
which  plainly  hurried  the  catastrophe  of  separation  and  war. 

But  before  coming  to  the  subject  of  these  abuses,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  determine  the  true  nature  and  value  of  the  Union.  We  must  go  back 
lo  an  early  period  of  American  history ;  we  must  explore  the  sources  of 
the  great  political  paities  in  the  country  ;  and  we  must  enumerate  among 
the  causes  of  disunion  not  only  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  Federal  prin- 
eiplo,  but  those  many  controversies  which  aided  and  expedited  the  result, 
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and  in  which  the  true  idea  of  the  Union  was  violated,  the  government  dia- 
roited  to  the  ends  of  party,  and  faction  put  in  the  place  of  a  statesmanship 
tliut  sought  long  but  in  vain  to  check  its  vile  ambition  and  avert  the  final 
result. 

"When  the  thirteen  colonies  in  North  America  resolved  to  throw  oif  the 
yoke  of  Great  Britain,  committees  of  correspondence  were  established  in 
each  colony.  In  May,  1774,  after  Lord  Dunmore  dissolved  a  patriotic 
Vii^nia  House  of  Burgesses,  eighty-nine  of  its  members  met  at  the 
Raleigh  Tavern,  in  Williamsburg,  and,  among  other  acts,  recommended 
that  all  the  colonies  should  send  deputies  to  a  General  Congress,  to  watch 
over  the  united  interests  of  all,  and  deliberate  upon  and  ascertain  the 
measures  best  adapted  to  promote  them. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  tlie  Congress  published  a  Declaration  of 
Independence.  It  declared  that  the  colonies  were  "  free  and  independent 
States,"  thus  asserting  their  separate  State  sovereignty,  and  expressly 
n^ativing  the  idea  of  consolidation,  held  by  Kew  Hampshire,  who  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1776,  voted  that  the  Tliirteen  United  Colonies  ought  to  be 
declfltfid^".ftJrftfi  and  indcpendentfitate:'^ 

At  this  time  the  only  common  agent  of  the  States  was  a  Congress 
which  really  had  no  legislative  power.  Its  action  was  generally  wise,  and 
therefore  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  and  made  eflicient  by  the  principals. 
But  as  the  war  continued,  its  pressure  became  heavier ;  men,  money,  and 
supplies  were  needed;  and  often  the  resolutions  of  Congress  were  either, 
wholb^^eglected  or  positively  repindjftt^  hy  th^^  States.  It  became  ap- 
jTarent  that  the  common  agent  must  be  clothed  with  actual  power,  and 
this  could  only  be  done  by  an  express  agreement  between  the  States, 
whereby  each  should  bind  itself  to  observe  certain  rules,  and  obey  certain 
regulations  adopted  to  secure  the  common  safety. 

It  was  thus  that  the  first  Confederation  of  the  American  States — the 
articles  of  which  were  adopted  by  the  several  States  in  1777 — originated 
iu  tlie  necessities  of  the  war  waged  by  them  against  Great  Britain  for  their 
independence.  A  common  danger  impelled  them  to  a  close  alliance,  and 
to  the  formation  of  a  confederation,  by  tiie  terms  of  which  the  colonies, 
styling  themselves  States,  entered  "  neoerallv  into  a  firm  league  of  friend- 
ship with  each  other  for  their  common  defence,  the  security  of  their  liberties, 
and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding  themselves  to  assist  each 
other  against  all  force  oflered  to  or  attacks  made  upon  them  or  any  of  them, 
on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade  or  any  other  pretence  whatever." 

In  order  to  guard  against  any  misconstruction  of  their  compacjt,  the 
several  States  made  explicit  declaration,  in  a  distinct  article,  that  *'  each 
State  retfxinsUs  sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence,  and  every  p()wer7 
jnrisditiitm,  and  right  which  is  not  by  this  confederation  eoovresalu  ddo- 
foUd  to  the  United  States  in  Congi-ess  assembled." 
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The  objects  and  character  of  this  confederation  or  union  were  thus  di^ 
tinctly  defined.  Under  its  terms  the  war  of  the  Reyolution  wag  success- 
fully waged,  and  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  in 
1783,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  several  States  were,  each  iy  namej  recog- 
nized to  bo  independent. 

As  the  Confederation  originated  in  the  necessities  of  the  war  against 
Great  Britain,  it  was  these  necessities  which  determined  its  character  and 
measured  its  powers.  It  was  something  more  than  a  military  alliance ; 
for  it  was  intended  to  unite  the  resources  of  tbe  States,  to  make  a  common 
financial  fund,  and  to  "secure  the  public  credit  at  home  and  abroad.'* 
Partial  and  imperfect  as  was  the  union  it  established,  it  accomplished  a 
great  historical  work,  and  dated  an  important  era;  it  supplied  what 
scarcely  anything  else  could  have  supplied — ^a  political  bond  between  colo- 
nies suddenly  erected  into  sovereign  States ;  it  was  the  stepping  stone  to 
a  firmer  association  of  the  States,  and  a  more  perfect  union.  In  this  sense 
are  to  be  found  its  true  offices  and  value.  Lines  of  exasperated  division 
had  been  drawn  between  the  colonies ;  the  sharp  points  of  religious  antag- 
onism had  kept  them  at  a  distance ;  the  natural  difficulties  of  intercourse 
and  the  legislative  obstructions  of  trade  had  separated  them ;  differences 
of  government,  contrast  of  manners,  diversity  of  habits  had  contributed  to 
the  estrangement ;  and  in  these  circumstances  a  bond  of  union,  however 
slightly  it  held  them,  was  important  as  the  initial  of  their  political  asso- 
ciation, and  was  educating  them  for  the  new  and  enlarged  destiny  dated 
with  their  independence. 

We  have  implied  that  the  Confederation  was  a  bond  of  very  partial 
and  imperfect  effect.  It  practically  existed  not  more  than  two  years ; 
although  its  nominal  term  in  history  is  eight  years.  It  was  debated  for 
nearly  five  years.  It  was  not  consummated  until  1781.  It  was  full  of 
glaring  defects ;  it  had  no  power  to  enforce  the  common  will  of  the 
States ;  it  had  no  jurisdiction  of  individuals ;  it  had  but  a  mixed  and  con- 
fused power  over  foreign  relations,  and  the  treaties  it  might  make  were 
dependent  on  commercial  regulations  of  the  different  States.  Having  out- 
lived the  prime  necessity  that  originated  it  during  the  war,  its  cohesive 
powers  gradually  gave  way ;  it  yielded  to  the  impressions  of  new  events ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  association  formed  under  it  and  entitled  a 
"^  Perpetual  Union  "  was  practically  tenninated  by  the  uninterrupted  free 
will  of  the  States  which  composed  it. 

A  convention  of  delegates  assembled  from  the  different  States  at  Phila- 
delphia in  May,  1787.  It  had  been  called  by  Congress  "  for  the  sole  and 
e  press  purpose  of  reviring  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  reporting 
^j  Congress  and  the  severed  legislatures  such  alterations  and  provisions 
tliereiu,  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by  its^  States, 
render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  and  the  preset^ 
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ration  of  tbe  UnioiL"    TIiib  waa  the  Convention  that  erected  the  two 
famons  political  idols  in  America :  the  Constitution  of  1789  and  the  Union 
formed  nnder  it,  and  entitled  itself  to  the  extravagant  adulation  of  three  * 
generations  as  the  wisest  and  best  of  men. 

This  adulation  is  simply  absuixL  The  language  in  the  call  of  the  Con- 
vention was  singularly  conhised.  The  men  who  composed  it  were  com- 
mon flesli  and  blood,  very  ignorant,  very  much  embarrassed,  many  of 
them  unlettered,  and  many  educated  just  to  that  point  where  men  are 
silly,  visionary,  dogmatic  and  impracticable. 

Hildreth,  the  American  historian,  has  made  a  very  just  remark,  which 
describes  the  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  own  compositions.  He  says : 
^  In  dealing  with  our  revolutionary  annals,  a  great  difficulty  had  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  mythic,  heroic  character  above,  beyond,  often  wholly  apart 
from  the  truth  of  history,  with  which,  in  the  popular  idea,  the  fathers  and 
founders  of  our  American  Bepublic  have  been  invested.  American  litera- 
ture having  been  mainly  of  the  rhetorical  cast,  and  the  Revolution  and 
the  old  times  of  the  forefathers  forming  standing  subjects  for  periodical 
enlogiea,  in  which  every  new  orator  strives  to  outvie  his  predecessors,  the 
true  bistory  of  those  times,  in  spite  of  ample  records,  illustrated  by  the 
labors  of  many  diligent  and  conscientious  inquirers,  has  yet  been  almost 
obliterated  by  declamations  which  confound  all  discrimination  and  just 
appreciation  in  one  confused  glare  of  patriotic  eulogium."  * 

*  We  And  in  1866,  em  after  the  experience  of  the  war,  Preddent  JohiiMon  declaring  that  the 
anthoan  of  «t|ie  Constitution  were  dhfindy  ingpired ;  that  ^  thej  needed  and  obtained  a  wledoBi 
saperionr  to  experience.'*  This  is  dUj  extraragance,  if  not  worse.  We  shall  see  tliat  there  was 
one  dement  of  originalitj  and  of  great  virtue  in  the  Constitution ;  but  apart  from  <A»,  the  sober 
abident  of  history,  loolung  over  three  generations  of  fiettse  political  conflict  hi  America,  must  be 
stnick  bj  the  enormous  defects  and  omissions  of  an  instrument  that  has  shared  so  much  the  undue 
admiration  of  mankind. 

In  another  worit  the  anthoor  has  enumerated  in  the  paragraphs  quoted  below  the  defcctiTc  texts 
of  the  Coostltation : 

^  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  thought,  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  so  much  occu- 
pied with  the  oontroTersj  of  Jealousy  between  the  large  and  the  small  Sutes  that  thej  overlooked 
many  great  and  obvious  qnestions  of  government,  which  have  since  been  fearfully  developed  hi  tlie 
political  history  of  America.  Beyond  the  results  and  compromises  of  that  Jealousy,  the  debates  and 
the  woik  of  the  Coovention  show  one  of  the  most  wonderful  blanks  that  has,  perhaps,  ever  occurred 
ia  the  polxtical  inventions  of  civilized  mankind.  They  left  behind  them  a  list  of  imperfections  in 
political  prescience,  a  want  of  provision  for  the  exigencies  of  their  country,  such  as  has  seldom  been 
known  in  the  history  of  mankhid.** 

'*  A  syr^em  of  negro  servitude  existed  in  some  of  the  States.  It  was  an  object  of  no  solicitude 
sa  the  Ooovoition.  The  only  references  in  the  Constitution  to  it  are  to  be  found  in  a  provision  in 
reialum  to  the  rendition  of  fugitives  *  held  to  service  or  labour,'  and  hi  a  mixed  and  empirical  rule  of 
•opokr  npresentation.  However  these  providons  may  imply  the  true  sutus  of  slavery,  how  mod* 
is  it  to4ie  rtgnttod  that  the  Convention  did  not  make  (what  might  have  lieen  made  so  easily)  an  ex* 
pfidt  deelaratioo  on  the  subject,  that  would  have  put  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  and  re 
moved  It  from  even  the  plausibility  of  party  controversy  1 " 
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The  Constitution  formed  bj  this  Convention,  although  singularly  defi 
cient — and  so  far  from  being  esteemed  bj  American  demagogueism  as 
*'  almost  of  Divine  authority,"  actually  one  of  the  loosest  political  instru- 
ments in  the  world-^contained  one  admirable  and  novel  principle,  which 
grew  out  of  the  combination  of  circumstances  in  the  debate.  One  party 
in  the  Convention  plausibly  contended  that  its  power  was  limited  to  a 
mere  revision  and  amendment  of  the  existing  Articles  of  Confederation, 
and  that  it  was  authorized  to  add  nothing  to  the  Federal  principle. 
Another  party  favoured  the.  annihilation  of  the  State  governments.  A 
third  party  stood  between  these  extremes,  and  recommended  a  "  national " 
government  in  the  sense  of  a  supreme  power  with  respect  to  certain  objects 
common  between  the  States  and  committed  to  it.  But  when  on  this  third 
plan  the  question  of  representation  arose,  it  was  found  that  the  large  States 
insisted  upon  a  preponderating  influence  in  both  houses  of  the  National 
Legislature,  while  the  small  States  insisted  on  an  equality  of  representa- 
tion in  each  house ;  and  out  of  this  conflict  came  the  mixed  representation 

^  For  many  yean  the  rerj  obvious  qaestion  of  the  power  of  the  General  QoTemment  to  make 
*  internal  improvements '  lias  a^tated  the  oouncils  of  America :  and  yet  there  is  no  text  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  regulate  a  matter  which  should  have  stared  its  authours  in  the  face,  but  what  may  be 
derivcdf  by  the  most  forced  and  distant  construction,  from  the  powers  of  Congress  *  to  regulate  com- 
Dierco,^  and  to  *  declare  war/  and  *  raise  and  support  armies.'  ** 

'*  For  a  longer  period,  and  with  a  fierceness  once  almost  fatal  to  the  Union,  has  figured  in  the  p(»li- 
dcR  of  America  *  the  tari£f  question,*  a  contest  between  a  party  for  revenue  and  a  party  for  protective 
prohibitions.  Both  parties  have  fought  over  that  vague  platitude  of  the  Consdtation,  the  power  of 
Congress  *  to  regulate  commerce ;  *  and  m  the  want  of  a  more  distinct  language  on  a  subject  of  such 
vast  concern,  there  has  been  engendered  a  controversy  which  has  progressed  from  the  threshold  of 
the  history  of  the  Union  up  to  the  period  of  its  dissolution." 

*'  With  the  territorial  possessions  of  America,  even  at  the  date  of  the  Convention,  and  with  all 
that  the  future  promised  in  the  expansion  of  a  system  that  yet  scarcely  oooupied  more  than  the 
water-slopes  of  a  continent,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  men  who  formed  the  Constitution  would 
have  prepared  a  full  and  explicit  article  for  the  government  of  the  territories.  That  vast  and  intri- 
cate subject — the  power  of  the  General  Government  over  the  territories,  the  true  nature  of  these 
establishments,  the  status  and  political  privileges  of  their  inhabitants— is  absolutely  dismissed  with 
this  bald  provision  in- the  Constitution  of  the  United  States : 

**  *  N^ew  States  may  be  admitted  by  Congress  mto  this  Union.*— Abt.  iv.,  Sia  8." 

In  addition  to  these  flagrant  omissions  of  the  Constitution  may  be  observed  a  fault,  which  it  was 
sought  to  correct  in  tiie  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  which  has  latterly  grown  much 
upon  public  attention.  It  is  that  defective  construction  of  the  Cabinet,  which  excludes  all  the  min- 
isters of  the  government  from  any  participation  in  the  legislative  councils.  The  practical  oonse> 
qaences  of  this  defective  organization  of  the  government  is,  that  the  relations  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  Congress  have  gradually  descended  to  a  back-door  communication,  in  which  the  Execu- 
tive h.is  lost  its  dignity,  and  American  politics  been  severely  scandalized.  The  relations  of 
the  British  ministry  to  Parliament  are  snch  that  a  vote  of  censure,  any  night,  may  change  the 
•dmimstration  of  public  aifiurs.  There  is  no  such  faculty  of  adaptation  in  the  Amerioan  sys- 
tem. If  there  is  a  variance  between  the  Executive  and  Congress,  the  former  communicates 
with  its  partisans  in  that  body  through  the  back-door  and  lobby,  and  the  practical  conseqnenoes 
are  bribery,  oonroption,  and  all  sorts  of  devious  and  unworthy  appliances  to  the  iegisUition  of  Vbm 
country. 
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of  the  people  and  the  States^  each  in  a  different  honee  of  Congress ;  and  on 
this  basis  of  agreement  was  reared  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  great  novelty  of  this  Constitution — the  association  of  the  principle 
of  State  sovereignty  witli  a  common  government  of  delegated  powers  act- 
ing on  individuals  under  specifications  of  anthority,  and  thus,  therefore, 
uoc  merely  a  Federal  league — is  scarcely  to  be  esteemed  as  an  a  priori  dis- 
covery, and  to  be  ascribed,  as  American  vanity  would  have  it,  to  the  wis- 
dom of  our  forefathers.  The  mixed  representation  of  the  people  and  the 
States  originated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  jealousy  spiTing  in  the  Convention, 
and  is  better  described  as  the  fruit  of  an  accident  than  the  elaborate  pro 
daetion  of  human  wisdom.  It  was  a  compromise.  It  simply  extricated 
the  Convention  from  a  dead-lock  of  votes  between  the  large  and  the  small 
States  as  to  the  rule  of  representation.  But  it  was  of  immense  import- 
ance as  the  initial  and  necessary  measure  of  the  combination  of  State 
sovereignty  with  the  simple  republic.  Tliere  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  importance  of 
the  great  political  principle  on  which  they  had  stumbled,  with  its  long 
train  of  consequences,  and  that,  as  often  happens  to  simple  men,  they  had 
fallen  upon  a  discovery,  of  the  value  of  which  they  had  but  a  dim  appre* 
hcnsion. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  measure  of  the  Convention  refeiTcd  to 
was  more  fully  and  perfectly  developed  in  the  Amendments,  which  were  the 
frait  of  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the  States,  not  of  that  of  the  Convention, 
and  were  designed  to  give  a  full  development  and  a  proper  accuracy  te 
what  was  certainly  ill-performed  work  in  it.  The  following  Amendments 
were  embodied  in  the  official  declarations  of  at  least  six  of  the  States, 
coupled  with  their  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  and  made  by  them  the 
conditions  |)recedent  to  such  ratification. 

^*  The  ennmemtion  in  the  Const itntion,  of  certain  rightB,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
denj  or  disparage  others  retained  by  tlie  people. 

**■  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Oonstitntion,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Tlie  Union,  thus  constituted,  was  not  a  consolidated  nationality.  It 
was  not  a  simple  republic,  with  an  appendage  of  provinces.  It  was  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  mere  league  of  States  with  no  power  to  reach  indi- 
viduals. It  was  an  association  of  sovereign  States  with  a  common  author- 
^ity  qualified  to  reach  individuals  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  delegated 
to  it  by  the  States,  and  employed  with  subjects  sufficient  to  give  it  for  cer 
tain  purposes  the  effect  of  an  American  and  national  identity. 

At  the  separation  from  die  British  Empire,  the  people  of  America  pre 
ferredthe  establishment  of  themselves  into  thirteen  separate  sovereignties^ 
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instead  of  incorporating  themselves  into  one.  To  these  they  looked  np  foi 
the  security  of  tlieir  lives,  liberties,  and  properties.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment they  formed  to  defend  the  whole  against  foreign  nations  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  defend  the  lesser  States  against  the  ambition  of  tlie  larger. 
They  were  afraid  of  granting  power  unnecessarily,  lest  they  should  defeat 
the  original  end  of  the  Union  ;  lest  the  powers  should  prove  dangerous  to 
the  sovereignties  of  the  particular  States  which  the  Union  was  meant  tc 
support,  and  expose  the  lesser  to  being  swallowed  up  by  the  larger. 

The  articles  of  the  first  Confederation  had  provided  that ''  the  Union 
shall  be  perpetual."  Notwithstanding  this,  as  we  have  seen,  another  con- 
vention subs^uently  assembled  which  adopted  the  present  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Article  YII.  provided  that  ^^  the  ratifications  of  nine 
States  shall  be  sufiBcient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution,  between 
the  States  ratifying  the  same."  In  effect,  this  Constitution  was  ratified  at 
first  b}"  only  a  portion  of  the  States  composing .  the  previous  Union,  each 
at  different  dates  and  in  its  sovereign  capacity  as  a  State,  so  that  the 
second  Union  was  created  by  States  which  "seceded"  from  the  firet 
Union,  three  of  which,  in  their  acts  of  ratification,  expressly  reserved  the 
right  to  secede  again.  Virginia,  in  giving  her  assent  to  the  Constitution, 
said :  "  We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  duly  elected,  etc.,  etc., 
If  do,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  declare  and  make 
known  that  the  powers  granted  under  the  Constitution,  being  derived  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  may  be  resumed  by  them  whenever  the 
same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury  or  oppression."  Tlie  State  of  New 
York  said  that  **  the  powers  of  Government  may  be  re-assumed  by  the 
people  whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  to  their  happiness."  And  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  adopted  the  same  language. 

The  reader  of  American  history  must  guard  his  mind  against  the  errour 
that  the  Union  was,  in  any  sense,  a  constitutional  revolution,  or  a  procla- 
mation of  a  new  civil  polity.  The  civil  institutions  of  the  IStates  were 
already  perfect  and  satisfactory.  The  Union  was  nothing  more  than  a 
convenience  of  the  States,  and  had  no  mission  apart  from  them.  It  had 
no  value  as  an  additional  guaranty  of  personal  liberty,  nor  yet  for  its  pro- 
hibitions of  invasion  of  individusJ  rights.  These  had  been  declared  with 
equal  clearness  and  vigour  five  centuries  bcfoi'e  in  the  Great  Charter  at 
Runnymedc,  had  been  engrafted  upon  the  Colonial  Governments,  and  were 
the  recognized  muniments  of  American  liberty. 

The.  novelty  and  value  of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  the  nice  adjust- 
ment of  the  relations  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  by  which  they 
both  became  co-ordinate  and  essential  parts  of  one  harmonious  system ; 
the  nice  arrangement  of  the  powers  of  the  State  and  Federal  Govei*nments, 
by  which  was  left  to  the  States  the  exclusive  guardianship  of  their  domestic 
affairs,  and  of  the  interests  of  their  citizens,  and  was  granted  to  the  Federal 
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Ooveniment  the  excliiBive  control  of  their  international  and  inter-State  relar 
tion8;the  economy  of  the  powers  of  the  States  with  which  the  Federal 
(rovemment  was  endowed ;  the  paucity  of  subjects  and  of  powers,  witln 
drawn  from  the  States,  and  committed  to  the  Federal  Government.  It 
was  the  recognition  of  tlie  idea  of  Confederation — the  appreciation  of  the 
valne  of  local  self-government.  It  was  the  recognition  that  the  States 
were  the  creators  and  their  powers  were  inherent,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  the  creature  and  its  powers  were,  delegated. 

The  two  great  political  schools  of  America — that  of  Consolidation  and 
that  of  State  Rights — were  founded  on  different  estimates  of  the  relations 
of  the  General  Government  to  the  States.  All  other  controversies  in  the 
political  history  of  the  country  were  subordinate  and  incidental  to  this 
great  division  of  parties.  We  see,  at  once,  iiow  it  involved  the  question 
of  negro-slavery  in  the.  South.  The  agitation  of  this  question  was  a  neces- 
sity of  the  Consolidation  doctrine,  which  was  mainly  the  Northern  theory 
of  the  government ;  for  duty  being  the  correlative  of  power,  the  central 
gOTernment  at  Washington  was  responsible  for  the  continuance  or  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  proportion  to  its  power  over  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
State  Bights  party  assented  to  the  logical  integrity  of  the  proposition  that 
if  the  government  had  been  consolidated  into  one,  slavery  might  have  been 
abolished,  or  made  universal  throughout  the  whole;  but  they  claimed 
that  the  States  had  retained  their  sovereignty,  for  the  reason,  among 
others,  that  they  desired  to  avoid  giving  any  pretext  to  the  General  Gov 
cmment  for  attempting  to  control  their  internal  affairs ;  and  they,  there- 
fore, contended  thkt  the  Northern  party  could  with  no  more  reason  assail 
the  domestic  institutions  of  the  South  than  they  could  attack  the  similar 
institutions  of  Cuba  and  Brazil. 

Tlie  difference  between  the  State  Hights  and  Consolidation  schools 
may  be  briefly  and  sharply  stated.  The  one  regarded  the  Union  as  a 
compact  teiween  the  States:  the  other  regarded  the  Union  as  a  national 
government  set  up  above  and  over  the  States.  The  first  adopted  its 
doctrine  from  the  very  words  of  tlie  Constitution  ;  the  seventh  article  for 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  reading  as  follows  : 


'^  The  ntificatlon  of  the  Corwentiom  of  nine  States  shall  be  suffioient  for  the  estab- 
MmeDt  of  this  constitntion  bstwbbn  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same/^ 

The  great  text  of  tlie  State  Bights  school  is  to  be  found  in  the  famous 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions  of  1798.  These  resolutions  are 
properly  to  be  taken  as  corollaries  drawn  from  those  carefully- worded 
slanses  of  the  Constitution,  which  were  designed  to  exclude  the  idea  that 
the  separate  and  independent  sovereignty  of  each  State  was  merged  into 
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ono  common  government  and  nation.  The  Virginia  resolutions  were 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Madison,  and  the  Kentucky  resolutions  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 
The  first  Kentucky  resolution  was  as  follows : 

"  l8t.  Riiohedj  That  the  several  States  comprising  the  United  States  of  Amerioa,  ar« 
act  united  on  the  principle  of  unlirai  ed  submission  to  their  general  government,  bat 
that  by  compact  under  the  style  and  title  of  a  Cons'itution  for  the  United  Stares,  and  of 
amendments  thereto,  they  constituted  a  general  government,  for  special  purposes,  dele- 
gated to  that  government  certain  definite  powers,  reserving  each  State  to  itself,  the  resid- 
nary  mass  of  right  to  their  own  self-government ;  and  that  whensoever  the  general  gov- 
ernment assumes  undelegated  powers,  its  acts  are  unauthoritative,  void,  and  of  no  force ; 
that  to  this  compact  each  State  acceded,  as  a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party ;  that  this 
government  created  by  this  compact,  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself,  since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion  and 
not  the  Constitution  the  measure  of  its  powers;  but  that  as  in  all  <  ther  cases  of  compac-t 
among  parties  having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself, 
f»  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress/* 


Tlie  raost  formidable  conflict  between  these  two  schools  of  politics  took 
place  during  the  memorable  tariff  controversy  of  1831-'2,  in  which  Daniel 
Webster  of  Massachusetts  and  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  the 
most  remarkable  antitypes  of  Northern  and  Southern  statesmanship, 
joined  in  debate,  explored  the  entire  field  of  controversy,  searched  every 
feature  and  principle  of  the  government,  and  left  on  record  a  complete 
and  exhausting  commentary  on  the  whole  political  system  of  America. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  logician  enough  to  see  that  the  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  Kesolutions  involved  the  right  of  Secession.  But  he  wa«  not 
disposed  to  insist  upon  such  a  remedy.  He  lived  in  a  time  when,  outside 
of  his  own  State,  there  was  a  strong  sentimental  ^attachment  to  the  Union ; 
and  he  would  have  been  a  reckless  politician,  who  would  then  have  openly 
braved  popular  passion  on  this  subject.  Indeed  Mr.  Calhoun  professed, 
and  perhaps  not  insincerely,  an  ardent  love  for  the  Union.  In  a  speech 
to  his  constituents  in  South  Carolina,  he  declared  that  he  had  "  never 
breathed  an  opposite  sentiment,"  and  that  he  had  reason  to  love  the 
Union,  when  he  reflected  that  nearly  half  his  life  had  been  passed  in  its 
service,  and  that  whatever  public  reputation  he  had  acquired  was  india- 
Bolubly  connected  with  it. 

It  was  the  task  of  the  great  South  Carolina  politician  to  find  some 
remedy  for  existing  evils  short  of  Disunion.  He  was  unwilling,  either  to 
violate  his  own  afl^ections  or  the  popular  idolatry  for  the  Union  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  oppression  it  devolved  upon 
the  South.  The  question  was,  what  expedient  could  be  found  to  accom- 
modate the  overruling  anxiety  to  perpetuate  the  Union,  and  the  necessity 
'j{  checking  the  steady  advance  of  Northern  aggression   and  sectional 
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domination  in  it.  Mr.  Calhonn  did  succeed  in  accommodating  these  two 
considerations.  Ho  hit  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ingenious 
theories  in  American  politics  to  preserve  and  perfect  the  Union,  and  to 
introduce  into  it  that  principle  of  adaptability  to  circumstances,  which  is 
ihe  first  virtue  of  wise  governments.  He  proposed  that  in  cases  of  serious 
dispute  between  any  State  and  the  General  Government,  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  a  convention  of  all  the  States  for  its  final  and  con- 
clusive determination.  He  thus  proposed,  instead  of  destroying  the  Union, 
to  erect  over  it  an  august  guardianship,  and  instead  of  bringing  it  to  the 
tribunal  of  popular  passion,  to  arraign  it  only  before  the  assembled  sov- 
ereign States  which  bad  created  it. 

Mr.  Calhoun  abundantly  explained  his  doctrine.  "  Should,"  said  he, 
"the  General  Government  and  a  State  come  into  conflict,  we  have  a 
higher  remedy:  the  power  which  called  the  General  Government  into 
existence,  which  gave  it  all  of  its  authority,  and  can  enlarge,  contract,  or 
abolish  its  powers  at  its  pleasure,  may  be  invoked.  The  States  them- 
selves may  be  appealed  to,  three-fonrtlis  of  which,  in  faet,  form  a  power, 
whose  decrees  are  the  Constitution  itself,  and  whose  voice  can  silence  all 
discontent.  The  utmost  extent  then  of  the  power  is,  that  a  State  acting 
in  its  sovereign  capacity,  as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  constitutional  com- 
pact, may  compel  the  government,  created  by  that  compact,  to  submit  a 
question  touching  its  infraction  to  the  parties-  who  created  it."  He  in- 
sisted with  plain  reason  that  his  doctrine,  so  far  from  being  anarchical  or 
revolutionary,  was  "  the  only  solid  foundation  of  our  system  and  of  the 
Union  itself."  His  explanation  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Union  was  a  model 
of  perspicuity,  and  an  exposition  of  the  profounde&t  statesmanship.  In 
opposition  to  a  certain  vulgar  and  supei-ficial  opinion,  that  the  State  insti- 
tutions of  America  were  schools  of  provincialism,  he  held  the  doctrine  that 
they  were  in  no  sense  hostile  to  the  Union,  or  malignant  in.  their  char- 
acter ;  that  they  interpreted  the  true  glory  of  America ;  and  that  he  was 
the  wisest  statesman  who  would  constantly  obsei-ve  "  the  sacred  distribu- 
tion "  of  power  between  the  General  Government  and  the  States,  and 
bind  up  the  rights  of  the  States  with  the  common  welfare. 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  Korthem  misrepresentation  in  politics  and 
of  their' cunning  in  fastening  a  false  political  nomenclature  upon  t-.e  South, 
that  tlie  ingenious  doctrine  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  was  eminently  con- 
servative, and  directly  addressed  to  saving  the  Union^  should  have  been 
entitled  "  Nullification,"  and  its  author  branded  as  a  Disunionist.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  world  has  got  most  of  its  opinions  of  Southern  paities  and 
men  from  the  shallow  pages  of  Northern  books ;  and  it  will  take  it  long 
.1)  leai'ii  the  lessons  that  the  system  of  negro  servitude  in  the  Soutli  was 
not  "iiBbwry;"  that  John  C.  Calhoun  was  not  a  ^^  Disunionist ;  ^^  and 
that  the  war  of  1861,  brought  on  by  Northern  insurgents  against  the 
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authority  of  the  Oonstltiition,  was  not  a  "  Southern  rebellian.^^  Names  are 
apparently  slight  things ;  bat  they  create  the  first  impression  ;  they  solicit 
the  sympathies  of  the  vulgar ;  and  they  often  create  a  cloud  of  prejudice 
which  the  greatest  exertions  of  intelligence  find  it  impossible  wholly  to 
dispel.  But  i^  is  not  the  place  here  to  analyze  at  length  the  party  terms 
of  Amei-ica ;  and  the  proper  definition  of  the  words  we  liave  referred  to  as 
falsely  applied  to  the  South  will  appear,  and  will  be  easily  apprehended 
in  the  general  argument  and  context  of  our  narrative. 
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WAS  INTOLVBD  IN  THB  CONSTITUTION. — THE  **  TREATY-CLAUSB "  BETWEEN  NOBTH  AND 
SOUTH. — TUB  UNION  NOT  THB  BOND  OF  DIVERSE  STATES,  BUT  THE  ROUGH  COMPAN- 
IONSHIP OF  TWO  PEOPLES. — OBN.  SULLIVAN's  COMPLAINT  TO  WASHINGTON. — ^THB 
SLAVERY  QUESTION,  AN  INCIDENT  OF  TBB  SECTIONAL  ANIMOSITY. — NOT  AN  INDE* 
PENDENT  CONTBOVBRSY,  OB  A  MORAL  DISPUTE. — POLITICAL  HISTOSr  OF  NEGRO  SLATFJIT 
nr  THE  SOUTH  .—  HOW  IT  BECAME  THE  SUBJECT  OF  DISPUTE. — THE  HARTFORD  CON  YEN* 
TIOH. — THE  MISSOUBI  UNE,  THE  PBEUMINARY  TBAOE  OF  DISUNION. — DECLARATION  Of 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON. — WHY  THE  NORTH  DEFAMED  '^  THE  PECULIAR  INSTITUTION'*  OF 
THE  SOUTH. — GREAT  BENEFITS  OF  THIS  INSTITUTION  AND  ITS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
WORLD. — ''slavery'^  NOT  THB  PROPER  TERM  FOR  THB  INSTITUTION  OF  I^ABOUR  IN 
THE  SOUTH. — THB  SLAVERY  QUESTION  SIGNIFICANT  ONLY  OF  A  CONTEST  FOB  POUTICAL 
POWER. — DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  TUB  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  POPULATION^. — THB 
AXTB-REVOLUTIONARY  PERIOD.— TRACES  OF  THB  MODERN  ^^  YANKEE." — HOW  SLA.VBRY 
ESTABLISHED  A  PECULIAR  CIVILIZATION  IN  THE  SOUTH.— ITS  BAD  AND  GOOD  EFFECTS 
SUMMED  UP. — COARSENESS  OF  NORTHERN  CIVIUZATION. — NO  LANDED  GENTRY  IN  THE 
HOBTH. — SCANTY  APPEARANCB  OF  THB  SOUTHERN  COUNTRY. — THE  SENTIMENTS  AND 
MANNERS  OF  ITS  PEOPLE. — *^  AMERICAN  EXAGGERATION  "  A  PECULIARITY  OF  THE  NORTH- 
BKS  MIND, — SOBRIETY  OF  THE  SOUTH. — HOW  THESE  QUAUTIES  WERE  DISPLAYED  IN  THE 
HOBTBBBN  AND  SOUTHERN  ESTIMATIONS  OF  THE  UNION.  — ^*  ST ATB  RIGHTS "  THE 
FOUNDATION  OF  THB  MORAL  DIGNITY  OF  THB  UNION. — OALHOUN^S  PICTUBE  OF  TUB 
UnON. — A    NOBLE  VISION  NEVEB  REALIZED. 

Although  the  American  Union,  as  involving  the  Federal  principle, 
contained  in  itself  an  element  ultimately  fatal  to  its  tbim  of  government, 
it  IB  not  to  be  denied  that  by  careful  and  attentive  statesmanship  a 
rupture  might  have  been  long  postponed.  We  have  already  briefly  seei; 
that,  at  a  most  remarkable  period  in  American  history,  it  was  proposed 
by  the  great  political  scholar  of  his  times — John  C.  Calhoun — ^to  modify 
the  Federal  principle  of  the  Union  and  to  introduce  an  ingenious  clteek 
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upon  its  tendencies  to  controversy — a  measure  that  might  long  have 
extended  the  term  of  the  Union,  and  ceilainly  would  have  realized  a  very 
beautiful  idea  of  political  association. 

But  we  must  notice  here  another  cause  of  disunion  that  supervened 
upon  that  of  Federal  incoherence,  and  rapidly  divided  the  country. 
It  was  that  Sectional  Animosity,  far  more  imposing  than  any  mere  dis^ 
cord  of  States,  inasnmch  as  it  put  in  opposition,  afi  it  were,  two  distinct 
nations  on  a  geographical  4ine,  that  by  a  single  stroke  divided  the  country, 
Hnd  thus  summarily  effected  what  smaller  differences  would  have  taken 
long  to  accomplish. 

We  have  elsewhere  briefly  referred  to  the  divisions  of  population 
between  the  Korthern  and  Soutliem  States,  marked  as  they  were  by 
strong  contrasts  between  the  characters  of  the  people  of  each.  Had  these 
divisions  existed  only  in  a  contracted  space  of  country,  they  might  have 
resulted  in  nothing  more  than  the  production  of  parties  or  the  formation 
of  classes.  But  extending  as  they  did  over  the  space  of  a  continent,  these 
divisions  ceased  to  be  political  parties  or  classes  of  one  community,  and 
really  existed  in  the  condition  of  distinct  communities  or  nations.  A 
recent  English  writer  has  properly  and  acutely  observed :  ''  In  order  to 
master  the  diflSculties  of  American  politics,  it  will  be  very  important  to 
realize  the  fact  that  we  have  to  consider,  not  the  action  of  rival  parties  or 
opposing  interests  within  the  limits  of  one  body  politic,  but  practicalh 
that  of  two  distinct  communities  or  peoples,  speaking  indeed  a  common 
language,  and  united  by  a  federal  bond,  but  opposed  in  principles  and 
interests,  alienated  in  feeling,  and  jealous  rivals  in  the  pursuit  of  political 
power." 

No  one  can  read  aright  the  history  of  America,  unless  in  the  light  of 
a  North  and  a  South  :  two  political  aliens  existing  in  a  Union  imperfectly 
defined  as  a  confederation  of  States.  If  insensible  or  forgetful  of  this 
theory,  he  is  at  once  involved  in  an  otherwise  inexplicable  mass  of  facts, 
and  will  in  vain  attempt  an  .analysis  of  controversies,  apparently  the  most 
various  and  confused. 

The  Sectional  Animosity,  which  forms  the  most  striking  and  persistent 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  American  States,  may  be  dated  certainly  as 
far  back  as  1787.  In  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution, 
Mr.  Madison  discovered  beneath  the  controversy  between  the  large  and 
small  States  another  clashing  of  interests.  He  declared  that  the  StatcB 
were  divided  into  different  interests  by  other  circumstances  as  well  as  by 
their  difference  of  size ;  the  most  mateinal  of  which  resulted  partly  from 
climate,  but  principally  from  the  effects  of  their  having  or  not  having 
slaves.  "  These  two  causes,"  he  said,  "  concurred  in  forming  the  great 
division  of  interests  in  the  United  States ;"  and  '•  if  any  defensive  power 
were  necessary  it  ought  to  be  mutually  given  to  those  two  sections."    In 
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the  South  Carolina  Convention  which  ratified  the  Constitution,  Qcn 
Pinckney  Bpoke  of  the  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nortlicni 
and  Southern  States.  He  explained :  "  When  I  say  Southern,  I  mean 
Maryland  and  the  States  southward  of  her.  There,  we  may  truly  observe 
that  nature  has  drawn  as  strong  marks  of  distinction  in  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  people,  as  she  has  in  her  climates  and  productions." 

There  was  thus  early  recognized  in  American  history  a  political  North 
and  a  political  South ;  the  division  being  coincident  with  the  line  that 
Bq)arated  the  slave-holding  from  the  non-slavc-holding  States.  Indeed, 
the  existence  of  these  two  parties  and  the  line  on  which  it  was  founded 
was  recognized  in  the  very  frame-work  of  the  Constitution.  Tliat  pro- 
vision of  this  instrument  which  admitted  slaves  into  the  rule  of  representa- 
tion (in  the  proportion  of  three-fifths),  is  significant  of  a  conflict  between 
North  and  South  ;  and  as  a  compact  between  the  slave-holding  and  non- 
sla^e-holding  interests,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  compromise  between  sections, 
or  even,  in  a  broader  and  more  philosophical  view,  as  a  treaty  between 
two  nations  of  opposite  civilizations.  For  we  shall  see  that  the  distinction 
of  North  and  South,  apparently  founded  on  slavery  and  traced  by  lines 
of  climate,  really  went  deeper  to  the  very  elements  of  the  civilization  of 
each ;  and  that  the  Union,  instead  of  being  the  bond  of  diverse  States,  is 
rather  to  be  described,  at  a  certain  period  of  its  history,  as  the  forced 
alliance  and  rough  companionship  of  two  very  dififerent  peoples. 

When  Gen.  Sullivan  complained  to  Washington  that  there  was  a  party 
in  New  England  opposed  to  his  nomination  as  minister  of  war,  because 
they  considered  he  had  "  apostatized  from  the  true  New  England  faith,  by 
Bometunes  voting  with  the  Southern  States,"  he  declared  thus  early  tlie 
tme  designs  of  the  North  to  get  sectional  control  of  the  government. 

The  slavery  question  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  independent  controversy 
in  American  politics.  It  was  not  a  moral  dispute.  It  was  the  mere  inci- 
dent of  a  sectional  animosity,  the  causes  of  which  lay  far  beyond  the 
domain  of  morals.  Slavery  furnished  a  convenient  line  of  battle  between 
the  disputants ;  it  was  the  most  prominent  ground  of  distinction  between 
the  two  sections ;  it  was,  therefore,  naturally  seized  upon  as  a  subject  of 
controversy,  became  the  dominant  theatre  of  hostilities,  and  was  at  last  so 
conepicuouB  and  violent,  that  occasion  was  mistaken  for  cause,  and  what 
was  merely  an  incident  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  subject  of  con- 
troversy. 

The  institution  of  slavery,  as  the  most  prominent  cause  of  discinction 
between  the  civilizations  or  social  autonomies  of  North  and  South,  was 
naturally  bound  up  in  the  Sectional  Animosity.  As  that  animosij;y  pro- 
gressed, the  slavery  question  developed.  This  explains,  indeed,  what  is 
most  curious  in  the  political  history  of  slavery — namely  that  the  eai'ly 
part  of  that  history  is  scarcely  more  than  an  enumeration  of  dates  and 
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measnreSy  which  were  taken  as  matters  of  conrse,  and  passed  without  dii^ 
pute.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1793  was  passed  without  a  division  in 
the  Senate,  and  by  a  vote  of  fortj-eight  to  seven  in  the  House.  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  slave-holding  territories,  were  organized  without  agitation. 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Alabama  were  admitted  into  the 
Union  without  any  question  as  to  their  domestic  institutions.  The  action 
of  Congress,  with  respect  to  the  north-west  territory,  was  based  upon  a 
pre-existing  anti-slavery  ordinance,  and  had  no  significance.  There  was 
nothing  or  but  little  in  the  early  days  of  the  Union,  to  betoken  the  wild 
and  violent  controversy  on  slavery,  that  was  to  sweep  the  country  like  a 
storm  and  strew  it  with  scenes  of  horrour. 

With  the  jealousy  of  Southern  domination  came  the  slavery  agitation ; 
proving  clearly  enough  its  subordination  to  the  main  question,  and  that 
what  was  asserted  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  attempted  to  be  raised  to 
the  position  of  an  independent  controversy,  was  but  part  of  or  an  attach- 
ment to  an  animosity  that  went  far  below  the  surface  of  local  institutions. 
The  Hartford  Convention,  in  1814,  which  originated  in  jealousy  of  the 
political  power  of  the  South,  pro]>osed  to  strike  down  the  slave  represen- 
tation in  Congress,  and  to  have  the  representation  conformed  to  the  num- 
ber of  free  persons  in  the  Union.  A  few  years  later,  the  country  was  more 
distinctly  arrayed  into  two  sectional  parties,  struggling  for  supremacy  with 
regard  to  the  slavery  question.  The  legislation  on  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri in  1820,  by  which  the  institution  of  slavery  was  bounded  by  a  line 
of  latitude,  indicated  the  true  nature  of  tlie  slavery  controversy,  and  sim- 
ply revealed  what  had  all  along  existed  :  a  political  North  and  a  political 
South.  It  was  here  that  we  find  the  initial  point  of  that  war  of  sections 
which  raged  in  America  for  forty  years,  and  at  last  culminated  in  an 
appeal  to  arms.  The  Missouri  legislation  was  tlie  preliminary  trace  of  dis- 
union. "  A  geographical  line,"  wrote  Mr.  JeiFerson,  "  coinciding  with  a 
marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  once  conceived  and  held  up  to  the 
angry  passions  of  men  will  not  be  obliterated ;  and  every  new  irritation 
will  make  it  deeper  and  deeper." 

The  Nortli  naturally  found  or  imagined  in  slavery  the  leading  cause  of 
the  distinctive  civilization  of  the  South,  its  higher  sentimentalism,  and  its 
superior  refinements  of  scholarsliip  atid  manners.  It  revenged  itself  on 
the  cause,  diveited  its  envy  in  an  attack  upon  slavery,  and  defamed  the 
institution  as  the  relic  of  barbarism  and  the  sum  of  all  villainies.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  defamation  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  no 
jnan  can  write  its  history  without  recognizing  contributions  and  naming 
prominent  results  beyond  the  domain  of  controversy.  It  bestowed  on  tlie 
world's  commerce  in  a  half-century  a  single  product  whose  annual  value 
was  two  hundred  millions  of  dollare.  It  founded  a  system  of  industry  by 
which  labour  and  capital  were  identified  in  interest,  and  capital  therafore 
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protected  labour.  It  exhibited  the  picture  of  a  land  crowned  with  abun- 
dance, where  starvation  was  unknown,  where  order  was  preserved  by  an 
unpaid  police  ;  and  where  many  fertile  regions  accessible  only  to  the  labour 
of  the  African  were  brought  into  usefulness,  and  blessed  the  world  with 
their  productions. 

We  shall  not  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  moral  question  of  slav- 
ery. But  we  may  suggest  a  doubt  here  whether  tiiat  odious  term  "  slav- 
ery," which  has  been  so  long  imposed,  by  the  exaggeration  of  Northern 
writers,  upon  the  judgment  and  sympathies  of  the  world,  is  properly  ap- 
plied to  that  system  of  servitude  in  the  South  which  was  really  the  mildest 
in  the  world ;  which  did  not  rest  o^  acts  of  debasement  and  disenfranchise- 
ment,  but  elevated  the  African,  and  was  in  the  interest  of  human  improve- 
ment ;  and  which,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  protected  the  negro  in  life  and 
limb,  and  in  many  personal  rights,  and,  by  the  practice  of  the  system, 
bestowed  upon  him  a  sum  of  individual  indulgences,  which  made  him  alto- 
gether the  most  striking  type  in  the  world  of  cheerfulness  and  content- 
ment But  it  is  not  necessary  to  prolong  this  consideration.*  For,  we 
repeat,  the  slavery  question  was  not  a  moral  one  in  the  North,  unless,  per- 
haps, with  a  few  thousand  persons  of  disordered  conscience.  It  was  signifi- 
cant only  of  a  contest  for  political  power,  and  afforded  nothing  more  tiian 
a  convenient  ground  of  dispute  between  two  parties,  who  represented  not 
two  moral  theories,  but  hostile  sections  and  opposite  civilizations. 

In  the  ante-revolutionary  period,  the  differences  between  the  popular 
lions  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  colonies  had  already  been  strongly 
developed.  The  early  colonists  did  not  bear  with  tiiem  from  the  mother- 
country  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World  any  greater  degree  of  congeniality 
than  existed  among  them  at  home.  They  had  come  not  only  fVom  dif- 
ferent stocks  of  population,  but  from  different  feuds  in  religion  and  poli- 
tics. There  could  be  no  congeniality  between  the  Puritan  exiles  who 
established  themselves  upon  the  cold  and  rugged  and  cheerless  soil  of  New 
England,  and  the  Cavaliers  who  sought  the  brighter  climate  of  the  South, 
and  drank  in  their  baronial  halls  in  Yirginia  confusion  to  roundheads  and 
regicides.- 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Northern  colonists  we  find  no  slight  traces 


*  It  may  not  be  improper  to  note  here  a  very  eententioiu  defenoe  of  the  moral  side  of  ataTerj. 
weaning  in  a  speech  deliyered,  in  1806,  by  Senator  Toombs  of  Georgia,  in  the  Tremont  Temple  at 
Boston.  It  is  briefly  this :  **  The  white  is  the  saperior  race,  and  the  blacic  the  inferior ;  and  sab* 
•  fi^nation,  with  or  without  law,  wiU  be  the  status  of  the  African  hi  this  mixed  society ;  and^  tber»* 
^,  It  is  the  interest  of  both,  and  especially  of  the  bUusk  race,  and  of  the  whole  society,  that  ibhi 
nttus  should  be  fixed,  controlled,  and  protected  by  law/* 

The  whole  ground  is  corered  by  these  two  propodttoos:   that  subordination  is  the  neeesaary 
wiufitioa  of  the  black  man;  and  that  the  so-called  ** slavciy'*  in  the  South  was  but  the 
t^juKment  of  this  subordination  by  law 
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of  the  modern  Yankee ;  although  it  reraamed  for  these  subsequent  infln- 
ences  which  educate  nations  as  well  as  individuals  to  complete  that  char- 
acter, to  add  new  vices  to  it,  and  to  give  it  its  full  development.  But  tho 
intolerance  of  the  Puritan,  the  painful  thrift  of  the  Northern  colonists,  their 
external  fonns  of  piety,  their  jaundiced  legislation,  their  convenient  mor- 
als, their  lack  of  the  sentimentalism  which  makes  up  the  half  of  modem 
civilization,  and  their  unremitting  hunt  after  selfish  aggrandizement 
are  traits  of  character  which  are  yet  visible  in  their  descendants.*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  colonists  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  were  from  the  first 
distinguished  for  their  polite  manners,  their  fine  sentiments,  their  attach- 
ment to  a  sort  of  feudal  life,  their  landed  gentry,  their  love  of  field-sports 
and  dangerous  adventure,  and  the  prodigal  and  improvident  aristocracy 
that  dispensed  its  stores  in  constant  rounds  of  hospitality  and  gaiety. 

Slavery  established  in  the  South  a  peculiar  and  noble  type  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  was  not  without  attendant  vices ;  but  the  virtues  which  followed 
in  its  train  were  numerous  and  peculiar,  and  asserted  the  general  good 
effect  of  the  institution  on  ,tlie  ideas  and  manners  of  the  South.  If  habits 
of  command  sometimes  degenerated  into  cruelty  and  Insolence ;  yet,  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  they  inculcated  notions  of  chivalry,  polished 
the  manners  and  produced  many  noble  and  generous  virtues.  If  the  relief 
of  a  large  class  of  whites  from  the  demands  of  physical  labour  gave  occa-^ 
sion  in  some  instances  for  idle  and  dissolute  lives,  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
afforded  opportunity  for  extraordinary  culture,  elevated  the  standards  of 

*  It  appears  that  in  the  revolutionary  war  Gen.  Washington  acquired  a  singular  inaght  into  the 
New  England  character.  From  his  camp  at  Cambridge,  in  1776,  he  wrote,  in  a  private  letter  to 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  an  aooount  of  the  New  England  part  of  his  army,  that  reminds  one  of  mddenti 
of  1861-'5.  We  append  an  extract  from  this  letter,  which  remained  for  many  years  in  the  Lee 
family,  and  was  only  brought  to  Hght  during  the  recent  war : 

•*  •  •  •  I  submit  it,  therefore,  to  your  consideration,  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  a  propriety 
in  that  resolution  of  the  Congress  which  leaves  the  ultimate  appointment  of  all  officers  below  the  rank 
of  general  to  the  governments  where  the  regiments  originated,  now  the  army  is  become  Continental  ? 
To  me,  it  appears  improper  in  two  points  of  view — first,  it  is  giving  that  power  and  weight  to  an 
individual  Colony  which  ought  of  right  to  belong  to  the  whole.  Then  it  damps  the  spirit  and  ardour 
of  volunteers  from  all  but  the  four  New  England  Governments,  as  none  but  their  people  have  the 
least  chance  of  getting  into  office.  Would  it  not  be  better,  therefore,  to  have  the  warrants,  which 
the  Commander-in-Chief  is  authorized  to  give  pro  tempore^  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  or  a  committee  of  their  body,  which  I  should  suppose  in  any  long  recess  must 
always  sit  ?  In  this  case,  every  gentleman  will  stand  an  equal  chance  of  being  promoted,  according 
to  his  merit :  in  the  other,  all  offices  will  be  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  New  England 
Govemmeivts,  which,  m  my  opinion,  is  impolitic  to  a  degree.  I  have  made  a  pretty  good  slam 
among  such  kind  of  officers  as  the  Massachusetts  Government  abounds  m  smoe  I  came  to  this  camp^ 
having  broken  one  colonel  and  t^o  captains  for  cowardly  behaviour  in  the  action  on  Bunker^s  flilL 
-two  captains  for  drawing  more  provisions  and  pay  than  they  had  men  in  their  company,  and  one  foi 
being  absent  from  his  post  when  the  enemy  appeared  there  and  burnt  a  house  just  by  it  Beeidei 
'these,  I  have  at  this  time  one  colonel,  one  mijor,  one  captain,  and  two  subalterns  under  arrest  foi 
trial  In  short,  I  spare  none,  and  yet  fear  it  will  not  all  do,  as  these  people  seem  to  be  too  inatten 
ttve  to  everything  but  their  iiUerni,^ 
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BcboIarBbip  in  the  Soutli,  enlarged  and  emancipated  eocial  interconrse,  and 
established  Bchools  of  individual  rclinenient.  The  South  had  e^n  element 
in  its  society — a  landed  gentry — which  the  North  envied,  and  for  which 
its  substitute  was  a  coarse  ostentatious  aristocracy  that  smelt  of  the  trade, 
and  that,  however  it  cleansed  itself  and  aped  the  elegance  of  the  South, 
and  packed  its  houses  with  fine  furniture,  could  never  entirely  subdue  a 
sneaking  sense  of  its  inferiority.  There  is  a  singularly  bitter  hate  which 
is  inseparable  from  a  sense  of  inferiority ;  and  every  close  observer  of 
Northern  society  has  discovered  how  there  lurked  in  every  form  of  hos- 
tility to  the  South  the  conviction  that  tlie  Nortliem  man,  however  dis- 
guised with  ostentation,  was  coarse  and  inferiour  in  comparison  with  the 
aristocracy  and  chivalry  of  the  South. 

The  civilization  of  the  North  was  coarse  and  materialistic.  That  of  the 
South  was  scant  of  shows,  but  highly  i*efined  and  sentimental.  The  South 
was  a  vast  agricultural  country ;  waste  lands,  forest  and  swamps  often 
gave  to  the  eye  a  dreary  picture  ;  there  were  no  thick  and  intricate  nets 
of  internal  improvements  to  astonish  and  bewilder  the  traveller,  no  coun- 
try picturesque  with  towns  and  villages  to  please  his  vision.  Northern 
men  ridiculed  this  apparent  scantiness  of  the  South,  and  took  it  as  an  evi< 
dence  of  inferiority.  But  this  was  the  coarse  judgment  of  the  surface 
of  things.  The  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  South  iixed  its  features;  and 
however  it  might  decline  in  the  scale  of  gross  prosperity,  its  people  were 
trained  in  the  highest  civilization,  were  models  of  manners  for  the  whole 
country,  rivalled  the  sentimentalism  of  the  oldest  countries  of  Europe, 
established  the  only  schools  of  honour  in  America,  and  presented  a  strik- 
ing ooutrast  in  their  well-balanced  character  to  the  conceit  and  giddiness  of 
the  Northern  people. 

Foreigners  have  made  a  curious  and  unpleasant  observation  of  a  cer- 
tain exaggeration  of  the  American  mind,  an  absurd  conceit  that  was  never 
done  asserting  the  unapproachable  excellence  of  its  country  in  all  things. 
The  Washington  aflFair  was  the  paragon  of  governments ;  the  demagogical 
institutions  of  America  were  the  best  under  the  sun  ;  the  slip-shod  litera- 
ture of  the  country,  the  smattered  education  of  the  people  were  the  foci 
of  the  world^s  enlightenment ;  and,  in  short,  Americans  were  the  lords 
of  creation.  De  Tocqueville  observed :  "  the  Americans  are  not  very 
remote  from  believing  themselves  to  belong  to  a  distinct  race  of  man- 
kind.*' 

But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  boastful  disposition  of  mind,  this 
exaggerated  conceit  was  peculiarly  Yankee.  It  belonged  to  the  garish 
tivilization  of  the  North.  It  was  Daniel  Webster  who  wrote,  in  a  diplo- 
matic paper,  that  America  was  "  the  only  great  republican  power."  It 
was  Yankee  orators  who  established  the  Fourth-of-July  school  of  rhetoric, 
exalted  the  American  eagle,  and  spoke  of  the  Union  as  the  last,  best  gift 
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to  man.  This  affiatu8  had  but  little  place  among  the  people  of  the  South. 
-  Tlieir  ciyilization  was  a  quiet  one ;  and  their  characteristic  as  a  people  has 
always  been  that  sober  estimate  of  the  value  of  men  and  things,  which,  as 
in  England,  appears  to  be  the  best  evidence  of  a  substantial  civilization 
and  a  real  enlightenment.  Sensations,  excitements  on  slight  causes,  fits 
of  fickle  admiration,  manias  in  society  and  fashion,  a  regard  for  magnitude, 
display  and  exaggeration,  all  these  indications  of  a  superficial  and  restless 
civilization  abounded  in  the  North  and  were  peculiar  to  its  people.  The 
sobriety  of  the  South  was  in  striking  contrast  to  these  exhibitions,  and  was 
interpreted  by  the  vanity  of  the  North  as  insensibility  and  ignorance,  when 
it  was,  in  fact,  the  mark  of  the  superiour  civilization. 

This  contrast  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  minds  is  vividly 
illustrated  in  the  different  ideas  and  styles  of  their  worship  of  that  great 
American  idol — the  Union.  In  the  North  there  never  was  any  lack  of 
rhetorical  fervour  for  the  Union ;  its  praises  were  sounded  in  ey^rj  note 
of  tumid  literature,  and  it  was  familiarly  entitled  "  the  glorious."  But 
the  North  worshipped  the  Union  in  a  very  low,  commercial  sense ;  it 
was  a  source  of  boundless  profit ;  it  was  productive  of  tarifiTs  and  boun- 
ties ;  and  it  had  been  used  for  years  as  the  means  of  sectional  aggran- 
dizement. 

The  South  regarded  the  Union  in  a  very  diflTerent  light.  It  estimated 
it  at  its  real  value,  and  although  quiet  and  precise  in  its  appreciation,  and 
not  given  to  transports,  there  is  this  remarkable  assertion  to  be  made : 
that  the  moral  veneration  of  the  Union  was  peculiarly  a  sentiment  of  the 
South  and  entirely  foreign  to  the  Northern  mind.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise, looking  to  the  diflferent  political  schools  of  tlie  two  sections.  In  the 
North,  the  doctrine  of  State  Eights  was  generally  rejected  for  the  preva- 
lent notion  that  America  was  a  single  democracy.  To  the  people  of  the 
North  the  Union  was  therefore  a  mere  geographical  name,  a  political 
designation  which  had  no  peculiar  claims  upon  their  afik^tion.  In  the 
South  the  Union  was  differently  regarded.  State  Bights  was  the  most 
marked  peculiarity  of  the  politics  of  the  Southern  people ;  and  it  was  this 
doctrine  that  gave  the  Union  its  moral  dignity,  and  was  the  only  really 
possible  source  of  sentimental  attachment  to  it.  The  South  bowed  before 
neither  an  idol  of  gain,  nor  the  shadow  of  a  name.  She  worshipped  that 
picture  of  the  Union  drawn  by  John  C.  Calhoxm :  a  peculiar  association 
in  which  sovereign  States  were  held  by  high  considerations  of  good  taith ; 
by  the  exchanges  of  equity  and  comity ;  by  the  noble  attractions  of  social 
order ;  by  the  enthused  sympathies  of  a  common  de^ny  of  power,  honour 
and  renown.  But,  alas !  this  picture  existed  only  in  the  imagination ;  the 
idea  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  never  realized ;  and  the  South,  torn  from  its 
moral  and  sentimental  attachment  to  the  Union,  found  that  it  had  no  other 
claims  upon  its  affection. 
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To  understand   how  the  Union  became  a  benefit  to  the  North  and 
resulted  in  the  oppression  of  the  South,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the 
two  sections  id  the  elements  of  prosperity,  and  to  explore  the  sources  of  ^ 
those  elements  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced  within  the  domain  of  the 
Union. 


CHAPTER   III. 

'MATXBIAL  DEOLmS  OF  THB  SOUTH  IN  THS  UNION. — 0HIFTI9O  OT  THS  NUlfBBRS  AND  SNTBB- 
PBI8X  OT  THX  OOUNTBT  FBOM  THB  80UTHSBN  TO  THB  NOBTHBBN  STATES. — VIBGINIA^B 
BANK  AMONG  .THB  STATES  AT  THB  TIME  OF  THB  BE  VOLUTION.— COMMEKOIAL  DISTRESS 
OF  THB  STATES  AFTEB  THB  BBVOLUTION. — HOW  NEW  ENGLAND  SUFFERED. — THB  SOUTH 
THEN  REOKONED  THE  SEAT  OF  FUTURE  EMPIRE. — THE  PEOPLE  AND  STRENGTH  OF  AMERICA 
BEARING  SOUTHWARDLY. — ^EMIGRATION  TO.  THE  SOUTH.— KENTUOKT  AND  THB  VALES 
OF  FRANKLAND. — VIRGINIANS  PROSPERITY. — HER  EARLY  LAND  SYSTEM. — THE  OHEf^A- 
PEAKE. — ALEXANDRIA. — GEORGB  WASHINGTON'S  GREAT  OOMMEROIAL  PROJECT. — TWO 
PICTURES  OF  VIRGINIA:  1789  AND  1829.— AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  DECLINE  OF  THB  SOUTH 
IN  MATERIAL  PROSPERITY. — THIS  DECLINE  NOT  TO  BE  ATTRIBUTED  TO  SLAVERY. — ^ITS 
TBUE  CAUSES.— BFFECT  OF  THB  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  ON  THB  TIDES  OF  EMIGRATION. — 
UNEQUAL  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  THB  SECTIONAL  LAP8B  OF  THB  SOUTH 
IN  THE  UNION. — THE  KEY  TO  THE  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA. — A  GREAT  DEFECT 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION. — POPULATION  AS  AN  ELEMENT  OF  PROSPERITY  AND 
POWER. — HOW  THIS  WAS  THROWN  INTO  THE  NORTHERN  SCALE. — TWO  SECTIONAL  MEAS- 
URES.— COMPARISONS  OF  SOUTHERN  REPRESENTATION  IN  CONGRB88  AT  THB  DATS  OF  THB 
CONSTITUTION  AND  IN  THE  YEAR  I860.— SECTIONAL  DOMINATION  OF  THE  NORTH. — A 
PROTECTIVE  TARIFF. — **  THB  BILL  OF  ABOMINATIONS.'* — ^BENATOB  BENTON  ON  THE 
TABIFF  OF  1828. — ^HIB  RBTB08PBCT  OF  THB  PROSPEBTTY  OF  THB  SOUTH. — HISTORY  OF 
THB  AMERICAN  TARIFFS. — TARIFF  OF  1888,  A  DECEITFUL  COMPROMISE.— OTHER  MEA8- 
UEE8  OF  NORTHERN  AGGRANDIZEMENT. — INGENUITY  OF  NORTHERN  AVARICE. — WHY  THB 
SOUTH  COULD  NOT  USE  HER  DEMOCRATIC  ALLIANCE  IN  THE  NORTH  TO  PROTECT  HER 
INTERESTS. — THIS  ALLIANCE  ONE  OSTLT  FOB  PARTY  PURPOSES. — ITS  VALUE. — ANALYSIS 
OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  IN  THE  NORTH. — THB  SOUTH  UNDER  THB  BULB  OF  A  NU 
MBRICAL  MAJORITY.— ARRAY  OF  THAT  MAJORITY  ON  A  SECTIONAL  UNB  NBCESSABILY 
FATAL  TO  THB  UNION. — WHEN  AND  WHY  THB  SOUTH  SHOULD  ATTEMPT  DISUNION. 

It  is  not  unusual  in  countries  of  large  extent  for  the  tides  of  popula- 
tion and  enterprise  to  change  their  directions  and  establish  new  seats  of 
power  and  prosperity.  But  the  change  which  In  little  more  than  a 
generation  after  the  American  Eevolution  shifted  the  numbers  and  enter-  • 
prise  of  the  country  from  the  Southern  to  the  llorthem  States  was  so 
distinctly  from  one  side  of  a  line  to  the  other,  that  we  must  account  such 
tlie  result  of  certain  special  and  well-defined  causes.    To  discover  these 
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canses,  and  to  explain  that  most  remarkable  phenomenon — the  sharply- 
defined  transfer  of  population,  enterprise,  and  commercial  empire  from  the 
Sontli  to  the  North — we  shall  pass  rapidly  in  review  a  number  of  years 
in  the  history  of  the  American  States. 

About  the  revolutionary  period  Virginia  held  the  front  rank  of  the 
States.  Patrick  Henry  designated  her  as  '^  the  most  mighty  State  in  the 
ITnioft."  "  Does  not  Virginia,"  exclaimed  this  orator,  *'  surpass  every 
State  in  the  Union  in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  extent  of  territory, 
felicity  of  position,  in  affluence  and  wealth  ?  "  Her  arms  had  been  singu 
larly  illustrious  in  the  seven  years'  war ;  and  no  State  had  contributed  to 
this  great  contest  a  larger  measure  of  brilliant  and  patriotic  servicCt 
James  Monroe,  himself  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  declared  :  "  Virginia 
braved  all  dangers.  From  Quebec  to  Boston,  from  Boston  to  Savaimah 
she  shed  the  blood  of  her  sons." 

The  close  of  the  Kevolution  was  followed  by  a  distress  of  ti'ade  that 
involved  all  of  the  American  States.  Indeed,  they  found  that  tlicir  inde- 
pendence, commercially,  had  been  very  dearly  purchased :  that  the 
British  Government  was  disposed  to  revenge  itself  for  the  ill-success  of  its 
arms  by  the  most  severe  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  tlie  States,  and  to 
affect  all  Europe  against  any  commercial  negotiations  with  them.  Tlie 
tobacco  of  Virginia  and  MarjMand  was  loaded  down  with  duties  aiid 
prohibitions ;  the  rice  and  indigo  of  the  Carolinas  suffered  similarly ;  but 
m  New  England  the  distress  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  was 
experienced  in  the  more  fortunate  regions  of  the  South,  where  the  fertility 
ot  the  soil  was  always  a  ready  and  considerable  compensation  for  the 
oppression  of  taxes  and  commercial  imposts.  Before  the  Revolution, 
Great  Britain  had  furnished  markets  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
exports  of  the  eight  Northern  States.  These  were  now  almost  actually 
closed  to  them.  Massachusetts  complained  of  the  boon  of  independence, 
when  she  could  no  longer  find  a  market  for  her  fish  and  oil  of  fish,  which 
at  this  time  constituted  almost  wholly  the  exports  of  that  region,  which 
has  since  reached  to  such  insolence  of  prosperity,  and  now  abounds  with 
the  seats  of  opulence.  The  most  important  branch  of  New  England 
industry — the  whale  fisheries — had  almost  perished ;  and  driven  out  of 
employment,  and  distressed  by  an  unkind  soil,  there  were  large  masses 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  ready  to  move  wherever  better  fortune 
invited  them,  and  the  charity  of  equal  laws  would  tolerate  them. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  Federal  Republic,  the  South  should  have  been  reckoned  the  seat  of 
future  empire.  There  was  a  steady  fiow  of  population  from  the  sterile 
regions  of  the  North  to  the  rich  but  uncultivated  plains  of  the  South. 
In  the  Convention  that  formed  the  Constitution  Mr.  Butler,  a  delegate 
from   New  England,  had  declared,  with  pain,  that  "the    people  and 
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strength  of  America  were  evidently  bearing  soutliwardly  and  southwest* 
wardly."  As  the  sectional  line  was  then  supposed  to  run,  there  were 
only  five  States  on  the  southern  side  of  it :  eight  on  the  northern.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  North  had  thirtj'-six  votes ;  the  South  only 
twenty-nine.  But  the  most  persistent  statement  made  in  favour  oi*  the 
Constitution  in  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States,  was,  that  though  the 
North,  at  the  date  of  this  instrument,  might  have  a  majority  in  tlie 
representation,  the  iocrease  of  population  in  the  South  would,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  change  it  in  their  favour.  So  general  and  imposing 
was  the  belief  that  the  Southern  States  were  destined  to  hold  the  larger 
share  of  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  America.  And  not  without  reason 
was  such  a  prospect  indulged  at  this  time.  The  people  of  New  England 
were  then  emigrating  to  Kentucky,  and  even  farther  to  the  South  and 
Southwest.  In  vain  the  public  men  of  the  North  strove  to  drive  back 
the  flow  of  population  upon  the  unoccupied  lands  of  Maine,  then  a 
province  of  Massachusetts.  Land  was  offered  there  for  a  dollar  an  acre. 
But  the  inducement  of  even  such  a  price  was  insufficient  to  draw  the 
emigi-ant  to  the  inhospitable  regions  of  the  Penol)scOt.  There  was  thfe 
prosperous  agriculture  to  tempt  him  that  had  made  Virginia  the  foremost 
of  tlic  British  colonies.  There  were  the  fertile  and  undulating  prairie 
lands  of  Kentucky  to  invite  and  reward  his  labours,  lliere  were  the 
fruitful  vales  of  Frankland — a  name  tlien  given  to  the  western  district 
of  North  Carolina — to  delight  his  vision  with  the  romances  of  picturesque 
prosperity.  To  these  regions  the  Northern  emigration  flowed  with  steady 
p.  ogress,  if  not  with  the  rapidity  and  spirit  of  a  new  adventure. 

Virginia  did  not  need  the  contributions  of  numbers  or  of  capital 
moving  from  the  North  after  the  Revolution,  to  make  her  the  foremost 
Slate  of  the  Union.  She  was  already  so.  In  1788,  her  population  was 
estimated  at  more  than  half  a  million,  and  her  military  force  at  fifty 
thousand  militiamen.  Her  early  land  system,  in  which  the  soil  was  cul- 
tivated by  tenants,  and  thus  most  eflfectively  divided  for  labour,  had  put 
her  agricultural  interest  far  above  that  of  the  other  States,  and  during  the 
colonial  period  had  drawn  to  her  borders  the  best  .class  of  population  in 
America — that  of  the  yeomanry  of  England.  The  Chesapeake  was  the 
chosen  resort  of  the  trader.  Alexandria,  then  the  principal  commercial 
city  of  Virginia,  was  thought  to  hold  the  keys  to  the  trade  of  a  continent. 
The  election  of  George  Washington  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  interrupted  him  in  a  project,  by  which  he  hoped  to  unite  the  Bay 
of  Chesapeake,  by  her  two  great  arms,  the  James  and  Potomac  rivers, 
with  the  Ohio,  and  eventually  to  drain  the  commerce  of  the  Lakes  into 
the  same  great  basin,  and,  extending  yet  further  the  vision  of  this  enter* 
prise,  to  make  Alexandria  the  eastern  depot  of  the  fur  trade.  Everywhere 
was  blazoned  the  prosperity  of  Virginia ;  and,  indeed,  in  coming  into  the 
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dnion,  many  of  her  public  men  had  said  that  &he  sacrificed  an  empii*e  in 
itself  for  a  common  concern. 

Of  the  decline  of  the  South,  after  tlie  early  periods  of  the  government, 
in  population  and  industry,  Virginia  affords  tlie  most  striking  example. 
To  show  the  general  fact  and  to  illustrate  especially  the  decline  of  diat 
State,  we  may  take  two  pictures  of  Virginia,  placmg  an  interval  between 
them  of  scarcely  more  than  one  generation  of  men. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Virginia  was  in  the 
heyday  of  prosperity.  Her  system  of  tenant  farms  spread  before  the  eye 
a  picture  of  tlififty  and  affluent  agriculture.  In  1800  she  had  a  great 
West  Indian  and  a  flourishing  European  trade.  She  imported  for  herself 
and  for  a  good  part  of  Korth  Carolina  and,  perhaps,  of  Tennessee.  She 
presented  a  picture  in  which  every  element  of  prosperity  combined  with 
lively  effect. 

In  1829  it  was  esthnated  in  her  State  Convention  that  her  lands  were 
worth  only  half  what  they  were  in  1817.  Her  slave  property  had  pro- 
portionally declined,  and  negro  men  could  be  bought  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  each.  Her  landed  system  had  become  extinct.  Begions 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  grasses  were  converted  into  pasture  lands. 
The  busy  farms  disappeared  ;  they  were  consolidated  to  make  cattle-ranges 
and  sheep-walks.  Where  once  the  eye  was  entertained  with  the  lively 
and  cheerful  scenes  of  an  abundant  prosperity  it  looked  over  wasted  fields, 
Btanted  forests  of  secondary  growth  of  pine  and  cedar,  and  mansions 
standing  partly  in  ruins  or  gloomily  closed  in  tenantless  silence. 

The  contrast  between  such  prosperity  and  such  decay,  witnessed  in 
every  part  of  the  South,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  extent  displayed  in 
Virginia,  and  taking  place  within  a  short  and  well-defined  period  of  time, 
demands  explanations  and  strongly  invites  the  curiosity  of  the  historical 
mquirer.  And  yet  the  explanation  is  easy  when  we  regard  obvious  facts, 
instead  of  betaking  ourselves  to  remote  and  refined  speculations  after  the 
usDal  fashion  of  the  curious,  with  respect  to  striking  and  remarkable  phe- 
nomena. 

It  has  been  a  persistent  theory  with  Northern  writers  that  the  singular 
decline  of  the  South  in  population  and  industiy,  while  their  own  section 
was  constantly  ascending  the  scale  of  prosperity,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
peculiar  institution  of  negro  slavery.  But  this  is  the  most  manifest  non- 
Bense  that  waa  ever  spread  on  the  pages  of  history.  Negro  slavery  had 
no  point  of  coincidence  with  the  decline  referred  to ;  it  had  existed  in 
the  South  from  the  beginning ;  it  had  been  compatible  with  her  early 
prosperity  extending  over  the  period  of  the  Constitution  ;  it  had  existed  in 
Vu-ginia  when  Virginia  was  most  flourishing.  But  the  fallacy  of  the 
anti-slavery  argument  is  not  only  apparent  in  the  light  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  America :  examples  in  other  parts  of  the  world  emphasize  it,  and 
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add  to  the  illustration.  Cuba  and  Brazil  are  standing  examples  cf  the 
contributions  of  negro  slavery  to  agricultural  wealth  and  material  pros- 
perity ;  while  on  the  other  hand  Jamaica  affords  the  example  of  decline  in 
these  respects  from  the  very  abolition  of  this  institution  of  labour. 

The  true  causes  of  that  sectional  lapse,  in  which  the  South  became  l>y 
far  the  inferiour  part  of  the  American  Union  in  every  respect  of  material 
prosperity,  will  naturally  be  looked  for  in  tlie  peculiar  history  of  that 
Union.  We  shall  make  this  discovery  of  adequate  causes  in  not  more 
than  two  prominent  considerations,  having  reference  to  the  geographical 
and  political  history  of  the  American  States. 

1.  The  Louisiana  Purchase,  although  opposed  by  the  Noith,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  acquisition  to  the  territorial  and  political  power 
of  the  South,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  turning  the  scale  of  population 
as  between  the  two  sections.  It  opened  the  Mississippi  River ;  turned  the 
tide  of  emigration  to  its  upper  branches;  opened  a  new  empire — the 
Northwest,  soon  to  become  known  as  "  the  Gi*eat  West ; "  and  drew  to 
these  distant  fields  much  of  the  numbers  and  wealth  that  had  before 
tended  to  the  South  and  Southwest  for  the  rewards  of  enterprise. 

2.  But  by  far  the  more  important  cause  of  that  decline  we  have 
marked  in  the  South  was  the  unequal  legislation  of  Congress  and  the  con- 
stant discrimination  of  the  benefits  of  the  Union  as  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  country. 

And  here  in  this  consideration  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  tliat  we  find 
the  key  to  the  whole  political  history  of  America.  The  great  defect  of  the 
American  Constitution  was  that  it  rested  too  much  power  upon  the 
fluctuating  basis  of  population.  In  the  Convention  that  formed  this 
instrument  there  were  Southern  members  who  made  light  of  tlie  Noi-them 
majority  in  representation.  They  thought  the  next  census  would  set  all 
right.  But  the  Northern  party  understood  the  advantage  of  getting  the 
control  of  the  government  in  the  outset ;  they  strained  every  nerve  to  gain 
it ;  and  they  have  never  since  relinquished  it. 

Population,  where  the  soil  is  not  too  densely  peopled,  and  yields  a  good 
average  of  production,  is  the  obvious  source  of  national  wealth,  which, 
in  turn,  increases  population.  This  great  productive  power  was  thrown 
into  the  Northern  scale.  By  the  two  measures,  of  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  the  Territories  and  the  interdiction  of  the  slave  trade,  Congress 
turned  the  tides  of  population  in  favour  of  the  North,  and  confirmed  in 
the  Northern  majority  the  means  of  a  sectional  domination. 

What  effect  this  turn  in  the  population  had  upon  the  political  powci 
of  the  South  in  the  Union  is  at  once  seen  in  the  startling  changes  of  her 
representation  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  The  population  of  the 
South  had,  of  course,  largely  increascKl,  since  the  date  of  the  Revolution  ; 
but  it  had  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  changes  in  the  ratio  of 
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representation.  This  had  been  at  first  83,000 ;  in  the  census  of  1860,  it 
was  raised  to  127,381.  In  the  first  House  of  Representatives,  Virginia 
had  ten  members  to  six  from  New  York ;  the  proportion  under  the  last 
census  was,  Virginia  eleven  to  New  York  thirty.  South  Carolina,  which 
originally  had  one-thirteenth  of  the  popular  representation  in  Oongres8| 
would  only  return,  under  the  census  of  1860,  four  members  in  a  house  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three.  The  representative  power  in  the  North 
had  become  enormously  in  excess,  and  whenever  it  chose  to  act  unani- 
mously, was  capable  of  any  amount  of  oppression  upon  the  rival  section. 

Under  this  sectional  domination'  grew  up  a  system  of  protections  and 
bounties  to  the  North  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  class  legislation 
and  of  nnequal  laws  in  a  common  country.  Virginia  had  accepted  the 
Constitution  in  the  hope  that  the  General  Government,  having  "  power  to 
regulate  commerce,"  would  lift  the  restrictions  from  her  trade.  This 
consideration  was  held  out  as  a  bribe  for  votes  in  the  Convention.  She 
was  bitterly  disappointed.  In  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1822,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  Leigh  declared:  '* Every  commercial  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government,  since  I  attained  manhood,  has  been  detrimental  to  the 
Southern  Atlantic  slaveholding,  planting  States." 

The  South  had  no  protection  for  her  agriculture.  At  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  manufacturing  interest  was  a  very 
unimportant  one  in  the  coimtry.  But  manufactures  soon  became  a 
prominent  and  special  branch  of  industry  in  the  North  ;  and  a  course  of 
sectional  legislation  was  commenced  to  exact  from  the  South  a  large 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  her  industry,  and  bestow  it  upon  the  North  in 
the  shape  of  bounties  to  manufacturers  and  appropriations  in  a  thousand 
forms.  "  Protection  "  was  the  cry  which  came  up  from  eveiy  part  of  the 
North.  Massachusetts,  although  unwilling  to  be  taxed  on  the  importa- 
tion of  molasses,  wanted  protection  for  the  rum  she  made  from  it,  and 
contended  that  it  should  be  fenced  in  by  high  duties  from  a  competition 
with  the  ram  of  Jamaica.  Permsylvania  sought  protection  for  her  man- 
ufactures of  steel  and  her  paper  mills.  Connecticut  had  manufactures 
of  woollens  and  manufactures  of  cordage,  which  she  declared  would  perish 
without  protection.  New  York  demanded  that  every  article  should  be 
protected  that  her  people  were  able  to  produce.  And  to  such  clamours 
and  demands  the  South  had  for  a  long  time  to  submit,  so  helpless  indeed 
that  she  was  scarcely  treated  as  a  party  to  common  measures  of  legislation. 
The  foundation  of  the  protective  tariff  of  1828 — "  the  bill  of  abominations," 
as  it  was  styled  by  Mr.  Calhoun — was  laid  in  a  Convention  of  Northern 
men  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  and  from  this  Convention  were 
excluded  all  sections  of  the  country  intended  to  be  made  tributary  under 
the  act  of  Congress. 

Of  the  tariff  of  1828  Senator  Benton  remarked  :  "  The  South  believed 
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itself  impoverished  to  enrich  the  North  by  this  system  ;  and  certainly  an 
unexpected  result  had  been  seen  in  these  two  sections.  In  the  colonial 
state  the  Southern  were  the  richer  part  of  the  colonies,  and  they  expected 
to  do  well  in  a  state  of  independence.  But  in  the  first  half  century  aftei 
independence  this  expectation  was  reversed.  The  wealth  of  the  North 
was  enormously  aggrandized  ;  that  of  the  South  had  declined.  Northern 
towns  had  become  great  cities,  Southern  cities  had  decayed  or  become 
stationary ;  and  Charleston,  the  principal  port  of  the  South,  was  less 
considerable  than  before  die  Revolution.  The  North  became  a  money- 
lender to  the  South,  and  Southern  citizens  made  pilgrimages  to  Noilhem 
cities  to  raise  money  upon  their  patrimonial  estates.  The  Southern 
States  attributed  this  result  to  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government — its 
double  action  of  levying  revenue  upon  the  industry  of  one  section  of 
the  Union  and  expending  it  in  another — and  especially  to  its  protective 
tariffs." 

Again,  contrasting  the  condition  of  the  South  then  with  what  it  had 
been  at  the  Revolutionary  period,  the  same  Senator  remarked  :  ^'  It  is  a 
tradition  of  the  colonies  tliat  the  South  had  been  the  seat  of  wealth  and 
happiness,  of  power  and  opulence ;  that  a  rich  population  covered  the 
land,  dispensing  a  baronial  hospitality,  and  diffusing  the  felicity  which 
themselves  enjoyed  ;  that  all  was  life,  and  joy,  and  affluence  then.  And 
this  tradition  was  not  without  similitude  to  the  reality,  as  this  writer  can 
testify  ;  for  he  was  old  enough  to  have  seen  (after  the  Revolution)  the  still 
surviving  state  of  Southern  colonial  manners,  when  no  traveller  was 
allowed  to  go  to  a  tavern,  but  was  handed  over  from  family  to  family 
through  entire  States ;  when  holidays  were  days  of  festivity  and  expecta- 
tion long  prepared  for,  and  celebrated  by  master  and  slave  with  music 
and  feasting,  and  great  concourse  of  friends  and  relations;  when  gold 
was  kept  in  chests,  after  the  downfall  of  Continental  paper,  and  weighed 
in  scales,  and  lent  to  neighbour  for  short  terms  without  note,  interest, 
witness,  or  security  ;  and  when  petty  litigation  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  that 
it  required  a  fine  of  forty  pounds  of  tobaccc  to  make  a  man  serve  as 
constable.  Tlie  reverse  of  all  this  was  now  seen  and  felt — not  to  the 
whole  extent  which  fancy  or  policy  painted,  but  to  extent  enough  to 
constitute  a  reverse,  and  to  make  a  contrast,  and  to  excite  the  regrets 
which  the  memory  of  past  joys  never  fails  to  awaken.'' 

The  early  history  of  the  tariff  makes  a  plain  exhibition  of  the  stark 
outrage  perpetrated  by  it  upon  the  Southern  States.  The  measure  of  1816 
had  originated  in  the  necessities  of  a  public  revenue — for  the  war  com- 
menced against  England  four  years  before  had  imposed  a  debt  upon  the 
United  States  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  It  was 
proposed  to  introduce  into  this  tariff  the  incidental  feature  of  "  protec- 
tion ; "  and  it  was  argued  that  certain  home  manufactures  had  sprung  up 
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during  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  which  were  useful  and  deserving,  and 
that  thej  were  likely  to  lapse  under  the  sudden  return  of  peace  and  to 
eink  under  foreign  competition.  A  demand  so  moderate  and  ingenious 
the  South  was  not  disposed  to  resist.  Indeed,  it  was  recommended  by 
John  C.  Calhoun  himself,  who  voted  for  the  bill  of  1816.  But  the  danger 
was  in  the  precedent  The  principle  of  protection  once  admitted  maiu' 
t^ned  its  hold  and  enlarged  its  demands;  it  was  successively  cariied 
rarther  in  tlie  tariffs  of  1820,  '24,  and  '28.  And  in  1831,  when  it  was 
fihuwn  by  figures  in  Congress  that  the  financial  exigencies  that  had  first 
called  tiie  tariff  into  existence  had  completely  passed  away,  and  that  the 
i^overnment  was,  in  fact,  collecting  about  twice  as  much  revenue  as  its 
a.sQaI  expenditures  requu^ed,  the  North  still  held  to  its  demands  for  pro- 
tection, and  strenuously  resisted  any  repeal  or  reduction  of  the  existing 
tariff. 

The  demand  of  the  South  at  this  time,  so  ably  enforced  by  Calhoun, 
■or  the  repeal  of  the  tariff,  was  recommended  by  the  most  obvious  justice 
md  the  plainest  prudence.  It  was  shown  that  the  public  debt  had  been 
n)  tar  diminished  as  to  render  it  certain  that,  at  the  existing  rate  of  • 
'erenue,  in  three  years  the  last  dollar  would  be  paid,  and  after  three  years 
;iiere  would  be  an  annual  surplus  in  tlxe  treasury  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
nillions.  Bat  the  North  was  insensible  to  these  arguments,  and  brazen 
D  its  demands.  The  result  of  this  celebrated  controversy,  which  shook 
he  Union  to  its  foundations,  was  a  compromise  or  a  modification  of  the 
ariff,  in  which  however  enough  was  saved  of  the  protective  principle  to 
atisfy  for  a  time  the  rapacity  of  the  North,  and  that  through  the  denia- 
(ogical  exertions  of  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  who  courted  Northern 
iopularity,  and  enjoyed  in  Northeim  cities  indecent  feasts  and  triumphs 
or  his  infidelity  to  his  section. 

But  the  tarifiT  of  1833  was  a  deceitful  compromise,  and  its  terras  wei*e 
iever  intended  by  the  North  to  be  a  final  settlement  of  the  question, 
n  1842  the  settlement  was  repudiated,  and  the  duties  on  manufactures 
tgain  advanced.  From  that  time  until  the  period  of  Disunion  the  fiscal 
ivstem  of  the  United  States  was  persistently  protective ;  the  South  con- 
inaed to  decline;  she  had  no  large  manufactures,  no  great  cities,  no  ship- 
)ing  interests ;  and  although  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  South 
^rere  the  basis  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  yet  Southern 
lities  did  not  carry  it  on. 

Nor  was  the  tariff  the  only  measure  of  Northern  aggrandizement  in 
he  Union.  Besides  manufactures,  the  North  had  another  great  interest 
n  navigation.  A  system  of  high  differential  duties  gave  protection  to  it ; 
md  this,  of  course,  bore  with  peculiar  hardship  on  the  Southern  States, 
vhose  commodities  were  thus  burdened  by  a  new  weight  put  upon  them 
>y  the  hand  of  the  Qenend  Government.    In  tariffs,  in  pensions,  in  fishing 
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bounties,  in  tonnage  duties,  in  every  measure  that  the  ingenuity  of  avarice 
could  devise,  the  North  exacted  from  the  South  a  tribute,  which  it  couJ( 
only  pay  at  the  expense  and  in  the  character  of  an  inferiour  in  the  Union. 

But  in  opposition  to  this  view  of  the  helplessness  of  the  South  and  her 
inability  to  resist  the  exactions  of  the  North,  it  may  bo  said  that  the  South 
had  an  important  political  alliance  in  the  North,  that  she  was  aided  there 
by  the  Democratic  party,  and  that  she  thus  held  the  reins  of  government 
during  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  time  the  tariffs  alleged  to  be  so  injurious 
to  her  interests  existed.  And  here  we  touch  a  remarkable  fact  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  It  is  true  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Democratic  party 
resided  in  the  North,  and  that  many  of  the  active  politicians  there 
pretended  to  give  in  their  adliesion  to  the  States  Rights  school  of  politics. 
But  this  Democratic  alliance  with  the  South  was  one  only  lor  party  prj> 
poses.  It  was  extravagant  of  professions,  but  it  carefully  avoided  trials 
of  its  fidelity  ;  it  was  selfish,  cunning,  and  educated  in  perfidy.  It  was  a 
deceitful  combination  for  party  purposes,  and  never  withstood  the  test  of 
a  practical  question.  The  Northern  Democrat  was  always  ready  to  con- 
tend against  tlie  Whig,  but  never  against  his  own  pocket,  and  the  peculiar 
interests  of  his  section.  The  moment  economical  questions  arose  in  Con- 
gress, the  Northei-n  Democrat  was  on  the  side  of  Northern  interests,  and 
the  Southern  ranks,  very  imposing  on  party  questions,  broke  into  a  scene 
of  mutiny  and  desertion.  It  was  indeed  the  weak  confidence  which  the 
South  reposed  in  the  Democratic  party  of  the  North  that  more  than  once 
betrayed  it  on  the  very  brink  of  the  greatest  issues  in  the  country,  and  did 
more  perhaps  to  put  it  at  disadvantage  in  the  Union  than  the  party  of 
open  opposition. 

It  was  through  such  a  train  of  legislation  as  we  have  briefly  described 
that  the  South  rapidly  declined  in  the  Union.  By  the  force  of  a  numeri- 
cal majority — a  thing  opposed  to  the  American  system,  properly  under- 
stood— a  Union,  intended  to  be  one  of  mutual  benefits,  was  made  a 
conduit  of  wealth  and  power  to  the  North,  while  it  drained  the  South  of 
nearly  every  element  of  material  prosperity. 

It  is  true  that  the  numerical  majority  of  the  North  the  South  held 
long  in  check  by  superior  and  consummate  political  skill.-  Party  compli- 
cations were  thrown  around  the  Sectional  Animosity.  But  it  was  easy  to 
sve  that  some  time  or  other  that  animosity  would  break  the  web  of  party ; 
and  that  whenever  on  sectional  questions  the  North  chose  to  act  in  a  mass, 
its  power  would  be  irresistible,  and  that  no  resource  would  be  left  for  the 
South  than  to  remain  helpless  and  at  mercy  in  the  Union  or  to  essay  a 
new  political  destiny.  We  shall  see  that  in  the  year  1860  the  North  did 
choose  to  act  in  a  maeSy  and  that  the  South  was  thus  and  then  irresistiblj 
impelled  to  the  experiment  of  Disunion. 
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INO  IN  MASS." — THB  LOGICAL  NECBSSITT  OF  DISUNION. 

The  wisest  statesmen  of  America  were  convinced  that  the  true  and 
intelligent  means  of  continuing  the  Union  was  to  preserve  tlie  sectional 
equilibrium,  and  io  keep  a  balance  of  power  between  North  and  South. 
That  equilibrium  had  been  violently  disturbed,  in  1820,  at  the  time  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  The  relative  representations  of  the  North  and 
South  in  the  United  States  Senate  were  then  so  evenly  balanced  that  it 
came  to  be  decisive  of  a  continuance  of  political  power  in  the  South 
whether  Missouri  should  be  an  addition  to  her  ranks  or  to  those  of  her 
adversary.  The  contest  ended,  immediately,  in  favour  of  the  South ;  but 
not  without  involving  a  measure  of  proscription  against  slavery. 

Another  struggle  for  political  power  between  the  two  sections  occurred 
on  the  admission  of  Texas.  The  Soutli  gained  another  State.  Bnt  the 
acquisition  of  Texas  brought  on  the  war  with  Mexico  ;  and  an  enormous 
addition  to  Northern  territory  became  rapidly  peopled  with  a  population 
allured  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

On  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union,  the  South  was  per- 
suaded to  let  her  come  in  with  an  anti-slavery  Constitution  for  the 
wretched  compensation  of  a  reenactment  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and 
some  other  paltry  measures.  The  cry  was  raised  that  the  Union  was  in 
danger.  The  appeals  urged  imder  this  cry  had  the  usual  eflTect  of  recon- 
ciling the  South  to  the  sacrifice  required  of  her,  and  embarrassed  anything 
like  resistance  on  the  part  of  her  representatives  in  Congress  to  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850.  South  Carolina  threatened  secession ;  but 
the  other  Southern  States  were  not  prepared  to  respond  to  the  bold  and 
adventurous  initiative  of  Southern  independence.  But  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  other  States  of  the  South,  in  agreeing  to  what  was  called,  in  severe 
irony,  the  Compromise  of  1850,  declared  that  it  was  the  last  concession 
they  would  maie  to  the  North ;  that  they  took  it  as  a  **  finality,"  and 
that  the  slavery  question  was  thereafter  to  be  excluded  from  the  pale  of 
Federal  discussion. 

In  1852  Franklin  Pierce  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  favourite  of  the  State  Eights  Democracy  of  the  South ;  and  it 
was  hoped  that  under  his  administration  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 
would  indeed  be  realized  as  a  "  finality,"  and  the  country  be  put  upon 
.  a  career  of  constitutional  and  peaceful  rule.  But  a  new  and  violent  agita- 
tion was  to  spring  up  in  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  under  his 
administration. 

Tlie  Territory  of  Nebraska  had  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
Mr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Senator  from  Illinois,  reported  irom  the  Com* 
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mittee  on  Territories  a  bill  which  made  two  Territories — Nebraska  aud 
KanaaB — instead  of  one,  and  which  declared  that  the  Missouri  Compromise 
Act  was  superseded  by  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  had  thus 
become  inoperative.  It  held  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  act,  "  being 
iDConsistent  with  the  principles  of  non-interoerUian  ly  Congress  fjoith 
siavery  in  the  States  and  Territories  as  recognized  by  the  legislation  of 
1850,  commonly  called  the  Compromise  Measures,  is  hereby  declared 
inoperative  and  void ;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act 
not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  there- 
from,  but  to  leave  t?ie  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate 
tlieir  domestic  institutions,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."    The  bill  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  in  1854. 

The  Eansas-Kebraska  bill,  involving  as  it  did  the  repeal  of  the 
Misaoari  Compromise,  was  taken  by  the  South  as  a  sort  of  triumph.  The 
latter  measure,  being  viewed  as  an  act  of  proscription  against  the  South, 
was  justly  offensive  to  her ;  although  indeed  the  repeal  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  matter  of  principle  or  sentiment,  as  the  sagacious  statesmen  of  the 
South  were  well  aware  that  the  States  in  the  Noithwest  wore  likely,  from 
the  force  of  circumstances,  to  be  settled  by  Northern  people,  and  to  be 
tlins  dedicated  to  their  institutions.^  But  it  was  then  supposed  that  the 
phraseology  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  not  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion ;  and  that  when  it  was  declared  that  the  people  of  the  Territories 
were  to  determine  the  question  of  slavery,  it  meant,  of  course,  that  they 
were  to  do  so  in  the  act  of  forming  a  State  Constitution  and  deciding 
upon  otlier  institutions  of  the  State  as  well  as  that  of  slavery. 

In  the  North,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  the  occasion 
of  a  fbrious  excitement.  Mr.  Douglas  was  hung  in  effigy  in  some  of  theit 
towns,  execrated  by  Northern  mobs,  and  even  threatened  with  violence  to 
his  person.  The  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North  was  rapidly  devel- 
oped in  the  excitement ;  a  new  party  was  organized  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories;  and  thus  originated  the  famous 
Republican  party — ^popularly  called  the  Black  Republican  party — which 
was  indeed  identical  with  the  Abolition  party  in  its  sentiment  of  hostility 
to  slavery,  and  differed  from  it  only  as  to  the  degree  of  indirection  by 
which  its  purpose  might  best  be  accomplished.  This  party  comprised  the 
great  mass  of  the  intellect  and  wealth  of  the  North. '  It  was  also  the- 

*  At  a  general  rule  the  South  oonld  not  compete  with  the  North  in  the  race  of  emigration  to: 
,  oew  oooDtriefl.  Nor  was  it  her  interest,  being  a  sparsely  settled  and  agricultural  country^  to  do  so... 
A  recent  En^ish  commentator  on  the  American  Union  (Mr.  Spence)  well  obsenres :  *  n  is  an> 
onfortimaCe  result  of  the  complex  politics  of  the  Union  that  the  political  instinct  of  the  South  •!» 
(Jrivsn  to  oppose  its  material  mterest  It  moat  expand  while  the  North  expands,  op  siccamb. 
It  cumoC  seek  ezpanmon  from  choice  or  interest,  but  is  driven  to  it  bj  the  impulse  of  politli'al  self 
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Protectionist  party.    Its  leaning  was  in  favour  of  strong  goyeminent,  and 
whatever  there  might  be  of  aristocracy  in  the  North  belonged  to  it. 

The  new  party  sprung  at  once  into  an  amazing  power.  In  the  Presi- 
dential  canvass  of  1852,  which  had  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Pierce, 
John  P.  Hale,  who  ran  upon  what  was  called  the  "  straight-out "  Abolition 
ticket,  did  not  receive  the  vote  of  a  single  State,  and  but  175,296  of  the 
popular  vote  of  the  Union.  But  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, Abolitionism,  in  the  guise  of  "  Republicanism,"  swept  almost 
everything  before  it  in  the  North  and  Northwest  in  the  elections  of  1854 
and  1S55 ;  and  in  the  Thirty-first  Congress,  Nathaniel  Banks,  an  object 
tionable  Abolitionist  of  the  Massachusetts  school,  was  elected  to  tlie 
speakership  of  the  House. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  language  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  the 
subject  of  no  dispute.  No  one  supposed  that  from  this  language  there 
was  to  originate  an  afterthougJd  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  that,  by 
an  ingenious  torture  of  words,  this  measure  was  to  be  converted  into  one 
to  conciliate  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North,  and  to  betray  the 
interests  of  the  South.  This  afterthought  was  doubtless  the  consequenee 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Black  Republican  party,  and  the  conviction 
that  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North  could  only  recover  its  power  by  ' 
some  marked  concession  to  the  sectional  sentiment  now  rapidly  developing 
on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

It  should  be  noticed  here  that  the  doctrine  'of  "  non-intervention," 
which  prohibited  Congress  from  interfering  with  the  question  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories,  had  been  affirmed  by  a  judicial  decision  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  the  famous  ^*  Dred  Scott  case,"  a  n^ro 
demanded  his  freedom  on  the  ground  of  legal  residence  beyond  the  lati- 
tude of  36°  30'  N. — ^the  line  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  Supreme 
Court  pronounced  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  make  that  law ;  that  it 
was  therefore  null  and  void  ;  and  declared  "  that  the  Constitution  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  property  in  a  slave,  and  makes  no  distinction  between 
that  description  of  property  and  other  property  owned  by  a  citizen ; "  and 
further,  that  every  citizen  had  the  clear  right  to  go  into  any  Territory, 
and  take  with  him  that  which  the  Constitution  recognized  as  his  property. 

So  far  the  rights  of  the  South  in  the  Territories  were  thought  to  be 
plain  ;  the  design  of  the  Black  Republican  party  to  exclude  slaveiy  there- 
from by  the  Federal  authority  had  been  pronounced  unconstitutional  by 
the  highest  judicial  authority  in  the  country ;  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  was  thought  to  be  a  plain  letter,  which  taught  that  slavery  was  the 
subject  of  exclusive  legislation  by  States,  or  by  Territories  m  the  €U!t  of 
dssummg  the  character  of  States.  But  the  South  only  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  controversy — another  exhibition  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment  to  assert  itself  in  new  methods  and  on  new  issues. 
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What  is,  known  as  the  Kansas  Controversy  was  a  marked  era  in  the 
pcilitical  ^storj  of  the  Union.  It  illustrated  most  powerfully  the  fact  that 
the  slavery  question  really  involved  but  little  of  moral  sentiment,  and 
indicated  a  contest  for  political  power  between  two  rival  sections. 

When  Mr.  Buchanan  came  into  the^  Presidential  office,  in  1857,  he  at 
once  perceived  that  the  great  point  of  his  administration  would  be  to 
e£fect  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union,  and  thus  terminate  a 
dispute  which  was  agitating  and  distracting  the  country.  In  September, 
1857,  the  people  of  the  Territory  had  called  a  Convention  at  Lecompton 
to  ferm  a  Constitution.  The  entire  Constitution  was  not  submitted  to  the 
popular  vote  ;  but  the  Convention  took  care  to  submit  to  the  vote  of  the 
people,  for  ratification  or  rejection,  the  clause  respecting  slavery.  The 
official  vote  resulted :  For  the  Constitution,  with  slavery,  6,226  ;  for  the 
Constitution,  without  slavery,  509.  Under  this  Constitution,  Mr.  Buchanan 
recommended  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  ;  and  indeed  he  had 
reason  to  hope  for  it  in  view  of  the  principles  which  had  governed  in  his 
election. 

The  argument  on  the  other  side  was  that,  the  entire  Constitution  had 
not  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and  that  the  principle  of  "  popular 
sovereignty ''  had  been  invaded  by  the  Convention,  in  not  representing 
all  the  voters  of  the  Territory,  and  in  not  submitting  the  entire  result  of 
tiieir  labours  to  aroteof  ihe  people.  The  Anti-Slavery  or  Free  State 
party  had  also  their  Constitution  to  advocate,  an  instrument  framed  in 
1855,  at  Topeka,  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and  ratified  by 
a  large  majority  of  those  who  voted.  But  the  facts  were  that  scarcely 
any  but  Abolitionists  went  to  the  polls ;  and  it  was  notorious  that  tlio 
Topeka  Constitution  was  the  fruit  of  a  bastard  popiilation  that  had  been 
thrown  into  the  Territory  by  the  "  Emigrant  Aid  Societies "  of  New 
England.  * 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  Mr.  Buchanan  surveyed  the  whole 
ground  of  the  controversy.  He  explained  that  when  he  instructed 
Gov.  Walker  of  Kansas,  in  general  terms,  in  favour  of  submitting  the 
Constitution  to  the  people,  he  had  no  other  object  in  view  beyond  tlie 
all-absorbing  topic  of  slavery ;  he  considered  that  under  the  organic  act 
—known  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill — the  Convention  was  b(»und  to 
submit  the  all-important  question  of  slavery  to  the  people ;  he  added,  that 
it  was  never  his  opinion,  however,  that,  independently  of  this  act,  the 
CJonvention  would  be  bound  to  submit  any  portion  of  the  Constitution  to 
1  popular  vote,  in  order  to  give  it  validity ;  and  he  argued  the  fallacy  and 
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anreasonableness  of  Buch  an  opinion,  by  insisting  that  it  was  in  opposition  to 
the  principle  which  pervaded  our  institutions,  and  which  was  every  day 
carried  into  practice,  to  the  effect  that  the  people  had  the  right  to  delegate 
to  representatives,  chosen  by  themselves,  sovereign  power  to  frame  Con- 
stitutions, enact  laws,  and  perform  many  other  important  acts,  without  the 
necessity  of  testing  the  validity  of  their  work  by  popular  approbation. 

These  views  appeared  reasonable  enough.  But  Mr.  Buchanan  foand 
that  they  were  opposed  by  many  members  of  Congress  who  had  actively 
supported  him  in  his  canvass,  and  chief  and  leader  among  them  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  the  Kansas-Kebraska  bill,  Mr.  Douglas.  This  man 
had  assembled  an  opposition  under  the  captivating  term  of  ^^  popular 
sovereignty  ; "  but  these  words  had  a  certain  narrow  and  technical  party 
meaning,  and  covered  a  remarkable  and  ingenious  design  upon  the  powei 
and  interests  of  the  South. 

It  had  long  been  evident  to  intelligent  observers  that  the  Northern 
Democratic  party,  of  which  Mr.  Douglas  some  time  ago  had  been  the 
acknowledged  leader,  was  becoming  demoralized  on  the  slavery  question. 
This  party  had  formerly  acted  with  the  South  for  political  power.  In  the 
depression  of  that  power  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  anti-slavery  party  in 
the  Koi*th,  it  had  no  hesitation  in  courting  and  conciliating  the  ruling 
clement.  This  disposition  was  accommodated  by  the  controversy  which 
bad  taken  place  between  Mr.  Douglas  and  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Buchanan.  The  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  North  was  conciliated 
by  the  partisans  of  the  former  in  adopting  a  new  principle  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Territories,  which  was  to  allow  tlie  people  to  determine  the 
question  of  slavery  m  their  Territorial  capacity^  without  awaiting  tlieir 
organization  as  a  State,  and  thus  to  risk  the  decision  of  the  rights  of  die 
South  on  the  verdict  of  a  few  settlers  on  the  public  domain.  This  doc- 
trine was  violently  entitled  by  Mr.  Douglas  "  popular  sovereignty ;  '*  but 
it  was  more  justly  described  by  Gov.  Wise  of  Virginia,  as  "  a  short  cut  to 
all  the  ends  of  Black  Bepublicanism." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Mr.  Douglas  had  tortnred  the  language  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  into  the  sense  that  the  unorganized  population  of  a 
Territory  might  decide  the  question  of  slavery  as  against  the  State 
interests  of  the  South ;  thus  indicating  to  the  North  that  this  measure 
might  quite  as  easily  and  readily  exclude  slavery  as  the  intervention  of 
Congress,  the  right  of  which  the  Black  Republican  party  claimed. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  an  able  and  eloquent  demagogue.  He  imposed  his 
doctrine  upon  the  minds  of  not  a  few  of  the  Southern  people  by  the  artftd- 
ness  of  its  appeals  to  the  name  of  a  principle,  which  had  none  of  the 
substance  pf  justice  or  equality.  He  raised  in  Congress  what  was  called 
the  Anti-Lecompton  party,  pledged  to  the  exclusion  of  Kansas  under  the 
Leoompton  Constitution,  and  insisting  on  the  right  of  Territorial  legisla- 
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tion  on  the  subject  of  Blaverj.    For  six  months  the  Kansas  question  occu- 
pied Congress,  and  held  the  country  in  anxiety  and  suspense.    It  was 
contest  for  political  power  between  North  and  South.    The  mere  indus  * 
trial  interests  or  morals  of  slavery  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  sum  of  the  controversy  was  that  the  South  struggled  for  the 
principle  of  equality  in  the  Territories,  without  reference  to  the  selfish 
interests  of  slavery,  and  even  with  the  admission  of  the  hopelessness  of 
those  interests  in  Kansas ;  while  the  North  contended  for  the  narrow 
eelfish,  practical  consequence  of  making  Kansas  a  part  of  her  Free-soil 
possessions.  This  was  evident  in  the  debates  in  Congress.  At  one  stage 
of  the  discussion,  Mr.  English,  of  Indiana,  asked  the  question  :  ^'  Is  there 
*  a  Southern  man  here  who  will  vote  against  the  admission  of  Kansas  as 
a  Free  State,  if  it  be  the  undoubted  will  of  the  people  of  that  Territory 
that  it  shall  be  a  Free  State — ^if  she  brings  here  a  Constitution  to  that 
effect  ? " — and  there  was  a  general  response  "  Not  one  "  from  the  Southern 
dde  of  the  House.  At  another  period  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Barksdisile  of 
Mississippi  put  the  question  to  Black  Bcpublican  members  whether  they 
wotdd  vote  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  with  a  Consti^ 
tation  tolerating  slavery  ^^  if  a  hundred  thousand  people  there. wished  it." 
Mr.  Oiddings  of  Ohio  replied  that  he  "  would  never  vote  to  compel  his 
State  to  associate  with  another  Slave  State."  Mr.  Stanton,  his  colleague, 
added :  ^^  I  will  say  that  the  Bepublican  members  of  this  House,  so  far  a 
I  know,  will  never  vote  for  the  admission  of  any  Slave  State  north  of 
36*^  30'." 

The  r^ult  of  the  dispute  was  the  report  of  a  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Kansas,  which  became  a  law  in  June,  1858,  and  substantially  secured 
nearly  all  that  the  North  had  claimed  in  the  matter.  Tlie  people  were 
authorized  to  form  a  new  Constitution.  Kansas  did  not  come  into  the 
Union  until  nearly  three  years  aftei-wards,  just  as  it  was  going  to  pieces ; 
and  then  it  came  in  with  an  anti-slavery  Constitution,  and  President 
Buchanan,  consistently,  signed  the  bill  of  admission. 

But  the  trouble  did  not  end  with  the  solution  of.  the  Kansas  difficulty. 
The  true  character  of  that  event,  and  the  debates  which  had  attended  it  in 
Congress,  convinced  the  South  that  it  could  hardly  expect,  under  any  cir- 
enmstances,  the  addition  of  another  Slave  State  to  the  Union.  The  per- 
nicious doctrines  of  Mr.  Douglas  were  used  to  erect  a  party  which,  while 
it  really  pandered  to  tlie  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  tlie  North,  imposed 
upon  the  Soatli  by  cheap  expressions  of  conservatism,  and  glozcd  state 
raents  of  its  designs.  ^Mr.  Douglas  proclaimed  his  views  to  be  in  favour  of 
non-intervention  by  Congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  he  avowed  \\k^ 
continued  and  unalterable  opposition  to  Black-Bepublicanism  ;  his  princi- 
ples were  professed  to  be  "  held  subject  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court" — ^the  distinction  between  judicial  questions  and  political  questions 
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being  pnrpoBelj  clouded ;  and  his  friends,  with  an  ingenious  sophistry 
that  had  imposed  upon  the  South  for  thirty  years  with  success,  insisted 
that  tlie  support  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  a  support  of  the  party  in  the 
STorth  which  had  stood  by  the  South  amid  persecution  and  defamation. 

But  it  was  evident  to  reflecting  minds  that,  either  by  the  policy  of  the 
Black  Ilepublican  party,  or  the  shorter  device  of  the  Douglas  Democracy 
for  the  government  of  the  Territories,  the  sectional  equilibrium  of  the 
Union  was  lost.  A  disposition  was  shown  to  calculate  the  real  value  of  a 
Union  which,  by  its  mere  name  and  the  paraphrases  of  demagogues,  had 
long  governed  the  affections  of  the  people,  but  in  which,  it  was  now  seen^ 
the  South  must  constantly  descend  in  political  power ;  in  which  she  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  North  in  unequal  taxatigns  and  :n  the  courses  of  trade,  esti- 
mated by  a  Northern  writer  at  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year ; 
and  in  which  she  was  constantly  enduring  insult,  occupied  the  position  of 
an  inferiour,  and  was  designated  as  the  spotted  and  degraded  part  of 
America. 
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Other  events  were  to  repeat  and  enlarge  the  shock  given  to  the  Union 
by  the  Kansas  controversy.  In  October,  1859,  occurred  the  famous  John 
Brown  raid  into  Virginia,  in  which  an  old  man,  who  had  obtained  in  Kan- 
sas the  notoriety  of  a  horse-thief  and  an  assassin,  invaded  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia at  Harper's  Ferry  with  a  band  of  outlaws,  declared  his  purpose 
to  free  the  slaves,  and  commenced  with  a  work  of  blood  the  first  acts  of 
sectional  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  It  seems 
that  this  man,  who  had  the  singular  combination  of  narrow  sagacity,  or 
cunning  with  visionary  recklessness  that  is  often  observed  in  fanatics,  had, 
in  1858,  summoned  a  convention  in  West  Canada,  in  which  he  proposed 
to  substitute  a  plan  of  action  entitled  '^  Provisional  Constitution  and  Ordi- 
nances" for  all  other  governments  then  in  existence  in  the  United 
States. 

This  fanatical  instrument  has  a  vety  curious  interest  from  its  general 
similitude  to  that  ^'  plan  of  action  "  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
Government  at  Washington  in  its  great  war  upon  the  South,  and  its  sub- 
sequent programme  of  subjugation. 

The  main  point  of  the  preamble  of  John  Brown's  Constitution  was  to 
announce  the  fact  that  the  new  government  especially  contemplated  the 
accession  of  ^^  the  proscribed,  oppressed,  and  enslaved  "  people  of  the 
United  States.  And  this,  and  the  qualification  for  membership  in  a  fol« 
lowing  article,  intimated  that  not  sex,  colour,  age,  political  or  social  condi 
tion  would  be  at  all  considered  against  any  one. 
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The  powei'sof  the  central  Congress  were  defined  in  this  instrument  after 
the  strictest  school  of  Consolidation ;  and  the  existence  of  the  States  was 
nowhere  practically  acknowledged. 

In  article  17  we  find  the  following  provision  : 

"  It  shall  be  the  dotj  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  to  find  out,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  real  friends,  as  well  as  enemies  of  this  organization  in  every  part  of  the 
oonntry ;  to  secare  among  them  inn-keepers,  private  postmasters,  private  mail  contrac- 
tors, messengers  and  agents,  through  whom  may  be  obtained  correct  and  regular  infor- 
mation oonstantly/' 

The  remaining  articles  of  the  Constitution  develop  a  plan  to  build  up 
on  the  ruins  of  existing  laws  and  institutions  a  despotism,  in  which  the 
"  enemies  of  the  government "  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  capacity  to  do 
further  evil  by  the  loss  of  their  liberty  and  property,  while  the  loyal  citizens 
are  to  form  a  sort  of  aristocratic  fraternity,  whose  patriotic  duty  it  will  bo 
to  punish  disloyalty  at  all  hours  and  upon  all  occasions  "  promptly  and 
effectually,"  and  "  without  the  formality  of  a  complaint."  The  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  all  slaveholders  and  "  other  disloyal  persons  "  is 
durected ;  and  here,  too,  we  find  prescribed  oaths  of  neutrality  and  alle- 
giance, registering,  &c. 

This  curious  foreshadow  of  the  policy  of  the  North,  which  was  to  sup- 
plant the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  originated  in  a  convention  of 
thirty-five  fanatics,  of  whom  ten  where  white  men  and  the  remaining 
twenty-five  negroes  of  various  shades  of  colour.  John  Brown,  having 
thus  prefaced  his  expedition  into  Virginia,  collected  a  small  company  of 
insurgents,  black  and  white,  on  a  farm  he  had  rented  near  Harper^s  Ferry, 
hoping  that,  as  he  invaded  Virginia,  the  blacks  would  fiock  to  his  stand- 
ard, and  be  armed  there  with  the  pikes  and  rifles  he  had  provided  for  his 
recruits. 

At  half  past  ten  o'clock,  Sunday  night,  17th  October,  1859,  the  Poto- 
mac was  crossed,  and,  proceeding  with  military  method,  the  party  seized 
first  the  watchman  guarding  the  railroad  bridge  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and, 
posting  pickets  at  certain  points,  occupied  the  arsenal  and  armory  buildmg. 
A  white  confederate,  named  Cook,  went  out  in  command  of  a  party  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  black  recruits  from  the  adjoining  estates  of  slave- 
holders. He  arrested  CoL  Lewis  Washington  in  his  house,  and  brought  in 
Bome  other  hostages  in  the  persons  of  prominent  citizens.  In  the  mean- 
while, Brown's  pickets  from  time  to  time  arrested  and  brought  into  his 
presence  all  who,  from  motives  of  curiosity  or  otherwise,  had  ventui'ed 
within  his  military  lines.  These  were  retained  as  prisoners  in  one  of  tlie 
armory  buildings.  Tlie  pickets  having  captured  one  of  the  watchmen  on 
the  bridge,  when  the  one  who  was  to  relieve  him  made  his  appearance, 
Uiey  diallenged  him.    He,  alarmed,  at  once  retreated  without  obeying 
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ilicir  comipand  to  stand.  Finding  words  of  no  avail,  the  outlaws  fired 
upon  the  fugitive,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground.  Upon  examining  their 
victim,  they  discovered  that  he  was  a  nmlatto  and  mortally  wounded. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Baltimore  train  arrived.  This 
was  halted  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  finally,  after  much  expostulation, 
allowed  to  pass.  The  news  soon  reached  Washhigton ;  and  Col.  Robert 
E.  Lee,  then  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Second  Cavalry,  was  despatched  to 
coDMnand  the  regular  troops  concentrating  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Acoom- 
jmnied  by  his  aid,  Lieut.  J.  Ei  B.  Stuart — afterward  the  world-renowned 
cavalry  chief  of  Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia — ^he  set  out  on  a  special 
train,  and  sent  a  telegraphic  despatch  to  the  17.  S.  Marines,  in  advance  of 
him,  directing  them  what  to  do.  Other  troops — the  militia  from  Virginia 
and  Maryland — had  promptly  reached  the  scene,  and  when  Col.  Lee 
arrived  during  the  night,  were  awaiting  his  orders  to  act.  He  imme- 
diately placed  his  command  within  the  armory  grounds,  so  as  to  com- 
pletely surround  the  fire-engine  house  where  the  insurgents  had  taken 
refuge.  In  it,  Brown  and  his  party  had  confined  Col.  Washington, 
Mr.  Dangerfield,  and  some  other  citizens  whom  they  had  surprised  and 
captured  the  night  before ;  and  therefore  to  use  the  cannon  upon  it  now 
would  be  to  endanger  the  lives  of  friends  as  well  as  foes. 

Accordingly,  at  daylight.  Col.  Lee  took  measures  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  the  insurgents,  if  possible,  without  bloodshed.  At  seven  in  the 
morning  he  sent  his  aid,  Lieut.  Stuart,  to  summon  them  quietly  to  sur- 
render, promising  only  protection  from  violence  and  a  trial  according  to 
law.  Brown  refused  all  terms  but  those  which  he  had  more  than  once 
already  asked  for,  namely :  ^^  That  he  should  be  permitted  to  pass  out 
unmolested  with  his  men  and  arms  and  prisoners,  that  they  should  proceed 
unpursued  to  the  second  toll-gate,  when  they  would  free  their  prisoners, 
and  take  the  chances  of  escape."  These  concessions  were,  of  course, 
refused. 

At  last,  perceiving  all  his  humane  eflfbrts  to  be  of  no  avail,  Col.  Lee 
gave  orders  for  an  attack.  A  strong  party  of  marines  advanced  by  two 
lines  quickly  on  each  side  of  the  door.  When  near  enough,  two  powerful 
men  sprung  between  the  lines,  and,  with  heavy  sledge-hammers,  attempted 
to  batter  down  the  doors,  but  failed.  They  then  took  hold  of  a  ladder 
some  forty  feet  long,  and,  advancing  on  a  run,  brought  it  with  tremendous 
effect  upon  the  door.  At  the  second  blow  it  gave  way,  and  immediately 
the  marines  rushed  to  the  breach  as  a  volley  from  within  came  right  upon 
them.  One  man,  in  the  front,  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  sharp  and  rapid 
was  the  firing  from  within  from  the  insurgents,  now  driven  to  desperation. 
The  next  moment  the  gap  was  widened,  and  the  marines  poured  in. 
As  Lieut.  Stuart  entered  the  door,  a  voice  cried  out,  "  I  surrender." 
Brown  said,  ^'  One  man  surrenders,  give  him  quarter  I  "  and  at  the  same 
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time  fired  his  piece.  The  next  moment  Stuart's  sword  had  entered  Lis 
skull,  and  the  desperate  outkw  was  stretched  bleeding.  The  other  insar- 
gents  were  quickly  secured  ;  and  the  liberated  citizens,  who  had  held  up 
their  bands  to  designate  themselves  to  the  marines,  and  thus  escape  their 
fire,  were  hailed  with  shouts  of  congratulation  as  they  passed  out  of  the 
building. 

"Willie  suffering  from  a  wound  supposed  to  be  mortal,  Brown  made  the 
following  admissions  to  Governor  Wise  of  Virginia :  "  I  never  had  more 
than  twenty-two  men  about  the  place  at  one  time;  but  had  it  so 
arranged,  that  I  could  arm,  at  any  time,  fifteen  hundred  men  with  the 
following  arms:  two  thousand  Sharp's  rifles,  two  hundred  Maynard's 
revolvers,  one  thousand  spears.  I  would  have  armed  the  whites  with  the 
rifles  and  revolvers,  and  the  blacks  with  the  spears;  they  not  being 
Bufiiciently  familiar  with  other  arms.  I  had  plenty  of  ammunition  and 
provisions,  and  had  a  good  right  to  expect  the  aid  of  from  two  to  five 
thousand  men,  at  any  time  I  wanted  them.  Help  was  promised  me  fi'om 
Maiyland,  Kentucky,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Canada. 
The  blow  was  struck  a  little  too  soon.  The  passing  of  the  train  on  Smiday 
night  did  the  work  for  us ;  that  killed  us.  I  only  regret  that  I  have  i'ailed 
m  my  designs ;  but  I  have  no  apology  to  make  or  concession  to  ask  now. 
Had  we  succeeded,  when  our  arms  and  funds  were  exhausted  by  an' 
increasing  army,  contributions  would  have  been  levied  on  the  slaveholders, 
and  their  property  appropriated  to  defray  expenses  and  carry  on  the  war 
of  freedom." 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1859,  having  been  tried  at  Charleston,  Vir- 
ginia, and  condenmed.  Brown  was  conducted  to  the  gallows,  and  there,  in 
sight  of  the  beautiful  country,  a  portion  of  which  he  had  hoped  one .  day 
to  possess,  he  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  He  died  with  the 
onnatural  firmness  of  a  fanatic — but  as  many  in  the  North  interpreted  it, 
with  the  exalted  courage  of  a  martyr. 

It  had  been  said  in  some  Northern  newspapers  that  the  John  Brown , 
raid  and  its  expiation  would  have  a  good  effect  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  the  crime  and  madness  of  Abolition  doctrines.  But  subsequent 
events  were. quite  to  the  contrary.  Tlie  Northern  elections  of  the  next 
month  showed  no  diminution  in  the  Black  Republican  vote.  The  mani- 
festations of  sympathy  for  John  Brown  could  not  be  contained,  and  took 
plaoe  openly  in  many  of  the  Northern  cities  and  towns.  Upon  the  day 
appointed  for  his  execution,  a  motion  for  adjournment,  out  of  respect  to 
the  sacredness  of  the  day,  was  lost  in  the  State  Senate  of  Massachusetts  by 
only  thi-ee  votes  ;  while  in  many  of  the  towns  the  bells  of  the  churches 
were  tolled,  and  congregations  assembled  to  consecrate  the  memory  of 
their  hero.  The  body  was  carried  to  North  Elba  in  New  York,  and  after 
it  was  onsigned  to  the  grave,  many  of  the  New  England  clergy  allotted 
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Jolin  Brown  an  apotheosis,  and  consigned  his  example  to  emulation  as  one 
not  only  of  public  virtue,  but  of  particular  service  to  God. 

But  a  much  graver  scries  of  events  was  to  show  the  real  sympathy  of 
the  North  with  John  Brown's  '*  plan  of  action,"  and  to  attest  the  rapid 
tendency  of  the  Blaek  flepnblican  party  to  the  worst  schools  of  Abolitioiu 
At  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  1859,  the  Black  Republicaoi 
nominated  to  the  speakership  of  the  House  Mr.  Sherman  of  Ohio,  who  had 
made  himself  especially  odious  to  the  South,  by  publicly  recommending, 
in  connection  with  sixty-eight  other  Republican  Congressmen,  a  fanatical 
document  popularly  known  as  "  Hdpen^B  BodkP  This  publication,  thus 
endorsed  by  Black  Republicans,  and  circulated  by  them  in  the  Northerc. 
elections,  openly  defended  and  sought  to  excite  servile  insurrections  in  th<# 
South ;  and  it  was  with  reason  that  the  entire  Southern  delegation  gavo 
warning  that  they  would  r^ard  the  election  of  Mr.  Sherman,  or  of  anj 
man  with  his  record,  as  an  open  declaration  of  war  upon  the  institutiotiii 
of  the  South  ;  as  much  so,  some  of  the  members  declared,  as  if  the  John 
Brown  raid  were  openly  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Repr**- 
sentatives. 

This  book,  which  even  Mr.  Seward,  the  leader  of  the  Black  Republiea 
party,  had  recommended,  along  with  others,  urged  the  North  to  exterm: 
nato  slavery,  and  at  once,  without  the  slightest  compensation,  in  language  o* 
which  the  following  is  a  specimen,  addressed  to  the  Southerners :  "  Frown 
sirs ;  fret,  foam,  prepare  your  weapons,  threaten,  strike,  shoot,  stab,  brin^ 
on  civil  war,  dissolve  the  Union  ;  nay,  annihilate  the  solar  system,  if  yoc 
will — do  all  this,  more,  less,  better,  worse — anything ;  do  what  you  will 
sirs — you  can  neither  foil  nor  intimidate  us ;  our  purpose  is  as  fixed  as  the 
eternal  pillars  of  heaven ;  we  have  determined  to  abolish  slavery,  and— 
80  help  us  God — abolish  it  we  will  1 " 

Some  other  extracts  from  this  infamous  book  we  may  place  here  to 
indicate  its  character,  and  the  importance  of  the  act  of  the  Black  Repub- 
lican party  in  endorsing  it  as  a  campaign  document :  ^'  Slavery  is  a  great 
moral,  social,  civil,  and  political  evil,  to  be  got  rid  of  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable period Three^uarters  of  a  century  hence,  if  the  South 

retains  slavery,  which  God  forbid  1  she  will  be  to  the  North  what  Poland 

is  to  Russia,  Cuba  to  Spain,  and  Ireland  to  England Our 

own  banner  is  inscribed — No  cooperation  with  slaveholders  in  politics ;  no 
fellowship  with  them  in  religion ;  no  affiliation  with  them  in  society ;  no 
recognition  of  pro-slavery  men,  except  as  ruffians,  outlaws,  and  criminala. 
.  ■  .  .  .  We  believe  it  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  desire,  the  determiniM' 
tion,  and  the  destiny  of  the  Republican  party  to  give  the  death-blow  to 

slavery In  -any  event,  come  what  will,  transpire  what  may, 

the  institution  of  slavery  must  be  abolished We  are  deter- 
mined to  abolish  slavery  at  all  hazards — in  defiance  of  all  the  opposition. 
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of  whatever  nature,  it  is  possible  for  the  slaveocrats  to  bring  against  na 
Of  this  they  may  take  due  notice,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 
....  It  is  our  honest  conviction  tliat  all  the  pro-slavery  slaveholders 
deserve  to  be  at  once  reduced  to  a  parallel  with  the  basest  criminals  that 

lie  fettered  within  the  cells  of  our  public  prisons Compeusa- 

lion  to  slave-owners  for  negroes !  Preposterous  idea — the  suggestion  is 
criminal,  the  demand  unjust,  wicked,  monstrous,  damnable.  Shall  we  pat 
the  blood-hounds  for  the  sake  of  doing  them  a  favour  ?  ShaU  we  feed  the 
curs  of  slavery  to  make  them  rich  at  our  expense  ?  Pay  these  whelps  for 
the  privil^e  of  converting  them  into  decent,  honest,  upright  men  ? " 

Such  was  the  language,  endorsed  by  sixty-eight  Northern  Congressmen, 
applied  to  the  South :  to  that  part  of  the  Union  indeed  which  was  the 
superiour  of  the  North  in  every  true  and  refined  element  of  civilization  ;^ 
which  had  contributed  more  than  its  share  to  all  that  had  given  lustre  to 
the  military  history  of  America,  or  the  councils  of  its  senate ;  which,  in 
fact,  had  produced  that  list  of  illustrious  American  names  best  known  in 
Europe :  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Marshall, 
Clay,  Calhoun,  Scott,  and  Maury. 

The  fact  was  that  insult  to  the  South  had  come  to  be  habitual  through 
every  expression  of  Northern  opinion  ;  not  only  in  political  tirades,  but 
through  its  lessons  of  popular  education,  the  ministrations  of  its  church, 
its  literature,  and  every  form  of  daily  conversation.  The  rising  generation 
of  the  North  were  taught  to  regard  the  Southerner  as  one  of  a  lower  order 
of  civilization  ;  a  culprit  to  reform,  or  a  sinner  to  punish.  A  large  party 
in  the  North  affected  the  insolent  impertinence  of  regarding  the  Union  as 
a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  of  taunting  the  South  with  the 
di^race  which  her  association  in  the  Union  inflicted  upon  the  superiour 
and  more  virtuous  people  of  the  Northern  States.  There  were  no  bounds 
to  this  conceit.  It  was  said  that  the  South  was  an  inferiour  part  of  the 
country ;  that  she  was  a  '^  plague-spot ;  "  that  the  national  fame  abroad 
was  compromised  by  the  association  of  the  South  in  the  Union ;  and  that 
a  New  England  traveller  in  Europe  blushed  to  confess  himself  an  American, 
because  nearly  half  of  the  nation  of  that  name  were  slaveholders.  Not  a 
few  of  the  Abolitionists  made  a  pretence  of  praying  that  the  Union  might 
be  dissolved,  that  they  might  be  cleared,  by  the  separation  of  North  and 
South,  of  any  implication  in  the  crime  of  slavery.  Even  that  portion  of 
the  party  calling  themselves  Eepublicans,  affected  that  the  Union  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  North.  Mr.  Banks,  speaker  of  the  House  in  the  Thirty-first 
Congress,  was  the  author  of  the  coarse  jeer — "  Let  tJie  Union  slide  ;  '*  and 
the  New  York  TribwM  had  complained  that  the  South  "  could  not  be 
iicisfid  out  of  the  Union." — ^Wo  shall  see  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events 
how  this  Northern  affectation  for  disimion  was  a  lie,  a  snare  to  the  South, 
and  a  hypocrisy  unparalleled  in  all  the  records  of  partisan  animosity. 
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It  would  have  been  more  or  less  than  human  nature  if  the  South  had 
not  been  incensed  at  expressionB  in  which  her  people  were  compared  with 
"  mad-dogs  " — ^with  "  small-pox,  as  nuisances  to  be  abated,"  or  classed  with 
gangs  of  'Micensed  robbers,"  "thieves,"  and  "murderers,"  But  it  was 
not  only  the  wretched  ribaldry  of  the  "  Helper  Book  "  that  was  the  cause 
of  excitement ;  the  designs  there  declared  of  war  upon  the  South,  and 
recommended  by  an  array  of  Black  Bepublican  names,  were  the  occasion 
of  the  most  serious  alarm.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Sherman,  the  "  Helper 
Book  "  candidate  for  the  speakership  of  the  House,  was  finally  withdi*awn, 
and  Aie  of  his  party,  not  a  subscriber  to  the  book,  olecteii.  But  the  fact 
remained  that  mure  than  three-fourths  of  tlie  entire  Northern  del^ation 
had  adhered  to  Mr.  Sherman  for  nearly  two  months  in  a  factious  and 
fanatical  spirit  Such  an  exhibition  of  obstinate  rancour  could  no^  fail  to 
produce  a  deep  impression  on  the  South ;  and  the  early  dissolution  of  the 
Union  had  now  come  to  be  a  subject  freely  canvassed  in  Congress  and  in 
the  country. 

We  have  thus,  in  a  rapid  summary  of  political  events  from  1857  to 
1860— the  Kansas  controversy,  the  John  Brown  raid,  and  the  "  Helper 
Book  "  imbroglio — enabled  tlie  reader  to  discover  and  combine  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  indications  of  the  coming  catastrophe  of  Disunion.  In 
the  historical  succession  of  events  we  shall  see  that  occurrence  rapidly  and 
steadily  advancing,  until  at  last  the  shai*p  and  distinct  issue  of  a  sectional ' 
despotism  was  forced  upon  the  South,  and  war  precipitated  upon  the 
country. 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  South  had  cooperated  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  North  in  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1856,  upon  the 
principles  of  the  platform  adopted  by  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
assembled  in  Cincinnati,  in  June  of  that  year.  They  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  continue  this  cooperation  in  the  election-  of  1860,  updn  the  prip- 
ciples  of  the  Cincinnati  platform  ;  but  demanded,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  this,  that  the  question  of  the  construction  of  this  platform  should  be 
satisfactorily  settled.  To  tliis  end,  the  Democratic  party,  in  several  of  the 
Southern  States,  defined  the  conditions  upon  which  their  delegates  should 
hold  seats  in  the  National  Convention,  appointed  to  meet  at  Charleston, 
on  the  23d  of  April,  1860.  The  Dennocracy  in  Alabama  moved  first  and 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  the  pui^rt  of  which  was  afterwards 
embodied  in  the  instructions  administered  by  some  of  the  other  Cotton 
States  to  their  delegations  to  the  National  Convention. 

The  most  important  of  these  resolutions  were  as  follows : 

i 

^Beiohed^  That  the  Gonstitntion  of  the  United  States  Is  a  compact  between  sovereign 
and  co-eqnal  States,  united  upon  the  basis  of  perfect  eqnality  of  rightfi  and  privileges. 

^^  EeBohtd^  further^  That  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  are  common  property,  in 
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wlkioh  &«  States  have  eqaal  rights,  and  to  which  the  citizens  of  any  State  may  right- 
fdlly  emigrate,  with  their  slaves  or  other  property,  recognized  as  such  in  any  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  or  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

^  Bewhed,  further,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  power  to  abolish 
■laTerj  in  the  Territories,  or  to  prohibit  its  introduction  into  any  of  them. 

*^  Jimohed,  further,  That  the  Territorial  Legislatures,  created  by  the  legislation  of 
Or.ngreas,  have  no  power  to  abolish  slavery,  or  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  the  same, 
or  to  impair  by  unfriendly  legislation  the  eecnrity  and  full  enjoyment  of  the  same  within 
the  Territories ;  and  such  constitutional  power  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  people  of 
the  Territories  in  any  capacity,  before,  in  the  ezerolBe  of  a  lawful  authority,  they  form  a 
Oonstitntlon,  preparatory  to  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union ;  and  their  action  in  the 
ezerciBe  of  such  lawful  authority  certainly  cannot  operate  or  take  effect  before  their 
■ctnal  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union." 

When  tlie  Convention  met  at  Charleston  two  sets  of  i-esolutions  were 
represented : 

I. 

**  BeBohed,  That  the  platform  at  Cincinnati  be  reaflSrmed  with  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

^^Bsioked,  That  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States  hold  these  cardinal  principles  on 
the  snbjeit  of  slavery  in  the  Territories :  First,  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  Territories.  Second,  that  the  Territorial  Legislature  has  no  power  to 
abolish  Bravery  in  any  Territory,  nor  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  therein,  nor 
any  power  to  exclude  slavery  therefrom,  nor  any  power  to  destroy  and  impair  the  right 
of  property  in  slaves  by  any  legislation  whatever. 
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^*  Seaohed,  That  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Democratic  pifrty  at  Cincinnati  be 
affirmed,  with  the  following  explanatory  resolutions : 

.  *^  ^r9t  That  the  government  of  a  Territory,  organized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  is 
provisional  and  temporary ;  and,  during  its  existence,  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  an  equal  right  to  settle  with  their  property  in  the  Territory,  without  their  rights, 
either  of  person  or  property,  being  destroyed  or  impaired  by  Congressional  or  Territorial 
kgisladon. 

"'  Second.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  all  its  departments,  to 
protect,  when  necessary,  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  in  the  Territories  and 
wherever  else  its  constitutional  authority  extends. 

^  Third.  That  when  the  settlers  in  a  Territory,  having  an  adequate  population,  form 
ft  State  Constitution,  the  right  of  sovereignty  commences,  and  being  consummated  by 
admission  into  the  Union,  they  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  people  of  other  States ; 
ftod  the  State  thns  organized,  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union,  whotlier  its 
Constitution  prohibits  or  recognizes  the  institution  of  slavery." 

The  Convention  refused  to  accept  either  of  the  forgoing  resolntions, 
and  adopted,  by  a  rote  of  165  to  138,  the  following  as  its  platform  on  tlie 
threrj  qnestion : 
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*'  1.  Seiohedj  That  we,  the  Demooraoy  of  the  Union,  in  Convendon  assembled,  hereby 
declare  oar  affirmance  of  the  resolutiona  nnanimonsly  adopted  and  declared  as  a  platform 
of  principles  by  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  year  1856,  believing 
that  Democratic  principles  are  unchangeable  in  their  natnre,  when  applied  to  the  same 
subject-matters ;  and  we  recommend  as  the  only  farther  resolutions  the  following: 

'^  Inasmuch  as  difiPerences  of  opinion  exist  in  the  Democratic  party  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  powers  of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  and  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  over  the  institution  of  slavery 
within  the  Territories : 

"  2.  Resolved^  That  the  Democratic  party  will  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  questions  of  constitutional  law/' 

This  platform  being  nnsatiBfactory  to  the  Southern  delegates,  a  body 
of  them  seceded,  and  called  a  new  Convention  at  Baltimore,  on  the  18th 
of  June.  The  Cotton  States  all  withdrew  from  the  Charleston  Convention ; 
but  the  Border  States  remained  in  it,  with  the  hope  of  effecting  some  ulti- 
mate settlement  of  the  difficulty.  But  the  reassembling  of  the  Convention 
at  Baltimore  resulted  in  a  final  and  embittered  separation  of  the  opposing 
delegations.  The  majority  at  Charleston  exhibited  a  more  uncompromising 
spirit  than  ever ;  and  Virginia,  and  all  the  Border  Slave  States,  with  the 
exception  of  Missouri,  withdrew  from  the  Convention,  and  united  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Cotton  States,  then  assembled  in  Baltimore,  in  the 
nomination  of  candidates  representing  the  views  of  the  South.  Their  nomi- 
nees were  John  C.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky  for  President,  and  Joseph 
Lane  of  Oregon  for  Vice-President. 

The  old  Convention,  or  what  remained  of  it,  nominated  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  of  Illinois  for  President,  and  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick  of  Alabama 
for  Vice-President  The  latter  declining,  Herschel  V.  Johnson  of  Oeorgia 
was  substituted  on  the  ticket. 

A  Convention  of  what  was  called  the  "  Constitutional  Union  "  party 
met  in  Baltimore  on  the  9th  of  May,  1860,  and  nominated  for  President 
and  Vice-President  John  Bell  of  Tennessee  and  Edward  Everett  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Their  platform  consisted  of  a  vague  and  undefined  enumeration 
of  their  political  principles,  as,  "The  Constitution  of  the  Country,  the 
Union  of  the  States,  and  Enforcement  of  the  Laws." 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Black  Bepublican  party  was  held  at 
Chicago  in  the  month  of  June.  It  adopted  a  platform  declaring  freedom 
to  be  the  "  normal  condition  "  of  the  Territories ;  and  protesting  especial 
attachment  to  the  Union  of  the  States.  The  Presidential  ticket  nomi- 
nated by  the  Convention  was,  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  for  President, 
and  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine  for  Vice-President. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Southern  Democracy  supported  the  Breckin- 
ridge ticket;  it  was  the  leading  ticket  in  all  the  Slave  States  except 
Missouri ;  but  in  the  North  only  a  small  and  feeble  minority  of  the  Demo- 
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cratic  partj  gave  it  their  fiupport.  In  several  States,  the  friends  of 
Dooglas,  of  Breckinridge,  and  of  Bell  coalesced,  to  a  certain  extent,  with 
a  Tiew  to  the  defeat  of  Lincoln,  bnt  without  success,  except  in  Kew  Jersey, 
Inhere  they  partially  succeeded. 

Hie  result  of  the  contest  was,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  received  the  entire 
electoral  vote  of  every  free  State,  except  New  Jersey,  and  was,  of  course, 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitation. 

The  entire  popular  vote  for  Lincoln  was  1,858,200 ;  that  for  Douglas, 
giving  him  his  share  of  the  fusion  vote,  1,276,780 ;  that  for  Breckinridge, 
giving  him  his  share  of  the  fusion  vote,  812,500 ;  and  that  for  Bell,  includ- 
ing his  proportion  of  the  fusion  vote,  735,504.  The  whole  vote  against 
Lincoln  was  thus  2,824,874,  showing  a  clear  aggregate  majority  against 
him  of  nearly  a  million  of  votes. 

The  analysis  of  the  vote  which  elected  Mr.  Lincoln  showed  plainly 
enough  that  it  was  a  sectional  triumph;  and  it  was  in  view  of  that 
omincms  fact,  rather  than  in  any  less  important  resentment,  or  with  any 
especial  reference  to  the  declaration  of  principles  in  the  Chicago  platform, 
that  the  South  proposed  to  repudiate  for  herself  the  result  of  the  election, 
and  to  go  out  of  a  [Jnion  now  plainly  converted  into  a  means  of  deliberate 
sectional  oppression. 

There  has  been  much  loose  and  plausible  protest  against  this  course  of 
the  South,  in  which  it  has  been  said  that  it  was  essentially  revolutionary 
and  refractory ;  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  elected  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Constitution  by  a  majority  of  the  electoral  college,  and  that  the 
South  was  bound  by  honour  and  in  precedent  to  submit  to  the  result  of  an 
election  legitimately  and  constitutionally  accomplished.  Tliis  view  was 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Seward,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  "  Was 
the  election  illegal } "  he  asked.  ^^  No ;  it  is  unimpeachable.  Is  the  can- 
didate personally  offensive  ?  No ;  he  is  a  man  of  unblemished  virtue  and 
amiable  manners.  Is  an  election  of  President  an  unfrequent  or  extraordi- 
nary transaction }  No ;  we  never  had  a  Chief  Magistrate  otherwise 
designated  than  by  such  election,  and  that  form  of  choice  is  renewed 
every  four  years.  Does  any  one  even  propose  to  change  the  mode  of 
appointing  the  Chief  Magistrate  f  No ;  election  by  universal  suffrage,  as 
modified  by  the  Constitution,  is  the  one  crowning  franchise  of  the  Amej-i- 
can  people.    To  save  it  they  would  defy  the  world." 

But  it  was  surprising  to  find  a  man  of  Mr.  Seward's  pretension  to 
statesmanship  using  such  a  loose  and  superficial  argument  to  sustain  an 
election,  the  sectional  significance  of  which,  kept  out  of  view,  was  really 
the  important  point,  and,  of  itself,  terminated  l^e  constitutional  existence 
of  the  Union. 

IVue,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  electoral 
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college.  But  liis  election  was  almost  purely  geographical.  The  South  had 
sustained  a  defeat,  not  at  the  hands  of  a  paitj,  but  at  those  of  the  Northern 
power.  Every  Northern  State  but  New  Jersey  had  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln ; 
every  Southern  State  had  voted  against  him.  I[e  was  not  known  as  a 
statesman,  whose  name  might  therefore  be  one  of  national  significance ;  he 
was  known  only  as  a  partisan,  and  the  election  of  such  a  man  in  such  a 
character  was  plainly  to  declare  war  against  the  other  side. 

In  the  face  of  this  sectional  triumph  there  was  plainly  no  protection  fur 
the  South  in  the  future.  There  was  none  in  power ;  for  the  superiour 
political  strength  of  the  North  was  now  beyond  dispute.  There  was  none 
in  public  opinion ;  for  that,  all  the  political  history  of  America  showed, 
was  the  slave  of  the  majority.  There  was  none  in  tlie  courts ;  for  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  had  been  denounced  in  the  Chicago  platform  as  a 
dangerous  heresy,  and  the  doctrine  upon  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
elected  had  been  actually  declared  illegsd  by  the  supreme  judicial  authority 
of  the  country. 

In  Congress  the  Northern  States  had  183  votes ;  the  South,  if  unani- 
mous, 120.  If  then  the  North  was  prepared  to  act  in  a  mass  its  power 
was  irresistible ;   and  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  plainly  showed  that  it 

'  was  prepared  so  to  act  and  to  carry  out  a  sectional  design.  The  anti- 
slavery  power  in  the  North  was  now  compact  and  invincible.  A  party- 
opposed  to  slavery  had  organized  in  1840,  with  about  seven  thousand 
voters ;  in  1860,  it  had  polled  nearly  two  million  votes,  and  had  succeeded 
in  electing  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  conservative  party  in 
the  North  had  been  thoroughly  corrupted.  They  were  beaten  in  every 
Northern  State  in  1860,  with  a  single  exception,  by  the  avowed  enemicfl 
of  the  South,  who,  but  a  few  years  ago,  had  been  powerless  in  their  midst. 
The  leaders  of  the  Northern  Democratic  party  had,  in  1856  and  in  1860, 

.  openly  taken  the  position  that  freedom  would  be  more  certainly  secured 
in  the  Territories  by  the  rule  of  non-intervention  than  by  any  other  policy 
or  expedient.  Tins  interpretation  of  their  policy  albne  saved  the  Demo- 
cratic party  from  entire  annihilation.  The  overwhelming  pressure  of  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment  had  prevented  their  acceding  to  the  Southern  plat- 
tbrm  in  the  Presidential  canvass.  Nothing  in  the  present  or  in  the  future 
could  be  looked  for  from  the  so-called  conservatives  of  the  North ;  and  the 
South  prepared  to  go  out  of  a  Union  which  no  longer  afforded  any 
guaranty  for  her  rights  or  any  permanent  sense  of  security,  and  which 
had  brought  her  under  the  domination  of  a  section,  the  designs  of  which, 

♦carried  into  legislation,  would  destroy  her  institutions,  and  even  involve 
the  lives  of  her  people. 

Such  was  the  true  and  overwhelming  significance  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
election  to  the  people  of  the  South.  They  saw  in  it  the  era  of  a  sectional 
domination,  which  they  proposed  to  encounter,  not  by  revotutioriy  properly 
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00  called,  not  by  an  attempt  to  recover  by  arms  their  coustitutional  rights 
in  the  TTnion,  but  simply  to  escape  by  withdrawal*  from  the  isonfederation, 
and  the  resumption  of  their  original  character  of  independent  States. 

Bnt  again  it  was  urged  by  the  apologists  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election 
that  Buch  escape  of  the  South  from  its  results  was  unfair,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  during  most  of  .the  preceding  period  of  the  Union,  the  South  had 
held  in  its  hands  the  administration  at  Washington,  and  had  but  little 
reason  now  to  complain  that  it  had  passed  to  those  of  the  rival  section. 

This  view  was  not  without  plausibility,  knd  yet  as  fallacious  as  that 
which  appealed  to  the  prescriptive  rule  of  majorities  in  America.  The 
South  had  held  political  power  at  Washington  for  a  long  time ;  but  that 
power  threatened  nothing  in  the  North,  sought  nothing  fri>m  it,  desired 
to  disturb  nothing  in  it.  It  had  no  aggressive  intent :  it  stood  constantly 
on  the  defensive.  It  had  no  sectional  history :  it  was  associated  with  a 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  "  Do  not  forget,"  said  Senator  Ham- 
mond of  South  Carolina,  when  Mr.  Seward  boasted  in  the  United  States 
Senate  that  the  North  was  about  to  take  control  at  Washington, — ^^  it  can 
never  be  forgotten — it  is  written  on  the  brightest  page  of  human  history — 
that  vre,  the  slaveholders  of  the  South,  took  our  country  in  her  infancy, 
and,  after  ruling  her  for  sixty  out  of  seventy  years  of  her  existence,  we 
Khnil  sniTcnder  her  to  you  without  a  stain  upon  her  honour,  boundless  in 
prosperity,  incalculable  in  her  strength,  the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of 
tlie  world.  Time  will  show  what  you  will  make  of  her ;  but  no  time  can 
ever  diminish  our  glory  or  your  responsibility." 

When  the  South  held  power,  it  was  only  to  the  North  a  certain 
absence  from  office,  a  ceitain  exclusion  from  patronage.  But  when  the 
North  was  to  obtain  it,  acting  not  as  a  party,  but  a  people  united  on  a 
goograp!iical  idea,  it  was  something  more  than  a  negative  evil  or  disap- 
pointment to  the  South ;  it  was  the  enthronement  at  Washington  of  a 
sectional  despotism  that  threatened  the  mstitutions,  the  property,  and  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States.  Power  in  the  hands  of  the 
South  affected  the  patronage  of  a  political  party  in  the  North.  Power  in 
the  hands  of  the  North  affected  the  safety  and  happiness  of  every  indi- 
vidnal  in  the  South. — It  was  simply  determined  by  the  South  to  withdraw 
from  a  game  where  the  stakes  were  so  unequal,  and  where  her  loss  would 
have  been  miiu     • 
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— THE  REPUBLICAN  "ULTIMATUM." — "THE  CBITTENDEN  COMPROMISE^' — MEASURES  OF 
COMPROMISE  AND  PEACE  IN  C0NGBBS8  BZCLUSIVELT  PROPOSED  BY  THE  SOUTH,  AND  DE- 
LIBERATELY DEFEATED  BT  THB  NORTH. — ^THE  PEACE  CONFEBENOB. — ITS  FAILURE. — ^DIS- 
POSITION OF  THE  BORDBR  SLAVE  8TATE8.-—H0W  MISTAKEN  BT  THB  NOBTH. — ^THE  VIBGINIA 
OOITVRNTION.— HOW  THB  SECESSION  PARTY  GAINED  IN  IT. — THE  BBCOBD  OF  VIRGINIA  ON 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  STATE  BIGHTS. — PRESIDENT  BUCHANAN  ON  THE  SECESSION  QUESTION. — 
HIS  WEAK  CHABACTEB  AND  UNDECIDED  POLICY. — HOW  0VEB-CBN8URED  BY  THE  NORTH.-— 
GEN.  SCOTT^S  INTEBMBDDLING. — HIS  IMPBACTICADIJS  ADVICE. — PRESIDENT  BU0HANAN*8 
PERFIDY  IN  THE  MOULTRIB-SUMTEB  AFFAIR. — HIS  INTBBVIBW  WITH  IteB  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
DELEGATION. — A  SECOND  DECEPTION. — THB  "  STAB  OF  THB  WEST  "  AFFAIR. — THB  SITU- 
ATION AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUCHANAN^S  ADMINI8TBATI0N. — THE  COUNTBT  WAITING  FOB  THE 
SIGNAL  OF  COMBAT. 

Thb  telegraph  had  no  Booner  announced  die  election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln President  of  the  United  States  than  the  State  of  South  Carolina  pro- 
pared  for  a  deliberate  withdrawal  from  the  Union.     Considering  the  aiga- 
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mcnt  as  fully  exliausted,  slie  dctennined  to  resume  tlie  exercise  of  lier 
rights  as  a  sovereign  State ;  and  for  this  purpose  her  Legislature  called  a 
Convention.  It  assembled  in  Columbia  on  the  17th  of  December,  1860. 
It8  sessions  were  Iield  in  a  church,  over  which  floated  a  flag  bearing  the 
device  of  a  palmetto  tree,  with  an  open  Bible  at  its  trunk,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion :  "  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trou- 
ble, therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed  and  though 
the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  sea ;  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us — the 
God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge." 

On  the  18th  the  Convention  adjourned  to  Charleston,  and  on  the  20th 
of  December  passed  tlie  memorable  ordinance  of  Secession,  concluding 
that  *^  the  Union  now  subsisting  between  South  Carolina  and  other  States, 
under  the  name  of  *  The  United  States  of  America '  is  hereby  dissolved." 
Tho  ordinance  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote.  A  ceremony  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  signing  in  public  of  the  roll  of  parchment  on  which  the 
ordinance  was  engrossed.  The  public  procession  entered  St.  Andrew's 
Ilall  in  order :  the  President  and  members  of  the  Convention  coming  first, 
followed  by  the  President  and  members  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker 
and  House  of  Representatives.  Their  entry  was  greeted  by  loud  and  pro- 
longed cheers  from  tlie  spectators  ;  the  proceedings  were  commenced  with 
prayer ;  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  then  announced  that  the  ordi- 
nance had  been  engrossed  by  order  of  the  Convention,  and  the  parchment 
roll  was  signed  by  the  membere  who  were  called  successively  to  the  table. 
When  all  had  signed,  the  parchment  was  raised  in  the  sight  of  the  assem- 
blage, and  when  the  President  announced  the  State  of  South  Carolina  an 
Independent  Commonwealth,  the  whole  audience  rose  to  their  feet,  and 
witli  enthusiastic  cheers  testified  their  sense  of  the  thrilling  proclamation. 

A  few  days  after  this  event  a  memorable  event  occurred  in  Charleston 
harbour.  On  the  26th  of  December  Major  Anderson,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Federal  forces  there,  evacuated  Fort  Moultrie,  spiking  the 
guns  and  burning  the  gun  carriages,  and  occupied  Fort  Sumter  with  a 
view  of  strengthening  his  position.  This  movement  was  effected  as  a  sur- 
prise under  cover  of  night.  The  place  in  which  Major  Anderson  had  now 
taken  refuge  was  pronounced  by  military  critics  to  be  well-nigh  impreg- 
nable. Fort  Sumter  was  a  small  work ;  but  as  strong  as  could  well  be 
conceived.  It  was  a  modem  truncated  pentagonal  fort,  rising  abruptly 
out  of  the  water  at  the  mouth  of  Charleston  harbour,  three  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  city.  The  foundation  was  an  artificial  one,  made  of  chips 
of  granite  firmly  imbedded  in  the  mud  and  sand,  and  so  well  constructed 
that  it  had  cost  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  consumed  ten  years  of  labour. 
Wlien  Major  Anderson  occupied  the  fortification,  it  was  so  nearly  com- 
pleted as  to  admit  the  introduction  of  its  armament.  The  walls  were  of 
solid  brick  and  concrete  masonry,  sixty  feet  high,  and  from  eight  to  twelve 
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feet  in  tbicknei»y  ftnd  pierced  for  three  tiers  of  guns  on  the  northern,  east- 
cm,  and  western  sides.  These  guns  commanded  the  harbour,  thus  giving 
the  Federal  garrison  the  power  to  arrest  the  shipping  bound  to  and  from 
tlie  port,  and  to  assume  an  attitude  of  hostility  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
of  that  part  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

In  the  mean  time  the  event  of  South  Carolina's  formal  withdrawal  froni 
the  Union  was  treated  by  the  North  generally  with  derision.  Northern 
newspapers  scoffed  at  her ;  Northern  pictorials  abounded  with  caricatui-es 
of  Palmetto  chivaliy ;  secession  cockades,  it  was  said,  would  soon  pass  out 
of  fashion^  and,  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  United  States  regiment  in 
Cliarleston  harbour,  would  be  found  as  scarce  as  cherries  in  tlie  snow. 
But  what  was  most  remarkable  in  the  treatment  of  the  event  by  the 
Nortliem  newspapers  and  politicians  was,  that  they  all  united  in  affecting 
the  most  entire  and  ready  willingness  that  South  Carolina,  and  as  many 
Slave  States  as  chose  to  accompany  her  should  go  out  of  the  Union  when- 
ever they  pleased.  This  affectation,  which  was  half  insolence  and  half 
hypocrisy,  was  heai'd  everywhere  in  the  North.  As  long,  indeed,  as  the 
North  apprehended  no  serious  consequences,  and  from  its  very  vanity 
refused  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  South  had  any  means  or  resources 
for  making  a  serious  resistance  to  the  Federal  authority,  it  easily  afforded 
t}  ridicule  the  movement  of  South  Carolina ;  to  compare  her  to  a  ^*  spoilt 
child,"  wandering  from  the  fold  of  a  **  paternal  goveniment ; "  and  to 
declare  that  there  was  really  no  design  to  coerce  her  or  her  sister  States, 
but  rather  pleasure  at  the  separation.  ^'  Let  the  prodigal  go,"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  political  preachers  of  the  North.  A  God-speed  was  added  by 
Mr.  Greeley,  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  And  yet  a  few  montlis  later, 
and  these  men  and  their  followers  were  in  agonies  of  anxiety  and  parox- 
ysms of  fnry  to  reclaim  what  they  then  called  the  "  rebel  "  States,  declar- 
ing that  their  cities  should  be  laid  in  ashes,  and  their  soil  sown  with  blood ; 
wliilc  the  benevolent  Tribune  drew  from  its  imagination  and  hopes  a  pic- 
ture, not  of  the  returned  prodigal,  but  of  punished  "  rebels  "  returning 
home  to  find  their  wives  and  children  cowering  in  rags,  and  Famine  sit- 
ting at  the  fireside.'^ 

•  (Ehm  tlM  1K9W  T«k  Tribum  of  Not.  S«»  and  Boo.  17, 1800.) 

^  We  hold  with  Jeffenon  to  the  faiAlienable  right  of  commanities  to  alter  or  abolish  forms  of 
giwemraeni  that  have  beoome  oppreaaive  or  ixgurioas,  and  if  the  Cotton  States  shall  become  satis- 
fieil  that  thej  can  do  better  out  of  the  Uoion  than  in  it,  we  insist  on  letting  thero  go  in  peaosL  The 
ncrht  to  secede  may  be  a  rerolutionary  one,  but  it  exists  nerertLeless,  and  we  do  not  see  how  one 
p  ty  can  have  a  right  to  do  what  another  party  has  a  right  to  prevent.  Whenerer  a  oonsidcmble 
•  don  of  our  Union  shall  deliberatdy  resoire  to  go  out,  we  shall  resist  all  coerctre  measures  dth 
signed  to  keep  it  in.    We  hope  neyer  to  Uto  in  a  Republic  whereof  one  section  is  pinned  to  the 

residue  by  bayonets If  erer  seren  or  eight  States  send  agents  to  Washing^n  to  say, 

We  want  to  go  out  of  the  Tnion,'  we  shaU  feel  oonstrained  by  our  devotion  to  human  liberty,  to 
say,  *  Let  them  go !  *    And  ws  do  not  see  how  we  oould  take  the  other  side,  without  oomii^  in 
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But  had  the  Northern  people  really  boon  candid  and  just  in  their  pro- 
fessed willingness  to  let  the  South  go,  they  might  have  found,  alike  in  th 
political  precedents  of  the  country  and  in  the  sound  reason  of  its  states* . 
men,  ample  grounds  for  such  a  disposition.  The  doctrine  of  State  seces- 
sion  was  no  new  thing  in  the  North.  The  right  of  it  had  been  reserved 
by  the  State  of  New  York,  on  her  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  exercise  of  such  right  had  been  tlireatened  on  four  separate  occasions 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  She  had  threatened  to  secede  from  the 
Union,  with  reference  to  the  adjustment  of  the  State  debts ;  again,  on 
account  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase;  thirdly,  because  of  tlio  war  of 
1812-'14:,  when,  as  Mr.  Jeffei-son  said,  "four. of  the  Eastern  States  were 
only  attached  to  the  Union  like  so  many  inanimate  bodies  to  living  men  ; " 
and  fourthly,  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  when  her  Legislature  actually 
resolved  in  advance  that  this  event  would  be  good  cause  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  With  reference  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  the  bill  to 
admit  into  the  Union  the  Tenitory  of  Orleans,  under  the  name  of  Louis- 
iuna,  Mr.  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  had  placed  on  record  in  Congress  a 
definition  of  the  remedy  of  secession  ;  for,  at  the  instance  of  members,  he 
had  put  in  writing,  and  placed  on  the  desk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  following  proposition :  *'  If  this  bill  passes,  it  is  toy  deliberate 
opinion  that  it  is  virtually  a  dissolution  of  this  Union  ;  that  it  will  free  the 
States  from  their  moral  obligations,  and,  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  definitely  to  prepare  for  a  separation — amica 
bly,  if  they  can  ;  violently,  if  they  must." 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  here  any  discussion  or  recrimination  on 
the  subject  of  State  secession.  For  the  South  claimed  a  double  justification 
of  her  withdrawal  from  the  Union ;  and  in  putting  it  on  the  alternative  of 
that  right  of  self-government  proclaimed  in  the  American  Declaration  of 
Lidependcnce,  and  existing  in  all  republican  systems,  she  could  claim  its 
I'ecognition  from  the  highest  sources,  both  of  ofiicial  and  popular  authority 
in  the  North. 

Indeed,  the  President-elect,  Mr.  Lincoln,  had,  at  another  period  of  his 
public  life,  made  this  remarkable  declaration :  ^'  Any  people,  anywhere, 
being  inclined  and  having  the  power,  have  the  rjght  to  rise  up  and  shake 

£rect  oonflict  with  those  righto  of  man  which  we  hold  paramount  to  all  political  arrangemento,  oow- 
crer  convenient  and  advantageoos.** 

(Fnm  the  aarne,  of  Haj  1, 1861.) 

''Bat,  nerertlielefla,  we  mean  to  conquer  them  [the  Confederate  Statei*],  not  merely  to  defeat.^ 
but  to  eonqufTy  to  Bubjugate  tfiem.  But  when  the  rebellioaa  traitors  are  overwhelmed  hi  the  fleki^ 
mA  Bcattered  like  leaves  before  an  angry  wind,  it  mtui  not  be  to  rHum  to  peaceful  and  contented 
iome$  t  They  most  find  jtoverty  at  their  firesides,  eand  tee  priwUion  in  the  anxious  etfet  of  motheny 
endtherugt  qfekUireH.  The  whole  coast  of  the  South,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Rio  Qrande,  mnai 
UtiediUude. 
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off  the  existing  OoTemment,  and  form  a  new  one  that  snits  tbein  better. 
Nor  is  this  right  confined  to  cases  where  the  people  of  an  existing  Goyern 
nient  may  choose  to  exercise  it.  Any  portion  of  such  people  tliat  can« 
may  revolationize,  putting  down  a  minority  intermingled  with  or  near 
about  them,  who  may  oppose  them." 

On  the  eve  of  hostilities  the  New  York  Trthme  declared :  "  Whenever. 
I>ortion  of  this  Union,  large  enough  to  form  an  independent,  self-sustain- 
ing nation,  shall  see  fit  to  say  authentically  to  the  residue,  ^  We  want  to 
get  away  from  you,'  we  shall  say — and  we  trust  self-respect,  if  not  regard 
for  the  principle  of  self-government,  will  constrain  the  residue  of  the  Amer 
ican  people  to  say — Go  1 " 

At  a  later  period,  Mr.  Seward,  then  President  Linc6ln's  Secretary  of 
State,  used  the  following  language  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  United  States  Min- 
ister at  London :  ^^  For  these  reasons  he  [Mr.  Lincoln]  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  reject  a  cardinal  dogma  of  theirs  [the  Secessionists],  namely,  that 
the  Federal  Government  could  not  reduce  the  seceding  States  to  obedience 
by  conquest,  even  altliough  he  were  disposed  to  question  that  proposition. 
But  in  fact  the  President  willingly  accepts  it  as  true.  Only  an  imperial 
or  despotic  government  could  subjugate  thoroughly  disafiected  and  insur- 
rectionary members  of  the  State.  This  Federal  Republican  system  of  ours 
is,  of  all  forms  of  government,  the  very  one  most  unfitted  for  such  a 
labour." 

It  was  in  the  face  of  this  plain  and  abundant  record  that  the  North,  aa 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  prepared  to  make  upon  the  seceded  Southern  States 
a  war  the  most  terrible  in  modem  annals,  and  the  most  monstrous  of 
Christian  times.  But  we  must  return  here  to  the  course  of  events  imme- 
diately following  the  secession  of  South  Carolina. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  disposition  of  all  the  Cotton  States  to 
accompany  South  Carolina  in  her  withdrawal  from  the  Union,  and  to 
make  common  cause  with  her.  But  there  was  some  hesitation  as  to  the 
time  and  mode  of  action ;  and  in  Georgia  especially  there  was  a  strong 
party  in  favour  of  holding  a  conference  of  all  the  Southern  States  before 
taking  the  decisive  and  irrevocable  step.  The  influence  of  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  was  not  only  given  to  this  party  in  Georgia,  but  betrayed  a 
design  to  keep  the  State  in  tlie  Union.  He  had  made  a  speech  of  great 
ingenuity,  to  show  that  the  cause  of  the  Union  was  not  yet  hopeless,  tliat 
all  honourable  means  should  be  used  to  save  it — that,  notwithstanding  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Northern  States  might  yield  to  a  determined 
admonition  from  the  South.  But  to  this  art  of  the  demagogue  there  were 
plain  and  forcible  replies.  Mr.  Howell  Cobb  urged  that  delay  was  dan- 
gerous, and  that  the  Legislature  ought  to  pass  an  act  of  secession  to  be 
ratified  by  the  people ;  Mr.  Toombs  insisted  that  all  hope  of  justice  from 
the  Noi1;h  was  gone,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  separation,  and,  if 
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LocesBary,  war  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  South ;  and  wliile  the  discua- 
ftion  was  going  on,  the  Mayor  of  Savannah  had  akeady  pledged  fii'ty  thou- 
sand Georgians  to  rally  to  the  aid  of  South  Carolina,  if  needed. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  checks  of  authority  or  aits  of  the  demagogue 
to  restrain  the  popular  sentiment  in  the  Cotton  States  that  clamoured  to 
follow  the  example  of  South  Carolina.  On  the  7th  day  of  January,  1861, 
tlie  State  of  Florida  seceded  from  the  Union.  Mississippi  followed  on  the 
9tli  day  of  the  same  month  ;  Alabama  on  the  11th ;  Georgia  on  the  20th  ; 
Louisiana  on  the  26th  ;  and  Texas  on  the  1st  of  February.  Thus,  in  less 
tlian  three  months  after  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  all 
the  Cotton  States  had  seceded  from  the  Union. 

They  had  done  more  than  this.  They  had  secured  all  the  forts,  arse- 
nals, and  government  phices  lying  witliin  their  territory,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  hai*bour,  and  Fort  Pickens  near  Pensa- 
cola.  At  this  latter  place  was  to  occur  a  history  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  Sumter. 

Here  was  a  fine  bay  ;  a  splendid  navy  yard ;  and  the  principal  depot 
of  the  Gulf  fleet.  In  the  beginning  of  1861,  a  small  military  force  was 
stationed  there  in  charge  of  the  forts.  These  forts  were,  Fort  McEae,  on 
the  main  land,  with  a  lagoon  behind  it,  and  guarding  one  side  of  the  har- 
hour ;  Fort  Bai*ancas,  directly  facing  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
Fort  Pickens  on  the  other,  or  east  side  of  the  harbour  entrance.  This  lat- 
ter was  on  the  extremity  of  the  long,  low,  sandy  Santa  Bosa  Island,  which 
stretched  away  tu  the  eastward,  and  formed  an  excellent  breakwater  to  the 
bay.  The  navy  yard  was  about  a  mile  inside  the  bay,  beyond  Fort  Baran- 
cas,  and  was  thus  in  an  admirably  safe  position. 

The  seizure  of  these  places  was  earnestly  and  instantly  advised  by  Sen- 
ator Yulee,  of  Florida,  in  private  letters  written  from  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Fort  Barancas  and  McRae,  with  the  navy  yard,  wei-e  at 
once  surrendered  by  the  naval  commandant ;  but  Lieut.  Slemraers,  not 
approving  such  a  coni*se,  secretly  crossed  over  to  Fort  Pickens,  as  Major 
Anderson  did  from  Moultrie  to  Sumter,  and  there  stationed  himself,  while 
the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  the  government  at  Washington  were  to  be 
taxed  for  his  reinforcement. 

The  scene  of  secession  was  now  to  be  transferred  to  Washington. 
On  the  2l8t  of  January,  1861,  an  impressive  and  memorable  event 
oocorred  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  On  that  day,  resignations 
of  certain  distingnislied  Senators  were  announced,  in  consequence  of  the 
^Bccession  of  their  States.  Even  the  Republican  Senators  treated  tlio 
occasion  with  respect ;  the  chamber  was  pervaded  by  an  air  of  solemnity ; 
And  the  galleries  were  crowded  by  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators,  the  intel- 
ligent of  whom  recognized  in  the  scene  transpiring  before  their  eyes  the 
ceremony  of  the  iirst  serious  diskitegration  of  the  authority  at  Washington. 
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The  Senators  who  withdrew  on  this  day  were  Mr.  Jefferson  Daris, 
df  Mississippi,  Messrs.  Fitzpatrick  and  Clay,  of  Alabama,  and  Messrs 
Ynlee  and  Mallory,  of  Florida,  Most  of  them  made  tenipeiate  and 
courteous  speeches  in  announcing  the  fact  and  occasion  of  their  resig- 
nation. Mr.  Davis,  although, at  the  time  much  prostrated  by  ill  health, 
made  a  speech  of  remarkable  force  and  dignity  ;  and  turning  to  different 
members,  declared  that  he  was  the  type  of  the  general  feelings  of  his 
constituents  toward  theirs ;  that  he  felt  no  hostility  to  them ;  that  he 
went  thence  nnencnmbered  by  the  remembrance  of  any  injury  received  ; 
but  he  said,  if  the  North  had  resolved  on  hostile  relations  towards  the 
seceded  States,  then  "  we  will  invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers,  who  deliv- 
ered them  from  the  power  of  the  lion,  to  protect  us  from  the  ravages  of 
the  bear ;  and  thus,  putting  our  trust  in  Ood  and  in  our  own  firm  hearts 
and  strong  arms,  we  will  vindicate  the  right  as  best  we  may." 

Mr.  C.  C.  Clay  of  Alabama  was  more  violent.  In  severing  his  con- 
nection with  the  Senate,  he  took  occasion  to  make  out  a  very  full  bill  of 
indictment  against  the  Republican  party,  and  to  recount  the  grievances 
that  impelled  the  South  to  separate  herself  from  the  Union.  A  portion 
of  his  speech  is  interesting  here  as  the  historical  statement  on  the  side  of 
the  South  of  the  causes  and  necessity  of  Disunion,  made  by  one  of  her 
leading  statesmen,  and  rcfiecting  much  both  of  the  intelligence  and 
passion  of  his  countrymen.  ^  He  said  : 


"  It  is  now  nearlj  forty-two  years  since  Alabama  was  admitted  into  tbe  Union.    She 
entered  it,  as  she  goes  oat  of  it,  while  the  Confederacy  was  in  convulsions,  caased  by  the 
hostility  of  the  North  to  the  domestiG  slavery  of  the  South.    Not  a  decade,  nor  scarce  a 
lustrum,  has  elapsed,  since  her  birth,  that  has  not  been  strongly  marked  by  proofs  of  tbe 
growth  and  power  of  that  anti-slavery  spirit  of  the  Northern  people  which  seeks  the 
overthrow  of  that  domestic  institution  of  the  South  which  L»  not  only  the  chief  source 
of  her  prosperity,  but  the  very  basis  of  her  social  order  and  state  polity.    It  is  to-day  tbe 
master-spirit  of  the  Northern  States,  and  had,  before  tbe  secession  of  Alabama,  of  Missis- 
sippi, of  Florida,  or  of  South  Carolina,  severed  most  of  the  bonds  of  the  Union.    It 
denied  as  Christian  communion,  because  it  could  not  endure  what  it  styles  the  moral 
leprosy  of  slaveholding ;  it  refused  us  permia^ion  to  sojourn,  or  even  to  pass  through  the 
North,  with  our  property ;  it  claimed  freedom  for  the  ^lave  if  brought  by  his  master  into 
a  Northern  State ;  it  violated  the  Constitution  and  treaties  and  laws  of  Congress,  because 
designed  to  protect  that  property  ;  it  revised  ns  any  chare  of  lands  acquired  mainly  by 
our  diplomacy  and  blood  and  treasure ;   it  refused  our  property  any  shelter  or  security 
beneath  the  flag  of  a  common  government ;  it  robbed  us  of  our  property,  and  refused  to 
restore  it ;  it  refused  to  deliver  criminals  against  our  laws,  who  fled  to  the  North  with 
our  property  or  our  blood  upon  their  hands;  it  threatened  us,  by  solemn  legislative  acts, 
witli  ignominious  punishment  if  we  pursued  our  property  into  a  Northern  State ;  it  mur- 
dered Southern  men  when  seeking  tlie  recovery  of  their  property  on  Northern  soil;  it 
invaded  the  borders  of  Southern  States,  p<»isoned  their  wells,  burnt  their  dwellings,  and 
murdered  their  people ;   it  denounced  us  by  deliberate  resolves  of  popular  meetings,  of 
party  conventions,  and  of  religious  and  even  legislative  assemblies,  as  halitual  violaton 
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cf  the  laMTB  of  God  and  the  rights  of  humanity ;  it  exerted  all  the  moral  and  phjBica] 
agencies  that  hnman  ingenuity  can  devise  or  diabolical  malice  o:m  employ  to  heap  odiara 
and  infamy  upon  ns,  and  to  make  ns  a  by-word  of  hissing  and  of  scorn  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Yet  we  bo  e  all  this  for  many  years,  and  might  have  borne  it  for  many 
more,  under  the  oft-repeated  assurance  of  our  Nortliern  friends,  and  the  too  fondly 
cherished  hope  that  these  wrongs  and  injaries  were  committed  by  a  minority  party,  an<l 
had  not  the  sanction  of  the  m2\jority  of  the  people,  who  would,  in  time,  rebuke  oi;r 
eaemies,  and  redress  our  grievances. 

**  But  the  fallacy  of  these  promises  and  folly  of  our  hopes  have  been  too  clearly  and 
ooncluslvcly  proved  in  late  elections,  especially  the  last  two  Presidential  elect  i(ms,  to 
permit  ns  to  indulge  longer  in  such  plea^ng  delusions.  The  platform  of  the  Republican 
party  of  1856  and  1860  we  regard  as  a  libel  upon  the  character  and  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  lives  and  property  of  the  Southern  people.  No  bitterer  or  more  offensive 
calumny  could  be  uttered  against  them  than  is  expressed  in  denouncing  their  system  of 
alaTery  and  polygamy  as  ^'  twin  relics  of  barbarism."  It  not  only  reproaches  us  as  un- 
christian and  heathenish,  but  Imputes  a  sin  and  a  crime  deserving  nniveraal  scorn  and 
universal  enmity.  Ko  sentiment  b  more  insulting  or  more  hostile  to  our  domestic  tran 
quillitj,  to  our  social  order,  and  our  social  existence,  than  is  contained  in  the  declaration 
that  our  negroes  are  entitled  to  liberty  and  eiiuality  with  the  white  man.  It  is  in  spirit, 
if  not  effect,  ns  strong  an  incitement  and  invocation  to  servile  insurrection,  to  murder, 
arson,  and  other  crimes,  as  any  to  be  found  in  abi>lition  literature. 

*^  And  to  aggravaie  the  insult  which  is  offered  us  in  demanding  equality  with  us  for 
our  slaves,  the  same  platform  denies  us  equality  with  Northern  white  men  or  free 
negroes,  and  brands  us  as  an  inferiour  race,  by  pledging  the  Republican  party  to  resist 
our  entrance  into  the  Terrirories  with  our  slaves,  or  the  extension  of  slavery,  which — ^af 
its  founders  and  leaders  truly  assert — must  and  will  effect  its  extermination.  To  crowp 
the  climax  of  insult  to  our  feelings  and  menace  of  our  rights,  this  party  nominated  to  the 
Presidency  a  man  who  not  only  endorses  th^ platform,  but  promises,  in  his  zealous  inp- 
port  of  its  principles,  to  disregard  the  judgments  of  your  courts,  the  obligations  of  your 
Constitution,  and  the  requirements  of  his  official  oath,  by  approving  any  bill  prohibiting 
elavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

**  A  large  majority  of  the  Northern  people  have  declared  at  the  ballot  box  their  ap- 
proval of  the  platform  and  the  candidates  of  that  party  in  the  late  Presidential  election. 
Thufi,  by  the  solemn  verdict  of  the  people  of  the  North,  the  slaveholding  communities 
of  tlie  South  are  '  outlawed,  branded  with  ignominy,  consigned  to  execration,  and  ulti- 
teste  destruction.' '' 

^  Sir,  are  we  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  than  men  ?  Is  it  expected  that  we  will  or  can  ex- 
ercise thatgod-like  virtue  which  '  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things  * 
endureth  all  things ; '  which  teaches  us  to  love  our  enemies,  and  bless  them  that  curse  us  f 
Are  wedevoM  of  the  sensibilities,  the  sentiments,  the  passions,  the  reason,  and  the  instincts 
of  mankind  ?  Have  we  no  pride  of  honour,  no  sense  of  shame,  no  reverence  of  our  ances- 
tors, no  care  of  our  posterity,  no  love  of  home,  or  family,  or  friends  ?  Must  we  confess 
our  baseness,  discredit  the  fame  of  our  sires,  dishonour  ourselves,  degrade  our  posterity. 
abandon  our  homes,  and  flee  from  our  country,  all  for  the  sake  of  the  Union  ?  Must  we 
sgree  to  live  under  the  ban  of  our  own  Government?  Must  w^  acquiesce  in  the  inau^  • 
Taticn  of  a  President,  chosen  by  confederate,  but  unfriendly.  States,  whose  political  fui'^ 
eonstrains  him,  for  his  conscience  and  country's  sake,  to  deny  us  0''>r  constitutional  rights, 
because  elected  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  ?  Must  we  consent  1o  live 
under  a  Oovernment  which  we  believe  will  henceforth  be  controlled  and  adtninistored 
by  those  who  not  only  deny  us  justice  and  equality,  and  brand  us  as  inferionrs,  but 
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whose  avowed  principles  and  policy  must  destroy  oar  domestic  tranquillity,  imperil  the 
lives  of  onr  wives  aud  children,  degrade  and  dwarf^  and  ultimately  destroy,  oar  State  ? 
liust  we  live,  by  clioice  or  compulsion,  ander  the  rale  of  tbose  who  prestjct  a&  the  dire 
alternative  of  an  irrepressible  conflict*  with  the  Northern  people,  in  defence  of  our  altars, 
and  our  fireside,  or  the  manumission  of  oar  slaves,  and  the  admission  of  them  to  social 
aud  political  equality  ?  No,  sir,  no  I  The  freemen  of  Alabama  have  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  tltey  will  not ;  and  have  proved  their  sincerity  by  seceding  ft*om  the  Univu, 
and  hazarding  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a  separate  and  independent  station  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth." 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  had  resigned  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  encounter  a  responsibility  and  accept  a  tnist  the  greatest  of  modern 
times.  Public  opinion  in  all  the  seceded  States  had  long  designated  him 
as  the  leader  of  their  new  destinies.  A  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
then  six  seceded  States  assembled  in  Congress  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
on  the  4:th  of  February,  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  provisional 
government.  This  body  adopted  a  Constitution  for  the  Confederate  States 
on  the  8th  of  February.  On  the  9th  of  Februsiry,  Congress  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President,  and  unanimously  agree^l 
upon  Jetferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  for  President,  and  Alexander  il. 
Stephens,  of  Geoi-gia,  for  Vice-President. 

The  franiers  of  the  new  government  at  Montgomery  studiously  ad- 
hered, in  the  main  features  of  their  plan,  to  the  Washington  model ;  but 
the  Constitution  adopted  by  tliem  differed  in  some  particulars  from 
that  of  the  United  States.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  at  every  point 
of  difference  it  made  an  undoub'te(f  improvement,  or  connected  some  ac- 
knowledged evil  of  former  times.  The  Confederate  Constitution  absolutely 
prohibited  the  over-sea  slave-trade ;  that  of  the  United  States  did  not. 
It  permitted  cabinet  ministers  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  Congress. 
It  prohibited  bounties  or  duties  to  foster  any  branch  of  industry.  After 
a  specified  time  the  post-office  was  required  to  cover  its  own  expenses. 
No  extra  compensation  was  to  be  paid  to  any  contractor.  Tlie  President 
was  to  hold  office  for  six  years,  aud  was  not  to  be  reeligible.  The  subor- 
dinate government  officers  were  not  to  be  removed  by  the  President 
without  a  report  to  the  Senate  giving  his  reasons.  The  right  of  property 
in  slaves  and  that  of  taking  them  into  any  Territory  were  expressly 
stated  ;  but  in  this,  it  was  claimed  that  no  new  principle  was  adopted  or 
laid  down,  which  did  not  already  exist  in  the  Constitution  of  the  old 
Union. 

The  choice  of  President  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  quite  as  fit  and 
admirable  as  the  other  work  of  the  Convention.  But  of  this,  the  most 
serious  doubts  were  hereafter  to  arise.  Jeffei*son  Davis,  the  President  of 
the  Confederate  States,  was  a  name  that  was  associated  with  much  that 
was  brilliant  and  honourable  in  the  history  of  the  old  government.     He 
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had  served  that  government  in  the  field  and  in  council.  He  had  received 
a  military  education  at  West  Point ;  had  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  at 
c!io  bead  of  a  raiment  of  volunteer  riflemen,  winning  distinction  at 
Monterey  and  Buena  Yista;  and  had  been  called  to  the  cabinet  of 
Prtsideut  Pierce,  as  Secretary  of  War ;  in  the  administration  of  which 
office  he  increased  the  strength  of  the  Un.ted  States  army,  proposed  to 
abolish  the  permanent  staff-organization  for  one  of  details  on  stafl-duty 
and  sent  to  the  Crimea  a  conm[iission  to  report  upon  the  state  of  tlio 
science  of  war,  and  the  condition  of  European  armies.  He  re-entered 
political  life  as  a  Senator  in  Congress.  In  that  highest  school  of  debate 
m  America,  he  was  distinguish^  for  a  style  of  polished  and  graceful 
oratory;  and  speaking  in  moderate  rhetorical  figures,  and  in  subdued 
tones,  he  was  never  the  flaming  fanatic  or  popular  exhorter,  but  just  the 
speaker  to  address  with  agreeable  effect  a  small  assembly  of  intelligent 
and  cultivated  persons. 

Mr.  Davis  was  a  man  whose  dignity,*  whose  political  scholarship, 
whose  classical  and  lofty  expressions,  whose  literary  style — unexcelled, 
perhaps,  in  the  power  of  statement  by  any  cotemporary  model, — whose 
pure  morals,  well-poised  manners  and  distinguished  air,  were  likely  to 
adorn  the  high  station  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  and  calculated  to 
qualify  him,  in  many  striking  respects,  as  the  representative  of  the  proud 
aud  chivalrous  people  of  the  South.  But  these  accomplishments  con- 
cealed from  the  hasfy  and  superficial  view  defects  of  character  which  were 
most  serious,  indeed  almost  vital  in  tlieir  consequences,  and  which  were 
rapidly  to  be  developed  in  the  course  of  his  administration  of  the  new 
government.  His  dignity  was  the  mask  of  a  peculiar  obstinacy,  which, 
stimulated  by  an  intellectual  conceit,  spumed  the  counsels  of  equal  minds, 
and  rejected  the  advice  of  the  intelligent,  while  it  was  curiously  not  incon- 
ftistent  with  a  complete  subserviency  to  the  smallest  and  most  unworthy 
of  favourites.  His  scholarship  smelt  of  the  closet.  He  had  no  practical 
judgment ;  his  intercourse  with  men  was  too  distant  and  constrained  for 
studies  of  human  nature ;  and  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  particular  men 
was  grotesque  and  absurd.  The  especial  qualifications  of  a  great  leader 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Davis  was  placed  would  have  been 
etrongand  active  common-sense,  quick  apprehension,  knowledge  of  men, 
and  a  disposition  to  consult  the  a^regate  wisdom  of  the  people,  and  to 
gather  the  store  of  judgment  from  every  possible  source  of  practical 
advice  within  its  reach.  Mr.  Davis  had  none  of  these  plain  qualities, 
lie  hftd,  instead  of  these,  cei*tain  elegant  and  brilliant  accomplishments, 
irhich  dazzled  the  multitude,  confosed  the  world  in  its  judgment  of  his 
merits, '.  nd  gave  him  a  singular  reputation,  in  which  admirers  and  censora 
were  strangely  mingled  :  one  party,  looking  at  a  distance,  extravagant  in 
its  praiseii  die  other,  having  a  nearer  view,  unlimited  in  its  condemnation. 

*  See  Appendix. 
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But  we  must  reserve  a  fuller  estimate  of  President  Davin^  chai'acter  for 
other  periods  in  our  narrative.  While  the  formidable  events  we  liave 
just  been  relating — that  of  tlie  secession  of  seven  Southern  States,  and 
their  erection  of  a  new  government — were  taking  place,  there  were  on 
foot  measures  of  pacilicatiou,  to  which  attention  must  be  given  as  well  as 
to  measures  of  hostility.  These  measures  looking  towards  peace  involve 
the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  the  action  of  States 
outside  of  Congress ;  and  certain  strange  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
Fedci*al  Executive,  wliich  were  undoubtedly  influential  in  determining 
the  question  of  peace  or  war. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  the  United  States  Congress,  a  hope 
of  pacification  had  been  generally  indulged  by  tlie  country,  and  was 
largely  shared  by  some  of  the  Southern  members.  Even  after  the  seces- 
sion of  South  Carolina,  Southern  members,  who  made  violent  Disunion 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  yet'  entertained  in  their  private  conver- 
sation a  prospect  of  adjustment,  and  confidentially  advised  their  constitu- 
ents not  to  sell  their  city  lots  in  Washington,  or  dispose  of  their  propeily 
iiitei*ests  in  the  Northern  States.  But  as  the  session  progressed  it  became 
evident  that  no  concessions  were  to  be  expected  fi'om  Congress  ;  that  the 
temper  of  the  Eopublican  party  was  unyielding  and  insolent ;  that  it  whs 
not  impressed  with  any  serious  danger,  and  even  iu  the  event  of  a  crisis, 
was  confident  of  subduing  the  South  with  such  expedition  and  decision 
as  to  make  an  issue  of  arms  rather  to  be  desiied  than  otherwise.  Indeed, 
the  vUimaium  of  the  Republican  party  was  distinctly  enough  announced 
in  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Clarke  of  New  IlanipsLire,  which  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress.  These  resolutions  declared  that  tlie  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  were  already  ample  enough  for  any  emergencies ;  that  it 
was  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  amended ;  and  that  an  extrication  from 
present  dangers  was  to  be  looked  for  in  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  the 
l)eace,  protect  the  public  property,  and  enforce  the  laws,  rather  than  in 
new  guaranties  for  peculiar  interests,  compromises  for  particular  difiieulties, 
or  concessions  to  unreasonable  demands.  Under  this  surface  of  smooth 
woitis,  the  proposition  was  plain  that  the  demands  of  the  South  were 
unreasonable,  and  not  to  be  allowed,  and  were  to  be  resisted  to  the 
extremities  of  coercion  and  war. 

Committees  in  both  houses  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  Union.  Neither  committee  was  able  to  agree  upon  any  mode  of 
settlement  of  the  pending  issue  between  the  North  and  the  South.  Tlie 
Republican  members  in  both  committees  rejected  propositions  acknowl- 
edging the  right  of  property  in  slaves,  or  recommending  the  division  of 
the  Territories  between  the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States  bj 
a  geographical  line. 

On   the   18th  of  Dcceinber,  ISGO,  Mr.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky  had 
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tntrodnced  in  the  Senate  a  series  of  resolutions  which  contained  a  plan 
of  coinpruniise,  whiiji  it  was  long  hoped  would  be  effected,  and  which  for 
months  continued  a  topic  of  discussion  in  Congress.  The  features  of  tliis 
plan  may  be  bneily  indicated.  It  sought  to  incorporate  into  the  Consti« 
tution  the  following  propositions  : 

1.  That  south  of  a  certain  geographical  parallel  of  latitude,  Congress, 
or  a  Territorial  l-,egislature,  shall  have  no  power  to  abolish,  modify,  or  in 
any  w  ay  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  Territories. 

2.  That  Congress  shall  liave  no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  tie 
Distritjt  of  Columbia ; 

'6.  Or  in  the  foils,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  or  wherever  else  the  Federal 
Government  has  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

4.  That  in  case  of  tbc  failure  to  arrest  any  alleged  "  fugitive  from 
service,"  from  violence  to  the  officer  of  the  law,  or  intimidation  of  his 
authority,  the  connnunity  where  such  failure  took  place  shall  be  compelled 
to  pay  the  value  of  such  alleged  fugitive  to  the  owner  thereof,  and  may 
I'c  ]>ro6ecuted  for  that  purpose  and  to  that  effect. 

The  fate  of  this  measure  was  significant  enough  of  the  views  and  tem- 
I>er  of  the  Republican  party,  if  any  additional  evidence  of  these  had  been 
needed.  In  the  Senate  it  was  voted  against  by  every  Republican  senator; 
and  again,  every  Republican  in  that  body  voted  to  substitute  for  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden's propositions  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Clarke,  to  which  reference  hi^ 
already  been  made. 

In  the  House,  certain  propositions  moved  by  Mr.  Etheridge,  whicJi 
were  even  less  favourable  to  the  South  than  Mr.  Crittenden's,  were  not 
even  entertained,  on  a  vote  of  yeas  and  nays ;  and  a  resolution  giving  a 
|>ludire  to  sust-ain  the  President  in  the  use  of  force  against  seceding  States 
was  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  all  the  compromises  proposed  in  this  Congress 
for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  country,  none  came  from  Northeni  men  ; 
they  came  from  the  South,  and  were  defeated  by  the  North  !  The  "  Crit- 
tenden Compromise  "  (for  a  geographical  limit  within  which  to  tolerate^  not 
establish  slavery  in  the  Territories)  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  principal  fea- 
ture of  these  pacific  negotiations  ;  it  was  considered  fully  capable  to  recon- 
stnict  the  Union  ;  it  had  even  the  adhesion  or  countenance  of  such  influ- 
ential leaders  of  Secession  as  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  and  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
future  Pi-esident  of  the  Southern  Confederacy ;  it  constituted  under  the 
circumstances  the  only  possible  existing  hope  of  saving  the  Union.  But, 
unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  the  North  deliberately  de 
feated  it. 

While  the  door  of  Congress  was  thus  closed  to  peace,  there  was  outside 
of  it  a  remarkable  effort  at  conciliation,  which  testified  to  the  popular 
anxiety  an  the  Biibj'.*ct.    The  action  of  the  Stales  was  invoked.     Conr.mis- 
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Rioners  from  twenty  States,  composing  a  "  Peace  Conference,". held  at  the 
request  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  met  in  Washington  on  the  4th  o' 
Febrnaiy,  and  adjounied  February  27th.  All  the  Border  Slave  State 
were  represented.  Most  of  the  delegates  from  these  States  were  willing  to 
accept  the  few  and  feeble  guaranties  of  the  Crittenden  proposition.  The 
ultimate  result  was  the  recommendation  of  a  project  to  Congress  which,  in 
detail,  was  less  favourable  to  the  South  than  that  contained  in  Mr.  Critten- 
den's resolutions,  but  generally  identical  with  it  in  respect  of  running  a 
geographical  line  between  the  slaveholding  and  non-elaveholding  territo- 
ries, and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  One  curions 
additional  feature  was  that  no  territory  should  in  the  future  be  acquired 
by  the  United  States,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Senators  from  the 
Southern  States  and  those  from  the  Korthem  States.  But  it  is  useless  to 
go  into  the  details  of  the  report  of  the  Peace  Commissioners ;  for  it  never 
received  any  steady  or  respectful  consideration  in  either  house  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  Senate  it  was  summarily  voted  down  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
eight  to  seven  ;  and  the  House,  on  a  cfdl  of  yeas  and  nays,  actually  refused 
to  receive  it. 

There  was  an  evident  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  Border 
Slave  States  to  avoid  a  decisive  step.  To  this  hesitation  the  North  gave* 
a  significance  which  it  did  not  really  possess.  It  is  true  that  TcnnebScf 
and  North  Carolina  decided  against  calling  a  State  Convention  ;  but  Hxit 
action  implied  simply  that  they  were  awaiting  the  results  of  the  peace 
propositions  to  which  they  had  committed  themselves.  The  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  had  distinguished  herself  by  a  conspicuous  effort  to  save  the 
Onion — for  it  was  on  the  unanimous  invitation  of  her  Legislature  that  the 
Peace  Conference  had  been  assembled — had  called  a  State  Convention  in 
the  month  of  January.  It  was  elected  on  the  4th  of  February  ;  and  tlie 
Northern  party  found  singular  gratification  in  the  circumstance  that  a 
majority  of  Union  men  wat  returned  to  an  assembly  so  criticaL 

There  is  no  doubt  the  Convention  of  Virginia  was  sincerely  anxious  by 
every  means  in  its  power  to  restore  the  Union.  But  the  party  in  favour 
of  secession  was  steadily  strengthening  in  view  of  the  obstinate  front 
presented  by  the  Black  Bepubliean  party  in  Congress.  Delegates 
who  had  been  returned  as  Union  men,  were  afterwards  instructed  to 
vote  otherwise.  Petersburg,  Culpepper,  Cumberland,  Prince  Edward, 
Botetourt,  Wythe,  and  many  other  towns  and  counties,  held  meetings  and 
urged  prompt  secession,  lie  action  of  the  Federal  authorities  Avas  daily 
becoming  more  irritating  and  alarming.  A  garnson  was  thrown  into  Fort 
Washington  on  the  Potomac ;  and  it  was  observed  that  guns  were  being 
moimted  on  the  parapet  of  Fortress  Monroe,  and  turned  inland  upon  the 
very  bosom  of  Virginia. 

However  Virginia  might  have  lingered,  in  the  hope  that  the  breach 
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that  had  taken  place  in  the  Union  might  be  repaired  by  new  constitu- 
tional gaaranties,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  in  view  of  her  record  in  the 
past,  that  whenever  the  issue  of  war  was  made,  whenever  the  coercion  of 
the  seceded  States  should  be  attempted,  she  would  then  be  on  the  side  of 
Southern  Independence,  prompt  to  risk  all  consequences.  The  Federal 
gt>vemmeDt  could  not  have  been  blind  to  this ;  for  tlje  precedents  of  the 
State  were  well  known.  The  Besolutions  of  '98  and  '99,  originated  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  constituted  the  text-book  of  State-Ilights,  and  vindicated 
and  maintained  the  right  and  duty  of  States  suflfering  grievances  from  un- 
just and  unconstitutional  Federal  legislation,  to  judge  of  the  wrong  as 
well  as  of  *'  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress."  At  eveiy  period  of  con- 
troversy between  Federal  and  State  authority,  the  voice  of  Virginia  was 
the  first  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  State  Eights.  In  1832-'33,  the  Governor 
of  Virginia,  John  Floyd,  the  elder,  had  declared  that  Federal  troops  sliould 
not  pass  tlie  banks  of  the  Potomac  to  coerce  South  Carolina  into  obedience 
to  the  tariff  laws,  unless  over  his  dead  body ;  and  a  majority  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  had  then  indicated  their  recognition  of  the  right  of  a  State 
to  secede  from  the  Union.  At  every  stage  of  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question  in  Congress  and  in  the  Northern  States,  Virginia  declared  her 
sentiments,  and  entered  upon  her  legislative  records  declarations  that  she 
would  resist  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Northern  majority,  even  to  the 
disruption  of  the  ties  that  bound  her  to  the  Union.  In  1848,  she  had 
resolved,  in  legislative  council,  that  she  would  not  submit  to  the  passage 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  or  any  kindred  measure.  From  the  date  of  the 
organization  of  the  Anti-Slavery  party,  her  people,  of  all  parties,  had 
declared  that  the  election  of  an  abolitionist  to  the  Presidency  would  be  a 
virtual  declaration  of  war  against  the  Sonth.  The  Legislature  that  assem- 
bled a  few  weeks  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  declared,  in  effect,  with  only 
four  dissenting  voices,  that  the  interests  of  Virginia  were  thoroughly  iden- 
tified with  those  of  the  other  Southern  States,  and  that  any  intimation 
from  any  source,  that  her  people  were  looking  to  any  combination  in  the 
last  resort  other  tlian  union  with  them,  was  unpatriotic  and  treasonable. — 
In  view  of  a  record  so  plain  and  explicit,  it  was  madness  to  suppose  that 
the  Convention  of  1861  entertained  any  desire  to  cling  to  the  Union  other 
than  by  constitutional  guaranties,  or  that  Virginia  would  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  separate  from  that  Union  whenever  it  should  actually  under- 
take to  subjugate  her  sister  States  of  the  South. 

We  have  seen  that  there  was  but  little  prospect  of  peace  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress,  or  in  the  action  of  the  people,  outside  of  Congress, 
through  the  forms  of  State  authority.  The  conduct  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive afforded  no  better  prospect ;  indeed,  instead  of  being  negative  in  its 
rcenlts,  it  did  much  to  vex  the  country  and  to  provoke  hostility. 

Tlie  policy  of  Mr.  Buchanan  was  unfortunately  weak  and  hesitating-^ 
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au  attempt  at  ambidexterity,  in  which  he  equally  failed  to  conciliate  the 
Secessionists  and  pacify  their  designs,  or  to  make  any  resolute  effort  to 
save  the  Union.  He  had,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  denounced  secession 
as  revoUitionary  ;  and  although  he  was  clear  in  the  constitutional  proposi- 
tion that  there  was  no  right  of  "  coercion  "  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  yet  he  did  but  little,  and  that  irresolutely,  to  put  that  Qot- 
ernment  in  a  state  of  defence,  in  the  event  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
seceded  States.  This  timid  old  man — a  cautious,  secretive  politician,  who 
never  felt  the  warmth  of  au  emotion,  and  had  been  bred  in  the  harsh 
school  of  political  selfishness — attempted  to  stand  between  two  parties ; 
and  the  result  was  embarrassment,  double-dealing,  weak  and  despicable 
querulousness,  and,  finally,  the  condemnation  and  contempt  of  each  of  the 
paities  between  whom  he  attempted  to  distribute  his  favours. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  over-censured  by  the  North  for  hig 
failure  to  reinforce  the  gairisons  of  the  Southern  forts.  When  Gen.  Scott 
on  the  15th  of  December,  1860,  recommended  that  nine  Fedei'al  fortifica- 
tions in  the  Soutliem  States  should  be  effectively  garrisoned,  there  were 
only  five  companies  of  Federal  troops  within  his  reach ;  and  he  could 
only  have  intended  in  proposing  such  an  impracticable  measure  to  make 
a  certain  reputation  rather  as  a  politician  than  as  a  general.  Again,  when, 
six  weeks  later,  Gen.  Scott  renewed  this  recommendation,  the  fact  was 
that  the  whole  force  at  his  command  consisted  of  six  hundred  recruits, 
obtained  since  the  date  of  his  first  recommendation,  in  addition  to  the 
five  regular  companies.  The  army  of  the  United  States  was  still  out  of 
reach  on  the  remote  fi*ontiers ;  and  Gen.  Scott  must  have  known  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  withdraw  it  during  mid-winter  in  time  for  this 
military  operation. 

But  while  Mr.  Buchanan's  course  in  refusing  to  distribute  a  thousand 
men  among  the  numerous  forts  in  the  Cotton  States,  as  well  as  Fortress 
Monroe,  is,  in  a  measure,  defensible  against  Northern  criticism,  for  such 
a  proceeding  would  have  been  an  exhibition  of  weakness  instead  of 
strength,  and,  at  the  time,  a  dangerous  provocation^  to  the  seceded  States, 
yet,  in  this  same  matter,  he  was  abont  to  commit  an  act  of  perfidy,  for 
which  there  can  be  neither  excuse  nor  disguise.  He  had  refiised  to  re- 
inforce Fort  Moultrie  in  Charleston  Harbour,  for  the  reason  that  it  might 
provoke  and  alarm  the  Secession  party,  and  disturb  the  movements  in 
Congress  and  in  the  country  then  looking  towards  peace.  But,  for  tlie 
same  reason,  he  gave  the  distinct  and  solemn  pledge  that  he  would  permit 
the  military  statics  quo  in  Charleston  Harbour  to  remain  unless  South 
C/:iro1ina  herself  should  attempt  to  disturb  it.  No  language  could  be  more 
I'xplicit  than  that  in  which  this  pledge  was  conveyed. 

The  official  instructions  made  on  the  11th  of  December  to  Major 
Anderson,  then  in  command  of  Fort  Moultrie,  ran  as  follows : 
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•*  You  are  aware  of  the  great  anxiety  of  the  Secretary  of  War  tliat  • 
collision  of  the  troops  with  the  people  of  the  State  shall  be  avoided,  and 
of  his  studied  detenainatioii  to  pursue  a  course  witli  reference  to  the  mili- 
tary force  and  forts  in  this  harbour,  which  shall  guard  against  such  a 
collision*  He  has,  therefore,  careftilly  abstained  from  increasing  the  fon.>e 
at  tin's  point,  or  taking  any  measures  which  might  add  to  the  present 
excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  or  which  would  throw  any  doubt  on  the 
confidence  he  feels  that  South  Carolina  will  not  attempt  by  violence  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  public  works  or  interfere  with  their  occupancy. 
The  smallness  of  your  force  will  not  permit  you,  perhaps,  to  occupy  more 
than  one  of  the  three  forts,  but  an  attack  on  or  attempt  to  take  possession 
cf  either  one  of  them  will  be  regarded  as  an  aet  of  hostility ^  and  you  may 
then  put  your  command  into  either  of  them  which  you  may  deem  most 
proper  to  increase  its  power  of  resistance." 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  date  of  these  instructions,  the  South  Caro- 
lina delegation  had  called  on  the  President ;  the  distinct  object  of  their 
visit  being  to  consult  with  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  avoiding  a  hostile 
collision  between  their  State  and  the  Federal  Gk)vemment  At  the  in- 
Btance  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  their  commimicatiou  was  put  in  writing,  and 
they  presented  him  the  following  note : 

^  In  oomplianoe  with  our  statement  to  yon  yesterday,  we  now  express  to  yon  onr 
ttroDg  conviction  that  neitlier  the  constitnted  authorities,  nor  any  body  of  the  people  of 
tlie  State  of  South  Carolina,  will  either  at  rack  or  molest  the  United  States  forts  in  the 
harbour  of  Charleston,  previously  to  the  action  of  the  convention ;  and  we  hope  and 
believe  not  until  an  offer  has  been  made  through  an  accredited  representative  to  negoti- 
ate for  an  amicable  arrangement  of  all  matters  between  Uie  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment, provided  that  no  reinforcements  be  sent  into  these  forts,  and  their  relative  military 
ttaiut  thall  remain  at  at  preient.^^ 

Yet  we  have  seen  how  this  militaiy  statits  was  disturbed  by  Major 
Anderson's  removal  to  Fort  Sumter,  an  act  which  greatly  strengthened 
his  position,  which  put  him  from  an  untenable  post  into  what  was  then 
supposed  to  be  an  impregnable  defence,  which  changed  the  status^  quite  as 
much  BO  as  an  accession  of  numeirical  force,  and  which,  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  could  have  none  other  than  a  hostile  significance.  Mr. 
Bnehanan  was  reminded  of  his  pledge,  and  flfiked  to  order  Major  Anderson 
back  to  Fort  Moultrie*  He  refused  to  do  so.  Mr.*  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  in  view  of  the  President's  violation  of  faith,  and  the 
aterapt  to  make  him  a  party  to  it,  withdrew  from  the  cabinet  in  a  high 
state  of  indignation  ;  and  thus  was  accomplished  the- first  act  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's perfidy  on  the  eve  of  war. 

The  second  was  soon  to  follow.  After  determining  not  to  order  Ander- 
son back  to  Foi't  Moultrie,  President  Buchanan  determined  to  take 
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another  step — actually  to  send  troops  to  Sumter.  Under  his  lu*ection  the 
.  War  Department  chartered  a  steamer  called  the  "  Star  of  the  West," 
which  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  6th  of  January,  1861,  having  on 
board  two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  besides  stores  and  munitions  of  war. 
A  specious  plea  was  originated  for  this  expedition,  and  it  was  dec]are4l 
that  its  purpose  was  to  provision  a  ^^  starving  garrison."  When  the  vessel 
appeared  off  Charleston  Harbour,  on  the  9th  of  January,  heading  in  from 
the  sea,  and  taking  the  channel  for  Sumter,  a  battery  at  Point  Cummings 
on  Morris  Island  opened  upon  her  at  long  range.  Not  daring  to  penetrate 
the  fire,  the  Star  of  the  West  ran  out  to  sea  with  all  speed ;  and  the 
soldiers  on  board  of  her  were  subsequently  disembarked  at  their  former 
quarters  on  Governour's  Island. 

When  the  result  of  this  expedition  was  known,  Mr.  Buchanan  affected 
surprise  and  indignation  at  the  reception  given  the  Federal  reinforce- 
ments, and  declared  that  the  expedition  had  been  ordered  with  the  con- 
currence of  his  Cabinet.  Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  of  Mississippi,  who  yet 
remained  in  the  Cabinet,  repelled  the  slander,  denounced  the  movement 
as  underhanded,  and  as  a  breach  not  only  of  good  faith  towards  South 
Carolina,  but  as  one  of  personal  confidence  between  the  President  and 
himself,  and  left  the  Cabinet  with  expressions  of  indignation  and  con- 
tempt. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  terminated  with  results  alike  fearful  to 
the  country  and  dishonourable  to  himself.  He  retired  from  office,  after 
having  widened  the  breach  between  North  and  South,  and  given  new 
cause  of  exasperation  in  the  contest ;  obtaining  the  execrations  of  both 
parties  ;  and  going  down  to  history  with  the  brand  of  perfidy.  When  he 
ceased  to  be  President  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  seven  Southern  States 
were  out  of  the  Union ;  they  had  erected  a  new  government ;  they  had 
secured  every  Federal  fort  within  their  limits  with  two  exceptions — 
Sumter  and  Pickens ;  they  had  gathered  not  only  munitions  of  war,  but 
had  obtained  great  additions  in  moral  power;  and  although  they  still 
deplored  a  war  between  the  two  sections  as  ^^  a  policy  detiimental  to  the 
civilized  world,"  they  had  openly  and  rapidly  prepared  for  it.  Fort 
Moultrie  and  Castle  Pinckney  had  been  occupied  by  the  South  Carolina 
troops ;  Fort  Pulaski,  the  defence  of  the  Savannah,  had  been  taken  ;  the 
Arsenal  at  Mount  Yemon,  Alabama,  with  twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
had  been  seized  by  the  Alabama  troops;  Fort  Morgan,  in  Mobile  Bay, 
had  been  taken ;  Forts  Jackson,  St.  Philip,  and  Pike,  near  New  Orleans, 
i  \A  been  captured  by  the  Louisiana  troops ;  the  Pensacola  Navy- Yard 
Mid  Forts  Barrancas  and  McRae  had  been  taken,  and  the  siege  of  Fort 
Pickens  commenced ;  the  Baton  Bouge  Arsenal  had  been  surrendered  to 
the  Louisiana  troops ;  the  New  Orleans  Mint  and  Custom-House  had  been 
taken ;  the  Little  Bock  Arsenal  had  been  seized  by  the  Arkansas  troops ; 
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and  on  the  18th  of  Febroarj,  Gen.  Twiggs  had  transferred  the  military 
poBtB  and  public  property  in  Texas  to  the  State  authorities. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  these  captures  and  events  had  been  acoom- 
plished  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  life,  or  the  efEusion  of  one  drop  of 
blood.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  view  of  this  circumstance,  that  people  lingered 
in  the  fancy  that  there  would  be  no  war.  Yet  the  whole  country  was 
agitated  with  passion ;  the  frown  of  war  was  already  visible ;  and  it 
needed  but  some  Cadmus  to  throw  the  stone  that  would  be  the  signal  of 
eombat  between  the  armed  men  sprung  from  the  dragon's  teeth. 
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PACIFIC  PROTESTS  TO  THB  VIRGINIA  COMMISSIONBBS.— SECESSION  OF  VIRGINIA. — DIS- 
CONTENT IN  THE  WESTEBN  COUNTIES. — SECOND  SECESSION  A  BT  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  SOUTH- 
ERN STATES. — VIOLENT  ACTS  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  ADMINISTRATION. — PREPARATIONS  OF 
THB  CONFEDERATE  GOVEBNMBNT  FOB  WAR. — ^RUSH  OF  VOLUNTEERS  TO  ARMS. — PRESIDENT 
DAVU*  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  MILITABT  NECESSITT. — BEMOVAL  OF  THE  SEAT  OF  GOVERNMKNT 
TO  RICHMOND. — AOTIVITT  OF  VIBOINIA. — BOBERT  E.  LEE. — ^HIS  ATTACHMENT  TO  THB 
UNION. — WHY  HE  JOINED  THE  CONFEDEBATB  CAUSE. — HIS  SPEECH  IN  THE  STATE  HOUSB  AT 
BICHMOND. — HIS  OBGANIZATION  OF  THE  MILITABY  FORCE  OF  VIRGINIA. — MILITARY  COUN- 
CIL IN  BICHMOND. — THB  BABLY  REPUTATION  OF  LEE. 

A  LARGE  portion  of  the  Northern  people  have  a  cnfitom  of  apotheosis , 
at  least  so  far  as  to  designate  certdin  of  their  public  men,  to  question 
whose  reputation  is  considered  bold  assumption,  if  not  saeiilegious  daring. 
Bat  the  maxim  of  de  moTiui%  nil  nisi  hanum  does  not  apply  to  history. 
The  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln  belongs  to  history  as  fully  as  that  of 
the  meanest  agent  in  human  affairs ;  and  his  own  declaration,  on  one  oeca 
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aion,  that  he  did  not  expect  to  ^^  escape ''  it  is  sure  to  be  verified,  now  oi 
hereafter. 

We  have  abeadj  stated  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  for  any  commanding  fame,  or  for  any  known  merit  as  a 
statesman.  His  panegyrists,  although  they  conld  not  assert  for  him  a 
guiding  intellect  or  profound  scholarship,  claimed  for  him  some  homely 
and  sabstaiitial  virtues.  It  was  said  that  he  was  transparently  honest. 
But  his  honesty  was  rather  that  facile  disposition  that  readily  took  impres- 
sions from  whatever  was  urged  on  it.  It  was  said  that  he  was  excessively 
amiable.  But  his  amiability  was  animal.  It  is  small  merit  to  have  a 
Falstaffian  humour  in  one's  blood.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  neither  kind 
nor  cruel,  in  the  proper  sense  of  these  words,  simply  because  he  was  desti- 
tute of  the  higher  order  of  sensibilities. 

His  appearance  corresponded  to  his  rough  life  and  uncultivated  mind. 
His  figure  was  tall  and  gaunt-looking;  his •  shoulders  were  inclined  for- 
ward ;  his  arms  of  unusual  length ;  and  his  gait  astride,  rapid  and  shuf- 
fling. The  savage  wits  in  the  Southern  newspapeiis  had  no  other  name  for 
hin4  than  ^^  the  Ulinois  Ape." 

The  new  President  of  the  United  States  was  the  product  of  that  parti- 
zanship  which  often  discovers  its  most  ^'  available "  candidates  among 
obscure  men,  with  slight  political  records,  and  of  that  infamous  dema- 
gogneism  in  America  that  is  pleased  with  the  low  and  vulgar  antecedents 
of  its  public  men,  and  enjoys  the  imagination  of  similar  elevation  for  each 
one  of  its  own  class  in  society.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  formerly  served,  without 
distinction,  in  Congress.  But  among  his  titles  to  American  popularity 
were  the  circumstances  that  in  earlier  life  he  had  rowed  a  flat-boat  down 
the  Mississippi;  afterwards  been  a  miller;  and  at  another  period  had 
earned  his  living  by  splitting  rails  in  a  county  of  Illinois.  When  he  was 
first  named  for  the  Presidency,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  had  presented  to 
the  State  Convention  of  Illinois  two  old  fence-rails,  gaily  decorated  with 
flags  and  ribbons,  and  bearing  the  following  inscription  :  "  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  Rail  Candidate  for  President  in  I860.— Two  rails  from  a  lot  of 
3,000,  made  in  1830,  by  Thos.  Hanks  and  Abe  Lincoln."  The  incident  is 
not  mentioned  for  amusement :  it  is  a  suggestive  illustration  of  the  vulgar 
and  silly  devices  in  an  American  election. 

Since  the  announcement  of  his  election,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  remained  very 
retired  and  stwiiously  silent  in  his  home  at  Springfleld,  Illinois.  Expecta^ 
tions  were  raised  by  the  mystery  of  this  silence ;  his  panegyrists  declared 
that  it  was  the  indication  of  a  thoughtful  wisdom  pondering  the  gi*ave  con- 
cerns of  the  country,  and  likely  to  announce  at  last  some  novel  and  pro- 
found solution  of  existing  difficulties ;  and  so  credulous  are  all  men  in  a 
time  of  anxiety  and  embarrassment,  and  so  eager  to  catch  at  hopes,  that 
these  fulsome  prophecies  of  the  result  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  meditations  actu* 
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ally  impressed  the  conntrj'y  wliich  awaited  with  impatience  the  opening  of 
the  oracle's  lips. 

Never  was  a  disappointment  so  ludicrous.  No  sooner  did  Mr.  lincoln 
leave  his  home  on  his  official  jonmey  to  Washington,  than  he  became  pro- 
fuse of  speech,  entertaining  the  crowd,  that  at  different  points  of  the  rail- 
road watched  his  progress  to  the  capital,  with  a  peculiar  style  of  stump 
oratory,  in  which  his  Western  phraseology,  jests,  and  comic  displays 
amused  the  whole  country  in  the  midst  of  a  great  public  anxiety.  He  was 
reported  to  have  been  for  months  nursing  a  masterly  wisdom  at  Spring- 
field ;  he  was  approaching  the  capital  on  an  occasion  and  in  circumstances 
the  most  imposing  in  American  history ;  and  yet  he  had  no  better  coun- 
sels to  offer  to  the  distressed  country  than  to  recommend  his  hearers  to 
*^  keep  cool,"  and  to  assure  them  in  his  peculiar  rhetoric  and  grammar 
tliat  "  nobody  was  hurt,"  and  that  tliere  was  "  nothing  going  wrong." 
The  new  President  brought  with  him  the  buffoonery  and  habits  of  a  dema- 
gogue of  the  back-woods.  He  amused  a  crowd  by  calling  up  to  the 
speaker's  stand  a  woman,  who  had  recommended  him  to  grow  whiskers  on 
his  face,  and  kissing  her  in  public ;  he  measured  heights  with  tlie  tall  <nen 
he  encountered  in  his  public  receptions ;  and,  as  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  inauguration  at  Washington,  he  insisted  upon  kissing  the  thirty-four 
young  women  who,  in  striped  colours  and  spangled  dresses,  represented  in 
the  procession  the  thirty-four  States  of  the  Union.  These  incidents  are 
not  improperly  recorded :  they  are  not  trivial  in  connection  with  a  liistor- 
ical  name,  and  with  reference  to  an  occasion  the  most  important  in  Amer- 
ican annais. 

At  Philadelphia,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  required  to  assist  in  raising  a 
United  States  flag  over  Independence  Hall,  he  was  more  serious  in  his 
speech  than  on  any  former  occasion  in  his  jonmey.  In  his  address  was 
this  language :  ^^  that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
gave  Liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but,  I  hope,  to  the 
world  for  all  Aiture  time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that,  in  due 
time,  the  weight  would  be  lifted  fix)m  the  shoulders  of  all  men."  Thebe 
words  were  supposed  to  be  aimed  at  the  institution  of  negro  slavery  in  the 
South.  With  reference  to  them  a  Baltimore  newspaper  said  :  "  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, the  President  elect  of  the  United  States,  will  arrive  in  this  city,  with 
his  suite,  this  afternoon  by  special  train  from  Harrisburg,  and  will  proceed, 
we  learn,  directly  to  Washington.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that%o  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  him^K)r  that,  if  it  be  afforded,  he  will  not  embrace  it — ^to 
repeat  in  our  midst  the  sentiments  which  he  is  reported  to  have  expressed 
yesterday  in  Philadelphia."  This  newspaper  paragraph  and  some  other 
circumstances  equally  trivial  were  made  the  occasion  of  an  alarm  that  the 
new  President  was  to  be  assassinated  in  Baltimore,  or  on  his  way  to  that 
city.    The  alarm  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Lincoln  himself.    He  was  in 
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bed  at  the  time  in  Han-isburg.  He  at  once  determined  to  leave  by  a  spe- 
cial tndn  direct  to  Washington.  Not  satisfied  with  thus  ayoiding  Balti- 
more, his  alarm  took  the  most  unusnal  precautions.  The  telegraph  wii^es 
were  put  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  who  might  desire  to  use  them.  His 
departure  was  kept  a  profound  secret.  His  person  was  disguised  in  a  very 
long  military  cloak ;  a  Scotch  plaid  cap  was  put  on  his  head  ;  and  thus 
curiously  attired,  the  President  of  the  United  States  made  his  advent  to 
Washington.  "Had  he,"  said  the  Baltimore  Sun,  "entered  Willard's 
Hotel  with  a  ^  head-spring '  and  a  ^  summersault '  and  the  clown's  merry 
greeting  to  Gen.  Scott,  *  Here  we  are,'  the  country  could  not  have  been 
more  surprised  at  the  exhibition."  * 

Mr.  Lincoln's  nervous  alarm  for  his  personal  safety  did  not  subside 
with  his  arrival  in  Washington.  General  Scott,  who  was  in  military 
command  there,  had  already  collected  in  the  capital  more  than  six  hun- 
dred regular  troops,  and  had  called  out  the  District  militia,  to  resist  an 
attempt  which  would  be  made  by  an  armed  force  to  prevent  tJie  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Lincoln  and  to  seize  the  public  property.  He  insisted 
upon  this  imagination ;  he  pretended  violent  alarm ;  he  had  evidently 
niade  up  his  mind  for  a  military  drama,  and  the  display  of  himself  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration.  His  vanity  was  foolish.  A  com- 
mittee of  die  House  of  Eepresentatives  investigated  the  causes  of  alarm, 
heard  the  General  himself,  and  decided  that  bis  apprehensions  were  un- 
founded. But  he  would  not  be  quieted.  Ho  communicated  his  fears  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  such  effect,  that  for  some  time  before  and  after  his  inaugu- 
ration soldiers  were  placed  at  his  gate,  and  the  grand  reception-room  of  the 
White  House  was  converted  into  quarters  for  troops  from  Kansas,  who, 
under  the  command  of  the  notorious  Jim  Lane,  had  volunteered  to  guard 
the  chamber  of  the  President. 

Inauguration-day  passed  peacefully  and  quietly,  but  was  attended  by 
an  extraordinary  military  display.  Troops  were  stationed  in  different 
parts  of  the  city ;  sentinels  were  posted  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  houses 
and  other  eminences ;  the  President  moved  to  the  Capitol  in  a  hollow 
square  of  cavalry ;  and  from  the  East  portico  delivered  his  inaugural 
address  with  a  row  of  bayonets  standing  between  him  and  his  audience. 

The  address  was  such  an  attempt  at  ambidexterity  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  an  embarrassed  and  ill-educated  man.  It  was  a  singular  mix- 
ture.   The  new  President  said  he  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  mainten- 

*  The  ollj  or  Joooie  ttory  of  the  intended  aflsassinatioD  was,  that  a  party  of  SeoefiBionkts  had 
plotted  to  Uuow  the  train  of  can  on  which  Mr.  Lincofai  was  expected  to  travel  to  Baltimore,  down  m 
ftoep  embenkmflDt,  and  this  project  failing,  to  murder  him  bi  the  streets  of  Baltunore.  Bat  Mr. 
Loieofai  left  bis  wife  and  children  to  take  the  threatened  route  to  Baltimore,  and  to  risk  the  reported 
ooospiracy  to  throw  the  cars  from  the  track ;  and  it  tonied  out  that  they  arriyed  safe  at  their  Jow 
oey's  cndy  and  without  aoddent  of  any  sort 
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anoe  of  the  IJnion  and  was  opposed  to  Secession ;  but  be  was  oquallj 
against  tbe  principle  of  coercion,  provided  tbe  rigbts  of  tbe  United  States 
government  were  not  interfered  with.  He  gave  a  qtMsi  pledge  not  to 
appoint  Federal  o£Bcers  for  communities  nnanimouslj  hostile  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Union;  he  appeared  to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
South  had  only  to  be  disabused  of  her  impressions  and  apprehensions  of 
Northern  hostility  ;  in  one  breath  he  exclaimed :  '^  we  are  not  enemies  out 
friends ; "  in  another  he  made  the  following  significant  declaration : 

*'  The  power  confided  to  me  foUl  he  tued  to  hold^  occupy ^  and  pouesi  the  property  and 
places  belonging  to  the  Oovemment^  and  collect  the  duties  and  imposts ;  but,  beyond  what 
may  be  necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  nsing  of  force  against  or 
among  the  people  anywhere.*^ 

The  address  was  variously  received,  according  to  the  political  opinions 
of  the  country,  and  made  decided  friends  in  no  quarter.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
own  party  was  displeased  with  it ;  and  the  Kepublican  newspapers  de- 
clared that  its  tone  was  deprecatory  and  even  apologetic.  The  Northern 
Democrats  had  no  violent  disapproval  to  express.  The  Border  Slave 
States,  which  yet  remained  in  the  Union,  were  undetermined  as  to  its  mean- 
ing, but  regarded  it  with  suspicion.  In  fact  it  was  with  reference  to  these 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  embarrassed,  if  he  was  not  actually  at  this  time 
balancing  between  peace  and  war.  If  coercion  was  attempted  towards  the 
seceded  States,  the  Border  Slave  States  would  go  out  of  the  Union,  and 
the  country  would  be  lost.  If  a  pacific  policy  was  adopted,  the  Chicago 
platform  would  go  to  pieces,  and  the  Black  Republican  party  would  bo 
broken  into  fragments. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  for  some  weeks  after  Mr.  Lincoln's 
inauguration  there  was  a*serious  pause  in  his  mind  on  the  question  of 
peace  or  war.  His  new  Secretaiy  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Dinner  in  New  York,  had  confidently  predicted  a  settlement  of  all 
the  troubles  "  within  siaety  days^^ — a  phrase,  by  the  way,  that  was  to  be 
frequently  repeated  in  the  course  of  four  long  years.  Mr.  Horace  Greeley 
testifies  that  on  visiting  Washington  some  two  weeks  or  more  after  Mr. 
Lincoln's  inauguration,  he  was  ^'  surprised  to  see  and  hear  on  every  hand 
what  were  to  him  convincing  proofs  that  an  early  collision  with  the  *  Con- 
federates '  was  not  seriously  apprehended  in  the  highest  quarters."  If 
there  was  really  an  interval  of  indecision  in  the  first  days  of  Mr.  Lin<K)ln'8 
administration,  it  was  rapidly  overcome  by  partisan  infiucnces,  for  hia 
apparent  vacillation  was  producing  disaifection  in  the  Black  Bepublican 
party,  and  the  clamour  of  their  disappointment  was  plainly  heard  in 
Washington. 

In  the  seceded  States  the  inaugural  address  had  been  interpreted  as  a 
menace  of  war.    This  interpretation  was  confirmed  by  other  circumstancea 
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than  the  text  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech.  In  every  department  of  the  public 
service  tLere  had  been  placed  by  the  new  President  violent  abolitionists 
and  men  whose  hatred  of  the  Bonth  was  notorious  and  unrelenting.  The 
Pennsylvanian,  a  newspaper  published  in  Philadelphia,  said  :  ^'  Mr.  Lin- 
coin  stands  to-day  where  he  stood  on  the  6th  of  November  last,  on  the 
Chicago  PkUform.  He  has  not  receded  a  single  hair's  breadth.  He  hoe 
appointed  a  Cabinet  in  whidh  there  is  no  da^eholder — a  thing  that  has 
never  before  happened  since  the  formation  of  the  Government ;  and  in 
which  there  are  but  two  nominally  Southern  men,  and  both  bitter  Black 
Republicans  of  the  radical  dye.  Let  the  Border  States  ignominiously  sub- 
mit to  the  Abolition  rule  of  this  Lincoln  Administration,  if  they  like ;  but 
d4mH  let  the  miserable  submissionists  pretend  to  he  deceived.  Make  any 
base  or  cowardly  excuse  but  this." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  just  apprehensions  of  the  Confederate 
Government  at  Montgomery,  it  exhibited  no  violent  or  tumultuous  spirit, 
and  made  the  most  sedulous  efforts  to  resist  the  consequence  of  war. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  and  zeal  of  its  efforts  to  effect  a 
peaceable  secession,  and  to  avoid  a  war  which  it  officially  deplored  as  ^^  a 
policy  detrimental  to  the  civilized  world.*' 

As  early  as  February,  prior  even  to  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
the  Confederate  Congress  had  passed  a  resolution  expressive  of  their 
desire  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  be  sent  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  "  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  friendly  relations 
between  that  government  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  for 
the  settlement  of  all  questions  of  disagreement  between  the  two  govern- 
ments upon  principles  of  right,  justice,  equity,  and  good  faith." 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  and  in  furtherance  of  his  own  views, 
Mr.  Davis  deputed  an  embassy  of  commissioners  to  Washington,  author- 
ized to  negotiate  for  the  removal  of  the  Federal  garrisons  from  Forts 
Pickens  and  Sumter,  and  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
public  property  arising  out  of  the  separation  of  the  States  from  the  Union. 
Two  of  the  commissioners,  Martin  Crawford  of  Georgia,  and  Jolm  For- 
sythe  of  Alabama,  attended  in  Washington,  arriving  there  on  the  5th  of 
March.  They  gave  only  an  informal  notice  of  their  arrival,  with  a  view  to 
afford  time  to  the  President,  who  had  just  been  inaugurated,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  other  pressing  official  duties  in  the  organization  of  his  adminis- 
tration, before  engaging  Kis  attention  in  the  object  of  their  mission.  On 
the  12th  of  March,  they  addressed  an  official  communication  to  Mr.  Seward, 
Bectetary  of  State,  explaining  the  functions  of  the  embassy  and  its 
purposes. 

Mr.  Seward  declined  to  make  any  official  recognition  of  the  commis- 
rioners,  but  very  readily  consented,  for  purposes  which  the  sequel  demon 
itrated,  to  hold  verbal  conferences  with  them,  through  the  friendly  inter 
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mediation  of  Judge  Campbell  of  Alabama.  Through  this  gentleman,  the 
commisBioners,  vfho  bad  consented  to  waive  all  questions  of  foi*m,  received 
constant  assurances  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  peaceful 
intentions,  of  the  determination  to  evacuate  Fort  Sumter ;  and  further  that 
no  measures,  changing  the  existing  stahtSj  prejudicially  to  the  Confederate 
States,  especially  at  Fort  Pickens,  were  in  contemplation  ;  but  that,  in  the 
event  of  any  change  of  intention  on  the  subject,  notice  would  be  given  to 
the  commissioners. 

It  was  contidentially  explained  to  the  commissioners  that  to  treat  with 
them  at  that  particular  juncture  might  seriously  embarrass  the  administra^ 
tion  of  Mr.  Lincoln  with  popular  opinion  in  the  North  ;  and  they  were 
recommended  to  patience  and  urged  to  confidence  by  assurances  which 
keener  diplomatists  than  these  ill-chosen  representatives  of  the  Confed* 
eracy  might  have  had  reason  to  doubt. 

Bat,  at  last,  at  the  opportune  time,  this  game  with  the  commissioners 
was  to  be  terminated.  Dull  and  credulous  as  they  were,  their  attention 
was,  at  last,  attracted  to  the  extraordinary  pi'eparations  for  an  extensive 
military  and  naval  expedition  in  New  York,  and  other  Nortliern  ports. 
These  preparations,  commenced  in  secresy,  for  an  expedition  whose  desti- 
nation was  concealed,  only  became  known  when  nearly  completed,  and 
on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  April  transports  and  vessels  of  war,  with  troops, 
munitions,  and  military  supplies,  sailed  from  Nortliern  ports  bound  south- 
wards. Alarmed  by  so  extraordinary  a  demonstration,  the  commissiouerB 
requested  the  delivery  of  an  answer  to  their  official  communication  of  the 
]2th  March,  and  tliereupon  received,  on  the  8th  April,  a  reply  dated  on 
the  15th  of  the  previous  month,  from  which  it  appeared  that  during  tlie 
whole  interval,  whilst  the  commissionei^s  were  receiving  assurances  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  hope  of  the  success  of  their  mission,  t  e  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  already  determined  to  hold  no 
intercourse  with  them  whatever ;  to  refuse  even  to  listen  to  any  proposals 
they  had  to  make,  and  had  profited  by  the  delay  created  by  their  own 
assurances,  in  order  to  prepare  secretly  the  means  for  efiective  hostile 
operations. 

Of  this  remarkable  deception,  and  the  disreputable  method  by  which 
it  had  been  obtained,  President  Davis  justly  and  severely  remarked,  in  a 
message  to  the  Confederate  Congress :  ^'  The  crooked  paths  of  diplomacy 
can  scarcely  furnish  an  example  so  wanting  in  courtesy,  in  candour,  and 
directness,  as  was  the  course  of  the  United  States  Government  towards  our 
commissioners  in  Washington." 

While  the  Confederate  commissioners  were  thus  being 'hoodwinked  and 
betrayed,  the  reinforcement  of  Sumter  was  the  subject  of  constant  Cabinet 
considtation  at  Washington,  held  in  profound  secresy  from  the  public,  and 
surrounded  by  an  air  of  mystery  that  gave  occasion  for  the  most  variouB 
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nunonrs.  Gen.  Soott  liad  advised  the  President  that,  in  bis  military 
judgment,  it  had  become  impracticable  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter,  on 
aceoant  of  the  number  of  batteries  erected  by  the  Confederates  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour ;  that  an  entrance  from  the  sea  was  impossible. 
Bat  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  especially  one  member  of  his  Cabinet,  Mr.  Blair, 
were  firm  in  their  refusal  to  evacuate  the  fort.  It  now  became  the  concern 
of  the  government  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  military  reinforcements  by 
Bome  artifice  that  would  equally  well  answer  its  purposes.  That  artifice 
was  the  subject  of  secret  and  sedulous  consultation,  that  extended  through 
several  weeks. 

About  the  last  of  March,  Capt.  Fox,  of  the  Federal  Navy,  was  sent  to 
Charleston  by  the  government,  and  stated  that  his  object  was  entirely 
pacific.  He  was,  by  a  strange  credulity,  allowed  to  visit  the  fort  and  to 
communicate  with  Major  Anderson.  His  real  object  was  to  carry  con- 
cealed despatches  to  Major  Anderson,  and  to  collect  information  with 
reference  to  a  plan  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  garrison.  On  his  return 
to  Washington  he  was  called  frequently  before  President  Lincoln  and  his 
Cabinet  to  explain  his  plan  for  reinforcing  the  fort,  and  to  answer  the 
objections  presented  by  Gen.  Scott  and  the  military  autliorities.  The 
project  involved  passing  batteries  witli  steamers  or  boats  at  night  at  right 
angles  to  the  Confederate  line  of  fire,  and  thirteen  hundred  yards  distant 
—a  feat  which  Capt.  Fox  argued  was  entirely  practicable,  and  that  many 
safe  examples  of  it  had  been  furnished  by  the  Crimean  War. 

In  this  conflict  of  counsels  the  Washington  administration  hesitated. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  at  one  time,  although  with  bitter  rehictancc,  agreed  that  the 
fort  should  be  evacuated,  if  the  responsibility  of  the  act  could  be  thrown 
on  tl)e  preceding  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  A  leading  article  for 
a  New  York  paper  had  been  prepared,  the  proof-sheet  of  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  approved.  In  this,  the  ground  was  taken  that 
the  evacuation  was  an  absolute  military  necessity,  brought  about  by 
treason  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  who,  it  was  insisted,  might  have 
reinforced  and  supplied  the  garrison,  but  not  only  failed  to  do  so,  but 
purposely  left  it  in  such  condition  as  to  force  his  successor  in  office  to 
encounter  the  ignominy  of  yielding  it  up  to  the  Soutlierners.  This  same 
article  landed  Mr.  Lincoln's  pacific  policy,  saying :  **  Had  war— not  peace 
—been  his  object, — had  he  deaired  to  raise  throughout  the  ^nighty  North 
a  feding  of  indignation  which  in  ninety  days  would  haive  emancipated 
tmry  dam  on  the  contingents  and'  drvoen  their  masters  into  the  sea — if  need 
be,  he  had  only  to  have  said — ^"  Let  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter  do  their 
duty,  and  perish  beneath  its  walls:  and  on  the  heads  of  the  traitours  and 
rebels  and  slavery  propagandists  be  the  consequences." 

And  yet  the  horrible  alternative  depicted  here  and  indicated  as  the 
means  of  rousing  the  North  to  a  war  of  extermination  upon  slavery  and 
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Blavo-owners,  was  eventaallj  and  deliberately  adopted  by  Mr.  Linoola 
The  point  with  tlie  government  was  to  devise  some  artifice  for  the  relief 
of  Fort  Sumter,  short  of  open  military  reinforcements,  decided  to  be  im- 
practicable, and  which  would  hBve  the  effect  of  inaugurating  the  war  by 
a  safe  indirection  and  .under  a  plausible  and  convenient  pretence.  The 
device  was  at  last  conceived.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  April,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  sent  for  Capt.  Fox,  and  said  he  had  decided  to  let  the  expe- 
dition go,  but  he  would  send  a  messenger  from  himself  to  the  authorities 
at  Charleston,  declaring  that  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  oflly  to 
provision  the  fort,  peaceably  or  forcibly,  as  they  might  decide  for 
themselves. 

Meanwhile  the  dalliance  with  the  Confederate  •commissioners — the 
part  of  the  artifice  allotted  to  Secretary  Seward — was  kept  up  to  the  last 
moment.  At  one  time  Mr.  Seward  had  declared  to  Judge  Campbell,  who 
was  acting  as  an  intermediary  between  the  Secretary  and  the  commis- 
sioners, that  before  a  letter,  the  draft  of  which  Judge  Campbell  held  in  Iiia 
hand,  could  reach  President  Davis  at  Montgomery,  Fort  Sumter  would 
have  been  evacuated.  Five  days  passed,  and  instead  of  evacuating.  Major 
Anderson  was  busy  in  strengthening  Sumter!  A  telegram  from  Gen* 
Beauregard  informed  the  commissioners  of  this.  Again  Judge  Campbell 
saw  Mr.  Seward,  and  again,  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party,  received  from 
him  assurances  that  the  fort  was  to  be  evacuated,  and  was  authorized  by 
him  to  state  to  the  commissioners,  that  "  the  government  will  not  under- 
take to  supply  Fort  Sumter,  without  giving  notice  to  Governor  Pickens." 
This  was  on  the  1st  of  April,  On  the  7th,  Judge  Campbell  again  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Seward  a  letter,  alluding  to  the  anxiety  and  alarm  excited  by 
the  great  naval  and  military  preparations  of  the  government,  and  asking 
whether  the  peaceful  assurances  he  had  given  were  well  or  ill  founded. 
Mr.  Seward's  reply  was  laconic :  "  Faith  as  to  Sumter  fully  kept :  wai$ 
and  see  /  "  On  the  very  day  that  Mr.  Seward  uttered  these  words,  the 
van  of  the  Federal  fleet,  witli  a  heavy  force  of  soldiers,  had  sailed  for  the 
Southern  coast  I 
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On  the  3d  of  March  President  Davis  had  commissioned  P.  G.  T.  Beau- 
regard, then  Colonel  of  Engineers  in  the  Confederate  service.  Brigadier- 
general,  with  official  directions  to'  proceed  to  Charleston,  and  assume 
command  of  all  the  troops  in  actual  service  in  and  around  that  place.  On 
arriving  there  he  immediately  examined  the  fortifications,  and  undertook 
the  construction  of  additional  works  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumt^  and 
the  defence  of  the  entrances  to  tlie  harbour. 
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On  three  Bides,  formidable  batteries  of  cannon  and  mortars  boro  upon 
Uie  Fort.  On  the  south,  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  hundred  yards,  was 
Cuinming^B  Point  on  Morris'  Island,  where  three  batteries  had  been  com- 
pleted, mounting  six  guns  and  six  mortars.  Farthest  off  of  these,  was  the 
Trapier  battery,  built  very  strongly  with  heavy  beams  and  sand-bags,  and 
containing  three  eight-inch  mortars;  next  the  "iron  battery,"  covered 
over  with  railroad  bars,  and  having  thick  iron  plates  to  close  the  em- 
brasores  after  the  guns  were  fired.  Nearest  to  Sumter  was  the  "  Point 
battery,"  a  very  large  and  strong  work,  containing  three  ten-inch  mortars, 
two  forty-two  pounders  and  a  rifled  cannon.  From  tliese  works,  a  long 
line  of  batteries  stretched  down  the  sea  side  of  Morris'  Island,  commanding 
tlie  ship  channel,  and  threatening  a  terrible  ordeal  to  the  Federal  vessels, 
should  tliey  attempt  to  enter.  Nearly  west  of  Sumter,  on  James'  Island, 
was  Fort  Johnson,  where  a  strong  battery  of  mortars  and  cannon  was 
erected.  On  the  northeast  was  Fort  Moultrie,  ready  with  Columbiads, 
Dahlgren  guns,  mortars,  and  furnaces  for  red-hot  shot.  In  the  cove  neai* 
the  western  end  of  Sullivan's  Island,  was  anchored  a  floating  battery, 
constructed  of  the  peculiarly  fibrous  palmetto  timber,  sheathed  with  plate 
iron,  and  mounting  four  guns  of  heavy  calibre. 

On  the  8th  day  of  April  a  message  was  conveyed  to  Gov.  Pickens  of 
Sonth  Carolina,  by  Lieut.  Talbot,  an  authorized  agent  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment.    It  was  as  follows : 

^*  I  am  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  notify  you  to  expect  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  supply  Fort  Snmter  with  provisions  only,  and  that  if  sach  at- 
tempt be  not  resisted,  no  effort  to  throw  in  men,  arms,  or  ammnnition  will  be  made, 
withont  farther  notice,  or  in  case  of  an  attack  npon  the  fort." 

The  long  suspense  was  over ;  the  Federal  fleet  was  approaching  the 
coast.  The  message  was  telegraphed  by  Gen.  Beauregard  to  Montgomery, 
and  the  instructions  of  his  Government  asked.  Mr.  Walker,  the  Confed- 
erate Secretary  of  War,  replied,  that  if  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  au 
thorized  character  of  the  messenger,  Beauregard  should  at  once  demand 
the  evacuation  of  Sumter,  and  if  refused,  should  proceed  to  reduce  it. 
The  demand  was  made  at  two  o'clock  of  the  11th  April.  Major  Ander- 
son replied :  "  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication demanding  the  evacuation  of  this  Fort,  and  to  say  in  reply 
thereto,  that  it  is  a  demand  with  which  I  regret  that  my  sense  of  honour 
and  of  my  obligation  to  my  Government  prevent  my  compliance." 
Nothing  was  left  but  to  accept  the  distinct  challenge  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  arms.  A  little  past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April 
12lh,  Gen.  Beauregard  communicated  by  his  aides  with  Major  Anderson, 
notifying  him  that'  **  he  would  open  the  fire  of  his  batteries  on  Fort 
Samter  in  one  hour  from  that  time." 
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At  4.30  A.  M.,  the  sigDal  sliell  was  fired  from  Fort  Johnson.  The  &o 
from  Fort  Johnson  was  qnictly  followed  bj  that  of  Moultrie,  Cnmming'B 
Point,  and  the  floating  battery.  The  incessant  flash  of  the  ordnance 
made  a  circle  of  flame,  and  the  bnrsting  of  bombs  over  and  in  Fort 
Sumter  became  more  and  more  constant  as  the  proper  range  was  obtainod 
by  the  artillerists. 

Fort  Sumter  did  not  reply  until  seven  o'clock.  About  that  hour,  it 
poured  a  well-directed  stream  of  balls  and  shell  against  Moultrie,  the  float-- 
ing  battery,  and  the  work  on  Cumming's  Point.  The  fire  continued 
throtighout  the  day.  Towards  evening  it  became  evident  that  that  of 
the  Confederates  was  very  efifective.  The  enemy  was  driven  from  his 
barbette  guns ;  several  of  them  were  disabled ;  the  parapet  walls  had 
crumbled  away ;  deep  chasms  had  opened  below  ;  the  embrasures  of  the 
casemates  had  been  so  shattered  as  no  longer  to  present  a  regular  outline  ; 
the  chimneys  and  roofs  of  the  houses  were  in  ruins. 

While  this  bombardment  was  going  on,  a  portion  of  the  Federal  fleet 
had  reached  the  rendezvous  off  Charleston.  It  attempted  to  take  no  part 
in  the  fight.  The  only  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  conduct  of  the 
naval  expedition  is  found  in  a  curious  account  from  the  pen  of  Capt.  Fox 
himself.  He  writes :  "  As  we  neared  the  land,  heavy  guns  were  heard, 
and  the  smoke  and  shells  from  the  batteries  which  had  just  opened  flre  on 
Sumter  were  distinctly  visible.  I  immediately  stood  out  to  inform  Capt. 
Rowan,  of  the  Pawnee,  but  met  him  coming  in.  Ho  hailed  me  and  asked 
for  a  pilot,  declaring  his  intention  of  standing  into  the  harbour  and  sharing 
the  fate  of  his  brethren  of  the  army.  I  went  on  board,  and  informed  him 
that  I  would  answer  for  it,  that  the  Government  did  not  ettpect  any  such 
gallant  sacrifice^  having  settled  maturely  upon  the  policy  indicated  in  the 
instructions  to  Capt.  Mercer  and  myself." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th,  all  of  the  Confederate  batteries  re- 
opened upon  Fort  Sumter,  which  responded  vigorously  for  a  time,  direct- 
ing its  fire  specially  against  Fort  Moultrie.  At  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  smoke 
was  seen  issuing  from  the  quarters  of  Fort  Sumter ;  upon  this,  the  fire  of 
the  Confederate  batteries  was  increased,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  terms  as  speedily  as  possible,  inasmuch 
as  his  flag  was  still  floating  defiantly  above  him.  Fort  Sumter  continued 
to  fire  from  time  to  time,  but  at  long  and  irregular  intervals,  amid  the 
dense  smoke^  flyiiig  shot,  and  bursting  shells.  The  Confederate  troops, 
carried  away  by  their  naturally  generous  impulses,  mounted  the  different 
batteries,  and  at  every  discharge  from  the  fort,  cheered  the  garrison  for  its 
]>lnck  and  gallantry,  and  hooted  the  fleet  lying  inactive  just  outside 
the  bar. 

A  little  past  one  o'clock  a  shot  from  Moultrie  struck  the  flagnstaff  of 
Sumter,  and  brought  down  tlie  ensign.    At  this  time  the  condition  of 
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Bnmter  and  its  garrison,  had  become  desperate ;  the  intoriour  was  a  heap 
of  ruins  ;  the  parapet  had  been  so  shattered  that  few  of  its  guns  remained 
moimted  ;  tlie  smoke  was  packed  in  the  casemates  so  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible  for  the  men  to  work  the  guns ;  the  number  of  the  garrison  was 
too  small  to  relieve  each  other;  incessant  watching  and  labour  had 
exhausted  their  strength.  The  conflagration,  from  the  large  volume  of 
emoke,  being  apparently  on  the  increase,  Gen.  Beauregard  sent  three  of  his 
aides  with  a  message  to  Major  Anderson,  to  the  effect  that  seeing  his  flag 
no  longer  flying,  his  quai-ters  in  flames,  and  supposing  him  to  be  in  dis- 
tress, he  desired  to  offer  him  any  assistance  he  might  stand  in  need  ofl 
Before  his  aides  reached  the  fort,  the  Federal  flag  was  displayed  on  the 
parapets,  but  remained  there  only  a  short  time,  when' it  was  hauled  down, 
and  a  white  flag  substituted  in  its  place. 

The  fort  had  surrendered.  Tlie  event  was  instantly  announced  in  every 
part  of  Charleston  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  pealing  of  cannon,  the 
shouts  of  couriers  dashing  through  the  streets,  and  by  every  indication  of 
general  rejoicing.  "  As  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  gallantry  and  forti- 
tude with  which  Major  Anderson  and  his  command  had  defended  their 
p)8ts,"  Oen.  Eeaur^ard  not  only  agreed  that  they  might  take  passage  at 
their  convenience  for  New  York,  but  allowed  him,  on  leaving  the  fort,  to 
salute  his  flag  with  flfty  guns.  In  firing  the  salute,  a  caisson  exploded, 
which  resulted  in  mortal  injuries  to  tour  of  the  garrison.  This  was  the 
only  loss  of  life  in  the  whole  affair.  It  appeared  indeed  that  a  Divine 
control  had  made  this  combat  bloodless;  and  that  so  wonderful  an 
exemption  might  have  invited  both  sections  of  America  to  thoughts  of 
gratitude  and  peace.* 

But  it  was  not  to  be  so.  The  fire  of  the  war  first  drawn  at  Sumter 
produced  an  instant  and  universal  excitement  in  the  North.  It  convinced 
the  people  of  that  section  that  there  was  no  longer  any  prospect  of  recov- 
ering the  Southern  States  by  the  cheap  policy  of  double  and  paltering 
Bpeechos.  From  the  madness  of  their  conviction,  that  they  could  no 
longer  hope  to  accomplish  their  purposes  by  peaceful  deceits  and  amuse- 
ments of  compromise,  there  was  a  sudden  and  quick  current  of  public  senti- 
ment in  the  North  towards  the  policy  of  coercion,  with  the  most  instant 
exertions  to  effect  it. 

The  battle  of  Sumter  had  been  brought  on  by  the  Wasliington  Gtovem- 

*  The  North  has  been  famous  for  cheap  heroes  in  this  war.  Mijor  Anderson  was  one  of  the 
Miliest  When  he  arrired  fa  the  North  from  Sumter,  he  was  greatly  lionized,  and  trareUed  aromid 
Uie  eoontiy  feasting  and  speecl^maIdng.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
H^ptrfoted  to  command  &e  forces  then  gathering  fa  Kentucky  for  the  Western  campaign.  But  he 
viezpeetedly  rerigned ;  probably  because  he  was  unwilling  to  put  fa  Jeopardy  his  eaiuly  acquired 
reputation,  or  periuips  because,  as  he  had  once  despatched  from  Sumter  to  Wa^hfagton,  **  his  heart 
ns  not  fa  the  war.** 
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ment  by  a  trick  too  dishonest  and  shallow  to  account  for  the  immense  dis- 
play of  sentiment  in  the  North  that  ensued.  The  event  afforded  indeed 
to  many  politicians  in  the  North  9  most  flimsy  and  false  excuse  for  loofiing 
passions  of  hate  against  the  South  that  had  all  along  been  festering  in  the 
concealment  of  their  hearts.  That  action  suddenly  convinced  them  that 
the  South  was  really  resolved  to  separate ;  it  disconcerted  their  hopes  and 
plans  of  seducing  her  back  into  the  Union  by  false  and  temporizing 
Epeeches;  it  uttei*ly  disappointed  the  Northern  expectation  that  the 
South  was  not  really  in  earnest,  and  that  ^'  all  would  come  out  right "  by 
a  little  hypocrisy  and  affectation  on  the  Northern  side ;  it  snapped  as  a 
rotton  net  their  vile  and  cheap  schemes  of  getting  the  South  back  into  the 
Union  by  art  and  dereit ;  and  men,  finding  no  longer  any  purpose  for  con- 
ceahnent,  threw  aside  their  foimer  professions,  quickly  determined  to 
coerce  what  they  cotild  not  cozen.  Tins  was  the  whole  explanation  of  the 
Northern  "  reaction  '^  at  the  occurrence  at  Sumter, 

Tliere  now  ensued  in  the  North  a  sort  of  crusade  against  the  South, 
the  passion,  the  fury,  and  blasphemy  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
describe.  The  holiness  of  this  crusade  was  preached,  alike,  from  the  bast- 
ings and  the  pulpit.  Dr.  Tyng,  a  celebrated  minister  of  New  York, 
assembled  certain  "  roughs  "  and  marauders  of  that  city,  known  as  "  Billy- 
Wilson's  men,"  presented  tliem  Bibles,  and  declared  that  in  carrying  fire 
and  Bword  into  the  rebellious  States,  they  were  propitiating  Heaven,  and 
would  go  far  to  assure  the  salvation  of  their  souls.*     In  most  of  the 

*  Ab  an  evidence  of  the  contrast  of  spirit  between  the  Christian  churches,  North  and  Sooth, 
with  reference  to  the  war,  we  may  place  m  Juxtaposition  here  certain  remarkable  ootemporary  ex- 
pressions of  sentiment  emanating  from  two  of  the  most  conspicuous  Episcopal  diirines  of  the  coun- 
try— Bishop  Meade  of  Virginia,  and  Doctor  Tyng  of  New  York. 

The  report  of  the  first  Tenerable  Diocesan  to  the  Episcopal  Conrention  of  Yirginia,  on  the  eve 
of  the  war,  was  replete  with  Christian  sentiment  befittmg  the  occasion.  He  wrote :  '*  /  have  fihmg 
vtUh  tenacity  io  (he  hope  of  preurving  the  Union  to  the  la$t  ntomenL  If  I  know  my  own  heart,  oould 
the  sacrifice  of  the  poor  remnant  of  my  life  have  contributed  in  any  degree  to  its  maintenance,  such 
sacrifice  would  have  been  cheerfully  made.  But  the  developments  of  public  feeling  and  the  course 
of  our  rulers  have  brought  me,  tlowli/^  reluctantly^  eorrowfuUy^  yet  most  deddedly,  to  the  painful 
conviction  that  notwithstanding  attendant  dangers  and  evils,  we  shall  consult  the  welfare  and  happ»- 
ness  of  the  whole  land  by  separation.  And  who  chu  desire  to  retain  a  Union  which  has  now  become 
so  hateful,  and  by  the  application  of  armed  force,  which,  if  successful,  would  make  it  tenfold  more 
liateful,  and  soon  lead  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  bloody  contests  ? 

'*  In  connection  with  this  dvil  and  geographical  separation  in  our  country,  and  almost  necessarQy 
resulting  from  it,  subjects  of  some  change  of  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of  our  Diocese  must  oome 
uiider  consideration.  There  is  a  general  and  strong  desire,  I  believe,  to  retain  as  much  as  possible 
of  our  past  and  present  happy  intercourse  with  those  from  whom  we  shall  be  in  other  matters  more 
divided.  A  meeting  is  already  proposed  for  this  purpose  in  one  of  tiie  seceded  States,  whoso  pUmai 
10  far  as  developed,  I  will  submit  to  the  consideration  of  this  body  at  its  present  session. 

**  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the  earnest  desire  that  the  minittore  and  memben  of  our 
Uhurckj  and  all  the  eUkens  of  our  StaiCj  vho  are  ao  de^y  intereeted  in  the  preeerU  conteet,  may  eof»- 
dmct  U  in  the  moat  devoted  and  Chriation  i^nritf  rising  above  unworthy  and  uncharitable  imputations 
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Nortliem  cities  men  were  forced  to  wear  badges  of  "  loyalty,"  and  every 
house  required  to  hang  out  the  Federal  flag  as  a  signal  of  patriotism,  and 
an  evidence  of  their  support  of  the  war.  This  peculiarly  Yankee  exhibi- 
tion in  flags  pervaded  nearly  every  square  mile  of  country,  and  was  car- 
ried even  into  the  sanctuary.  Pulpits  were  dressed  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes ;  Sunday-school  children  wore  the  colours  of  the  Federal  ensign ; 
the  streets  were  rubicund  with  the  bunting ;  and  even  in  distant  parts  of 
the  country  flags  floated  from  gate-posts  and  tops  of  trees,  as  evidences  of 
<<  loyal "  sentiments  and  marks  for  protection  against  ^  vigilance  com- 
mittees." This  singular  exhibition  of  '^  Union  "  sentiment  was  not  a  mere 
picturetque  affair ;  it  was  attended  with  fearful  riots  and  violence,  and  the 
man  who  refused  to  display  a  piece  of  bunting  was  treated  as  a  criminal 
and  outlaw,  pursued  by  mobs,  and  threatened  with  death. 

Into  this  crusade  against  the  South  all  parties  and  sects  and  races  were 
strangely  mingled.  Old  contentions  and  present  animosities  were  forgot- 
ten ;  Democrats  associated  with  recreants  and  fanatics  in  one  grand  league, 
for  one  grand  purpose ;  foreigners  from  Europe  were  induced  into  the 
belief  that  they  were  called  upon  to  fight  for  the  "  liberty  "  for  which  they 
iiad  crossed  the  ocean,  or  for  the  ^^  free  homesteads,"  which  were  to  be  the 
rewards  of  Uie  war ;  and  all  conceivable  and  reckless  artifices  were  re 
soiled  to  to  swell  the  tide  of  numbers  against  the  South. 

But  what  was  most  remarkable  in  this  display  of  popular  fury  was  its 


•Riff  toAo  ar«  cppo9ed.  Ifany  there  are  equally  linoere,  on  both  sides,  as  there  ever  have  been  in 
■n  the  wan  and  controversies  that  have  *jeen  waged  apon  earth-;  though  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
inve  the  same  gronnds  of  justice  and  trath  on  whi<di  to  base  thdr  warfare. 

**■  Let  me,  in  condnsion,  commend  to  the  special  prayers  all  those  who  have  now  devoted  them- 
Belves  to  the  defence  of  omr  State.  From  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  them,  and  from  the  infor- 
mation of  others,  there  is  already,  I  believe,  a  large  portion  of  religioua  prineipU  and  gerudm  pUtf 
<o  he  fimnd  among  them,  I  r^oice  to  learn  that  in  many  companies  not  only  are  the  services  of 
ehapUns  and  other  ministers  earnestly  sought  for  and  after,  but  social  prayer -meetings  held  among 
themselves.  Oar  own  Church  ha»  a  very  large  proportion  of  eomrMtnioa/nie  among  the  ofieen  of 
Mr  ermif,  and  noi  a  few  among  the  eoldien.  Let  us  pray  that  grace  may  be  given  them  to  be  faith* 
fbl  soUBers  of  the  Cross,  as  well  as  valiant  and  successful  defenders  of  the  State." 

About  the  same  time,  Dr.  Tyng  addressed  a  public  meeting  m  New  Toric,  with  reference  to  the 
war.  He  said  he  would  not  descend  to  call  it  dvil  warfare.  He  would  not  meet  pirates  upon  the 
(ieck,  and  call  it  warfare.    He  wndd  hang  them  ae  quick  a»  he  teould  ehoot  a  mad  dog.    [Cheers.] 

There  was  one  road  to  peace,  and  that  was  absolute  and  entire  subjection.  [Cheers.]  He  did 
not  oMsan  the  subjection  of  the  South,  but  of  the  riotous  mdb  which  there  had  control  of  aflhirs. 
The  swofd  (rf' juaUce  was  the  only  pen  that  could  write  the  final  treaty.  Beferring  to  the  troops  that 
had  been  raised,  the  speaker  asked  who  ever  saw  such  an  army  as  has  been  gathered  in  our  land  ? 
He  woold  not  except  the  rare  hirde  of  Billy  Wilson's  Raiment  JBe  might  venture  to  eay  of  them 
that  their  ^ahation  might  be  in  the  very  eoneeeraHon  they  have  made  of  themedvee  to  their  country, 
[CbeenL]  Tweoty-chree  thousand  Bibles  had  been  given  to  the  troops  who  go  to  fight  for  thcdi 
■oontry ;  did  anybody  believe  there  were  five  hundred  copies  in  the  army  of  renegades  who  are 
aealhig  them  in  the  contest  f  i2  would  ecald  and  ehige  their  polluted  hande.  We  had  every  eao^ 
to  be  proud  of  cor  army.  They  are  worthy  of  the  Bible,  How  their  namee  willglitten  vngior^f 
8 
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Bndden  and  complete  absorption  of  the  entire  Democratic  party  in  the 
|f  orth,  which  had  80  long  professed  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  even  sympathy  with  the  first  movements  of  their  secession. 
This  party  now  actually  rivalled  tlie  Abolitionists  in  their  expressions  of 
fury  and  revenge.  They  not  only  followed  the  tide  of  public  opiniooi  but 
sought  to  ride  on  its  crest.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  of  New  York,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  '^  Northern  man  with  Southern  principles,'* 
became  the  fiercest  advocate  of  the  war,  and  consigned  his  former  friends 
in  the  South  to  fire  and  sword.  Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts,  who, 
a  few  months  ago,  had  declared  that  the  Southern  States  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  out  of  the  Union  in  peace,  became  an  apostle  of  the  war,  and 
exhausted  his  famous  rhetoric  in  preaching  the  new  gospel  of  blood.* 
These  men  were  types  of  their  party.  In  the  early  stages  of  Secession,  it 
had  been  said  that  such  was  the  sympathy  of  New  York  with  tlie  move- 
ment, that  the  Southern  States  would  be  able  to  recruit  several  regiments 
for  their  military  service.  Now  in  that  city  a  newspaper  office  was 
threatened  with  a  mob,  because  it  had  dared  to  criticise  tlie  defence  of 
Sumter;  and  Democratic  orators — among  them  a  man  named  John 
Ck)chrane,  who  had  made  his  reputation  and  modelled  his  manners  by 
playing  toady  to  Southern  members  in  Congress — harangued  the  multi 

*  In  a  letter  pnbliahed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  Mr.  Everett  wrote : 

**  It  WRB  my  opinion  that»  if  they  [the  Cotton  States]  woold  abstain  from  ftxrther  aggression,  and 
Wirt  determined  to  tepartUe^  we  had  better  pari  m  peaee.  Bat  the  wanton  attack  on  Fort  Sumter 
(wliioh  took  place  not  from  any  military  neeeteHy,  for  wliat  ham  was  a  single  company  cooped  np 
m  Charleston  harbour,  able  to  do  to  South  Carolina  f  but  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  *  stunng  th« 
blood  of  tlie  South,  and  thus  bringing  in  the  Border  States),  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  at 
Montgomery  haye  wholly  changed  the  state  of  affairs.  The  South  has  Uvied  an  unprovoked  war 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  mildest  and  most  beneficent  in  the  world,  and  haa 
made  it  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  rally  to  its  support" 

The  excuse  of  the  Sumter  attack  served  other  Democrats,  beside  Mr.  Everett,  as  a  convenient 
handle  for  hypocrisy  and  falseness.  To  be  used  as  such,  of  course,  it  had  to  be  put  in  a  convenieat 
shape  of  words.  Mr.  Everett  speaks  of  it  as  **  a  wanton  attack.**  How  wanton  on  the  part  of  tfa« 
South — ^bow  even  evitable  on  her  part,  when  the  Administration  made  the  direct  challenge,  which 
the  South  had  forewarned  the  Government  at  Washington  that  it  would  be  constrained  to  accept  ? 
This  was  a  simple  question ;  but  it  presented  the  whole  issue  of  the  Sumter  complication,  and 
•«verely  indicates  where  the  responsibility  for  the  collision  lies. 

There  is  a  wretched  argument  in  Mr.  Everett's  statement  above,  which,  wretched  as  it  is,  may 
be  fcversed  against  himselt  He  says  that  there  was  no  "  military  necessity  **  for  the  possession  of 
the  fort  by  South  Carolina,  as  it  was  able  to  do  her  no  hann.  Then,  in  what  respect  greater  was 
the  militory  necessity  for  the  Government  to  retain  it,  if  it  was  so  poweriess  to  control  or  to  aflfeet 
tbeseoededSUte? 

It  was  no  question  of  military  necessity.  The  Govetnment  at  Washington  wanted  the  fort  as  ac 
appanage  of  its  sovereignty.  So  did  South  Carolina.  And  its  possession  by  the  latter  was  but  tiie 
incident  of  the  separation,  which  Mr.  Everett  says  he  had  recommended !  It  was  but  the  logical 
and  legitimate  condudon  of  his  own  policy  1  Why  should  he  complam  that  South  Carolina  should 
be  in  possesdon— and  even  bloodless  possession— of  the  fort,  which  vecy  fact  wa;^  but  the  essential 
and  inevitable  carrying  out  of  his  own  eariy  recommendation  of  her  separate  aoverdgnty  1 
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tnde,  advising  them  to  "  crush  the  rebellion,"  and,  if  need  be,  to  drown 
the  whole  South  in  one  indiscriminate  sea  of  blood. 

Tliis  giving  way  of  the  Democratic  party  to  the  worst  fanaticism  of  the 
North,  proved  beyond  doubt  that  it  was  wholly  unreliable,  entirely  un- 
inifitwortliy  as  the  friend  of  the  South,  and,  as  Senator  Brown  of  Missis 
Bippi  had  designated  it  in  the  last  Congress,  hopelessly  *'  roUen.^^  But  it 
proved  something  more  than  this.  It  proved  that  remarkable  want  of 
virtue  in  American  politics,  common  in  a  certain  degree,  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was  anotlitir  illustration  of  the  fact  which  runs  throngli  the 
whole  of  the  political  history  of  America,  that  in  every  election  where  one 
party  greatly  preponderates,  or  in  every  decisive  exhibition  of  a  majority, 
the  minority  is  absorbed  and  disappeai*8  ;  principle  is  exchanged  for  expe- 
diency ;  public  opinion  becomes  the  slave  of  the  larger  party  ;  and  public 
men  desert  the  standards  of  conviction  to  follow  the  dispensations  of 
patronage,  and  serve  the  changes  of  the  times. 

President  Lincoln  did  not  hesitate  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the 
"reaction  "  in  the  North.  Two  days  after  the  boodless  battle  of  Sumter, 
he  iflsued  hie  proclamation  to  raise  seventy-five  thousand  troops,  usui-ping 
the  power  and  discretion  of  Congress  to  declare  war  by  a  shallow,  verbal 
pretence  of  calling  them  out  under  the  act  of  1795,  which  only  contem- 
plated the  raising  of  armed  passes  '^  in  aid  of  the  civil  authorities.^'  * 

Even  in  this  conjuncture,  the  President  still  hesitated  to  unmask  his 
real  intentions  of  a  war  of  subjugation,  still  embracing  the  hope  of  keeping 
the  Border  States  "  loyal "  to  his  Government.     On  the  very  day  of  the 

*  The  following  ia  a  foil  copy  of  this  fanportant  paper : 

"  Whereas,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  for  some  time  past,  and  now  are,  opposed, 
tnd  the  execution  thereof  obstructed,  in  the  States  of  South  Carolhia,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Mnalssippt,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
oourae  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals  by  law ;  now,  therefore, 
I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  Gon- 
•dtotion  and  the  laws,  have  thought  fit  to  call  forth  the  Militia  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  to 
the  aggregate  number  of  76,000,  in  order  to  suppress  said  combinations,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be 
duly  exeeated. 

"'  The  details  for  this  olject  wQl  be  immediately  communicated  to  the  State  authorities  through 
the  War  Department.  I  appeal  to  all  loyal  citizens  to  favor,  facilitate,  and  aid,  this  effort  to  mafak- 
tsh  the  honour,  ^e  integrity,  and  existence,  of  our  national  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  popular 
government,  and  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough  endured.  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the 
first  service  assigned  to  the  forces  hereby  called  forth  will  probably  be  to  repossess  the  forts,  places^ 
tad  property  which  have  been  seized  from  the  Union ;  and  hi  every  event  the  utmost  care  will  be 
observed,  consistently  with  the  objects  aforesaid,  to  avoid  any  devastation,  any  destruction  of,  or 
i!iterferenoo  with  property,  or  any  disturbance  of  peaceful  citizens  of  any  part  of  the  country ;  and 
I  herd>7  conmiand  the  persons  composbg  the  combinations  aforesaid,  to  disperse  and  retire  peace 
•Uj  to  their  respective  abodes,  within  twenty  days  from  this  date. 

"  Deemhig  that  the  present  condition  of  public  affairs  presents  an  extraordinary  occasion,  I  do 
hereby,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  Constitution,  convene  both  houses  of  CongresSi 
The  Senators  and  Reprer ^ntatives  are,  therefore,  summoned  to  assemble  at  thehr  respective  chamben 
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ftttack  on  Sumter,  he  made  the  most  pacific  protestB  to  the  Yirginia 
^Commissioners,  who  were  then  visiting  him; — ^the  President  then  threat- 
ening no  other  retaliation  for  the  captnre  of  Sumter  than  the  withdrawal 
of  the  mails  from  the  seceded  States.  But  Yirginia  was  not  to  be  easilj 
deluded.  Two  dajs  after  the  interview  of  her  Commissioners  with 
President  Lincoln,  her  people  were  reading  his  call  for  aland  force  of 
seventj-five  thousand  men;  and  almost  instantly  thereafter,  the  proud 
and  thrilling  news  was  flashed  over  the  South  that  Yirginia  had  redeemed 
the  pledges  she  had  given  against  coercion,  and  was  no  longer  a  membei 
of  the  Federal  Union,  but  in  a  new,  heart-to-heart,  defiant  union  with  the 
Confederate  States  of  the  South. 

The  ordinance  of  secession  on  the  part  of  Yirginia  was  met  by  signs  of 
discontent  in  some  thirty  or  forty  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  But  despite  this  distraction,  her  example  was  not  without  its  influ- 
ence and  fruit.  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  followed  the 
leadership  of  Yirginia,  in  what  may  be  called  the  second  secessionary  move- 
ment of  the  States — which,  made  as  it  was,  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
war,  and  led  by  Yirginia  in  the  face  of  the  most  imposing,  actual,  and 
imminent  dangers  to  herself,  showed  a  courage  and  devotion  of  a  degree 
not  permitted  to  be  exhibited  by  the  first  movement  of  the  Cotton  States. 
History  will  not  allow  the  real  leadersliip  of  Yirginia  in  the  glory  of  the 
movement  for  freedom  to  be  disputed  by  South  Carolina.  Where  all  are 
confessed  brave,  and  where  opportunities  only  have  difiered  tor  exhibi- 
tions of  devotion,  it  is  only  in  the  historical  spirit,  and  not  in  that  of 
invidiousness,  that  the  fact  is  claimed  for  Yirginia  of  a  supreme  manifes- 
tation of  devoted  courage  and  leadership. 

The  people  of  Yirginia  had  not  long  to  wait  to  see  verified  the  inter- 
pretation that  that  State  had  given  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy,  as  one  of 
coercion  and  subjugation  of  the  South,  and  of  unauthorized  war  upon  its 
citizens.  He  increased  his  levies  by  repeated  proclamations,  until  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  North  were  put  under  arms.  He 
exchanged  his  former  pretext  for  calling  out  troops  to  repossess  the  South- 
ern forts.  He  induced  his  new  forces  to  believe  that  they  were  only 
intended  for  the  defence  of  his  capital.  He  did  not  hesitate,  however,  to 
occupy  Maryland  with  troops,  to  increase  the  garrison  and  subsidiary 

tt  twetre  o^olook,  nooOf  on  Thnnday,  the  fourth  day  of  July  next,  then  and  there  to  oonaider  and 
detennine  siioh  measores  aa,  in  Ifaeir  wisdom,  the  pablic  safety  and  interest  may  seem  to  demand.. 

^  In  vritness  whereof,  I  have  hereonto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to 
heai&xed. 
*'Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  fifteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord,  one 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the 

eighty-fifth. 

«« By  the  President^  ''  ABRAHAM  LIKGOLN. 

*«  WiLUAM  H.  SiWABD,  StonUory  of  Aate.** 
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forces  at  Portress  Monroe  to  more  than  twelve  thousand  men,  and  to 
establish  systems  of  despotism  in  Maryland  and  Missouri,  by  the  disarm 
ing  of  citizens,  military  arrests,  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus^  and 
the  striking  down  of  the  liberties  of  tlie  people  by  a  licentious  soldiery. 

Before  the  fall  of  Sumt^,  the  Confederate  Goyemment  at  Montgomery 
had  perfected  its  organization,  and  was  quietly  awaiting  events.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  tlie  confidence  of  the  people  in  its  mission.  It  had 
called  for  a  slight  loan— only  five  millions  of  dollars ;  but  the  proposals 
amounted  to  eight  millions,  and  not  one  of  them  Was  below  par.  It  had 
appointed  three  commissioners  to  England,  France,  Russia,  and  Belgium, 
instructed  to  ask  the  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States  as  a  member 
of  the  family  of  nations. 

The  guns  of  Sumter  gave  a  new  animation  to  the  Government  and 
produced  an  excitement  in  the  South  that  in  volume  and  effect  well 
responded  to  the  fury  of  the  North.  President  Davis,  at  once,  Congress 
being  out  of  session,  called  npon  the  States  for  volunteers  for  the  public 
defence.  He  also  published  a  proclamation  inviting  applications  for  priva- 
teering service,  in  which  private  armed  vessels  might  aid  the  public  de- 
fence on  the  high  seas  nnder  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  granted  by 
Congress.  The  popular  reply  to  these  measures  was  enthusiastic.  In 
every  portion  of  the  countr}',  there  was  exhibited  the  most  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  the  common  cause.  Transportation  companies  freely  tendered  the 
nse  of  their  lines  for  troops  and  supplies.  The  presidenls  of  the  railroads 
of  tiie  Confederacy  assembled  in  convention,  and  not  only  reduced  largely 
the  rates  heretofore  demanded  for  mail  service,  and  conveyance  of  troops 
and  mnnitions,  but  voluntarily  proffwed  to  receive  their  compensation  at 
these  reduced  rates  in  the  bonds  of  the  Confederacy,  for  the  purpose  of 
leaving  all  the  resources  of  the  Government  at  its  disposal  for  the  common 
defence.  Bequisitions  for  troops  were  met  with  such  alacrity  that  the 
numbers  tendering  their  services,  in  every  instance,  greatly  exceeded  th# 
demand.  On  the  29th  of  April,  President  Davis  wrote  to  the  Confederate 
Congress  then  convoked  by  him :  ^^  There  are  now  in  the  field  at  Charles- 
ton, Pensacola,  Forts  Morgan,  Jackson,  St.  Philip  and  Pulaski,  nineteen 
thousand  men,  and  sixteen  thousand  are  now  en  route  for  Virginia. — It  is 
proposed  to  organize  and  hold  in  readiness  for  instant  action,  in  view  of 
the  present  exigencies  of  the  country,  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men.^' 

On  the  20th  day  of  May  the  seat  of  the  Confederate  Government  was 
removed  from  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  Kichmond,  Yirginia.    It  was 
clear  Plough  that  this  latter  State  was  to  be  the  grand  theatre  of  the  war^ 
imland 

The  first  concern  of  Yirginia  after  secession  was  not  to  raise  troops : 
these  were  abundant ;   but  to  select  a  conmiander  whose  skill  and  name 
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might  obtain  imiyerBal  confidence  in  the  commonwealth,  and  Lofit  the 
heroic  and  momentous  occasion.  Lient.-Col.  Robert  £.  Lee,  a  son  of  the 
famous  Harry  Lee,  of  the  Bevolution,  and  descended  from  a  family  con- 
spicuous for  two  hundred  years  in  Virginia,  had  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  United  States  Army,  inmiediately  on  learning  of  the  secession  of 
his  State.  He  had  done  so,  protesting  an  attachment  to  the  Union,  but 
putting  above  that  a  sense  of  duty,  that  would  never  allow  him  to  take 
pait  against  his  State,  and  ^^  raise  his  hand  against  his  relatives,  his  chil 
dren,  his  home."  This  sentiment  of  duty  was  expressed  in  very  noble 
terms  in  the  letter  which  tendered  his  resignation.  The  man  who^  some 
years  ago,  had  written  in  a  private  letter  to  his  son  at  college,  ^^JhUy  is 
the  sublimest  word  in  our  language,"  was  now  in  his  own  life  to  attest  the 
sentiment,  and  give  its  example ;  and  when  we  find  him  in  his  farewell 
letter  to  Gen.  Scott,  referring  to  '^  the  struggle  it  had  cost  hiVn  "  to  sep- 
arate himself  fron^  the  Federal  service,  we  are  prepared  for  the  touching 
and  noble  declaration  of  his  wife :  ^^  My  husband  has  wept  tears  of  blood 
over  this  terrible  war ;  but  ho  must,  as  a  ^lan  of  honour  and  a  Virginian, 
share  the  destiny  of  his  State,  which  has  solenmly  pronounced  for  inde- 
pendence." 

Governor  Letcher  was  not  slow  in  nominating  Lee  Major-General  in 
command  of  all  the  military  forces  in  Virginia.  The  nomination  was 
unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Convention.  Gen.  Lee  was  conducted  to  the 
State  Honse;  th^re  was  an  imposing  ceremony  of  reception;  the  trust 
reposed  ir\  him  was  announced  in  a  glowing  speech  firom  the  Chair.  Li 
the  excitement  and  elation  of  the  occasion,  his  reply  was  singularly  solemn 
and  beautifnl.    He  said : 

"  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  Profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  for  which  I  must  say  I  was  not 
prepared,  I  accept  the  position  assigned  me  by  your  partiality.  I  would 
have  much  preferred,  had  your  choice  fallen  upon  an  abler  man.  Trusting 
in  Almighty  God,  an  approving  conscience,  and  the  aid  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  I  devote  myself  to  the  service  of  my  native  State,  in  whose  behalf 
alone,  will  I  ever  again  draw  my  sword." 

But  a  few  days  after  the  secession  of  Virginia,  she  was  a  great  camp. 
It  was  popularly  estimated  that  in  the  early  summer  there  were  within 
her  borders  forty-eight  thousand  men  under  arms.    The  valleys  and  hills 
swarmed  with  soldiers ;  the  rash  to  arms  could  scarcely  be  contained ;  the 
alternative  was  not  who  should  go  to  the  war,  but  who  should  stay  at  -^ 
home.    Two  merchants  had  fought  in  Kichmond,  because  one  had  re- 7 
proaclied  the  other  for  being  in  his  store,  when  nearly  everybody  in  the  , 
city  was  following  the  drum,  and  companies  were  actually  begging  to  be  ' 
accepted  into  service.    It  is  no  wonder  that  Gen.  Leo  made  a  very  unpopn-  - 
lar  and  just  remark :  that  the  volunteer  spirit  of  the  country  should  be  in 
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ft  measure  checked  aiid  moderated^  and  that  he  threw  cold  water  on  a 
rabble  who  hurrahed  him  at  a  railroad  station,  bj  telling  them  they  had 
better  go  home. 

Gen.  Lee's  first  task  was  to  organize  and  equip  the  military  forces  that 
were  from  every  direction  flowing  in  upon  hie  charge.  The  military  coun- 
cil at  the  State  House,  Eichmond,  consisting  of  Governor  Letcher,  lieut- 
Gov.  Montague,  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury,  of  the  Navy,  Gen.  Loe  and  othei's, 
was  in  almost  constant  session.  Tlie  raw  material  promptly  brought  for- 
ward was  to  be  effected  for  speedy  service.  The  quartermaster  and  com- 
miaaary  departments  were  to  be  organized,  to  enable  the  immediate  con- 
centration of  troops  upon  the  borders  of  the  State,  wherever  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  might  demand  the  presence  of  troops.  Li  fact,  Gen. 
Lee  had  now  all  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  war  to  discharge,  in  addition  to 
those  more  immediate  of  general-in-chief.  '  And  yet  all  these  duties  were 
executed  with  a  rapidity  and  effect,  and  an  easy  precision  of  manner  that 
may  be  said,  at  the  outset  of  the  war  to  have  secured  Lee's  reputation  as 
an  unrivalled  organizer  of  military  forces,  and  thus  early  to  have  indicated 
one  conspicuous  branch  of  his  great  mind. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  Virginia  was  admitted  into  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy ;  and  her  forces  then  forming  part  of  the  entire  Confederate  Army, 
Lee's  rank  was  reduced  to  that  of  Brigadier-General.  Li  that  position  he 
was  to  remain  for  some  time  in  comparative  obscurity,  while  the  more 
eonspienons  names  of  Beauregard  and  others  were  to  ride  the  wave  of 
popalar  favonr. 


OHAPTEE   VIL 

V  WHAT  SSNBB  YmStSlk  6B0EDBD  FBOM  TBB  UHIOH.^A  KKW  nrTBBPBETATIOK  OV  !■■ 
WAB  or  THB  00HFBDBRATB8. — INFLUENOB  OB  YIBGINIA  OK  THB  OTHKB  BOBDXB 
STATES. — ^RBPLIBS  OB  THS8B  STATES  TO  LINOOLN^S  BBQUISITION  FOB  TBOOPS. — SBCBS- 
SION  OB  TBNNB86EB,  ABKAN8A8,  AND  NOBTH  OABOUNA. — SXIZUBE  OF  FEDERAL  FORTS 
or  KOBTH  OABOUVA. — MOYBMEBTS  IN  YIBGINIA  TO  BEOTJBB  TUB  008P0BT  NATT  TABD 
AND  BABPEB^S  FBBBT. — THBIB  8U00ES8. — ^BrBNINO  OF  FEDEBAL  SHIPS. — ATTITUPB  OF 
ICABTLAND. — THB  BALTIXOBB  BIOT. — ORASE  OF  MASSAOHTSETTS  SOLDIERS. — ^EZOITB- 
MBNT  IB  BALTOCOBB. — TIIOD  AOTION  OF  THB  XABTLAND  LEOfSLATUBB. — ^MIUTAXT 
DESPOTISM  IN  XABTLAND. — ^ABBBSTS  IN  BALTIXOBB. — ^A  BEION  OF  ISBBOTTB. — UGHT 
ESTIMATION  OF  THB  WAB  IN  THB  NOBTH.— WHY  THB  FEDERAL  GOTEBNMENT  SOUGHT 
TO  BELITTLE  THB  OONTEST. — ^LINCOLN'S  TIBW  OF  THE  WAB  AS  A  BIOT.— SEW ABD^B 
LKTTBB  TO  THB  BUBOPBAN  OOYBBNMENTS. — EABLT  AOTION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FBANOB 
WITH  BE8PE0T  TO  THB  WAB.— MB.  GBBGOBT^S  LBTTBB  TO  THB  LONDON  TDIES. — ^NOBTB 
BBN  CONCEIT  ABOUT  THB  WAB. — PBOPHB0IE8  OF  NOBTHEBN  JOUBNALS. — A  ^^THBBB 
months'  WAB.*' — ^ELLSWOBTH  AND  BILLT  WILSON. — ^MABTIAL  I!*4E  IN  THB  NOBTH. — 
DfPEBFEOT  APPRECIATION  OF  THB  0BISI8  IN  THB  SOUTH. — BABi^T  IDEAS  OF  THB  WAR 
AT  MONTGOMEBT. — BECBBT  HISTORY  OF  THB  CONFBDERATE  CONSTITUTION. — SOUTHBBN 
OPINION  OF  TANXBB  SOLDIEBS. — WHAT  WAS  THOUGHT  OF  "kIiNG  COTTON." — ^ABSUXD 
THEORIES  ABOUT  BUBOPBAN  BECOGNITION. — LOST  OPPORTUNITIES  OF  THE  CONFEDEBATB 
GOVERNMENT.— BLINDNESS  AND  UTTLENESS  OF  MIND  NOBTH  AND  SOUTH. — ^BEFLBCTIOH 
ON  PUBUO  MEN  IN  AMEBICA. — 0OMPABI8ON  OF  THB  BESOUBCBS  OF  THE  NOBTHEBN  AND 
SOUTHBBN  STATES. — THB  CENSUS  OF  I860.— MATEBIAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  THB  NORTH  IX 
THB  WAB. — THB  QUESTION  OF  SUBSISTENCE. — ^POVKBTT  OF  THB  SOUTH  IN  THB  MATB- 
BIEL  AND  MEANS  OF  WAB. — HOW  THE  CONFEDERACT  WAS  SUPPLIED  WITH  SMALL 
ASMS. — ^PBCUUAB  ADVANTAGES  OF  THB  SOUTH  IN  THE  WAB. — TBB  MIUTABT  YALUB 
OF  SPACE.— LESSONS  OF  HISTOBT. — THB  SUCCESS  OF  THB  SOUTHBBN  OONFBDEBAOT,  A 
QUESTION  ONLY  OF  BB80LUTI0N  AND  BNDUBANCB.— ONLY  TWO  POSSIBLE  CAUSES  OF 
FAILUBB. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Yirginia  did  not  secede  in  either  tlie  cirenm- 
stances  or  sense  in  which  the  Cotton  States  had  separated  themselves  from 
the  Union.  She  had  no  delasive  prospects  of  peace  to  comfort  or  sustain 
her  in  the  decisive  step  she  took.  She  did  not  secede  in  the  sense  in  which 
separation  from  the  Union  was  was  the  primary  object  of  secession.  On 
the  contrary,  her  attachment  to  the  Union  had  been  proved  by  die  mo6t 
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Qntiring  odcI  noble  efforts  to  save  it ;  her  Legislature  originated  the  Peace 
Conference,  which  assembled  at  Washington  in  February,  1861 ;  her 
repreeentatives  in  Ck>ngre68  sought  in  tliat  bodj  every  mode  of  honour- 
able pacification ;  her  Convention  sent  delegates  to  Washington  to  per- 
suade»Mr.  Lincoln  to  a  pacific  policy ;  and  in  every  form  of  public  assem* 
bly,  every  expedient  of  negotiation  was  essayed  by  Virginia  to  save  the 
Union.  When  these  efforts  at  pacification  failed,  and  the  Government  at 
Washington  drew  the  sword  against  the  sovereignty  of  States  and  insisted 
on  the  right  of  coercion,  it  was  then  that  Yirgiiiia  appreciated  the  change 
of  issue,  and,  to  contest  it,  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  Unions 
Her  act  of  secession  was  subordinate ;  it  was  a  painful  formality  which 
tx>n]d  not  be  dispensed  with  to  contest  a  principle  higher  than  the  Union, 
and  far  above  the  promptings  of  passion  and  the  considerations  of  mere 
expediency. 

It  takes  time  for  popular  commotions  to  acquire  their  meaning  and 
proper  significance.  A  just  and  philosophical  observation  of  events  must 
find  that  in  the  second  secessionary  movement  of  the  Southern  States,  the 
war  was  put  on  a  basis  infinitely  higher  and  firmer  in  all  its  moral  and 
oonaitutional  aspects ;  that  at  this  period  it  developed  itself,  acquired  its 
proper  significance,  and  was  broadly  translated  into  a  contest  for  liberty. 

It  was  in  this  changed  yiew  of  the  contest  and  on  an  issue  in  which 
force  was  directly  put  against  tlie  sentiment  of  liberty,  that  the  Border 
States  followed  the  lead  of  Virginia  out  of  the  Union.  The  particular 
occasion  of  the  movement  was  not  so  much*  the  fire  at  Sumter  as  the 
proclamation  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  raise  forces,  the  only  purpose  of  which 
could  be  the  subjugation  of  the  South.  In  this  proclamation  the  issue  was 
diBtinctly  put  before  the  Border  States ;  for  Mr.  Lincoln  called  upon  each 
of  them  to  furnish  their  quotas  of  troops  for  a  war  upon  their  sister  States. 
The  unnatural  demand  was  refused  in  terms  bf  scorn  and  defiance.  Got. 
MagoflSn  of  Kentucky  replied  that  that  State  "  would  furnish  no  troops 
for  the  whjked  purpose  of  subduing  lier  sister  Southern  States."  Gov. 
Ilarris  of  Tennessee  notified  Mr.  Lincoln  that  that  State  ^^  would  not  iur- 
niah  a  single  man  for  coercion,  but  fifty  thousand  if  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  her  rights."  Gov.  Ellis  of  North  Carolina  telegraphed  to 
Washington  :  "  I  can  be  no  party  to  this  wicked  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  to  this  war  upon  the  liberties  of  a  free  people."  Gov. 
Kector  of  Arkansas  replied  in  terms  of  equal  defiance,  and  decliored  '^  the 
demand  is  only  adding  insiilt  to  injury ; "  and  Gov.  Jackson  showed  an 
indignation  surpassing  all  the  others,  for  he  wrote  directly  to  Mr.  Lincoln : 
**  Your  requisition  in  my  judgment  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  revolu- 
tionary, and,  in  its  objects,  inhuman  and  diaboUcal.^^  The  only  Southem  . 
State  that  did  not  publicly  share  in  this  resentment,  and  that  made  it  an 
occasion  of  official  ambiloquy,  was  Maryland.    Her    Governor,  Tliomac 
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UoUaday  Hicks,  had  advised  that  the  State  sliould  occupy  for  the  present 
ft  position  of  \"  neutrality  ;  "  and  while  he  amnpcd  the  country  with  thb 
absurd  piece  of  demagogueism,  and  very  plainly  suggested  that  in  the  ap- 
proaching election  of  congressmen,  the  people  of  Maryland  might  deter- 
mine their  position,  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  gave  verbal  assurances  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  that  the  State  would  supply  her  quota  of  troops,  and  give 
him  military  support 

The  indications  of  sentiment  in  the  Border  States  soon  ripened  into 
open  avowals.  Tennessee  seceded  from  the  Union  on  the  6th  of  May ;  on 
the  18th  day  of  May  the  State  of  Arkansas  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
Southern  Confederacy  ;  and  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  the  sovereign 
Convention  of  Notth  Carolina,  by  a  imanimous  vote,  passed  an  ordinance 
of  secession.  This  latter  State,  although  slow  to  secede  and  accomplish 
formally  her  separation  from  the  Union,  had  acted  with  singular  spirit  in 
giving  early  and  valuable  evidence  of  sympathy  with  the  Southern  cause. 
Under  the  orders  of  her  Governor,  Fort  Macon,  near  Beaufort,  was  seized 
on  the  15th  of  April,  and  promptly  garrisoned  by  volunteers  from  Greens- 
borough  and  other  places.  Fort  Caswell  was  also  takeu,  and  on  the  19th 
the  Arsenal  of  Payetteville  was  captured  without  bloodshed,  thus  securing 
to  the  State  and  the  South  sixty-five  thousand  stand  of  arms,  of  which 
twenty-eight  thousand  were  of  the  most  approved  modern  constniction. 

Virginia  had  taken  the  decisive  step,  and  passed  her  ordinance  of 
secession  on  the  17th  day  of  April.  It  became  an  immediate  concern  to 
secure  for  the  State  all  the  cfrms,  munitions,  ships,  war  stores,  and  military 
posts  within  her  borders,  which  there  was  power  to  seize.  Two  points 
were  of  special  importance :  one  was  the  Navy  Yard,  at  Gosport,  with  its 
magnificent  dry-dock — its  huge  ship-houses,  shops,  forges,  ware-rooms, 
rope-walks,  seasoned  timber  for  ships,  masts,  cordage,  boats,  ammunition, 
small  arms,  and  cannon.  Besides  all  these  treasures,  it  had  lying  in  its 
waters  several  vessels  of  war.  The  other  point  was  Harper's  Ferry  on  the 
Potomac  River,  with  its  armory  and  areenal,  containing  about  ten  thou- 
sand muskets  and  five  thousand  rifies,  with  machinery  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  arms,  capable  with  a  suflicient  force  of  workmen,  of 
turning  out  twenty-five  thousand  muskets  a  year. 

Movements  to  secure  these  places  and  their  advantages  were  only  par- 
tially successful.  In  two  days  a  large  force  of  volunteers  had  collected  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  The  small  Federal  force  there  requested  a  parley  ;  this 
was  granted ;  but  in  a  short  time  flames  were  seen  to  burst  from  the 
armory  and  arsenal ;  the  garrison  had  set  fire  to  the  arms  and  buildings, 
and  escaped  across  tlie  railroad  bridge  into  Maryland.  The  Yiiginia 
troops  instantly  rushed  into  the  buildings.  A  lai^  number  of  the  arms 
were  consumed,  but  about  five  thousand  impi'oved  muskets  in  complete 
order,  and  three  thousand  unfinished  small  arms,  were  saved.    Th«  retreat- 
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ing  garrison  liad  laid  trains'  to  blow  up  the  workshops,  but  the  courago 
and  rapid  movement  of  the  Virginians,  extinguished  tliem,  and  thus  saved 
to  their  State  the  invaluable  machinerj  for  uiaking  muskets  and  rifles. 

On  the  succeeding  day  preparations  were  made  by  the  Federals  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  GK)Bport,  while  reinforcements  were 
thrown  into  Fortress  Monroe.  The  work  of  destruction  was  not  as  fully 
eompleted  as  the  enemy  had  designed ;  the  dry-dock,  which  alone  cost 
several  millions  of  dollars,  was  but  little  damaged ;  but  the  destruction 
of  property  was  immense.  All  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  excepting  an  old 
dismantled  frigate,  the  United  States,  were  set  fire  to  and  scuttled.  But 
the  Merrimac,  a  powerful  steam  frigate  of  twenty-six  hundred  tons,  new, 
fully  equipped,  and  nearly  ready  for  sea,  was  only  partially  destroyed,  and 
became,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  a  famous  prize  of  the  Confederacy.  ' 

At  this  time  it  was  expected  that  Maryland  would  emulate  the  heroic 
example  of  Virginia,  and  cast  her  fortunes  with  that  of  the  Confederacy. 
But  two  days  after  the  secession  of  Virginia  occurred  a  memorable  colli- 
sion  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore ;  and  the  first  blood  of  Southerners  was 
fthed  on  the  soil  of  Maryland.  When  it  became  certain  that  Northern 
troops  were  to  be  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  seceded 
States,  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  Maryland,  and  especially  of  Balti* 
more,  could  not  be  restrained.  It  being  known  that  a  body  of  volunteers 
from  Massachusetts  were  coming  through  the  city,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
a  fierce  and  determined  purpose  to  resist  their  passage  was  aroused.  As 
several  hundred  of  these  volunteers,  sixty  of  whom  only  were  armed  and 
uniformed,  were  passing  through  the  city  in  horse-cars,  they  found  the 
track  barricaded  near  one  of  the  docks  by  stones,  sand,  and  old  anchors 
thrown  upon  it,  and  were  compelled  to  attempt  the  passage  to  the  depot, 
at  the  otiier  end  of  the  city,  on  foot.  A  body  of  citizens  got  in  front  of  the 
troops,  checked  their  advance,  shouting,  threatening,  taunting  them  as 
mercenaries,  and  uttering  loud  cheers  for  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
A  Confederate  flag  was  displayed  by  some  of  the  crowd.  Stones  were 
thrown  by  some  of  the  citizens ;  two  soldiers  were  struck  down,  and  many 
others  severely  hurt.  At  this  time  the  troops  presented  arms  and  fired. 
Several  citizens  fell  dead,  others  were  wounded,  and  falling,  were  borne 
off  by  those  near  them.  Fury  took  possession  of  the  crowd  ;  up  to  this 
time  they  had  used  no  weapons  more  deadly  than  stones,  but  now  revolvers 
were  drawn  and  flred  into  the  column  of  troops,  and  men  were  rushing  in 
search  of  fire-arms.  The  firing  on  both  sides  continued  in  quick  succes- 
sion of  shots  from  ^Frederick  to  South  streets.  Several  of  the  citizens  fell, 
hot,  undismayed,  they  pressed  the  soldiers  with  an  incessant  and  heavy 
volley  of  stones.  The  troops  were  unable  to  withstand  the  gathering 
crowd ;  they  were  bewildered  by  their  mode  of  attack  ;  they  pressed  along 
the  streets  confused  and  staggering,  breaking  into  a  run  whenever  tlier« 
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was  ail  opportimitj  to  do  so,  and  turning  at  intervals  to  fire  upon  dbe 
citizens  who  pursued  them. 

Harassed  and  almost  exhausted,  the  troops  at  length  reached  Camden 
station.  But  here  the  fight  continued  without  intermissiou  ;  stopes  were 
hurled  into  the  cars  with  such  violence  that  the  windows  and  panelling 
were  shattered  ;  the  soldiers'  faces  and  bodies  were  streaming  with  blood, 
and  they  could  only  protect  themselves  by  lying  down  or  stooping  below 
the  windows.  Taunts  clothed  in  the  most  fearful  language,  were  hurled 
at  them  ;  men  pressed  up  to  the  windows  of  the  car,  presenting  knives  and 
revolvers,  and  cursing  up  in  the  faces  of  the  soldiers ;  and  for  half  a  mile 
along  the  track  there  was  a  struggling  and  shouting  mass  of  human  beings 
— citizens  piling  the  track  with  obstructions,  and  policemen  removing 
them  as  fast  as  possible.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  amid  hootings, 
shouts,  and  curses,- the  train  moved  ofi*;  and  as  it  passed  from  the  depot 
a  dozen  muskets  were  fired  into  the  crowd,  the  volley  killing  a  well-known 
merchant,  who  was  taking  no  part  in  the  fight,  and  was  standing  as  a 
spectator  at  some  distance  from  the  track. 

In  this  irregular  combat  two  soldiers  were  killed  and  several  severely 
wounded  ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  casualties  were  more  serious — nine 
citizens  killed  and  three  wounded.  A  terrrible  excitement  ensued  in  Bal- 
timore, and  continued  for  weeks.  The  bridges  on  tlie  railroad  leading  to  ^ 
the  Susquehanna  were  destroyed  ;  the  regular  route  of  travel  was  broken 
up ;  and  large  bodies  of  Northern  troops  were  thus  diverted  from  the 
railroad  lines,  and  placed  in  the  necessity  of  being  carried  in  transports  to 
Annapolis.  Mass  meetings  were  held  in  Baltimore,  and  speeches  of  de- 
fiance made  to  the  Government  at  Washington.  The  city  council  appro- 
priated five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting 
the  city  in  a  state  of  defence,  but  with  the  farther  intent  on  the  part  of 
many,  that  instant  measures  should  be  taken  to  relieve  the  State  from 
Federal  rnle. 

But  this  rule  was  steadily  encroaching  upon  Maryland,  and  strengthen- 
ing itself  beyond  the  hope  of  successful  resistance.  Each  day  Southern 
sentiment  became  more  timid  and  equivocal,  as  the  Federal  power  com- 
menced to  display  itself.  The  Legislature  of  Maryland  at  last  put  the 
State  in  an  attitude  of  indefinite  submission.  It  passed  resolutions  protest* 
Ing  against  the  military  occupation  of  the  State  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  indicating  sympathy  with  the  Soutli,  but  concluding  with  the 
declaration :  ^'  Under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  inexpedient  to  call  a 
sovereign  Convention  of  the  State  at  this  time,  or  take  any  measures  for 
the  immediate  organization  or  arming  of  the  militia." 

Baltimore  was  rapidly  brought  under  the  yoke.  By  a  concei-fed  move- 
ment of  the  Federal  authorities,  Col.  Kane,  the  marshal  of  police,  was 
arrested ;  the  Police  Board  suspended  ;  a  provost-marshal  appointed,  and 
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Baltimore  brought  under  the  law  of  the  drum-head.  The  municipal  police 
were  disbanded,  and  a  reign  of  terror  threatened  to  establish  itself  in  what 
was  already  a  condition  of  anarchy.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  sus- 
pended ;  the  houses  of  suspected  persons  were  searched ;  blank  warrants 
were  issued  for  domiciliary  visits ;  and  the  mayor  and  members  of  the 
police  board  were  arrested,  and,  without  a  trial,  iiriprisoned  in  a  military 
fortress.  In  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  inauguration  of  ^'  the  strong 
government  '*  steadily  progressed.  And  so  thoroughly  effective  was  it 
that  in  less  than  a  month  after  the  Baltimore  riot,  Maryland  was  raising 
her  quota  of  troops  nnder  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation,  and  Governoi 
Hicks  had  openly  called  for  four  regiments  of  volunteers  to  assist  the 
Northern  Government  in  its  now  fully  declared  policy  of  a  war  of  invasion 
and  fell  destruction  upon  the  South.  But  the  history  of  such  a  change 
hiis  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  many  circumstances.  Disarmed  ;  not  even 
allowed  to  retain  its  militia  organization  ;  planted  with  troops ;  subjected  to 
an  infamous  and  degraded  sway ;  cozened  and  betrayed  by  its  Governor  ; 
divided  within  itself ;  its  citizens  separated  by  long-exasperated  lines  of 
prejudice ;  its  press  exhausting  itself  to  envenom  the  differences  of  men ; 
**  suspicion  poisoning  his  brother's  cup ; "  corruption  chaffering  in  public 
market-places  for  the  souls  of  men ;  and  crime  and  outrage  recognizable 
only  before  the  tribunal  of  Despotism,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Maryland 
became  the  easy  prey  of  a  Government  that  scrupled  at  no  means  of  suc- 
cess and  spared  no  opportunity  for  the  perversion  of  the  priiiciplcf. 
of  men. 

Whether  the  easy  subjugation  of  Maryland  persuaded  the  people  of 
the  North  that  the  war  was  to  be  a  slight  task,  or  whether  that  opinion  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  their  own  insolent  vanity,  it  is  very  certain  that  they 
entered  upon  the  war  with  a  light  estimation  of  its  consequences  and  with 
an  exhibition  of  passion,  rant  and  bombast,  such,  perhaps,  as  the  world 
hag  never  seen  in  similar  circumstances.  The  Government  at  Washington 
Bhared,  or  encouraged  for  its  own  purposes,  the  vulgar  opinion  that  the 
war  was  soon  to  be  despatched.  It  either  believed,  or  affected  to  believe, 
that  the  Southern  States  would  be  reduced  in  a  few  months.  But  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  Federal  Government  had  a  particular  purpose  in 
redncing,  in  popular  opinion,  the  importance  of  the  contest.  It  desired 
to  attract  volunteers  by  the  prospects  of  short  service  and  cheap  glory  ; 
and  it  was  especially  anxious  to  guard  against  any  probability  of  recogni* 
don  by  England  or  France  of  the  new  Confederacy,  and  to  anticipate 
opinion  in  Europe  by  misrepresenting  the  movements  of  the  Southern 
States  aa  nothing  more  than  a  local  and  disorganized  insurrection,  inci- 
dental to  the  history  of  all  governments,  and  unworthy  of  any  serious 
foreign  attention.  It  was  in  this  view  Mr.  Lincoln  had  framed  his  procla- 
nuttian,  calling  for  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  men.    Ho  took 
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especial  pains  to  model  this  paper  after  a  Riot  Act :  to  style  sovereigB 
States  '^  unlawfal  combinations ;  "  and  to  ^^  command  the  persons  compos- 
ing the  combinations  aforesaid,  to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  tlieii 
respective  abodes  within  twenty  days." 

But  something  more  remarkable  than  this  grotesque  anticipation  of  a 
four  years'  war,  was  to  emanate  from  the  statesmanship  at  Washingtoxu 
On  the  4th  of  May,  Mr.  Sewai-d,  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  a  letter  of  in- 
structions to  Mr.  Dayton,  the  recently  appointed  minister  to  France* 
designed  as  a  circular  notice  to  the  European  courts,  which,  as  a  tissue  of 
misrepresentation  and  absurdity,  and  an  exhibition  of  littleness  in  a  poli- 
tician's cast  of  the  future,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of 
the  political  history  of  the  war.  In  this  document  the  Federal  Secretary 
of  State  uiged  that  Mr.  Dayton  could  not  be  "  too  decided  or  too  explicit " 
in  assuring  the  French  Goverament  that  there  was  no  idea  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  tlie  Union  ;  and  tliat  .the  existing  commotion  was  only  to  be  ranked 
among  the  dozen  passing  changes  in  the  history  of  that  Union.  He  con- 
cluded :  '^  Tell  M.  Thouvenel,  then,  with  the  highest  consideration  and 
good  feeling,  that  the  thought  of  a  dissolution  of  this  Union,  peaceably  or 
by  force,  has  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  candid  statesman  here, 
and  it  is  high  time  that  it  be  dismissed  by  statesmen  in  Europe."  Yet  at 
the  time  this  was  penned  eight  millions  of  Mr.  Seward's  countiymen  hac* 
decided  on  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  gathering  armies  of  the 
South  were  within  a  few  miles  of  tlie  Federal  capital. 

Meanwhile  the  action  of  the  European  Governments  with  reference 
to  the  war  was  thought  to  be  indecisive,  and  was  still  the  subject  of  a 
certain  anxiety.  Tlie  British  Government  and  the  French  Emperor, 
although  they  regarded  and  ranked  the  Confederate  States  as  belligerents, 
I>roclaime4  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  war,  and  closed  tlieir  ports  to  the 
armed  vessels  and  privateers  of  either  of  the  belligerents.  Tlie  British 
House  of  Commons  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  adjourn  the  discussion  of 
American  aflFairs  by  the  indefinite  postponement  of  Mr.  Gregory's  notice 
of  a  motion  on  the  subject.  That  gentleman  had  sought  to  defend  his 
motion  for  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  a  letter  in  the 
London  Times,  of  a  power  and  ingenuity  calculated  to  aifect  public 
opinion,  and  putting  the  question  to  the  people  of  England  and  of  France 
ill  every  possible  aspect.  He  pointed  out  the  reasons  of  his  advocacy  of 
the  recognition  of  the  new  Confederate  republic  in  several  particulars :  as 
an  effectual  blow  at  the  slave  trade,  "  mainly  carried  on  by  ships  sailing 
fi-oin  Northern  ports  and  floated  by  Northern  capital ; "  as  an  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  slavery ;  as  a  means  of  peace  and  unrestricted  com- 
merce ;  as  a  just  retaliation  upon  the  ^^  Morrill  "  tariff,  tlie  successful  issue 
of  Northern  policy,  against  which  the  South  had  protested ;  and  as  the 
vindication  of  the  right  of  a  people  to  assert  their  independence.     Mr. 
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Gk^;ory  concluded  with  the  strong  conviction  that  the  interests  of  France 
and  England  were  identical  in  the  American  question,  and  that  ^^the 
recognition  by  these  two  great  Powers  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  would 
cause  the  war  party  in  the  North  to  pause  before  plunging  their  country- 
men deeper  into  the  sad  straggle." 

The  idea  promulgated  at  Washington  of  a  ninety  days'  commotion  was 
readily  taken  up  by  the  Northern  press,  and  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
Tolame  of  conceit,  that  wa^  amusing  enough  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events.  Not  a  paper  of  influence  in  the  North  appeared  to  comprehend 
the  importance  of  the  impending  contest ;  and  the  commentary  of  rant^ 
passion,  and  bombast  upon  it  exceeded  all  known  exhibitions  of  the  insane 
vanity  of  the  Northeni  people. 

"  The  rebcUion  "  was  derided  in  a  style  which  taxed  language  for  ex- 
pressions of- contempt.  The  New  York  Trihme  declared  that  it  was 
nothing  "  more  or  less  than  the  natural  recourse  of'  all  mean-spirited  and 
defeated  tyrannies  to  rule  or  ruin,  making,  of  course,  a  wide  distinction 
between  the  will  and  power,  for  the  hanging  of  traitonra  is  sure  to  begin 
before  one  month  is  over."  "  The  nations  of  Europe,"  it  continued,  "  may 
rest  assured  that  Jeff.  Davis  &  Co.  will  be  swinging  from  the  battlements 
at  Washington,  at  least,  by  the  4th  of  July.  We  spit  upon  a  later  and 
longer  deferred  justice." 

The  New  York  Times  gave  its  opinion  in  the  following  vigorous  and 
Gontident  spirit :  "  Let  us  make  quick  work.  The  *  rebellion,'  as  some 
people  designate  it,  is  an  unborn  tadpole.  Let  us  not  fall  into  the  delu- 
sion, noted  by  Hallam,  of  mistaking  a  ^  local  commotion '  for  a  revolution. 
A  strong  active  *  pull  together '  will  do  our  work  effectually  in  thirty  days. 
We  have  only  to  sfend  a  column  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  across  the 
Potomac  to  Kichmond,  and  bum  out  the  rats  there ;  another  column  of 
twenty-five  tiiousand  to  Cairo,  seizing  the  cotton  ports  of  the  Mississippi ; 
and  retaining  the  remaining  twenty-five  thousand,  included  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln'a  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men,  at  Washington,  not  because  there 
is  need  for  them  there,  but  because  we  do  not  require  their  services 
elsewhere." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  declared  that  "  no  man  of  sense  could,  for  a 
moment,  doubt  that  this  mach-ado-about-nothing  would  end  in  a  month." 
The  Northern  people  were  *'  simply  invincible."  "  The  rebels,"  it  prophe- 
sied, "  a  mere  band  of  raganuiffins,  will  fly,  like  chaff  before'  the  wind,  on 
our  approach." 

The  West  was  as  violent  as  the  North  or  East,  quite  as  confldent,  and 
valorous  to  excess.  The  Chicago  Tribune  insisted  on  its  demand  that  the 
West  be  allowed  to  flght  the  battle  through,  since  she  was  probably  the 
most  interested  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  free  navigation 
dS  the  Mississippi.    ^^  Let  the  East,"  demanded  this  valorous  sheet,  ^^  get 
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oat  of  the  way ;  tliiB  Ib  a  war  of  the  West  We  can  fight  the  battle,  and 
snccesafullj,  within  two  or  three  months  at  the  furthest.  Illinois  can  whip 
the  South  by  herself.    We  insist  on  the  matter  being  turned  over  to  ns." 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  ^ith  the  prospect  of  a  short  war  extended  from 
Washington  and  enlivened  by  pictures  of  cheap  glory  in  the  newspapers, 
the  rage  for  volunteering  in  the  North  should  have  been  immense.  Going 
to  the  war  ^^  for  three  months  "  (the  term  of  the  enlistment  of  volunteers) 
was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  holiday  excursion,  and  had  peculiar  attrac- 
tions for  the  firemen,  the  rowdies,  and  '^  roughs  "  of  the  Northern  cities, 
from  which  brutal  material  it  was.  boasted  that  the  North  would  gather 
the  most  terrible  and  invincible  army  that  ever  enacted  deeds  of  war. 
Many  of  these  men  adopted  the  Zouave  costume  to  add  to  the  terrours  of 
their  appearance;  and  a  company  of  them  actually  went  through  the 
ceremony  of  being  sworn  in  a  public  hotel  in  New  York  to  *'  cut  off  the 
heads  of  every  d — d  Secessionist  in  the  War."  Such  exhibitions  of  brutal 
ferocity  were  told  with  glee  and  devoured  with  unnatural  satisfaction  by 
the  Northern  people.  If  the  rowdies  were  in  constant  scenes  of  disorder 
and  violence  before  they  were  marched  away — if  Ellsworth's  and  Billy 
Wilson's  men  did  knock  down  quiet  citizens  and  plunder  stores  in  New 
York  and  Washington,  the  story  was  merrily  told  even  in  the  commtmities 
where  these  outrages  were  committed ;  for  these  displays  were  taken  as 
})roo&  of  desperate  courage,  and  the  men  so  troublesome  and  belligerent 
towards  quiet  citizens  were  indicated  as  the  terrible  and  ruthless  crusaders 
who  were  to  strike  tcrrour  to  the  simple  armies  of  the  South,  and  win  the 
brightest  and  bloodiest  laurels  on  tlie  field  of  battle. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  vagrant  and  unruly  classes  of  the  great  and 
vicious  cities  of  the  North  tliat  flocked  to  the  standards  of  the  war.  The 
most  quiet  citizens  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  entering  a  race  for 
cheap  glory.  The  North  was  full  of  martial  rage.  The  war  spirit  pervad- 
ed not  only  the  holiday  volunteer  soldiers  of  the  cities,  but  the  country 
]  >eople,  the  shoemakers  and  cobblers  of  New  England  and  the  coal-heavers 
of  Peimsylvania.  Governor  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  tel^raphed  to  Washing- 
ton, offering  thirty  thousand  troops.  Governor  Weston,  of  Indiana, 
received  offers  showing  that  the  same  nnmbers  were  ready  to  come  forward 
in  his  State.  Governor  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  equally  liberal  in 
his  assurances  to  Washington.  Massachusetts  and  New  York  were  preaa- 
ing  with  offers  of  men  and  money  for  "  the  three  months'  wacr." 

But  while  the  North  was  making  such  insolent  and  giddy  exhibitions 

•on  the  threshold  of  the  war,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  on  the  part  of  the 

Stmth,  there  was  also  very  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  impending  crisis, 

and  of  the  extent  and  solemnity  of  the  adventure  in  which  the  Confederate 

States  were  to  embark. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  dispute  the  Southern  leaders  had  declared  that 
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tlicre  would  be  no  war ;  that  the  mere  act  of  BecesBion  woiikl  exact  from 
the  "Sotth  all  tliat  was  claimed,  and  prove  in  the  end  a  peacefdl  experi- 
ment. Heated  orators  in  Charleston  exclaimed  that  there  would  be  no 
conflict  of  arms,  and  that  they  would  be  willing  to  drink  all  the  blood 
shed  in  the  contest. 

Again,  when  the  Confederate  Goyerument  was  established  at  Mont- 
gomery the  idea  still  prevailed  that  secession  had  the  countenance  of  a 
large  party  in  the  Korth,  and  that  the  Black  Sepublicans  would  find  it 
impo68ible  to  get  up  a  war  in  front  of  hostile  States  and  in  face  of  a  parti- 
san opposition  at  home.  This  idea  had  especial  hold  of  the  mind  of  Presi- 
dent Davis.  It  has  been  thought  a  little  strange  that  in  the  frame  of  the 
new  government  there  should  be  such  little  originality ;  that  it  should 
have  exhibited  so  few  ideas  of  political  administration  higher  than  the 
Washington  routine ;  and  that  the  Montgomery  statesmen  and  legislators 
should  have  fallen  into  an  almost  servile  copy  of  the  old  Federal  Consti- 
tution. This  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  new 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Soudi  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of 
old  Washington  politicians,  who  were  barren  of  political  novelty.  But 
there  is  a  more  direct  and  especial  explanation.  It  was  expected  that  the 
aaaimilatiou  of  the  Montgomery  Constitution  to  that  of  the  United  States 
with  some  especial  additions  developing  the  democratic  view  and  construc- 
tion of  that  latter  instrument  would  have  the  effect  of  conciliating,  or,  at 
least,  of  neutralizing  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North.  In  the  addres 
)n  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration.  President  Davis  took  especial  pains  t 
declare  that  the  seceded  States  meditated  a  change  only  of  the  constituent 
parts,  not  the  system  of  the  government ;  and  he  distinctly  referred  to  the 
expectation  that,  with  a  Constitution  differing  only  from  that  of  their 
'athers,  in  so  far  as  it  was  explanatory  of  their  well-known  intent,  freed 
/rem  sectional  conflicts,  the  States  from  which  they  had  recently  parted 
might  seek  to  unite  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the  new  Confederacy. 
Indeed^  so  far  did  this  conceit  go,  that  it  was  proposed  in  some  of  the 
•ewspapers  of  tlie  day — among  them  the  New  York  JSerald^  then  the 
i  ffected  friend  of  the  South — that  the  Union  should  be  "  reconstructed '' 
\j  the  accession  of  the  Northern  States  to  the  Montgomery  Constitution, 
eicluding  perhaps  the  New  England  States,  as  odious  to  both  parties  in 
the  reconstrnction. 

But  no  sooner  did  these  silly  prospects  of  amicable  association  with. 
Northern  Democrats  end  and  war  blaze  out  at  Sumter,  than  a  new  delu- 
sirn  took  possession  of  the  Confederate  leaders.  This  was  that  the  war 
wculd  be  decided  speedily,  and  its  history  be  compassed  in  a  few  battle- 
fields. It  had  been  a  theme  of  silly  declamation  that  '^  the  Yankees ' 
wo.Jd  not  fight ;  and  so-called  statesmen  in  the  South  expounded  the  doc- 
triii  I  that  a  commercial  community,  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  gain,  could) 
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never  aspire  to  martial  prowess,  and  were  imoqiial  to  great  deeds  of  arms. 
But  if  these  orators  had  considered  the  lessons  of  history  thev  woald  have 
found  that  commercial  communities  were  among  the  most  pugnacious  and 
ambitious  and  obstinate  of  belligerents,  and  might  have  traced  tlie  dis- 
covery through  the  annals  of  Carthage,  Venice,  Genoa,  Holland,  and 
England. 

Another  idea  was  that  the  victory  of  the  South  was  to  be  insured  and 
expedited  by  the  recognition  of  the  new  Government  by  the  Euiopean 
Powers.  "  Cotton,^'  said  the  Charleston  Mercury^  "  would  bring  England 
to  her  knees."  The  idea  was  ludicrous  enough  that  EnglanS^^d  France 
would  instinctively  or  readily  fling  themselves  into  a  convulsion,  which 
their  great  politicians  saw  was  the  most  tremendous  One  of  modern  times. 
But  the  puerile  argument,  which  even  President  Davis  did  not  hesitate  to 
adopt,  about  the  power  of  '^  King  Cotton,"  amounted  to  this  absurdity  : 
that  the  great  and  Ulustrious  power  of  England  would  submit  to  the  inef- 
fable humiliation  of  acknowledging  its  dependency  on  the  infant  Confed- 
eracy of  the  South,  and  the  subserviency  of  its  empire,  its  political  interests 
and  its  pride,  to  a  single  article  of  trade  that  was  grown  in  America  I 

Those  silly  notions  of  an  early  accomplishment  of  their  independence 
were,  more  than  anything  else,  to  blind  and  embairass  the  Confederal 
States  in  the  great  work  before  them.  Their  ports  were  to  remain  opt 
xor  months  before  the  blockade,  declared  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  could  be  made 
effective ;  and  yet  nothing  was  to  be  imported  through  them  but  a  few 
thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  when,  in  that  time,  and  through  those 
avenues,  there  might  have  been  brought  from  Europe  all  the  needed  muni- 
tions of  war.  Immense  contracts  were  to  be  oflfered  the  Government,  only 
to  be  rejected  and  laughed  at.  Golden  opportunities  were  to  be  thrown 
away,  while  the  Confederate  authorities  still  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
war  was  to  be  despatched  by  mere  make-shifts  of  money,  and  a  sudden 
rush  of  volunteers  to  arms. 

It  is  a  curious  speculation  how  to  explain  that  two  belligerents,  like  the 
North  and  South,  conld  have  shown  such  blindness  and  littleness  of  mind 
in  entering  upon  the  mighty  and  tremendous  contest  which  was  to  ensue, 
and  which  had,  in  fact,  become  obvious  and  inevitable.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  Governments  and  leaders  of  each  party  only  shared  the  general 
popular  opinion  on  each  side,  as  to  the  rapid  decision  of  the  war.  .  This 
excuse  is  imperfect.  Those  who  are  put  in  authority  and  in  the  high  places 
of  government  are  supposed  to  have  peculiar  gifts,  and  an  education  and 
training  suited  to  the  art  of  governing  and  advising  men  ;  they  should  be 
able  to  discern  what  the  populace  does  not  often  sec.  Prescience  is  the 
gpccialty  of  the  statesman ;  and  because  a  populace  is  blind,  that  is  no 
excuse  for  his  defect  of  vision.  For  the  false  view  obtaining  at  Washings 
ton  and  at  Montgomery  in  the  opening  of  the  war,  there  is  a  very  curt  and 
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quite  sufficient  explanation.  It  is  that  there  was  really  but  little  states- 
mansliip  in  America,  and  that  much  which  passed  current  under  that 
nnme  was  nothing  more  than  the  educated  and  ingenious  demagogueism, 
which  reflects  vividly  the  opinions  of  the  masses,  and  acts  out  the  fancies 
of  the  hour.  It  does  seem  indeed  almost  incredible  that  public  men  at 
Washington  and  at  Montgomery  could  have  observed  the  crisis,  without 
considering  the  resources  and  the  temper  of  each  section ;  for  each  of  these 
elemonts  in  the  contest  showed  plainly  enough  tliat  it  was  to  be  one  of 
immense  extent  and  indefinite  duration. 

It  will  be  interesting  here  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  die  resources 
of  the  United  States  about  the  time  of  the  war,  and  to  show  how  they 
were  divided  between  the  two  belligerents. 

The  census  of  the  United  States,  of  1860,  showed  a  population  of  mor« 
than  thirty-one  millions.  A  web  of  railroads,  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
stretched  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Missouri  Kiver ;  and  the  most 
important  of  these  had  been  constructed  within  the  last  thirty  years,  for  in 
1830  there  was  but  one  railway  connecting  the  great  Lakes  with  tide- water. 
The  total  extent  of  these  railroads  was  more  than  thirty  thousand^  miles. 
Their  tonnage  per  annum  was  estimated  at  thirty-six  million  tons,''valued 
at  about  tour  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Such  was  the  huge  internal-^ 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  Their  manufactures  formed  an  enormons 
fnnd  of  wealth  ;  they  represented  an  annual  product  of  two  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  the  census  of  1860,  we  have,  as  the  total  assessed  value 
of  real  estate  and  personal  property  in  the  thirty -four  States  and  Territories 
the  monstrous  sum  of  bixteen  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

But  of  population,  of  internal  improvements,  of  manufactures,  and  of 
all  artificial  wealth  the  North  held  much  the  larger  share.  She  had  a 
population  of  twenty-three  millions  against  eight  millions  in  the  South. 
The  North  had  manufacturing  establishments  for  all  the  requirements  of 
peace  and  war.  She  had  the  advantages  of  an  unrestrained  commerce 
with  foreign  nations.  She  had  all  the  ports  of  the  world  open  to  her 
ships;  she  had  furnaces,  foundries,  and  workshops;  her  manufacturing 
resources  compared  with  those  of  the  South  were  as  five  hundred  to  one ; 
the  great  marts  of  Europe  were  open  to  her  for  supplies  of  arms  and  stores ; 
there  was  nothing  of  material  resonrce,  nothing  of  the  apparatus  of  con- 
quest that  was  not  within  her  reach  ;  and  she  had  the  whole  world  wherein 
to  find  mercenary  soldiers  and  a  market  for  recruits. 

Yet  one  fact  is  to  be  admitted  here,  which  may  strike  many  readers 
with  surprise,  and  which  furnishes  a  subject  of  curious  reflection,  with 
reference  to  what  we  shall  hereafter  see  of  the  management  of  their  re- 
sources by  the  Confederates.  This  remarkable  fact  is  that  about  the 
lieginniog  of  the  war  the  South  was  richer  than  the  North  in  all  the 
necessaries  of  life.    It  is  sufficient  to  compile  certain  results  from  the 
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census  of  1860  to  show  this :  Of  live  stock  (milcli  cows,  working  oxen, 
^  other  cattle,  sheep  and  swine)  in  the  Northern  States  there  were  two  to 
each  person ;  in  the  Southern  States,  five  to  each  person.  Of  wheat  each 
person  in  the  Northern  States  reckoned  six  bushels ;  each  whiie  person  in 
the  Southern  States  about  as  much.  Of  Indian  corn,  each  person  in  the 
Northern  States  reckoned  twenty-eight  bushels;  while  in  the  Southern 
States  each  white  person  reckoned  fifty-one  bushels,  and  white  and  b«ack 
together  stood  for  thirty-five  bushels  per  head. 

But  the  South  entered  the  war  with  only  a  few  insignificant  manufac- 
tories of  arms  and- materials  of  war  and  textile  fabrics.  She  was  soon  to  be 
cut  off  by  an  encircling  blockade  from  all  those  supplies  upon  which  she 
had  depended  from  the  North  and  from  Europe  in  the  way  of  munitions 
of  war,  clothing,  medicines,  etc.  She  was  without  the  vestige  of  a  navy  ; 
while,  on  the  water,  the  North  was  to  call  into  existence  a  power  equiva- 
lent to  a  land  force  of  many  hundred  thousand  men. 

It  had  been  feared  that  in  the  haste  of  preparation  for  the  mighty  con- 
test that  was  to  ensue,  the  South  would  find  herself  poorly  provided  with 
arms  to  contend  with  an  enemy  rich  in  the  means  and  munitions  of  war. 
But  in  respect  of  small  arms,  at  least,  she  found  herself  amply  furnished. 
Mr.  Floyd,  the  Secretary  of  War  under  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration, 
liad  taken  occasion  to  transfer  to  the  different  arsenals  at  tlie  South  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  muskets.  This  proceeding  was  long  a  favorite 
theme  of  reproach  and  censure  in  the  North,  and  was  most  unjustly  taken 
as  a  proof  of  incipient  treason  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet.  It  was  cer- 
tainly an  important  assistance  to  the  South  (although  this  contribution  of 
arms  was  really  less  than  was  due  her) ;  for  without  it  she  would  have 
been  hurried  into  the  war  with  the  few  and  very  imperfect  arms  purchased 
by  the  States,  or  owned  by  the  citizens.* 

*  For  yenn  the  aoousation  clung  to  Seoretarj  Floyd  that  he  improperly  arid  fhradolently  sap- 
plied  the  South  with  these  muskete,  and  **<A«  tiory  of  th€  stolen  ottm  **  wis  perpetuated  in  erery 
Tariety  of  Tankee  publication.  It  is  strange  indeed,  as  ex-Fresident  Buchanan  remarks  in  a  recent 
printed  defence  of  his  Administration,  **  to  what  extent  public  prejudice  may  credit  a  falsehood,  not 
only  without  foundation,  but  against  the  clearest  official  evidence.**  Let  us  see  how  the  facts  re- 
duce this  story  of  fraud  and  ^  treason :  **  In  December,  1869,  Secretary  Floyd  had  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  one^fifth  of  the  old  percussion  and  flint-loek  muskets  from  the  Springfield  Armory,  where 
they  had  accumulated  hi  hioonrenient  numbers,  to  five  Southern  arsenals.  The  United  States  had, 
on  hand,  say  500,000  of  these  muskets;  116,000  includes  all  transferred  to  the  Southern  arsenals. 
And  this  order  of  distribution  was  made,  almost  a  year  hefort  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  and  several 
months  before  his  nomination  at  Chicago.  Again,  m  1860,  the  aggregate  of  rifles  and  muskets  (fis- 
tributed  was  10,161,  of  which  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  reodved  cmiy  2,849,  or  between 
u  le-third  and  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number.  It  thus  apgears  that  the  Southern  and  Southwestern 
S  ates  received  much  less  in  the  aggr^ate,  instead  of  more  than  the  quota  of  aims  to  which  they  were 
justly  entitled  under  the  law  for  arming  the  militia.  Could  the  force  of  misreprentation  further  go  than 
to  torture  from  these  facts  the  charge  that  Mr.  Buchanan's  Secretary  of  War  had  fraudulently  sent 
public  arms  to  the  South  for  the  use  of  the  insurgents  I  Tet  this  is  bat  one  example  of  tlut  audadty 
and  hardy  persistence  in  falsehood  displayed  in  all  Northern  publications  concerning  the  war. 
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But  it  may  be  said  here  generally  that  against  the  vast  superiority  of 
the  North  in  material  resources  and  in  the  apparatus  of  war,  the  South 
had  a  set-off  in  certain  advantages,  not  appreciable  perhaps  by  superfici:  i 
observers,  but  which  constitute  a  most  important  element  in  a  true  his- 
torical estimate  of  the  match  between  the  two  belligerents.  The  coarse 
popular  opinion  in  the  North  was  that  the  superiority  of  numbers  would 
give  it  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  strength.  But  something  moix) 
than  numbers  makes  armies ;  and  war  is  not  a  duel,  a  single  contest 
deapatched  according  to  an  established  routine.  The  South  had  a  suporiour 
animation  in  the  war.  She  stood  on  the  defensive ;  and  should  thus  have 
been  able  to  put  against  the  invading  force  two  enemies :  the  opposing 
army  and  the  people.  She  had,  al^,  on  her  side  one  single  advantage 
which  should  have  been  decisive  of  the  contest — an  advaxitage  which  no 
niambers  could  really  surmount,  or  skill  effe<^tiveiy  circumvent  That 
advantage  waa  space.  It  had  been  the  victor  m  many  former  wars 
When  Napoleon  invaded  Russia,  he  won  battles,  he  obtained  the  very 
object  of  his  march ;  but  space  defeated  him — the  length  of  the  march  from 
Warsaw  to  Moscow  ruined  him.  When  Great  Britain  attempted  to  subdue 
onl}  that  part  of  America  that  borders  the  Atlantic,  ynice  defeated  her ; 
her  armies  took  the  principal  cities.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston, 
Savannah,  Bichmond  ;  but  victories  were  barren  of  result,  tlie  Continental 
troops,  dispersed  in  the  country,  were  easily  re-assembled,  the  lines  of 
military  ocicupation  existed  only  on  paper,  and  the  process  of  conques 
became  one  of  hopeless  repetition,  and  was  at  last  abandoned  in  despaii*. 

In  an  intelligent  view  of  the  precedents  of  history  it  might  safely  be 
predicted  that  the  South,  fighting  on  its  own  soil,  and  for  it,  and  occupy- 
ing a  territory  of  more  than  728,000  square  miles  in  extent,  and  in  which 
the  natural  features  of  the  country,  in  mountain,  river,  and  swamp,  were 
equivalent  to  successive  lines  of  fortification,  would  be  victor  in  the  con- 
test, however  unequally  matched  in  men  and  the  material  of  war,  nnless 
the  management  of  her  affairs  should  become  wisams^  or  her  people  lose  the 
mrtue  of  endurance. 
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AFFAIB  WITH  THE  ENEMY.— JOHNSTON  AMUSING  THB  ENEMY. — AFFAIB  OF  RIOH  MOUN- 
TAIN.— MOOLELLAN*S  MARCH  INTO  NORTHWESTEBN  YIBGINIA. — ^BOSEORANS'  OAPTURB  OP 
THB  CONFEDBBATE  FOBOB  ON  RIOH  MOUNTAIN.— RETREAT  OF  TUB  CONFEDERATES  FBOM 
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ATES. — THB  ^^GBAND  ABMY**  ADYANOING  ON  MANASSAS. — JOHNSTON'S  MOVEMENT  TO 
BEAURBGARD*S  UNB.— THE  BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS. — THE  AFFAIR  OF  18tH  JULY.— LONO- 
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SoMB  weeks  after  the  Becession  of  Yirginia,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  said  to  have 
remarked  that  he  '^  would  soon  get  the  wolf  by  t)ie  ears."  He  probably 
meant  in  this  figure  of  the  backwoodsman  that  he  would  soon  secure  the 
two  imiK>rtant  passages  iiito  Virginia :  that  along  the  Orange  and  Alex- 
andria and  Central  Railroads  towards  Richmond,  and  that  along  the  water 
avenue  of  the  James. 
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Od  tbe  24th  of  May  Alexandria  was  occupied  by  the  Federals,  the 
Virginia  forces  evacuating-' the  town,  and  falling  back  towards  Manassas 
Junction.  The  inyasion  was  accomplished  under  the  cover  of  night.  It 
was  attended  by  an  incident  which  gave  a  lesson  to  the  enemy  of  the  spirit 
be  was  to  encounter,  and  furnished  the  firat  instance  of  individual  martyr- 
dom in  the  war.  On  one  of  the  hotels  of  the  town,  the  Marshall  House, 
there  was  a  Confederate  flag  flying.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel, 
Mr.  Jackson,  captain  of  an  artiUery  company  in  his  town,  had  deliberately 
declared  that  under  any  circumstances  he  would  defend  that  flag  with  hia 
life,  and  bad  been  deaf  to  the  advice  of  his  neighbours  not  to  make  hia 
house,  by  tliis  display,  a  sign  for  the  enemy's  attack.  The  flag  could  be 
Been  from  a  window  of  the  White  House  in  Washington.  As  a  company 
of  Fire  Zonaves,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Col.  Ellsworth,  a  protige  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  entered  the  town  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  their  com- 
mander swore  that  he  would  have  tlie  flag  as  his  especial  prize.  He  was 
attended  iu  his  adventure  by  a  squad  of  his  men.  Having  found  his  way 
into  the  hotel,  he  got  through  a  trap-door  to  its  top,  where  he  secured  the 
obnoxious  ensign ;  but  descending  the  ladder  he  found  facing  him  a  single 
la&D  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  a  double-baiTel  gun  in  his  hands.  ''  Here 
is  my  trophy,"  exclaimed  Ellsworth,  displaying  the  flag  on  his  arm. 
"  And  you  arc  mine,"  replied  Jackson,  as  he  quickly  raised  his  gun,  and 
discharged  its  contents  into  the  breast  of  the  exultant  Federal.  Another 
moment  and  the  brave  Virginian  was  stretched  by  the  side  of  his  antag- 
onist a  lifeless  cor|)se;  for  one  of  Ellsworth's  men  had  sped  a  bullet 
through  his  brain,  and  another  had  thrust  a  bayonet  into  his  breast  as  Le 
was  in  the  act  of  falling. 

In  the  low  country  of  Virginia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fortress  Monroe,  an 
affair  occurred  on  the  10th  of  June,  which,  though  it  is  not  to  be  ranked 
ae  a  decisive  engagement,  was  certainly  a  serious  and  well-timed  check  to 
the  enemy  in  this  direction.  A  Federal  column,  exceeding  four  thousand 
men,  moved  out  from  Fortress  Monroe  in  the  direction  of  Great  Bethel, 
a  church  which  stood  about  nine  miles  on  the  road  leading  south  from 
Hampton.  The  position  here  had  been  entrenched  by  Gen.  J.  B.  Ma- 
grnder,  who  had  in  his  command  about  eighteen  hundred  men.  It  was 
designed  by  the  enemy  to  attack  the  Confederates  in  their  front,  while 
anoUier  portion  of  the  column  should  cross  the  creek,  which  ran  here,  some 
distance  below,  and  attempt  to  get  into  the  Confederate  work  through  a 
gorge  which  was  supposed  to  be  open.  The  attack  in  front  was  easily 
'  repulsed,  as  the  Federals  never  dared  to  advance  from  the  woods  which 
obscured  their  position  ;  and  when  the  1st  North  Carolina  Begiment  was 
ordered  forward,  the  enemy  actually  broke  before  this  small  force  got 
within  sixty  yards  of  their  position.  The  column  that  had  crossed  the 
ereek  advanc^  with  cheers,  supposing  that  they  had  turned  the  Confed 
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erate  poBition ;  bat  a  volley  of  musketry  put  them  to  flight,  and  the  officer 
who  led  them,  Major  Winthrop,  was  killed  by  the  bullet  of  a  North  Caro- 
lina rifleman,  as  he  in  vain  attempted  to  rally  his  men  to  the  charge. 
The  loss  of  the  Confederates  in  this  aflfair  was  one  man  killed  and  seven 
wounded ;  that  of  the  enemy,  by  their  own  acknowledgment,  was  thirty 
killed  and  more  than  one  hundred  wounded.  In  the  little  experienoe  of 
war  on  both  sides  the  action  of  Bethel  was  rated  as  a  famous  battle,  and 
was  paraded  through  many  columns  of  the  newspapers.  The  coteniporary 
estimate  of  its  importance  is  ludicrous  enough  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
eyeuts,  and  in  comparison  with  those  monuments  of  carnage,  wliich  were 
hereafter  to  appear  on  the  fields  of  Virginia. 

The  comparative  pause  of  warlike  excitement  after  the  affair  of  Bethel, 
and  the  apparent  lull  of  hostilities,  while,  in  fact,  both  Governments  were 
making  active  preparations  for  the  contest,  was  marked  by  some  interest- 
ing demonstrations  of  public  opinion  in  the  J^orth.  It  might  have  been 
noticed  in  this  time,  that  publie  attention  in  the  North  was  measurably 
turned  from  military  movements  to  the  financial  aspects  of  the  war,  and 
to  the  provisions  which  the  Northern  Congress  was  so  soon  to  be  called 
upon  to  make,  in  order  to  meet  present  exigencies.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Northern  press  appeared  to  show  the  same  diversion  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  their  tone  might  have  been  noticed  to  have  become  decidedly 
more  healthy  and  prudent  in  leaving  for  a  time  the  grosser  excitenjcnts  of 
war  to  ponder  the  vital  concerns  of  the  debts,  taxes,  burdens,  and  losses 
consequent  upon  hostilities. 

Some  time  ago,  an  ominous  growl  from  Wall  street  had  reached  the 
ear  of  the  Government  at  Washington.  The  discontent  had  since  slowly 
and  steadily  manifested  itself.  Combinations  were  spoken  of  among 
Northern  capitalists  to  terminate  the  war ;  to  grant  no  more  loans  or  aids 
to  the  Government ;  and  to  overrule  the  programme  of  the  politicians  at 
Washington  by  the  ^uperiour  power  of  their  money  and  their  commercial 
interest.  The  estimates  of  the  Government  had  indeed  become  frightful. 
The  cost  of  the  war  was  rated  at  ten  million  dollars  a  week.^  Besides  this. 
Congress  was  to  be  called  up<m  to  make  a  current  annual  appropriation 
for  ordinary  expenditures  and  interest  on  tlie  debt,  of  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollara,  which  indispensable  estimate — however  tho 
war  might  be  pushed  tor  a  time  on  credit — there  could  bo  no  possible  way 
of  meeting  unless  by  modes  of  direct  taxation,  in  income  taxes,  excises,  ete« 

The  Northern  Government  had  the  most  serious  reasons  to  distrust 
the  Wall  street  combination,  and  to  put  itself  out  of  the  power  of  capital- 
ists, who  were  plainly  aggrieved  by  the  prospect,  that  was  now  being 
steadily  developed,  of  a  long  and  expensive  war.  A  Cabinet  council  waa 
called,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Chase  proposed  a  new  plan  of  national  loan* 
It  was  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people  to  pi-ovide  means  for  tha 
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pioeecation  of  the  war.  Outside  of  the  Cabinet,  at  whose  board  the  plan 
was  reported  to  have  been  well  received,  it  met  with  the  most  strenuou' 
objections. 

In  theee  distressea  and  embarrassments  of  the  Government,  tbe  bellicose 
dements  of  the  Nortli,  resenting  all  prospects  of  peace,  became  more  exact- 
ing than  ever,  and  even  accusatory  of  the  authorities  at  Washington. 
The  more  violent  New  York  papers  demanded  a  vigorous  military  movo' 
mcsnt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  before  the  meeting  of  Congress^ 
They  accused  the  Administration  of  supineuess  of  policy  and  uncertainty 
of  purpose ;  and  they,  even,  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  that  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  were  conniving  with  ^^  the  rebels,"  and  had  consented  to 
become  parties  to  a  negotiation  for  peace.  These  heated  and  ungeneroun 
expressions  did  not  stup  here.  Personalities  were  freely  indulged  in.  Tlir 
President  was  vilely  abused  for  not  having  recalled  Mr.  Harvey,  the  min 
iBter  to  Portugal,  because  he  had  con-espondcd  with  the  South  CaroUnii 
authorities  during  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration ;  and  Gen.  Scott,  who 
was  sacrificiug  for  tlie  Koithem  objects  of  the  wai*,  all  that  remained  to 
him  of  the  years  and  honours  of  a  long  Ufe,  was  not  spared  from  an 
atrocious  libel  chai'ging  him  with  having  offered  premiums  to  ^^  treason  " 
in  procuring  the  restoration  to  the  United  States  service  and'  the  promo- 
tion to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  Major  Emory,  a  Marylander,  who  had 
formerly  resigned  his  conmiand  on  the  Lidian  frontier. 

Tliese  dissatisfied  utterances,  although  they  may  have  been  but  little 

annoying,  personally,  to  the  Government,  were  significant  of  other  most 

serious  troubles  to  be  apprehended  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.    They  gave 

evidence  of  a  sentiment  in  the  North,  at  once  fanatical  and  formidable, 

resolved  to  push  the  war  beyond  the  avowed  objects  of  the  Qovemmentj 

and  to  resist  any  termination  of  it  short  of  the  excision  or  abolition  of 

slavery  in  the  South.    This  sentiment  had,  in  fact,  already  become  clamor- 

OQS  and  exacting.     A  war  short  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  denounced 

as  9k  farce^  and  its  mission  of  defending  the  Union  was  openly  exchanged 

in  tlie  mouths  of  fanatics  for  that  of  achieving  *'  the  rights  of  humanity." 

In  tlie  mean  time  indications  were  obvious  enough  of  the  common 

intention  of  the  belligerents  to  make  the  first  great  battles  of  the  war  in 

Virginia.     Here  was  to  open  the  first  great  chapter  of  Cai-nage — on  a 

theatre  at  once  wide  and  brilliant ; — filled  with  the  array  of  armies  of  two 

powerful  peoples,  which  brought  from  their  wealth  and  long  seasons  of 

prosperity  all  that  could  invest  war  with  destrnctive  power  and  dramatic 

display  ; — occupying^  a  territory  noble  and  inspired  in  historical  memories 

— ^the  name  of  which,  **  Yirginia^^  had  ever  been  a  word  of  magic  pride 

throughout  the  breadth  and  length  of  a  continent ; — and  engaging  in  the 

issaes  of  its  imposing  drama  the  liberties,  or,  at  least,  the  indepeiid^nee  of 

more  than  eight  millions  of  men. 
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On  the  lines  of  the  Potoinac^  G^n.  Scott  had  gathered  one  of  tlie  largest 
armies  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  America.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to 
complete  its  preparations ;  in  numbers  it  was  all  that  was  desired  ;  and  it 
was  provided  with  the  best  artiUerj  in  the  world.  All  the  regulars  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  number  of  several  thousand,  collected 
since  February,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  fj-om  Jeflerson  Barracks,  from 
St  Louis,  and  from  Fortress  Monroe,  were  added  to  the  immense  force  of 
volunteers  that  had  been  brought  down  to  the  lines  of  tlie  Potomac.  Tlic 
toHowing  is  the  estimate  of  the  force  of  this  army  at  this  time,  obtained 
from  official  sources :  Fifty-five  regiments  of  volnnteeifl,  eight  companies 
of  regular  infantry,  four  of  marines,  nine  of  regular  cavalry,  and  twelve 
butteries,  forty-nine  guns.  It  was  placed  at  the  command  of  Gen. 
McDowell,  who  came  to  this  important  post  of  action  with  the  reputation 
of  tlie  greatest  and  liiost  scientific  general  in  the  Korth,  but  who  was  to 
inin,  indeed,  a  very  short  career  of  Yankee  popularity. 

On  the  Confederate  side,  preparations  for  the  coming  contest  were  quite 
as  busy,  if  not  so  extensive.  At  the  beginning  of  June,  Gen.  Beauregard 
was  in  consultation  with  President  Davis  and  Gen.  Lee,  at  Richmond, 
while,  by  means  of  couriers,  tliey  held  frequent  communication  wiih 
Gen.  Johnston,  then  in  command  near  Harper's  Ferry.  The  result  was, 
that  a  military  campaign  was  decided  upon,  embracing  defensive  opera* 
tions  in  North  Virginia  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  the  concentration 
of  an  army,  under  Beauregard,  at  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad  junction, 
and  in  the  immediate  locidity.  The  position  taken  l)y  Gen.  Beauregard 
was  one  of  great  strength  ;  and  probably  no  better  for  defensive  purpose 
could  be  found  in  the  whole  State  of  Virginia.  It  was  about  midway 
between  the  eastern  spur  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Potomac  below  Alex- 
andria ;  the  right  wing  stretched  oJf  towards  the  waters  of  the  Oecoqnau 
through  a  wooded  country  ;  the  left  was  a  rolling  table-land  readily  com- 
manded from  the  successive  elevations  until  it  broke  into  a  rough  and 
intricate  country  that  no  army  could  pass  without  the  gieatest  difficulty. 
The  intervening  country  was  commanded  by  Beauregai-d's  ar/ny  so  per- 
fectly that  there  M'as  scarcely  a  possibility  of  its  being  turned.  A  small 
stream,  called  Bull  Run,  ran  in  this  locality,  nearly  from  west  to  east,  to 
its  confiuence  with  the  Occoquan  River,  about  twelve  miles  from  tlie 
Potomac,  and  draining  a  considerable  scope  of  country,  from  its  source  in 
Bull  Run  Mountain,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Potomac  at  Oc- 
coquan. At  Mitchell's  Ford,  the  stream  was  about  equi-distant  between 
Centre ville  and  Manassas,  some  six  miles  apart.  There  were  a  number 
of  other  fords ;  but  the  banks  of  the  stream  were  rocky  and  steep. 

Gen.  Beauregard  was  fresh  from  the  glories  of  Sumter.  A  brief 
account  of  this  man,  who  was,  indeed,  the  central  ligure  in  the  early 
period  of  the  war,  will  be  interesting  here.    He  was  now  forty-five  years 
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M,  Hifi  family  was  of  French  extraction,  and  had  settled  in  Louisiana 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.  Li  1838,  he  was  graduated  at  West  Point, 
taking  the  second  honours  in  a  class  of  forty-five.  He  entered  the  Mexi- 
can war  as  a  lieutenant,  obtained  two  brevets  in  it,  the  last  that  of  major ; 
and  was  subsequently  placed  by  the  Government  in  charge  of  the  con- 
straction  of  some  public  buildings  at  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  the  fortifica 
tions  on  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1861,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point ;  but  the  appoinment  was  revoked  within  forty-eight  hours 
by  President  Buchanan,  for  the  spiteful  reason,  as  is  alleged,  that  Senator 
Siidell  of  Louisiana,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  nominee,  had  given  offence 
by  a  secession  speech  at  Washington.  Subsequently,  Major  Beauregaird 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  service  of  the  ITnited  States,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Moore  of  Louisiana,  Colonel  of  Engineers  in  the  Provi- 
sional Army  of  the  South ;  from  which  position,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was 
called  by  President  Davis  to  the  defence  of  Charleston. 

Qen.  Beauregard  was  singularly  impassioned  in  defence  of  the  cause 
which  he  served.  He  hated  and  despised  ^'  the  Yankee ;  "  and  it  must 
be  confessed  was  the  author  of  some  silly  letters  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war,  deriding  the  power  of  the  enemy.  That  the  South  would  easily  whip 
the  North  was  his  constant  assertion,  even  if  the  first  ^'  had  for  arms  only 
pitch-forks  and  flint-lock  muskets."  Of  the  army  which  Oen.  Scott  was 
marshalling  on  the  borders  of  Virginia,  he  wrote  that  the  enemies  of  tho 
South  were  '^  little  more  than  an  armed  rabble,  gathered  together  hastily 
on  a  false  pretence,  atid  for  an  unholy  purpose,  with  an  octogenarian  at 
its  head ! " 

Beauregard's  personal  appearance  could  scarcely  escape  notice.  He 
was  a  small,  brown,  thin  man,  with  features  wearing  a  dead  expression, 
and  hair  prematurely  whitened.  His  manners  were  distinguished  and 
severe,  but  not  cold ;  they  forbade  intimacy ;  they  had  the  abruptness 
without  the  vivacity  of  the  Frenchman ;  but  they  expressed  no  conceit, 
and  were  not  repulsive.  He  had  ardour,  a  ceaseless  activity,  and  an  in- 
domitable power  of  will.  His  notions  of  chivalry  were  somewhat  stilted, 
and  he  had  fought  his  first  battle  with  an  interchange  of  courtesies  that 
induced  a  Frenchman  to  exclaim  in  Paris :  '^  Quelle  idee  chevoU'reaquo  I 
On  vaii  que  vous  a/oez  proJUe^  vous  a/utres  Americains^  de  Vexemph 
Franfais.     Ce  General  Beauregard  port  tm  nam  Frangaie  /  " 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  (4en.  Beauregard,  with  the  eclat  of  the 
first  victory  of  tlie  war,  and  the  attractions  of  a  foreign  name  and  manners, 
should  have  been  the  ladies'  favourite  among  the  early  Southern  generals. 
He  was  constantly  receiving  attentions  from  them,  in  letters,  in  flags,  and 
in  hundreds  of  pretty  missives.  His  camp-table  was  often  adorned  with 
presents  of  rare  flowers,  which  flanked  his  maps  and  plans,  and  a  bouquet 
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frequently  served  him  for  a  paper  weight.  There  was  perhaps  a  little 
tawdrlness  about  these  displays  in  a.militarj  camp  ;  but  Gen.  Beauregard 
had  too  much  force  of  character  to  be  spoiled  by  hero-worship,  or  by  that 
part  of  popular  admiration,  the  most  dangerous  to  men  intent  on  great 
and  grave  purposes — the  flattejy  and  pursuit  of  women. 

Beauregard's  army  in  Northern  Virginia  was  then  known  as  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  In  the  latter  part  of  July,  its  effective  force  was  enum^p- 
ated  as  21,833  men  and  twenty-nine  guns.  But  there  was  within  reach  of 
it  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  numbering  little  less  than  nine  thou- 
sand men. 

This  latter  force  was  commanded  by  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  a  oative 
of  Virginia,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  hostilities  was  at  the  head  of  the  quarter- 
master's department  in  the  United  States  Army  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  Of  the  operations  of  his  army  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  brief  sketch,  as  these  operations  were  a  necessaiy  pai't 
of  the  early  campaign  of  the  Potomac,  and  an  obvious  prelude  to  the  great 
battle  of  the  21st  July  we  are  proceeding  to  relata 

In  the  latter  part  of  Ma}*,  Gen.  Johnston  assumed  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and,  after  a  complete  reconnoissance  of  Harper's 
Ferry  and  envii'ons,  he  decided  that  the  place  was  untenable,  and,  there- 
fore, determined  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  Winchester.  At  this  time 
Gen.  Pattei'son  was  advancing,  with  a  strong  force,  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  into  Virginia,  and  it  was  supposed  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  by  that  general  to  form  a  junction  in  the  Shenandoali  Valley  with 
Gen.  McClellan,  then  advancing  towards  Winchester  from  the  western 
parts  of  Virginia.  To  prevent  this  junction  Gen.  Johnston  abandoned 
Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  13th  of  June,  after  firet  burning  the  railroad  bridge 
and  such  buildings  as  were  likely  to  prove  most  useful  to  the  enemy. 

The  Confederates  retired  to  Winchester,  but  had  scarcely  arrived  there 
when  information  was  obtained  that  the  Federals  were  still  advancing ; 
and  Gen.  Jackson^ — afterwards  known  as  the  immortal  "  Stonewall  *' 
Jackson — with  his  brigade,  was  sent  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Martinsr 
burg,  to  aid  Stuart's  cavalry  in  destroying  what  they  could  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Bailroad  stock,  and  thud  check  the  enemy's  movements. 
On  the  2d  of  July,  however,  Patterson  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Potomac 
at  Williamsport ;  the  river  being  scarcely  waist-deep  there.  Jackson  fell 
back  to  Falling  Waters,  on  the  main  road  to  Martinsburg,  a  running  fire 
being  kept  up.  A  detachment  of  Federal  troops  was  then  sent  forward  to 
reconnoitre,  and  Jackson  was  encountered  in  a  position  where  he  had 
formed  his  men  in  line  of  battle,  with  four  guns  dii*ectly  on  the  turnpike 
along  which  the  enemy  was  advancing.  For  half  an  hour  Jackson  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  his  ground  ;  but,  at  last,  was  compelled  to  fall  back 
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alowlj,  and  finally  to  retire,  when  about  to  be  outflanked,  scarcelj  losing 
a  man,  and  bringing  off  forty-five  prisoners. 

Jackson  having  rejoined  the  main  army  under  Johnston,  at  Winchester, 
Patterson  fell  back  towards  the  river.  The  design  of  this  Federal  com- 
mander appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  series  of  feints  to  detain 
Johnston  in  the  Yallcy  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  to  prevent  tlie  union  of  his 
forces  with  those  of  Beauregard,  then  strongly  encamped  on  the  plains  of 
Manassas.  Bnt  the  design  was  transparent  to  Jolmston,  and,  indeed,  was 
turned  upon  the  enemy,  for  the  more  skiHully  executed  feint  movement 
of  Johnston  completely  deceived  the  enemy  to  the  last  moment. 

Bnt  while  Johnston  was  thus  keeping  in  check  Patterson's  column  at 
the  head  of  the  Shenandoah  Yalley,  an  important  event,  and  one  of  no ' 
little  disaster  to  the  Confederate  cause,  was  to  occur  in  Northwestern  Vir- 
ginia— as  was  designated  that  portion  of  the  State  beyond  the  western 
ridges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  was  designed  by  the  Federal 
Government  not  only  to  secure  this  region,  but  to  use  it  as  a  base  from 
which  to  project  columns  of  invasion  into  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  the 
rich  counties  of  the  Southwest. 
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An  army  under  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  was  to  be  nsed  for  this  pur- 
pose. It«  advanced  regiments  had  already  penetrated  far  in  upon  the  lino 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad ;  had  driven  a  small  force  from 
Philippi ;  had  occupied  that  town  and  Grafton,  and  had  pushed  forward, 
by  country  roads,  from  Wheeling  and  the  Ohio  River  to  Buckhannon,  in 
Upshur  County.  The  movements  of  McClellan  were  now  durected  towards 
Beverley,  with  the  object  of  getting  to  the  rear  of  Gen.  Gamett,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  tlie  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  Northwest- 
em  Virginia,  and  was  occupying  a  strong  position  at  Rich  Mountain,  in 
Randolph  County. 

But  the  unskilful  distribution  of  the  Confederate  forces  and  their  in- 
adequate numbers  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  enemy.  The  strength 
of  Gen.  Gamett's  command  was  less  than  five  thousand  infantry,  with  ten 
pieces  of  artllleiy,  and  four  companies  of  cavalry.  The  disposition  of  these 
forces  was  in  the  immediate  vicinitj^  of  Rich  Mountain.  Col.  Pegratn 
occupied  the  mountain  with  a  force  of  about  sixteen  hundred  men  and 
Bome  pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  slopes  of  Laurel  Hill,  Gen.  Gamett  was 
intrenched  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  infantry,  six  pieces  of  artilleiy 
Bud  three  companies  of  cavalry. 

Tlie  plans  of  the  enemy  promised  a  complete  success.  Gen.  Roso 
crans,  with  a  Federal  column  of  about  three  Uiousand  men,  was  to  gain, 
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by  a  difficult  march  through  the  inountaiu,  Pegram's  left  and  rear,  while 
McClellan  attacked  in  front  with  five  thousand  men,  and  a  number  of 
pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  11th  of  July,  before  daybreak,  RoBOcrane 
colunm  was  in  motion.  The  path  up  the  mountain  was  rugged  and  per- 
plexed beyond  all  expectation ;  the  weather  was  uncertain ;  often  heavy 
showers  of  rain  poured  down  for  hours,  and  when  the  clouds  broke,  the 
sun  appeared  and  tilled  the  air  with  heat.  Through  the  laurel  thickets, 
clambering  up  ravines,  slipping  from  stones  dislodged  and  earth  moistened 
by  the  rain,  the  Federals  toiled  up  the  t^ountain.  As  they  advanced 
through  the  forest,  the  Confederate  artillery  posted  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  opened  upon  them,  but  with  little  effect,  as  their  lines  wei'e  con- 
'eealed  by  the  trees  and  brushwood.  After  some  sharp  skirmishing,  Koee- 
crans  threw  out  his  men  on  either  flank,  with  the  view  of  surrounding  the 
small  Confederate  force.  Finding  himself  with  three  thousand  of  the 
enemy  in  his  rear,  and  five  thousand  in  his  front.  Col.  Pegram  endeavoi*ed 
to  escape  with  his  command  after  a  small  loss  in  action.  Six  companies 
of  infantry  succeeded  in  escaping ;  the  other  part  of  the  command  was 
surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

As  soon  as  Gen.  Garnett  heard  of  the  result  of  the  engagement  at  Rich 
Mountain,  he  determined  to  evacuate  Laurel  Hill,  and  retire  to  Huttons- 
ville  by  the  way  of  Beverley.  But  this  plan  was  disconcerted  by  a  failure 
to  block  the  road  from  Ri(?h  Mountain  to  Beverley;  and  Gen.  Garnett 
was  compelled  to  retreat  by  a  mountain  road  into  Hardy  County.  The 
retreat  was  a  painful  one,  and  attended  with  great  suffering ;  the  pursniug 
enemy  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  distressed  little  army  at  every  opportunity ; 
and  at  one  of  the  fords  on  Little  Cheat  Biver  four  companies  of  a  Georgia 
regiment  were  cut  off,  and  Gen.  Garnett  himself  was  killed  by  one  of  the 
enemy's  sharpshooters. 

The  results  of  the  engagements  on  the  moxmtain  and  of  the  pursuit  of 
tlie  retreating  army  was  not  very  considerable  in  killed  and  wounded — 
probably  not  a  hundred  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates.  But  they  had 
lost  nearly  all  of  their  artillery,  more  than  a  thousand  prisoners,  and  al- 
most the  entire  baggage  of  the  command,  portions  of  which  had  been  need 
in  blocking  the  road  against  the  enemy's  artillery. 

But  this  early  disaster  to  the  Confederate  cause  was  soon  to  be  more 
than  retrieved  on  a  broader  and  more  interesting  tlieatre,  and  by  one  of  the 
most  decisive  and  dramatic  victories  of  the  war ;  and  to  the  direction  of 
these  important  operations  our  narrative  now  takes  us  in  the  regular  euc- 
cession  of  events. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  a  despatch  reached  Gen.  Johnston  at  Winchester, 
that  the  great  Northern  army  was  advancing  on  Manassas.  He  was  im- 
mediately ordered  to  form  a  junction  of  his  ai-my  with  that  of  Beauregard| 
should  the  movement  in  his  judgment  be  deemed  advisable. 
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The  "  Grand  Army,"  as  the  Northern  newspapers  entitled  it,  was  at 
last  ready  to  move,  and  only  after  a  period  of  impatience  on  the  part  of 
the  iNordiern  people,  that  was  clauiorous  and  insolent  with  the  assurance 
of  victory.  "  On  to  Richmond  "  had  been  tlie  cry  of  Northern  newspapers 
for  weeks ;  extreme  parties  in  the  Federal  Congress  urged  an  immediate 
a(l?ance ;  and  it  was  thought  to  be  so  easy  an  entei*prise  to  press  forward 
and  plant  the  stars  and  stripes  in  the  Capitol  Square  of  Eichmond,  thafc 
men  wondered  why  Gen.  Scott,  who  directed  the  military  movements  from 
Washington,  did  not  at  once  grasp  the  prize  within  his  reach,  complete 
his  reputation,  and  despatch  the  war.  At  last  it  w^as  given  out  in  Washing- 
ton that  the  Grand  Army  was  ready  to  move ;  and  that  Richmond  would 
be  occupied  probably  in  ten  days.  It  was  an  occasion  of  peculiar  hilarity, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  triumphal  entry  of  the  Federal  arms  into  Richmond 
was  entertained  with  every  variety  of  public  joy.  Politicians  prepared 
carriage-loads  of  champagne  for  festal  celebration  of  the  victory  that  was 
to  be  won  ;  tickets  were  printed  and  distributed  for  a  grand  ball  in  Rich- 
mond ;  a  stream  of  visitors  to  the  battle-field  set  out  from  Washington, 
thronged  with  gay  women  and  strumpets  going  to  attend  ^'  the  Manassas 
Eaces;"  and  soon  in  the  rear  of  McDowell's  army  was  collected  an  in- 
decent and  bedizened  rabble  to  watch  the  battle  from  afar.  Such  an 
exhibition  of  morbid  curiosity  or  of  exultant  hate  has  seldom  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world. 
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The  great  contest  of  arms  was  to  be  preceded  by  an  affair  which, 
however  intended,  proved  of  some  importance.  On  the  18th  of  July,  tlie 
enemy  made  a  demonstration  with  artillery  in  front  of  Gen.  Bonham's 
brigade,  which  held  the  approaclies  to  Mitchell's  Ford.  Meanwhile,  he 
was  advancing  in  strong  columns  of  infantry,  with  artillery  and  cavalry  on 
Blackburn's  Ford,  which  was  covered  by  Gen.  Longstreet's  brigade.  Be- 
fore advancing  his  infantry,  the  enemy  maintained  a  fire  of  rifle  artillery 
for  half  an  hour ;  then  he  pushed  forward  a  column  of  over  three  thousand 
infantry  to  the  assaiTlt.  Twice  the  enemy  was  foiled  and  driven  back  by 
tlie  Confederate  skirmishers  and  Longstreet's  reserve  companies.  As  he 
returned  to  the  contest,  Longstreet,  who  commanded  only  twelve  hundred 
bayonets,  had  been  reinforced  with  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery.  Unable  to  effect  a  passage  of  the  stream,  the  enemy's 
fire  of  musketry  was  soon  silenced,  and  the  affair  became  one  of  artillery. 
Gradually  his  fire  slackened,  and  his  forces  were  drawn  off  in  evident  con- 
fusion. Sixty  of  his  dead  were  foimd  on  the  field.  The  Confederate 
casualties  were  unimportant — fifteer  killed  and  fifty-three  wounded. 
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Whatever  the  significance  of  this  affair — whether  or  not  it  waa 
intended  as  a  mere  '' reconnoissance  in  force,"  according  to  the  ene- 
iny^s  account — ^it  was  considered  as  a  prelude  to  an  important  battle, 
and,  in  the  artillery  duel,  which  it  had  brought  on,  had  given  the  Con 
federates  great  confidence  in  this  unexpectedly  brilliant  arm  of  their 
service.  Two  days  passed  without  any  military  event.  But  on 
the  night  of  the  20th  of  July  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy  was 
in  motion.  As  the  lights  around  Centreville  seemed  to  die  out  about 
midnight,  low  murmui'ing  noises  reached  the  Confederate  out-posts,  as 
if  large  bodies  of  men  were  marching  towards  the  Stone  Bridge,  where 
the  extreme  left  of  Beauregard's  army  rested.  The  bumping  of  heavy 
wagons  and  artillery  was  distinctly  audible,  and  words  of  command  could 
be  faintly  heard  in  the  still  night. 

The  snn  of  the  21st  of  July  rose  with  more  than  usual  splendour.  It 
was  a  calm  Sabbath  morning.  The  measured  sounds  of  artillery  told  that 
both  armies  were  on  the  alert.  Smoke  curling  away  from  the  cannon^s 
mouth  rose  slowly  into  the  air ;  glistening  masses  of  troops  could  be  seen 
on  the  distant  landscape,  and  far  away  in  the  west  rose  the  dark  outline 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  enclosed,  as  an  amphitheatre,  the  woods  and 
hollows,  the  streams  and  open  spaces  of  Manassas  Plain. 

The  night  before  the  battle  Gen.  Beauregard  had  decided  to  take  the 
offensive.  Gen.  Johnston  had  arrived  during  the  day,  but  only  with  a 
portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah ;  five  thousand  of  his  men  hav- 
ing been  detained  on  the  railroad  for  want  of  transportation.  It  was 
determined  that  the  two  forces,  less  than  thirty  thousand  effective  men 
of  all  arms,  should  be  united  within  the  lines  of  Bull  Run,  and  thence 
advance  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  before  Patterson's  junction  with 
McDowell,  which  was  daily  expected.  But  a  battle  was  to  ensue,  dif- 
ferent in  place  and  circumstances  from  any  previous  plan  on  the  Con- 
federate side. 

The  Confederate  army  was  divided  into  eight  brigades,  stretching  for 
eight  or  ten  miles  along  the  defensive  line  of  Bull  Run.  The  right  of  the 
line  was  much  stronger  than  the  left,  in  position  and  numbers;  the 
extreme  left  at  Stone  Bridge  being  held  by  Colonel  Evans  with  only  a  regi- 
ment and  battalion.  It  had  been  arranged  by  McDowell,  the  Federal 
commander,  that  the  first  division  of  his  army,  commanded  by  Gen.  Tyler, 
should  take  position  at  Stone  Bridge,  and  feign  an  attack  upon  that  point, 
while  the  second  and  third  divisions  were,  by  routes  unobserved  by  the 
.Confederates,  to  cross  the  run,  and  thus  effect  a  junction  of  three  formi- 
dable divisions  of  the  grand  ai-my,  to  be  thrown  upon  a  force  scattered 
along  the  stream  for  eight  miles,  and  so  situated  as  to  render  a  concerted 
movement  on  their  part  impracticable. 

A  little  after  sunrise  the  enemy  opened  a  light  cannonade  npon  Col 
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Evans'  poeition  at  Stone  Bridge.  This  continded  for  an  hour,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  was  marching  to  cross  Bull  Run,  some  two  miles 
abore  the  Confederate  left.  Discovering,  to  his  amazement,  that  the 
enemy  had  crossed  the  stream  above  him,  Col.  Evans  fell  back.  As 
the  masses  of  the  enemy  drew  near,  military  science  pronounced  the  day 
loflt  for  the  Confederates.  They  had  been  flanked  by  numbere  appar- 
ently overwhelming.  That  usually  fatal  and  terrible  word  in  military 
parlance — ^^  flanked  "-  -may  be  repeated  with  emphasis. 

It  is  true  that  Col.  Evans,  who  had  held  the  position  at  Stone  Bridge, 
where  the  enemy's  feint  was  made,  had  discovered  the  nature  of  that 
demonstration  in  time  to  form  a  new  line  of  battle,  as  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy  emerged  from  the  "  Big  Forest,"  where  it  had.  worked  its 
way  along  the  tortuous,  narrow  track  of  a  rarely-used  road.  But  the 
colnmn  that  crossed  Bull  Run  numbered  over  sixteen  thousand  men  of 
All  arms.  CoL  Evans  had  eleven  companies  and  two  field-pieces.  Oen« 
Bee,  with  some  Oeorgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  troops,  moved  up  to 
his  support.  The  joint  force  was  now  about  five  r^ments  and  six  field- 
pieces.  That  thin  line  was  all  that  stood  between  sixteen  thousand  Fed- 
erals and  victory.  It  is  wonderful  that  this  small  force  of  Confederates 
shonld  have,  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  breasted  the  unremitting  battle- 
storm,  and  maintained  for  that  time  odds  almost  incredible.  But  they 
<lid  it.  It  was  frequently  said  afterwards  by  military  men  in  Bichmond, 
that  the  Confederates  had  been  whipped,  but  that  the  men,  in  the  novelty 
of  their  experience  of  a  battle-field,  "  did  not  know  it." 

But  at  last  the  blended  commands  of  Bee  and  Evans  gave  way  before 
the  Bulging  masses  of  the  enemy.  The  order  for  retreat  was  given  by 
General  Bee.  The  Confederates  fell  back  sullenly.  Their  ranks  were 
fast  losing  cohesion ;  but  there  was  no  disorder ;  and,  at  every  step  of 
their  retreat,  they  stayed,  by  their  hard  skirmishing,  the  fianking  columns 
of  the  enemy.  There  were  more  than  five-fold  odds  against  them.  The 
enemy  now  caught  the  idea  that  he  had  won  the  day ;  the  news  of  a 
victory  was  carried  to  the  rear ;  the  telegraph  fiashed  it  to  all  the  citiea 
in  the  Korth,  and  before  noon  threw  Washington  into  exultations. 

General  Bee  had  a  soldier's  eye  and  recognition  of  the  situation.  The 
conriction  shot  through  his  heart  that  the  day  was  lost.  As  he  was 
pressed  back  in  rear  of  the  Elobinson  House,  he  found  Gen.  Jackson's 
brigade  of  five  regiments  ready  to  support  him.  It  was  the  timely 
arriTal  of  a  man  who,  since  that  day,  never  failed  to  be  on  the  front 
of  a  battle's  crisis,  and  to  seize  the  decisive  moments  that  make  vic- 
tories. Gten.  Bee  rushed  to  the  strange  figure  of  the  Virginia  com- 
mander, who  sat  his  horse  like  marble,  only  twisting  his  head  in  a 
high  black  stock,  as  he  gave  his  ordei*s  with  stem  distinctness.  ^^  Gen* 
eral,"  he  pathetically  Exclaimed,  '^  tlioy  are  beating  us  back."  '^  Then, 
10 
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sir,"  replied  Jackson,  "  well  give  them  the  bayonet"  The  words  were 
as  a  new  inspiration.  Gen.  Bee  turned  to  his  over-tasked  troops,  exdaim- 
ing,  ^'  There  are  Jackson  and  his  Yirginians  standing  like  a  9tan&^aIL 
Let  ns  determine  to  die  here,  and  we  will  conqner." 

In  the  meantime,  where  were  the  Confederate  Generals — Beauregard 
and  Johnston?  They  were  four  miles  away.  Gen.  Beanr^ard  had 
become  involved  in  a  series  of  blnnders  and  mishaps,  such  as  had  been 
seldom  crowded  into  a  single  battle-field.  In  ignorance  of  the  enemy's 
plan  of  atttack,  he  had  kept  his  army  posted  along  Bull  Bun  for  more 
than  eight  miles,  waiting  for  his  wily  adversary  to  develop  his  purpose 
to  him.  He  had,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  determined  to  attack 
with  his  right  wing  and  centre  on  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear  at  Centi-e- 
ville,  witii  precautions  against  the  advance  of  his  reserves  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Washington.  Even  after  his  left  flank  had  been  so  tembly  en- 
gaged, he  supposed  that  this  movement  would  relieve  it ;  and  in  his 
official  report  of  the  action,  he  writes :  "  by  such  a  movement,  I  con- 
fidently expected  to  achieve  a  complete  victory  for  my  country  by  12 
o'clock,  M." 

It  was  half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  when  Gen.  Beauregard  learned 
that  his  orders  for  an  advance  on  Centreville  had  miscarried.  He  and 
Gen.  Johnston  had  taken  position  on  a  commanding  hill,  about  half  a 
mile  in  the  rear  of  Mitchell's  Ford,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
While  they  were  anxiously  listening  there  for  sounds  of  conflict  from  the 
Confederate  front  at  Centreville,  tiie  battle  was  bursting  and  expending 
ita  fury  upon  their  left  flank.  From  the  hill  could  be  witnessed  the  grand 
diorama  of  the  conflict.  The  roar  of  artillery  reached  there  like  pro- 
tected thunder.  The  whole  valley  was  a  boiling  crater  of  dust  and 
smoke.  The  enemy's  design  could  be  no  longer  in  doubt ;  the  violent 
firing  on  the  left  showed,  at  last,  where  the  crisis  of  the  battle  was  ;  and 
now  immense  clouds  of  dust  plainly  denoted  the  march  of  a  large  body  of 
troops  from  the  Federal  centre. 

Not  a  moment  was  now  to  be  lost.  It  was  instantly  necessary  to 
make  new  combinations,  and  these  the  most  rapid,  to  meet  the  enemy 
on  the  field  upon  which  he  had  chosen  to  give  battle.  It  was  evident 
that  the  left  flank  of  the  Confederates  was  being  overpowered.  Dashing 
on  at  a  headlong  gallop.  Gens.  Beauregard  and  Johnston  reached  the  field 
of  action,  in  the  rear  of  the  Bobinson  House,  just  as  the  commands  of  Bee 
and  Evans  had  taken  shelter  in  a  wooded  ravine,  and  Jackson's  brigade 
had  moved  up  to  their  left,  to  withstand  the  pressure^of  the  enemy's  a^ 
tack.  It  was  a  thrilling  moment.  Gen.  Johnston  seized  the  colours  of 
the  4rth  Alabama  r^ment,  and  offered  to  lead  the  attack.  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard leaped  from  his  horse,  and  turning  his  face  to  his  troops,  exclaimed : 
•*  I  have  come  here  to  die  with  you." 
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111  the  meantime  tlie  Confederate  reserves  were  rapidly  moving  up 
to  support  the  left  flank.  The  movement  of  the  right  and  centre,  begun 
bj  Jones  and  Longstreet,  was  countermanded.  Holmes'  two  regiments . 
and  a  battery  of  artillery  of  six  guns,  Early's  brigade  and  two  regiments 
from  Bonham's  brigade,  mth  Kemper's  four  six-pounders  were  ordered  up 
to  support  the  left  flank.  The  battle  was  re-established ;  but  the  aspect  of 
aSkirs  was  yet  desperate  in  the  extreme.  Confronting  the  enemy's  attack 
Gen.  Beauregard  had  as  yet  not  more  than  sixty-five  hundred  infantry  and 
artillerists,  with  but  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  two  cojnpanies  of 
cavalry.  Gens.  Ewell,  Jones  (D.  R.),  Longstreet  and  Bonham  had  been 
directed  to  make  a  demonstration  to  their  several  fronts,  to  retain  and 
engrofis  the  enemy's  reserves  and  forces  on  their  flank,  and  at  and  around 
Centrcvillc.  Gen.  Johnston  had  left  the  immediate  conduct  of  the  flcld 
to  Beauregard,  and  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  tlie  Lewis  House,  to  urge 
reinforcements  forward. 

The  battle  was  now  to  rage  long  and  fiercely  on  the  plateau  designated 
by  the  two  wooden  houses — the  Henry  and  Eobinson  House — which 
stood  upon  it.  Gen.  Beauregard  determined  to  lepossess  himself  of  the 
position,  and  formed  his  line  for  an  assault ;  Lis  right  rushed  to  the 
charge,  while  his  centre,  under  Jackson,  pierced  that  of  the  enemy.  The 
plateau  waa  won,  together  with  several  guns ;  but  the  enemy  tlirew  for- 
ward a  heavy  force  of  infantry,  and  again  dispossessed  the  Confederates. 
It  wag  evident  that  the  latter  were  being  slowly  overpowered  by  the 
weight  of  numbers.  A  force,  estimated  at  twenty  thousand  infantry, 
seven  companies  of  cavalry,  and  twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery  were  bear- 
ing hotly  and  confidently  down  on  their  position,  while  perilous  and 
heavy  reserves  of  infantry  and  artillery  hung  in  the  distance. 

It  was  now  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Fortunately  the 
reiDforcements  pushed  forward,  and  directed  by  Gen.  Johnston  to  the 
required  quarter,  were  at  hand  just  as  Gen.  Beauregard  had  ordered  for- 
ward a  second  eflTort  for  the  recovery  of  the  disputed  plateau.  The  bri- 
gade of  Holmes  and  another  were  put  iu  the  line.  Additional  pieces  of 
artillery  came  dashing  up,  and  a  new  inspiration  seemed  to  be  caught  by 
the  Confederates.  The  line  swept  grandly  forward ;  shouts  ran  along 
it;  and  steadily  it  penetrated  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery.  The 
whole  open  ground  was  again  swept  clear  of  the  enemy;  but  it  waa 
strewn  with  the  evidences  of  a  terrible  carnage.  Gen.  Bee  had  fallen 
near  the  Henry  House,  mortally  wounded.  A  little  further  on,  Col. 
Bartow,  of  Georgia  had  fallen,  shot  through  the  heart — and  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  promising  spirits  of  the  South  was  there  quenched 
in  blood.  But  the  tide  of  fortune  had  changed ;  the  plateau  was  now 
(irmly  in  our  possession ;  and  the  enemy,  driven  across  the  turnpike 
and  into  the  woods,  was  visibly  disorganized. 
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But  there  were  to  be  three  stages  in  the  battle  of  Manassas.  Wo  have 
already  described  two :  the  enemy's  flank  movement  and  momentary  vic- 
tory, and  the  contest  for  the  plateau.  The  third  was  now  to  occur ;  and 
the  enemy  was  to  make  his  last  attempt  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

His  broken  line  was  rapidly  rallied.  He  had  re-formed  to  renew  the 
battle,  extending  his  right  with  a  still  wider  sweep  to  turn  the  Confed* 
erate  left.  It  was  a  grand  spectacle,  as  this  crescent  outline  of  battle 
developed  itself,  and  threw  forward  on  the  broad,  gentle  slopes  of  the 
ridge  occupied  by  it  clouds  of  skirmishers ;  while  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  masses  of  infantry  and  careMly-preserved  cavalry  stretched  through 
the  woods  and  fields. 

But  while  the  Federals  rallied  their  broken  line,  under  shelter  of  fresh 
brigades,  and  prepared  for  the  renewal  of  the  struggle,  telegraph  signals 
from  the  hills  warned  Oen.  Beauregard  to  '^  look  out  for  the  enemy's 
advance  on  the  left"  At  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  a  column  of 
men  was  approaching.  At  their  head  was  a  flag  which  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  and,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  glass,  G^n.  Beauregard 
was  unable  to  determine  whether  it  was  the  Federal  flag,  or  the  Confed- 
erate flag — ^that  of  the  Stripes  or  that  of  the  Bars.  ^^  At  this  moment," 
said  Gen.  Beauregard,  in  speaking  afterwards  of  the  occurrence,  ^'  I  must 
confess  my  heart  failed  me.  I  came,  reluctantly,  to  the  conclusion  that, 
after  all  our  efforts,  we  should  at  last  be  compelled  to  leave  to  the  enemy 
the  hard-fought  and  bloody-fleld.  I  again  took  the  glass  to  examine  the 
flag  of  the  approaching  column;  but  my  anxious  inquiry  was  unpio> 
ductive  of  result — ^I  could  not  tell  to  which  army  the  waving  banner 
belonged.  At  this  time  all  the  members  of  my  staff  were  absent^  having 
been  despatched  with  orders  to  various  points.  The  only  person  with  me 
was  the  gallant  officer  who  has  recently  distinguished  himself  by  a  bril- 
liant feat  of  arms — ^General,  then  Colonel,  Evans.  To  him  I  communi- 
cated my  doubts  and  my  fears.  I  told  him  that  I  feared  the  approaching 
force  was  in  reality  Patterson's  division ;  that,  if  such  was  the  case,  I 
would  be  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  our  reserves,  and  postpone,  until 
the  next  day,  a  continuation  of  the  engagement." 

Turning  to  Col.  Evans,  the  anxious  commander  directed  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  Oen.  Johnston,  and  request  him  to  have  his  reserves  collected  in 
readiness  to  support  and  protect  a  retreat.  CoL  Evans  had  proceeded  but 
a  little  way.  Both  officers  fixed  one  final,  intense  gaze  upon  the  advancing 
flag.  A  happy  gust  of  wind  shook  out  its  folds,  and  Gen.  Beauregard 
recognized  the  Stars  and  Bars  of  the  Confederate  •banner  I  At  .this 
moment  an  orderly  came  dashing  forward.  "  Col.  JEvans,"  exclaimed 
Beauregard,  his  face  lighting  up,  '^ride  forward,  and  order  General 
Kirby  Smith  to  hurry  up  his  command,  and  strike  them  on  the  flaiik 
and  rear ! " 
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It  was  the  arrival  of  Kirby  Smith  with  a  portion  of  JohnBton'g  armj 
left  in  the  Shenandoah  Yalley,  which  liad  been  anxiously  expected  during 
the  day  ;  and  now  cheer  after  cheer  from  regiment  to  r^ment  announced  i 
his  welcome.  As  the  train  approached  Manassas  with  some  two  thousand 
infantry,  mainly  of  Elzey's  brigade,  G^n.  Smith  knew,  by  the  sounds  of 
firing,  that  a  great  struggle  was  in  progress,  and,  having  stopped  the 
engine,  he  had  formed  his  men,  and  was  advancing  rapidly  through  the 
fields.  He  was  directed  to  move  on  the  Federal  left  and  centre.  At 
the  same  time,  Early's  brigade,  which  had  just  come  up,  was  ordered  to 
throw  itself  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  The  two  movements  were 
made  almoet  simultaneously,  while  Gen.  Beauregard  himself  led  the 
charge  in  front.  The  combined  attack  was  too  much  for  the  enemy. 
The  fact  was  that  his  troops  bad  already  been  demoralized  by  the  former 
experiences  of  the  day ;  and  his  last  grand  and  formidable  array  broke 
and  crumbled  into  pieces  under  the  first  pressure  of  the  assault.  A 
momentary  resistanue  was  made  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
what  was  known  as  the  Chinn  House.  As  the  battle  surged  here,  it 
looked  like  an  island  around  which  flames  were  gathering  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  enemy  was  appalled.  He  had  no  fresh  troops  to  rely  on; 
his  cannon  were  being  taken  at  every  turn ;  lines  were  no  sooner  formed 
than  tlie  Confederates  broke  them  again  ;  they  gave  way  from  the  long- 
contested  hill ;  the  day  was  now  plainly  and  irretrievably  lost 

As  the  enemy  was  forced  over  the  ridge  or  narrow  plateau,  his  former 
airay  scattered  into  flight,  spreading  each  moment,  until  the  fields  were 
loon  covered  with  the  black  swarms  of  flying  soldiers.  But  into  thif 
general  and  confused  rout  a  singular  panic  penetrated,  as  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning,  and  rifted  the  flying  army  into  masses  of  mad  and  screaming 
fugitives.  As  the  retreat  approached  Cub  Eun  bridge,  a  shot  from 
Kemper's  battery  took  efiect  upon  the  horses  of  a  team  that  was  crossing ; 
the  wagon  was  overturned  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  and  the  passage 
3b6tructed  ;  and  at  once,  at  this  point  of  confusion,  tlie  Confederates  com- 
menced to  play  their  artillery  upon  the  train  carriages  and  artillery  wagons, 
reducing  them  to  ruins.  Hundreds  of  flying  soldiers  were  involved  in 
the  common  heap  of  destruction ;  they  dashed  down  the  hill  in  heedless 
and  headlong  confnsion ;  the  main  passage  of  retreat  was  choked ;  and  for 
miles  the  panic  spread,  flying  teams  and  wagons  confusing  and  dismem- 
bering every  corps,  while  hosts  of  troops,  all  detached  from  their  regi- 
ments, were  mingled  in  one  disorderly  rout.  Vehicles  tumbled  against 
each  other;  riderless  horses  gallopped  at  random;  the  roar  of  the  flight 
was  heard  for  miles  through  clouds  of  dust ;  and  as  the  black  volume  of  ^ 
fugitives  became  denser,  new  terrours  would  seize  it,  which  called  for 
agonizing  eflTorts  at  extrication,  in  which  horses  trampled  on  men,  and 
great  wheels  of  artillery  crushed  out  the  lives  of  those  who  fell  beneath 
them. 
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It  was  not  only  at  Cab  Bun  bridge  that  the  retreat  had  been  choked. 
Fugitive  thousands  rushed  across  Bull  Run  by  the  yarious  fords,  and 
horse,  foot,  artillery,  wagons,  and  ambulances  were  entangled  in  inextri- 
cable confusion.  Clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  marked  the  roads  of  retreat, 
and  rolled  over  the  dark  greeu  landscape  in  the  distance.  Where  the 
roads  were  blocked,  some  of  the  troops  took  to  the  fields  and  woods,  throw- 
ing away  their  arms  and  accoutrements ;  and  from  the  black  mass  of  the 
rout  might  be  seen  now  and  then  a  darting  line  of  figures  in  which  panic- 
stricken  men  and  riderless  horses  separated  from  the  larger  bodies,  and 
fled  wildly  through  the  country.  Even  the  sick  and  wounded  were 
dragged  from  ambulances;  red-legged  Zouaves  took  their  places;  men 
in  uniform  mounted  horses  cut  out  of  carts  and  wagons.  Never  was  there 
such  a  heterogeneous  crowd  on  a  race-course.  Soldiers,  in  every  style  of 
costume ;  ladies,  who  hal  come  with  opera-glasses  to  survey  the  battle ; 
members  of  Congress  and  governore  of  States,  who  had  come  with  cliam- 
pagne  and  after-dinner  speeches  to  celebrate  a  Federal  victory ;  editors, 
special  correspondents,  telegraph  operators,  surgeons,  paymasters,  parsons 
— all  were  running  for  dear  life— disordered,  dusty^  powder-blackened, 
screaming  or  breathless  in  the  almost  mortal  agonies  of  terrour. 

For  three  miles  stretched  this  terrible  diorama  of  rout  and  confusion, 
actually  without  the  pursuit  or  pressure  of  any  enemy  upon  it  t  The  Con- 
federates had  not  attempted  an  active  pursuit  The  only  demonstration 
of  the  kind  consisted  of  a  dash  by  a  few  of  Stuart's  and  Beckham's  cav- 
alry, in  the  first  stages  of  the  retreat,  and  a  few  discharges  of  artillery  at 
Centreville,  where  the  Confederates  had  taken  a  gun  in  position.  The  cry 
of  ^^  cavalry  "  was  raised,  when  not  a  Confederate  horseman  was  within 
miles  of  the  panic-stricken  fugitives,  who  did  not  abate  their  mad  strug- 
gle to  escape  from  themselves,  or  cease  their  screams  of  rage  and  fright, 
even  after  they  had  passed  Centreville,  and  were  heading  for  the  waters 
of  the  distant  Potomac. 

Over  this  route  of  retreat,  now  thronged  with  scenes  of  horrour,  there 
had  passed  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  a  grand  army,  flushed  with  the 
hopes  of  victory,  with  unstained  banners  in  the  wind,  and  with  gay  trap- 
pings and  bright  bayonets  glistening  through  the  green  forests  of  Vir- 
ginia. A  few  hours  later,  and  it  returns  an  indescribable  rout — a  shape- 
less, morbid  mass  of  bones,  sinews,  wood  and  iron,  throwing  off  here  and 
there  its  nebula  of  fugitives,  or  choking  roads,  bridges,  and  every  avenne 
of  retreat ;  halting,  struggling,  and  thrilling  with  convulsions  at  each  beat  ^ 
of  artillery  that  sounded  in  the  far  distance,  and  told  to  the  calm  mind  ^ 
that  the  Confederates  had  rested  on  their  victory. 

It  was  not  until  the  sight  of  the  Potomac  greeted  the  fagitives  that 
their  terrours  were  at  all  moderated.  Even  then  they  were  not  fully 
assured  of  safety,  or  entirely  dispossessed  of  panic.    At  Alexandria,  the 
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msh  of  troops  upon  the  decks  of  the  river  boats  nearly  sunk  them.  At 
Washington  the  railroad  depot  had  to  be  put  under  strong  guard  to  keep 
off  the  fugitives,  who  struggled  to  get  on  the  Northern  trains.  They  were 
yet  anxious  to  put  a  greater  distance  between  themselves  and  the  terrible 
army,  whose  vanguard,  flushed  with  victory  and  intent  upon  planting  its 
flag  on  the  Northern  capitol,  they  aready  imagined  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  within  sight  of  their  prize,  and  within  reach  of  their  revenge. 

But  the  Confederates  did  not  advance.  The  victorious  army  did  not 
move  out  of  the  defensive  lines  of  Bull  Kun.  It  is  true,  that  within  the 
limits  of  the  battle-field,  they  had  accomplished  a  great  success  and  accu- 
mulated the  visible  fruits  of  a  brilliant  victory.  They  had  not  only  de- 
feated the  Grand  Army  of  the  North,  but  they  liad  dispersed  and  demoral- 
ized it  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  put  it,  as  it  were,  out  of  existence.  With 
an  entire  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  1,852  men,  they  had  inflicted  a  loss 
npou  the  enemy  which  Gen.  Beauregard  estimated  at  4,500,  in  killed. 
wounded,  and  prisoners ;  they  had  taken  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery- 
and  five  thousand  small  arms ;  and  they  had  captured  nearly  all  of  the 
enemy's  colours.  But  the  Confederates  showed  no  capacity  to  understand 
the  extent  of  their  fortunes,  or  to  use  the  unparalleled  opportunties  they 
bad  so  bravely  won.  At  any  time  within  two  weeks  after  the  battle, 
Washington  might  have  fallen  into  tlieir  hands,  and  been  taken  almost  as 
an  unresisting  prey.  Patterson  had  only  ten  thousand  men  before  the 
battle.  His  army,  like  the  greater  part  of  McDowelFs,  was  composed  of 
three  months'  men,  who  refused  to  re-enlist,  and  left  for  their  homes  in 
thousands.  The  formidable  hosts^  that  had  been  assembled  at  Washington 
were  fast  melting  away,  some  slain,  mimy  wounded,  more  by  desertion, 
and  yet  more  by  the  ending  of  their  terms  of  enlistment  and  their  persist- 
ent refusal  to  re-enter  the  service.  On  the  Maryland  side,  Washington 
was  then  very  inadequately  defended  by  fortifications.  The  Potomac  was 
fordable  above  Washington,  and  a  way  open  to  Georgetown  heights, 
along  which  an  army  might  have  advanced  without  a  prospect  of  success- 
ful resistance.  It  needed  but  a  march  of  little  more  than  twenty  miles  to 
crown  the  victory  of  Manassas  with  the  glorious  prize  of  the  enemy's 
capital. 

But  the  South  was  to  have  its  first  and  severest  lesson  of  lost  oppor- 
tunity. For  months  its  victorious  and  largest  army  was  to  remain  inac- 
tive, pluming  itself  on  past  success,  and  giving  to  the  North  not  only  time 
to  repair  its  loss,  but  to  put  nearly  half  a  million  of  new  men  in  the  field, 
"  tc  fit  out  four  extensive  armadas,  to  open  new  theatres  of  the  war,  to  per- 
fect its  "  Anaconda  Plan,"  and  to  surround  the  Confederacy  with  armies 
and  navies  whose  operations  extended  from  the  Atlantic  bolder  to  the 
western  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
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IBS  VrOTOBY  07  MANAflAia,  ▲  MIBFOBTUNS  FOB  TBB  OONFBDESA.». — ^BILA.ZATI(nr  IH  BIGB- 
MOND. — PLOTTING  AMONG  OONFEDSBATS  LXADKBB  FOB  THB  PRB8IDBNTIAL  BII00B86I09. — 
BBAUBBGABD^S  POUTIOAL  LXXTBB. — AOTITB  AND  BLA8TI0  SPIBIT  OF  THB  NOBTH. — ^BB80- 
LUTION  OF  THB  FEDBBAL  OONGBB88. — BNBBGT  OF  THB  WASHINGTON  ADMINI8TBATION. — 
ITS  IMMBN8B  PBBPABATIONB  FOB  THB  PB06B0UTI0N  OF  THB  WAB. — THB  MISSOUSI  CAM- 
PAIGN.—THB  POLITICS  OF  MI8BOT7BL — STEBUKG  PBICB  AND  HI8  PABTT. — IMFBUDKNCB 
AND  TIOLBNOB  OF  THB  FBDBBAL  AUTH0BITIB8  IN  MI880UKI.— C0BBB8POXDBN0B  BETWBEN 
OBNS.  PBICB  AND  HABNBT.— GOT.  JACKSON^S  PBOCLAMATION. — MILITABT  CONDITION  OF 
.  MISetOQBL — ^HBB  HBBOIC  CHOICB. — AFFAIB  AT  BOONBTILLB. — COMPOBITION  OF  THB  PATBIOT 
ABMT  OF  MIBSOITRI. — BNGAGBMBNT  AT  CABTHA6B.— CONFBDBBATB  BBINF0B0BMBNT8 
T7NDBB  MCCULLOCH. — ^DIBAGBBBMBNT  BBTWBBN  PBICB  AND  MOCULLOOH. — NOBLB  CONDUCT 
OF  PBICB. — ^THE  BATTLB  OF  OAK  HILL. — MOCXJLLOCH  SURPBIBBD. — A  FIBSCB  FIGHT.^ 
DBATH  OF  OBN.  LTON. — THB  FBDBBALS  DEFBATBD.— WITHDBAWAL  OF  MOCUIXOOH's 
FORCB8  INTO  ARKAN8A8.— OPBBATIONB  IN  NOBTBBSN  MISSOUBI. — FBBMONT  IN  COMMAND 
OF  THB  FBDBBAL  F0BCB8  IN  MISSOURI. — HIS  PBOCLAMATION  EMANCIPATING  THB  SLATES. 
— ^ITS  NO^TBLTT  AND  BBUTAUTT. — BBPUDIATBD  AT  WASHINGTON. — ^TBB  SIEGE  OF  LBnNG- 
TON. — ^ITS  8UBBBNDBB  TO  PBICB.— GALLANTBT  OF  COL.  MULUGAN.— OBITICAL  POSITION 
OF  PBICB. — HIS  DISAPPOINTMENT  OF  OONFBDBBATX  SUCCOUR. — ^HIS  ADBOIT  RBTftKAT. — 
MISSOUBI^B  OBDINANCB  OF  SBCBSSION.-^FRBMONT  BUPBBSBDBD. — THBBB  UaiTABT  MB8- 
BEN0ER8  IN  PURSUIT  OF  HIM. — ^EXCITEMENT  IN  HIS  CAMP. — PBICB  AT  SPBINGFIBLD.— CLOSB 
OF  THE  FIBST  CAMPAIGN  IN  MISSOUBI. — THE  CAMPAIGN,  A  CHAPTBB  OF  WONDERS. — MIS- 
SOURI MANHOOD. — THB  WBSTERN  TIBGINIA  CAMPAIGN. — RESOURCES  AND  WEALTH  OF  THB 
WBSTBRN  SECTION  OF  TIBGINIA. — WISB^S  COMMAND. — THB  ENEMT  IN  THE  KANAWHA 
TALLBT.— WISB^B  BBTBBAT  TO  LBWISBURG.— THB  FLOTD  BBIOADE. — ^ADTANCB  OF  TOB 
JOINT  FORCES  TOWARDS  THE  GAULBT. — THE  AFFAIB  AT  CROSS  LANES. — ^MOTBMBNT  OF 
B06B0RANS. — AFFAIB  OF  CABNIFAZ  FEBRT. — ^FLOTD  AND  WISE  FALL  BACK  TOW ABDS  8BWBLL 
MOUNTAIN. — AN  UNFORTUNATE  QUARREL  OF  COMMANDBBS.— OPBBATIONB  OF  GEN.  LBB  19 
NORTHWESTEBN  TIBGINIA. — ^HIS  FAILURE  AT  CHEAT  MOUNTAIN.-— COL.  RUST^S  PART  IN 
THB  AFFAIB. — MOTBMBNT  OF  LBB  TO  THB  LINE  OF  LBWISBURG. — HOW  ROSBCRANS  ESCAPED 
FBDIC  HIM. — ^ENGAGEMENT  ON  THE  ORBBNBRIBB  BIVBB. — GEN.  H.  B.  JACKSON^S  BUCCBSB.-*- 
FAILXTBB  OF  THB  WBSTBBN  TIBGINIA  CAMPAIGN.-— OBN.  LBB^S  NBW  COMMAND. 

The  yictory  of  Manafisas  proved  the  greatest  misfortime  that  conld 
have  befallen  the  Confederacy.  It  was  taken  by  the  Southern  public  as  the 
end  of  the  war,  or,  at  least,  as  its  decisive  event.    Nor  waa  this  merely  a 
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mlgar  delosion.  Pi-esident  Davis,  after  the  battle,  assnred  his  intimate 
friends  that  the  reeognition  of  the  Confederate  States  by  the  European 
Powers  was  now  certain.  The  newspapers  declared  that  the  question  of 
manhood  between  North  and  South  was  settled  forever ;  and  th^  phrase 
of '^ one  Southerner  equal  to  five  Yankees"  was  adopted  in  all  speeches 
iboat  the  w^u* — although  the  origin  or  rule  of  the  precise  proportion  was 
never  clearly  stated.  An  elaborate  article  in  "  De  Bow's  Review  "  com- 
pared Manassas  witli  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world,  and  considered  that 
the  war  would  now  degenerate  into  mere  desultory  affairs,  preliminary  to 
a  peace.  On  the  whole,  the  unfortunate  victory  of  Manassas  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  fancied  security,  and  of  relaxed  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
Sonthem  people  highly  dangerous  and  inauspicious.  Tlie  best  proof  of 
this  inactivity  is  to  be  found  in  the  decrease  of  enlistments  by  volunteers. 

There  are  to  be  found  in  the  politics  and  literature  of  the  Confederacy 
at  this  time,  some  very  singular  indications  of  the  exaggerated  and  foolish 
confidence  which  took  plac^e  upon  the  event  of  Manassas.  So  certain,  after 
this  event,  was  supposed  to  be  the  term  of  Confederate  existence,  that  poli- 
ticians actually  commenced  plotting  for  the  Presidential  succession,  more 
than  six  years  distant.  Mr.  Hunter  of  Virginia  about  this  time  left  Mr. 
Davis'  Cabinet,  because  it  was  said  that  he  foresaw,  the  erronrs  and  unpop- 
ularity of  this  Administration,  and  was  unwilling  by  any  identification 
with  it  to  damage  his  chances  as  Mr.  Davis'  successor  in  the  Presi- 
dential office.  Gen.  Beauregard  was  already  designated  in  some  quarters 
as  the  next  Confederate  President ;  and  the  popular  nominee  of  an  honour 
six  years  hence,  wrote  a  weak  and  theatrical  letter  to  tlie  newspapers,  dated 
"Within  Hearing  of  the  Enemy's  Guns,"  and  declaring:  "I  am  not 
either  a  candidate,  nor  do  I  desire  to  be  a  candidate,  for  any  civil  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  people  or  Executive."  There  was  actually  a  controversy 
between  different  States  as  to  the  location  of  the  capital  of  a  Government, 
the  existence  of  which  they  could  not  undei'stand  was  yet  imperilled  by  war. 
The  controversy  went  so  far  that  the  city  council  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
appropriated  $760,000  for  a  residence  for  the  President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  as  an  inducement  to  remove  the  capital  there. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  statesmen  of  Richmond  did  not  6bserve  the 
singular  temper  of  the  authorities  at  Washington,  on  the  news  of  their 
defeat  at  Manassas.  On  the  very  day  that  Washington  was  crowded  with 
fngitives  from  the  routed  army,  the  Federal  Congress  legislated  calmly  and 
patiently  throughout ;  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  passed  unani 
moasly  the  following  resolution : 


^BMiUed^  That  the  maintenance  of  the  Oongtitution,  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
lod  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  are  sacred  tmsta  which  must  he  executed ;  that  no  dia- 
•Iter  shall  diaooorajse  na  from  the  most  ample  performance  of  this  hisrh  duty ;  and  that 
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we  pledge  to  the  country  and  the  world  the  emplojment  of  every  resioiiroe«  national  and 
iadividual,  for  the  suppression,  overthrow,  and  punishment  of  rebels  in  arma.^' 

While  the  South  reposed  on  the  laurels  of  Manassas,  the  active  aiid 
elastic  spirit  of  the  North  was  at  work  to  repair  its  tbrtunes.  It  accom- 
plished wonders.  It  multiplied  its  armies ;  it  built  navies  with  infiiriata 
energy ;  it  recovered  itself  from  financial  straits  which  distant  observers 
tliought  hopeless  ;  a  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Manassas  it  negotiated 
a  loan  of  one  hundred  and  tlftj  millions  of  dollars,  at  a  fraction  above  the 
legal  interest  of  New  York ;  iu  short,  its  universal  mind  and  energy  were 
consolidated  in  its  war  upon  the  South.  There  is  no  more  remarkable 
phenomenon  in  the  whole  history  of  the  war  than  the  display  of  fully- 
awakened  Northern  energy  in  it,  alike  wonderful  in  the  ingenuity  of  its  ex- 
pedients and  in  the  concentrated  foi'ce  of  its  action.  At  every  stage  of  the 
war  the  Nortli  adopted  the  best  means  for  securing  specific  results.  It 
used  the  popularity  of  Fremont  to  bring  an  army  into  the  field.  It  com- 
bined with  tlie  science  of  McClellan,  Buell,  and  Ilalieck,  such  elements  of 
popularity  as  could  be  found  in  the  names  of  Banks,  Butler,  and  Baker. 
It  patronized  the  great  ship-brokere  and  ship-owners  of  New  York  to  create 
a  navy.  The  world  was  to  be  astonished  soon  to  find  the  North  more 
united  than  ever  in  the  prosecution  of  the  contest,  and  the  proportions  of 
the  war  so  swollen  as  to  cover  with  its  armies  and  its  navies  the  frontierB 
of  half  a  continent. 

While  these  immense  preparations  were  in  progress  in  the  North,  and 
while  the  South  indulged  its  dreams  of  confidence,  there  was  a  natural 
pause  of  large  and  active  operations  in  the  field.  The  months  of  summer 
and  early  fall  following  the  battle  of  Manassas  are  barren  of  any  great 
events  in  the  history  of  the  war.  But  within  this  period  there  occurred 
two  campaigns,  remarkable  for  other  circumstances  than  decisive  irifluenoe, 
taking  place  on  widely  separated  theatres^  and  yet  much  alike  in  their 
features  of  discursive  contest.  These  were  the  campaigns  in  the  distant 
State  of  Missouri  and  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Western  Virginia. 


THS  MISSOUBI  CAMPAIGN. 

The  politics  of  Missouri  had  always  been  strongly  Southern.  As  early 
as  1848-9,  when  the  North  was  evidently  intent  upon  excluding  the  Soadi 
from  the  territory  obtained  in  the  Mexican  war — acquired  principally  by 
the  blood  of  Southern  soldiers — the  Legislature  of  Missouri  passed  resolu- 
tions affirming  the  rights  of  the  States,  as  interpreted  by  Calhoun,  and 
pledging  Missouri  to  '^  co-operate  with  her  sister  States  in  any  measure 
they  might  adopt"  against  Northern  encroachments.    On  opposition  to 
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tbese  resolntions,  Mr.  Benton  was  defeated  for  the  United  States  Senate ; 
snd  they  remained  on  the  statute-book  of  Missouri  unrepealed  to  the  date 
of  the  war. 

In  the  last  Presidential  campaign,  Missouri,  under  one  of  those  appa 
rent  contradictions  or  delusions  not  uncommon  in  American  politics,  gave 
her  vote  for  Douglas.  This  result  was  obtained  chiefly  tlirough  the  influ* 
ence  of  Sterling  Price,  who  had  formerly  been  Oovemour  of  the  State, 
bad  previously  represented  her  in  Congress,  and  was  a  man  of  commanding 
influence  with  his  party. 

Price  and  his  party  were  strongly  attached  to  the  Union,  and  hoped 
that  it  might  be  perpetuated  with  safety  and  honour  to  the  South.  Of  the 
Convention  called  in  January,  1861,  not  a  single  member  was  yet  ready 
to  avow  the  policy  of  secession ;  andPrice  himself,  who  had  been  returned 
as  a  IJnioD  man  without  opposition,  was  elected  its  president. 

But  the  Federal  authorities  in  Missouri  did  not  show  that  prudence 
which  the  occasion  called  for ;  they  did  nothing  to  conciliate  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Convention ;  and  as  events  marched  onward,  the  designs  of 
the  Washington  Government  were  too  plainly  unmasked,  to  leave  any 
doubt  with  the  people  of  Missouri  of  the  fate  prepared  for  them. 

In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  there  had  been  several  collisions  between  tlie 
citizens  and  Federal  soldiery  ;  and  those  anxious  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
State  had  reason  to  fear  that  these  riots  would  be  the  inaugurating  scenes 
of  revelation.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1861,  Capt.  (afterwards  General) 
Lyon  of  the  Federal  army,  had  compelled  the  unconditional  sun*ender  of 
a  brigade  of  Missouri  militia,  encamped  under  the  State  law.  This  high- 
banded  proceeding  was  attended  by  other  outrages.  All  the  arms  and 
ammunition  in  St.  Louis  were  seized ;  houses  were  searched ;  and  a  line 
of  military  posts  extended  around  the  city,  gave  evidence  of  a  reign  of 
lerrour. 

About  this  time,  Stewing  Price,  having  been  commissioned  by  Gov. 
Jackson  of  Missouri  as  major-general,  proceeded  to  consult  with  Gen. 
Harney,  of  the  Federal  forces,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  ^^  restoring  peace  and 
good  order  to  the  people  of  the  State,  in  subordination  to  the  laws  of  the 
General  and  State  Governments."  In  view  of  the  riotous  demonstrations 
at  St  Louis,  Price,  having  "  full  authority  over  the  militia  of  the  State," 
undertook,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Govemonr,  to  maintain  ordes ;  and 
Oen.  Harney  declared  that  he  had  no  intention  of  using  the  military  at 
his  eonunand,  to  cause  disturbance.  Both  recommended  the  citizens  to 
keep  quiet,  and  attend  to  their  ordinary  occupations. 

But  soon  after  this,  Gen.  Harney  was  removed  by  orders  from  Wash- 
ington. Gen.  Price  continued  to  busy  himself  with  the  duties  of  his  com- 
mand, and  on  the  4th  of  June,  issued  an  address,  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  people  of  Missouri  should  exercise  the  right  to  choose  their  own  posi- 
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tion  in  any  contest  which  might  be  forced  upon  them,  unaided  hy  any. 
military  force  whatever.  He  referred  to  a  report  of  the  intention  of  the 
Federal  anthoritieB  to  disarm  those  of  the  citizens  of  Missonri  who  did  not 
agree  in  opinion  with  the  Administration  at  Washington,  and  put  arms  in 
die  hands  of  those  who  in  some  localities  of  the  State  were  supposed  to 
sympathize  with  the  views  of  the  Federal  Oovemment ;  and  he  added : 
^  The  pui-pose  of  such  a  movement  could  not  be  misunderstood,  and  it 
would  not  only  be  a  palpable  violation  of  the  agreement  refeiTed  to,  and 
an  equally  plain  violation  of  our  constitutional  rights,  but  a  gross  indignity 
to  the  citizens  of  this  State,  which  would  be  resisted  to  the  last  extremity." 
In  the  conclusion  of  his  address  he  wrote :  "  The  people  of  Missouri  can- 
not be  forced,  under  the  terrours  of  a  military  invasion,  into  a  position  not 
of  their  own  free  choice.  A  million  of  such  people  as  the  citizens  of  Mis- 
Bouri  were  never  yet  subjugated,  and  if  attempted,  let  no  apprehension  be 
ehtertained  of  the  result." 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1861,  Gov.  Jackson  issued  his  proclamation  call- 
ing for  fifty  thousand  volunteers.  Price  appointed  nine  brigadier-generals. 
These  preparations  were  large  on  paper ;  but  the  brigadiers  had  no  actual 
force  at  their  command ;  and  even,  if  men  were  not  lacking,  arms  and 
ammunition  were ;  and  as  for  military  training  and  discipline,  there  had  , 
been  for  years  no  military  organization,  and  not  even  a  militia  muster  in  % 
Missouri.  It  was  thus  poorly  prepared  for  the  contest  that  the  State  of 
Missouri,  separated  from  her  confederates  and  alone,  showed  a  heroism 
almost  unexampled  in  history  in  spuming  the  plea  of  "  helplessness,"  and 
coi^fronting  the  entire  power  of  the  North,  at  a  time  indeed  when  North- 
cm  newspapers  were  declaring  that  she  was  but  as  a  mouse  under  the 
lion's  paw. 

The  first  development  of  the  campaign  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Price  was 
to  issue  ordere  to  the  several  brigadiers  just  appointed,  to  organize  their 
forces  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  push  them  forward  to  Booneville  and 
Lexington.  His  ulterior  design  was,  having  collected  at  Lexington  volun- 
teers from  the  whole  region  accessible  to  it,  to  march  down  to  the  extreme 
southwest  part  of  the  State  where  subsistence  was  abundant ;  where  op- 
portunity might  be  had  to  organize  his  army ;  and  where  he  expected  to 
be  joined  by  Confederate  forces  from  Arkansas  under  the  command  of 
Urig.-^en.  McCulloch. 

No  serious  thought  was  entertained  of  giving  battle  at  Booneville, 
About  eighteen  hundred  Missourians  were  assembled  in  camp  near  there ; 
and  not  more  than  one-third  of  them  were  armed.  They  had  not  a  piece 
of  artillery ;  and  their  small  arms  were  generally  of  a  very  imperfect ' 
kind,  including  single-barrelled  shot-guns  and  rifles.  On  the  20th  of  June, 
Gen.  Lyon,  with  a  well-appointed  Federal  force  about  three  thousand 
strong,  debarked  near  Booneville.    The  six  hundred  armed  Missourians, 
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mder  command  of  Col.  Marmadnke,  were  posted  in  loose  order  in  a  wood 
doDg  a  wheat-field  not  far  from  the  water's  edge.  Seeing  no  reasonable 
hope  of  holding  his  position  against  a  column  of  Federals  advancing  with 
eight  pieces  of  artillery.  Col.  Marmadnke  ordered  his  little  force  toj*etreat. 
The  men  refnsed  to  obey  the  order ;  and  recjeived  the  advancing  enemy 
with  a  close  volley)  nnder  which  more  than  a  hundred  fell  killed  and 
wounded.  But  the  shock  of  the  encounter,  as  the  enemy  came  on,  was  too 
much  for  the  thin  and  irregular  line  of  these  desperately  brave  men,  and 
they  were*  soon  scattered  in  flight.  Their  loss  was  inconsiderable — three 
men  killed,  and  twenty-flve  or  thirty  wounded ;  and  they  had  given  to 
the  enemy,  his  first  lesson  of  the  courage  and  adventure  of  the  ^'  rebel 
militia  "  of  Missouri. 

After  the  singular  affair  of  Booneville,  Qov.  Jackson,  who  had  taken 
the  field,  commenced  to  retire  his  small  force  towards  Warsaw ;  intending 
to  etfect  a  junction  with  Price,  and  to  continue  with  him  the  line  of  march 
to  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  State.  This  was  efl^ected  on  the  night  of 
tiic  3d  of  July  ;  the  column  from  Lexington  forming  a  junction  with  Jack- 
Bon^s  forces  in  Cedar  County.  The  plan  of  campaign  was  now  to  get  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Biver,  which  gave  facilities 
for  attack  to  the  enemy,  who  could  bring  forward  overwhelming  numbers 
before  Gen.  Price  could  possibly  organize  his  fotc^es  in  this  vicinity  and 
throw  tliem  in  fighting  posture. 

The  very  night  of  the  junction  of  the  two  columns,  an  order  was  issued 
for  the  report  and  organization  of  the  entire  force.  Two  thousand  men 
reported  to  Brig.-Gen.  Bains,  six  hundred  to  Brig.-Oen.  Slack,  and  about 
five  hundred  each  to  Brig.-Gcns.  Clark  and  Parsons ;  making  an  entire 
force  of  about  thirty -six  hundred  men.  This,  then,  was  the  Patriot  Army 
of  Missouri.  It  was  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  all  human  compounds, 
and  represented  every  condition  of  Western  life.  There  were  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  high  and  low,  the  grave  and  gay,  the 
planter  and  labourer,  the  farmer  and  clerk,  the  hunter  and  boatman,  the 
merchant  and  woodsman.  At  least  five  hxmdred  of  these  men  were  entirely 
unarmed.  Many  had  only  the  common  rifie  and  shot-gun.  Kone  were 
provided  with  cartridge-boxes  or  canteens.  They  had  eight  pieces  of  can- 
non, but  no  shells,  and  very  few  solid  shot  or  rounds  of  grape  and  canis- 
ter. Bude  and  almost  incredible  devices  were  made  to  supply  these 
wants:  trace-chains,  iron-rods,  hard  pebbles,  and  smooth  stones  were  sub* 
stituted  for  shot ;  and  evidence  of  the  effect  of  such  rough  missiles  was  to 
be  given  in  the  next  encounter  with  the  enemy. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  with  his  motley,  ill-provided,  brave  army,  Gen. 
Jackson,  then  in  command,  took  up  his  line  of  mai-ch  for  the  Southwest, 
where  he  hoped  to  join  McCuUoch.  In  the  mean  time,  however.  Gen. 
Sigel,  with  a  column  of  Federals  thrc^e  thousand  in  number,  had  been  sent 
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out  from  St.  Louis  on  the  BouthweBtem  branch  of  the  Pacific  Bailroad  to 
RoUa,  and  had  airived  at  the  town  of  Carthage,  immediately  in  Jackson's 
front,  thus  threatening  him  with  battle  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July,  the  Missourians  ap- 
proached a  creek  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  enemy,  whose  forces  in 
three  detachments  were  admirably  posted  upon  the  brow  of  a  hilL 

The  first  important  encounter  of  arms  in  Missouri  was  now  to  take 
place.  Oen.  Jackson  found  great  difficulty  in  forming  his  line  of  battle 
and  in  deploying  his  cavalry  under  the  constant  fire  of  Sigel's  batteries. 
Gen.  Sigel  had  assured  his  men  that  there  would  be  no  serious  conflict ; 
he  had  remarked  that  the  Missourians  were  coming  into  line  like  a  worm- 
fence,  and  that  a  few  grape  and  canister  thrown  into  their  midst  would  soon 
involve  them  in  confusion  and  put  them  to  flight.  But  he  was  terribly 
undeceived.  When  it  was  found  impossible,  on  account  of  the  rawness  of 
tlieir  horses,  to  get  the  cavalry  in  position  under  fire,  tlie  order  was  given 
for  the  infantry  to  charge  the  enemy ;  the  cavalry  to  come  up  at  the 
same  time  in  supporting  distance.  They  advanced  at  the  double-quick 
with  a  shout.  The  Federals  retreated  across  Bear  Creek,  a  wide  and  deep 
stream,  destroying  the  bridge  over  which  they  had  crossed.  They  atiU 
continued  their  retreat  along  the  bank  of  the  creek,  for  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more,  and  formed  behind  a  skirt  of  timber. 

The  Missourians  had  to  cross  an  open  field ;  they  were  exposed  to  a 
raking  fire  before  they  could  reach  the  enemy's  cover.  A  number  of  the 
cavalry  dismounted,  and  acted  with  the  infantry,  so  as  to  put  in  active  use 
all  the  small  ai*ms  brought  upon  the  field.  They  rushed  towards  the  skirt 
of  timber,  and  opened  vigorously  upon  the  enemy  across  the  stream,  who 
returned  the  fire  with  spirit.  For  the  space  of  an  hour  the  fire  on  each 
side  was  incessant  and  fierce.  At  last,  the  Missourians  threw  a  quantity 
of  dead  timber  into  the  stream,  and  commenced  crossing  in  large  numbers, 
when  the  enemy  again  abandoned  his  position,  and  started  in  the  direction 
of  Carthage,  eight  miles  distant  A  running  fight  was  kept  up  all  the  way 
to  Carthage.  Here  the  enemy  again  made  a  stand,  forming  ambuscades 
behind  houses,  wood-piles,  and  fences.  After  a  severe  engagement  there 
of  some  forty  minutes,  he  retreated  under  cover  of  night  in  the  direction  of 
Kolla ;  never  halting  until  the  next  day,  about  forty  miles  from  the  Held 
of  battle,  over  twelve  of  which  he  had  been  pursued  by  men,  whom  Gen. 
Sigel  had  expected  to  capture,  almost  without  a  fight 

The  results  of  the  day  were  greatly  encouraging  and  gratifying  to  the 
Missourians.  These  raw  and  poorly-armed  men  had  driven  a  well-dift- 
ciplined  enemy  from  three  different  positions.  Their  own  loss  wa^  prob- 
ably not  more  than  fifty  kiUed  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded ;  that 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  suffered  greatly  in  his  retreat,  about  three  times  as 
large.    Ifo  wonder  that  with  this  experience  of  the  fighting  <]|YLaliti6B  o{ 
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klie  people  againBt  whom  thej  had  to  contend,  the  Federal  commanders  in 
MifiBoari  were  awakened  to  a  een^  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  befoie 
them. 

The  day  sacceeding  this  engagement,  Oen.  Price,  who  Imd  hitherto 
been  detained  from  active  command  by  a  severe  sickness,  arrived  at 
Carthage,  accompanied  by  Brig.-Gen.  McCnlloch  of  the  Confederate  forces, 
and  Maj.-Gen.  Fearce  of  the  Arkansas  State  troo]>B,  with  a  force  of  nearly 
two  tbonsand  men.  These  timely  reinforcements  were  hailed  with  great 
joy  ;  and  the  patriot  army  was  alike  animated  by  the  appearance  of  their 
beloved  commander,  and  the  assurance,  which  McCuIloch's  presence  gave 
them,  of  the  friendly  feeling  and  intention  of  the  Confederate  Government. 

The  next  day  the  forces  at  Carthage,  under  their  respective  commands, 
took  up  their  line  of  mardi  for  Cowskin  Prairie,  near  the  boundary  of  the 
Indian  Nation.  Here  they  remained  for  several  days,  organizing  and 
drilling;  Gen.  Price  still  continued  to  receive  reinforcements;  and  the 
whole  numerical  strength  of  the  command  was  now  rated  about  ten  thon- 
aand.  With  tliis  force,  although  yet  imperfectly  armed,  it  was  decided 
to  venture  on  the  offensive ;  and  it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  Fed- 
eral conamanders,  Lee,  Sturgis,  Sweeny,  and  Sigel,  were  about  to  form  a 
junction  at  Springfield,  it  was  determined  by  Price,  McCulloch,  and 
FearcCyto  march  upon  that  place,  and  attack  the  enemy  where  he  had 
taken  his  position  in  force. 

When  the  army  reached  Crane  Creek,  about  thirty  miles  from  Spring- 
field, a  consultation  was  held  as  to  their  future  course.  Gen.  Price  ear- 
nestly advocated  an  advance.  Gen.  McCulloch  doubted  irs  prudence.  He 
looked  with  great  concern  on  the  large  proportion  of  undisciplined  men 
in  Frice^s  command ;  he  regarded  the  unarmed  men  as  incumbrances ;  and 
he  concluded  that  the  unorganized  and  undisciplined  condition  of  both 
wings  of  the  army  suggested  the  wisdom  of  avoiding  battle  with  the  disci- 
plined enemy  upon  his  own  ground  and  in  greatly  superiour  numbei*s. 
Gen.  Price  resented  the  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  under  his  com- 
mand, and  assured  McCulloch  that  when  the  time  of  battle  came,  these 
nntangbt  and  headstrong  men  would  fight  together  and  with  a  resolution 
which  would  spurn  defeat.  He  requested  the  Confederate  commander  to 
loan  a  number  of  arms  from  his  command  for  the  use  of  such  Misssouri 
soldiers  as  were  unarmed,  believing  that,  with  the  force  at  his  command, 
he  oonld  whip  the  enemy.  This  McCulloch  refused,  and  stUl  declined  tlie 
responsibility  of  ordering  an  advance  of  the  whole  command. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  hesitation  Gen.  McCulloch  received  a  general 
order  firom  Gen.  Polk,  commander  of  the  Southwestern  division  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  to  advance  upon  the  enemy  in  Missouri.  Another  council 
was  called.  McCulloch  exhibited  the  order  he  had  received,  and  offered 
to  march  at  once  upon  Springfield,  upon  condition  that  he  should  have  the 
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chief  command  of  tlie  aimy.  The  qneetion  of  rank  was  one  of  no  little 
euibarrassment  Price  was  a  Major-General  in  the  State  seryice.  HcCnl- 
loch  was  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  Confederate  service.  If  the  Stato 
troops  were  merely  militia,  and  Price  a  General  of  Militia,  the  question 
was  at  once  settled— McCulloch  would  have  been  entitled  to  precedenoe. 
But  the  Missourians,  with  much  show  of  reason,  contended  that  their  State 
had  assumed  an  independent  attitude,  and  by  her  laws,  as  a  sovereign, 
had  raised  an  army  which  was  on  a  regular  military  footing,  and  therefore 
their  Major-General  was  entitled  to  command. 

The  question  was  solved  by  Price  in  a  noble  and  patriotic  spirit.  He 
relinquished  his  post  to  McCulloch,  expressing  himself  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows :  ^'  I  seek  not  distinction ;  I  am  not  fighting  for  that ;  but  in  the 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  my  countrymen.  It  matters  little  what  position 
I  hold.  I  am  ready  to  surrender,  not  only  the  command,  but  my  life  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  cause.''  That  his  services  and  his  presence  among  the  men 
should  not  be  lost,  he  took  a  subordinate  position  in  the  forthcoming  con- 
test. McCulloch  assumed  chief  command,  and  Price  was  a  division 
general  under  him ;  and  thus  the  army  marched  forward  to  meet  the  foe. 


THE  BATTLE  07  OAK  HILL. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  McCulloch  reached  a  camp  three  miles  from 
Wilson's  Creek,  and  twelve  miles  from  Springfield.  His  command  was 
thus  composed :  tlie  Missouri  forces  numbered  eight  thousand,  of  whom 
only  about  six  thousand  were  armed ;  the  Confederate  troops  were  three 
thousand  two  hundred,  coming  from  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas; 
and  there  were  eighteen  hundred  Arkansas  State  troops  under  General 
Pearce.  The  total  efiective  force  was  thus  about  eleven  thousand,  of 
whom  nearly  six  thousand  were  mounted ;  and  it  had  fifteen  pieces  of 
artillery. 

General  Lyon  had  assembled  at  Springfield  an  effective  army  of  nearly 
ten  thousand  men,  consisting  of  his  own  and  Col.  Totton's  forces  from 
Booneville  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  troops  heretofore  acting  under  Gens. 
Sigel  and  Stnrgis  and  Col.  Sw-eeny.  About  two  thousand  were  ^'  home 
guards,"  of  Missouri,  the  rest  were  United  States  r^ulars  and  volunteers 
from  the  Northwestern  States.  Their  artillery  consisted  of  sixteen  pieces 
— several  batteries  being  of  the  regulai  service. 

On  the  9th  of  August  McCulloch  moVed  up  to  Wilson's  Creek,  intend- 
ing to  advance  upon  the  enemy  at  Springfield.  But  Lyon  had  anticipated 
iiim,  and  was  already  moving  in  three  heavy  columns.  The  next  morning 
before  sunrise,  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  position  he 
desired ;  and  McCulloch,  who  was  quietly  taking  breakfast  at  the  time, 
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was  surprised  by  his  couriers  announcing  that  tlie  enemy  were  in  sight 
and  in  great  force,  and  had  gained  both  sides  of  his  camp. 

On  the  right  Gen.  Sigel  had  already  opened  a  heavy  fire.  By  muffling 
the  wheels  of,  his  cannon,  he  had  succeeded,  under  cover  of  the  night,  in 
getting  positions  near  McCuUoch's  camp,  and  now  poured  into  it  a  severe 
and  destructive  fire.     Oen.  Lyon  led  the  attack  on  the  left. 

Reinforcements  were  rapidly  hurried  in  the  direction  of  Sigel's  attadr. 
Qen.  McCulloch  sent  forward  Col.  Hebert's  Louisiana  Volunteers  and 
Mcintosh's  mounted  Arkansians,  who,  moving  to  the  left,  gained  a  position 
along  a  fence  enclosing  a  cornfield.  Here  Mcintosh  dismounted  his  men, 
and  the  two  regiments  rapidly  advanced  in  the  face  of  a  galling  fire.  A 
terrible  conflict  of  small  arms  ensued.  Undismayed,  breasting  a  deadly 
fire,  the  gallant  men  of  these  regiments  leaped  the  fence,  and  drove  the 
enemy  before  them  back  upon  his  main  body.  But  still  Sigel's  artillery 
continued  to  play  with  damaging  effect.  A  battery,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Ileid,  was  brought  up  to  oppose  it.  Seizing  the  critical  moment.  Gen. 
McCulloch  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  two  companies  of  a  Louisiana 
regiment  near  him,  and  marching  to  the  right,  drew  rapidly  upon  the 
adverse  guns.  At  the  same  time,  Mcintosh  and  Hebert,  with  their  men, 
came  up,  and  with  a  loud  cheer,  they  rushed  upon  the  enemy's  cannoniers, 
tlriving  them  from  their  guns.  This  gallant  charge  swept  everything 
before  it ;  five  guns  were  taken ;  and  nothing  could  now  arrest  the  tide  of 
success  on  the  right.  Sigel  fell  back  in  confusion,  and  lost  his  last  gun  in 
a  retreat  which  had  now  become  irretrievable. 

Having  cleared  their  right  and  rear,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Con* 
frferate  forces  to  direct  all  their  attention  to  the  centre,  where  Gen.  Lyon 
was  pressing  upon  the  Missourians  with  all  his  strength.  To  this  point 
Mcintosh's  regiment,  Churchill's  regiment  on  foot,  Gratiot's  regiment,  and 
McBae's  battalion  were  rapidly  moved.  Along  the  whole  line  of  the  hill, 
upon  which  the  enemy  was  posted,  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry  was  now 
kept  up.  The  roar  of  the  battle  was  tremendous,  bursting  along  two  op- 
posing lines  which  swept  for  miles  over  the  rolling  fields.  Masses  of  infan- 
tiy  fell  back  and  again  marched  forward.  The  summit  of  the  hill  was 
covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded.  Totten's  battery  on  the  enemy's 
side  did  fearful  execution.  With  the  loss  of  many  men  and  horses,  the 
Federal  battery,  after  a  fierce  engagement  with  Woodruff's,  was  with 
difficulty  withdrawn.  Part  of  it  was  again  planted  where  it  swept  the 
front — part  was  masked  to  meet  an  advance.  At  this  moment,  when  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  yet  hung  in  doubt,  two  regiments  of  Gen.  Pearce's 
command  were  ordered  forward  to  support  the  centre.  Reid's  battery  was 
also  brought  up  and  the  Louisiana  regiment  was  again  called  into  actioa 
»u  the  left  of  it.     Tlie  enemy  was  now  evidently  giving  way. 

Gen.  Lyon  had  marked  the  progress  of  the  battle  with  deep  anxiety.. 
11 
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He  saw  tliat  Ins  men  were  unable  to  advaiice  against  the  sbeet  of  fire  be- 
fore them,  and  he  marked  with  desperate  concern  the  huge  chasms  in  his 
lines  where  his  torn  regiments  had  given  way.  He  had  already  been 
wrounded  in  the  leg,  and  a  bullet  had  cut  the  scalp  of  his  head.  His  horse 
was  shot  under  him.  Bloody  and  haggard,  he  turned  to  one  of  his  ofScerA, 
and  said  :  '^  I  fear  the  day  is  lost — I  will  lead  the  charge."  Bemounting 
and  riding  rapidly  to  the  front,  he  said  simply  to  the  nearest  rcgimenta, 
**  Forward,  men :  I  will  lead  you."  He  had  advanced  but  a  little  way, 
when  two  small  rifle-balls,  or  buckshot,  pierced  his  breast.  He  reeled  in 
his  saddle,  and  fell  dead  from  his  horse.* 

The  Federal  line  pushed  forward,  but  after  a  brief  encounter  was  evi- 
dently staggered.  McCuUoch  and  Price  threw  forward  nearly  all  their 
reserves.  Totten's  dreadful  battery  at  la£t  fell  back.  Missourians,  Arkan- 
sians,  Louisanians,  and  Texans  pressed  forward.  The  Federal  centre 
gave  way  ;  the  wings  were  forced  to  the  rear ;  and  with  one  wild  yell,  the 
Southerners  broke  upon  their  disordered  ranks,  pushing  them  back,  and 
strewing  the  ground  with  their  dead.  The  order  to  retreat  was  given,  and 
soon  the  enemy's  infantry  columns,  artillery,  and  wagons,  were  seen  in  the 
distance  among  the  hills,  rapidly  making  their  way  towards  Springfield, 
defeated  and  driven  from  the  field. 

The  Federal  loss  could  not  have  been  less  than  two  thousand  in  killed 
and  wounded  ;  three  hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  and  six  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. Oen.  McOuUoch  officially  stated  his  loss  as  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  killed  and  eight  hundred  wounded*  More  than  half  of  this  loss  was 
ftmong  the  Missourians  commanded  by  Price. 

After  the  brilliant  victory  of  Oak  Hill — which  for  a  time  freed  the 
whole  of  Southwestern  Missouri  from  Federal  rule — ^it  unfortunately  fell 
)ut  that  McCulloch  and  Price  could  not  agree  upon  a  plan  of  campaign. 

*  Mfj.-Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon  was  a  natire  of  Connecticut,  and  had  sared  in  the  r^nlar  anny  of 
khe  United  States.  He  waa  an  exoq>tion  to  the  politics  of  that  anny ;  for  he  was  an  undisguised 
and  fanatical  Aliolitionist  He  entered  the  United  States  anny  as  second  lieutautnt  in  1841,  and 
was  subsequenUy  brevetted  captain.  He  arriTcd  in  St  Louis  in  April,  1861,  haying  been  sent  from 
a  ;p08t  fur  in  the  Southwest  to  stand  a  oourt-martia]  on  the  chai^  of  peculation.  Here  his  great 
activity  in  suppressing  the  excitement  of  Southern  feeling,  seizing  the  arsenal,  erecting  defences 
around  the  dty,  and  disanning  Southern  sympathisers,  recommended  him  to  notice  in  the  North 
and  at  Washington;  and  he  rapidly  rose  from  the  rank  of  captain  to  that  of  mi^'or-general  m  two 
months.  He  was  undoubtedly  an  able  and  dangerous  man :  one  who  appreciated  the  force  o£  a»- 
dadty  and  the  Talue  of  quick  decision.  He  was  small  in  stature,  wiry,  active,  of  dark  complexion : 
brave,  to  a  fault ;  and  an  excellent,  though  restless  and  ambitious  officer.  For  several  days  before 
the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  prey  to  uneasiness  and  disapp<mitment» 
which  brought  upon  his  face  a  troubled  loolc,  observed  by  all  around  hiuL  To  one  cf  his  staff  he 
isid  gloomily,  that  he  "  believed  in  presentunents,'*  and  could  not  rid  hunseif  of  the  idea  that  th« 
oomnig  battle  would  result  disastrously.  After  he  was  dead,  it  was  remarked  that  the  same 
troubled  look  he  had  borne  for  days  dung  to  his  countenance  hi  death.  The  fidl  of  this  msB  wtm 
andoubtedly  a  serious  loss  to  the  Federals  m  Missouri 
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The  former  therefore  took  the  reBponsibility  of  withdrawing  the  Confed 
erate  fi»rce8,  and  retired  with  his  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Arkansas.  Late 
10  August,  Gen.  Priee,  abandoned  by  the  Confederate  forces,  took  np  his 
Hue  of  march  for  the  Missonri  Eiver,  with  an  armed  force  of  about  five 
thousand  men,  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon.  He,  however,  continued  to 
receive  reinforcements  from  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri  River.  On  tlie 
7th  of  {September  he  encountered  a  force  of  irregular  Federal  troops  under 
the  notorious  Lane  and  Montgomery,  at  a  place  called  Drywood,  some 
fifteen  miles  east  of  Fort  Scott.  Defeating  and  brushing  this  force  from  his 
path,  Price  threw  a  small  garrison  into  Fort  Scott,  and  pressed  on  towards 
Lexington,  the  main  object  of  his  movement. 

In  the  meantime  the  active  and  adventurous  demonstrations  of  Biig.- 
Oen.  Harris,  in  Korthera  Missouri,  had  made  an  important  diversion  of 
the  enemy  in  favour  of  Gen.  Price.  Although  surrounded  by  enemies,  and 
within  their  reach  from  many  points,  Gen.  Harris  had  secretly  organized 
a  force,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  produced  the  impression 
that  he  was  stronger  than  he  really  was  ;  the  result  bf  which  was  that  he 
had  diverted  several  thousand  men  from  the  support  of  Gen.  Lyon,  and  held 
them  north  of  the  river  until  aft;er  the  battle  of  Oak  Hill,  thus  making  an 
important  contribution  to  the  issue  of  that  contest.  On  tlie  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, Gen.  Harris  crossed  the  Missonri  at  Artien  Creek.  Kecntits  in 
bodies  of  ten,  fifty,  and  a  hundred  constantly  joined  him,  and  when  he 
effected  a  junction  with  Gen.  Price,  he  added  nearly  three  thousand  effeo- 
tire  men  to  a  force  already  consisting  of  more  than  six  thousand. 

Some  weeks  previous.  Gen.  Fremont  had  arrived  to  take  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Western  Department.  He  had  reached  St.  Louis,  and  mili- 
tary preparations  were  immediately  carried  on  with  renewed  vigour.  He 
assumed  his  command  with  great  ostentation  ;  and  his  displays  of  garish 
splendour  in  his  camp  were  such  tliat  some  of  the  Northern  newspapers 
were  provoked  to  say  that  he  resembled  more  an  Eastern  satrap  than  an 
American  commander.  But  the  most  remarkable  event  with  which  he 
inaugurated  his  authority  was  a  proclamation,  issued  at  St.  Louis,  on  the 
30th  of  August.  In  this  remarkable  fulmination  of  authority  he  declared 
that,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety  and  the  success  of  the  Federal  anm 
required  "  unity  of  purpose  without  let  or  hindrance  to  the  prompt  admin- 
istration of  affairs ; "  therefore  he  proclaimed  martial  law  through  the 
whole  State  of  Missouri,  and  asserted  that  the  lines  of  his  army  of  occupa- 
tion extended  from  Leavenworth,  by  way  of  the  posts  of  Jefferson  ('ity, 
Rolla,  and  Ironton,  to  Cape  Girardeau  on  the  Mississippi ;  all  persoiu! 
within  these  lines,  taken  with  arms  i'  their  hands,  were  to  be  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  shot  if  found  guilty ;  he  furthermore  proclaimed,  that 
the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  pei-sons  who  took  up  arms  against  the 
llniM  States,  or  who  should  be  proved  to  have  taken  part  with  their 
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enemies  in  the  field,  should  be  confiscated,  and  iheio'  daves  should  b4 
freemen. 

This  proclamation  was  vastly  pleasing  to  a  large  and  rapidly-growing 
party  in  the  North,  who  recognized  the  extinction  of  negro  slavery  in  tlio 
South  as  an  essential  object  of  the  war.  It  was  an  ingenious  idea,  too,  t(» 
make  of  slavery  a  party-coloured  crime — sinful  in  the ''  rebel,"  but  blamelcsa 
in  the  Union  man.  The  brutality  of  the  proclamation,  too,  was  refreshing ; 
for  there  were  already  many  in  the  North  who  believed  that  their  fellow^ 
countrymen  should  be  shot,  and  this  in  the  name  of  the  Union,  for  the 
simple  crime  that  as  citizens  of  the  State  of  Missouri  they  obeyed  tlie 
orders  of  the  lawful  authority  of  their  State. 

But  the  Government  at  Washington  was  not  yet  prepared  for  these 
lengths  of  the  war;  and  it  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  future  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  with  respect  to  the  extinction  of  slavery,  that  Fre- 
mont's proclamation  was  distinctly  disavowed  and  instantly  overruled 
by  him. 

But  while  Fremont  was  thus  indulging  his  political  fanaticism,  he  was 
strangely  inattentive  to  the  course  of  military  events  in  Missouri.  Lexing- 
ton, upon  which  Gen.  Price  was  now  directing  his  march,  was  feebly  de- 
fended. It  was  onl}'  when  it  was  seriously  threatened  that  Col.  Mulligan 
moved  up  from  Jefiferson  City  with  his  Irish  brigade,  and  found  himself 
with  an  insu£Scient  garrison,  and  but  littie  time  to  strengthen  his  works, 
confronted  and  encompassed  by  an  army  of  more  than  ten  thousand  men. 


THE  SIBaS  or  LEXINGTON. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  Gen.  Price  approached  Lexington.  In  the 
midst  of  the  straggling  town  there  was  a  large  brick  building  known  as 
the  College  Building.  Col.  Mulligan  had  planned  an  earthwork  ten  feet 
high,  with  a  ditch  eight  feet  wide,  encloeing  the  College,  with  a  large  area 
capable  of  holding  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  men.  As  Price  approached 
the  town  a  sharp  afiair  occurred  with  the  enemy's  outposts,  and  at  one 
time  a  general  engagement  was  tlireatened.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
smoke.  Gen.  Kains  prepared  to  lead  a  column  to  the  assault  of  the  breast- 
works at  an  angle  which  was  apparentiy  weakly  defended.  But  the 
movement  was  discovered  by  the  enemy,  who  rallied  in  force  to  the  threat- 
ened point.  Kneeling  down  to  shelter  themselves,  with  levelled  muskets 
and  fingers  upon  the  triggers,  the  Federals  were  silent  as  death.  The 
Missouri  ans  advanced  at  a  rapid  run.  When  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  breastworks,  the  smoke  lifted,  a  line  of  fire  fiashed  along  the 
entrenchments,  and  five  himdred  muskets  launched  their  bullets  against 
the  advancing  ranks.    But  with  a  presence  of  mind  inspired  by  theii 
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habits,  tlie  MiBsourians  dropped  at  the  flash,  and,  ioBtantlj  rising,  agaiii 
rushed  forward.    Again  they  met  a  fire  which  was  more  destructive. 
Finding  tliat  a  surprise  was  hopeless,  and  that  the  Federals  were  as-  ^ 
Bexnbli  ug  a  large  part  of  their  artillery  at  the  threatened  point,  the 
eolnmn  of  attack  was  withdrawn. 

Discovering,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  that  his  ammunition,  the  most 
oi  which  had  been  left  behind  in  the  march  from  Springfield,  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  that  his  men,  most  of  whom  had  not  eaten  anything  in 
thirty-siz  hours,  required  rest  and  food,  General  Price  withdrew  from 
the  town  and  encamped.  His  ammunition  wagons  having  been  at  last 
brought  up,  and  large  reinforcements  having  come  in,  he  again  moved 
into  the  town  on  the  18ih,  and  commenced  the  final  attack  upon  the 
enemy's  works. 

Col.  Mulligan  bore  himself  with  the  bravery  characteristic  of  an  Irish- 
man, and  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  When  summoned  to  surrender,  he 
replied :  ^'  If  you  want  us,  you  must  take  us."  The  garrison  had  not 
aufiScient  supplies  of  water  within  their  entrenchments,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  river,  nearly  half  a  mile  distant,  under  the  constant 
fire  of  skirmishers.  Large  bodies  had  to  fight  their  way  to  the  water, 
and  bloody  conflicts  ensued.  As  a  detachment  of  the  Missouri  troops, 
under  command  of  Col.  Eives,  were  passing  down  the  bank  of  the  river 
to  capture  a  steamboat  lying  under  the  enemy's  guns,  a  fire  was  opened 
upon  him  from  a  building  known  as  Anderson's  House,  standing  on  the 
summit  of  the  blnff,  and  designated  as  a  hospital  by  the  white  flag  over 
it.  There  wore  in  the  building  at  the  time  twenty-four  sick;  but  it 
contained  also  a  large  body  of  armed  soldiers.  Indignant  at  the  perfidy 
which  directed  this  attack,  several  companies  from  Gen.  Harris'  and  the  ' 
fourth  division  rushed  up  the  bank,  leaped  over  every  barrier,  and  speedily 
overpowered  the  garrison.  The  important  position  thus  secured  wag 
witbin  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards  of  the  enemy's  entrenchments. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  September,  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
rattle  of  musketry  again  resounded  through  the  hills  around  the  belea- 
guered camp.  The  garrison  suffered  much  froi^i  thirst.  The  pressure 
of  the  assault  was  incessant  and  bloody.  Cannon  surrounded  them  on 
three  ^sides,  and,  occupying  positions  of  command,  poured  out  constant 
torrents  of  shot,  shell,  stones,  fragments  of  iron, — every  missile  that  could 
be  found  and  used  for  battering  and  death. 

On  the  20th,  Gen.  Price  caused  a  number  of  bales  of  hemp  to  oe 
transported  to  the  river  heights,  where  movable  breastworks  were  speedily^ 
constructed  out  of  them.  The  demonstrations  of  the  artillery,  and  par- 
ticularly the  continued  advance  of  the  hempen  breastworks,  attracted  the 
s^ntion  and  excited  the  alarm  of  the  enemy.  Several  daring  attempts 
rere  made  to  drive  back  the  assailants.    At  one  time,  in  extreme  despera- 
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tion,  a  cayalry  aseault  was  made  by  the  Illinois  tno^  nted  men  upon  one  of 
the  Missouri  batteries ;  but  the  assailants  were  terribly  cut  up  with  grape 
and  buckshot,  and  retreated  in  confusion  to  the  entrendunents. 

Col.  Mulligan  had  received  two  painful  wounds.  After  having  once 
ordered  down  a  white  flag  which  some  of  the  ^^  home  guards,"  had  dis- 
played, he,  at  last,  conviiiced  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  situation,  determined 
on  a  surrender.  He  did  so,  only  after  iifty-two  hours  of  continuous  fighting. 
Immediately  Gen.  Price  issued  an  order,  that  the  forces  under  Col.  Mul- 
ligan, having  stacked  their  arms,  ^^  were  not  to  be  insulted  by  word  or  act, 
fur  they  had  fought  like  brave  men."  Mulligan,  having  given  up  his 
sword,  had  it  immediately  retnraed  to  him  by  Gen.  Price,  who  said  he 
^^  could  not  see  a  man  of  his  valour  without  his  sword."  The  brave  cap- 
tive was  afterwards  treated  with  true  chivalric  courtesy  by  Gen.  Price, 
who  induced  him  and  his  wife  to  become  his  guests,  and  entertained  them 
with  all  the  hospitality  at  his  command. 

The  entire  loss  of  the  Missourians  in  this  series  of  engagements  was 
but  twenty-five  killed  and  seventy-two  wounded.  The  enemy's  loss  was 
considerably  larger,  and,  though  never  officially  reported,  was  estimated 
by  their  own  narratives  as  amounting  to  five  hundred  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  visible  fruits  of  the  victory  were  considerable.  The 
Missourians  captured  five  colonels,  a  hundred  and  nineteen  other  com- 
missioned officers,  and  thirty-five  hundred  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  five  cannon,  two  mortars,  over  three  thousand  muskets,  rifies  and 
carbines,  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  horses,  a  quantity  of  ammunition, 
and  more  tlian  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  commissary  stoi-es. 
There  was  also  recovered  about  $900,000  t>f  coin  of  which  the  Lexington 
Bank  had  been  robbed,  in  accordance  with  Fremont's  instructions,  which 
Gen.  Price  ordered  to  be  immediately  restored  to  its  ownere. 

The  capture  of  Lexington  and  the  bold  and  brilliant  movements  of  the 
Missouri  patriots  in  other  parts  of  the  State — among  them  the  operations 
in  Southeastern  Missouri  of  the  partisan  Jeff.  Thompson  and  his  ^'  Swamp 
Fox  Brigade  "—excited  rage  and  alarm  in  the  Washington  administration. 
Gen.  Fremont,  who  was  severely  censured  for  not  having  reinforced  Mul- 
ligan, looped  to  recover  his  position  by  activity  and  success ;  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  advanced  towards  Jefferson  City,  sending 
back  the  promise  that  he  would  overwhelm  Price,  It  was  at  this  period 
that  Gen.  Price  found  his  position  one  of  the  greatest  emergency.  lie 
had  received  intelligence  that  the  Confederate  forces,  under  Gens.  Pillow 
and  Hardee,  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  * 
State.  Gen.  McCulloch  had  retired  to  Arkansas.  Gen.  Price  was  left 
with  the  only  forces  in  Missouri  to  confront  an  enemy  sixty  thousand 
strong ;  he  was  almost  entirely  without  ammunition :  and  he  was  beset 
with  other  difficulties  and  embarrassments.    A  large  number  of  his  men 
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had  volxmteered  in  haste,  and  hied  to  the  camps  with  hardly  a  change  of 
clothir  g.  Manj  were  naturally  anxions  to  return  to  their  homes.  The 
difficulty  of  maintaining  a  wagon  train  sufficient  to  support  so  large  an 
army  was  seriously  felt.  Thus  surrounded  by  circumstances  of  the  most 
painful  and  unlooked-for  misfortune.  Gen.  Price  was  compelled  not  only  to 
make  a  retrograde  movement,  but,  also,  to  disband  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  forces. 

With  his  army  thus  diminished,  Oen.  Price  commenced  his  retreat 
about  the  27th  of  September.  With  Sturgis  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  Lane  on  the  west,  and  himself  on  the  east,  Fremont  expected  to  cut 
oflF  and  capture  the  entire  force  of  the  Missourians.  This  Price  adroitly 
prevented  by  sending  out  cavalry  as  if  intending  to  attack  each  of  the 
enemy  separately,  and  so  covering  his  retreat.  This  retrejit  was  executed 
in  a  most  admirable  manner,  and  amidst  numerous  obstacles.  The  Osage 
river  was  crossed  in  two  flat-bottomed  boats,  constructed  for  the  occasion 
by  the  Missouri  soldiers ;  and  then  Price  moved  to  Neosho,  on  the  Indian 
frontier  of  the  State.  Here  the  Legislature  had  assembled,  and  here  Price 
again  formed  a  junction  with  McCuUoch,  at  the  head  of  5,000  men.  It 
was  at  this  time  the  State  Legislature  at  length  passed  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession,  and  Gen.  Price  had  the  satisfaction  of  firing  a  hundred  guns  to 
celebrate  the  event. 

From  Neosho  Price  and  McCulloch  fell  back  to  Cassvillo  and  Prneville, 
on  the  southern  borders  of  the  State.  At  Pineville,  Price  made  prepara- 
tion to  receive  Fremont,  determined  not  to  abandon  Missouri  without  a 
battle.  But  just  at  £ljis  juncture  news  came  that  Fremont  had  been 
superseded  as  commander  of  the  Federal  forces.  His  course  had  given 
great  offence  at  Washington ;  and  Attorney-General  Bates  had  declared 
that  it  would  be  ^'  a  crime  "  to  keep  him  in  command.  It  was  said  that 
liis  vanity  had  become  so  insolent  that  he  paid  no  r^ard  whatever  to  acts 
of  Congress,  the  orders  of  his  superiours,  the  usages  of  the  service,  or  the 
rights  of  individuals ;  and  that  be  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  contractors, 
and,  in  partnership  with  them,  plundered  the  public  funds  without  mercy. 
On  such  persistent  representations  the  order  at  Wtohington  was  at  last 
given  for  his  removal  and  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Hunter  in  his  place. 

Fremont  had  obtained  intimation  that  such  an  order  was  on  the  way 
from  Washington.  He  took  singular  pains  to  prevent  it  from  reaching 
him.  He  had  two  body-guarda,  one  of  whites  and  one  of  Indians.  He 
gave  strict  orders  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  through  the  inner  lines 
"  snrroundiug  his  headquarters,  except  by  his  direct  orders.  Notwithstanding 
his  precautions,  one  of  tlie  three  military  messengers  sent  from  St.  Louis, 
by  address  and  stratagem  succeeded  in  gaining  admission,  and,  making  his 
^ay  to  Fremont's  presence  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  November,  delivered 
to  hun  the  fatal  missive  which  concluded  his  career. 
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Tliis  event  Lad  the  effect  of  demoralizing  the  Federal  forces  to  snch  ao 
extent  that  an  immediate  retreat  was  thought  advisable  by  the  acting  officers 
in  command.  The  degraded  General  showed  symptoms  of  rebellion.  The 
Dutch  vrare  greatly  attached  to  him  ;  signs  of  mutiny  were  shown  by  these 
adherents ;  for  a  time  open  revolt  was  threatened ;  but  Fremont^s  subor- 
dinates,  Sigel  and  Asboth,  positively  refused  to  sustain  him,  and  the  army 
was  ordered  to  retreat  from  Springfield.  The  Federals  accordingly  left 
that  town  in  the  direction  of  Rolla,  and  were  pursued  by  Gren.  Price  to 
Osceola.  From  Osceola,  Gen.  Price  fell  back  to  Springfield,  to  forage  his 
army  and  obtain  supplies.  Both  arrpies  having  thus  drawn  off,  we  may 
leave  here  for  the  present  the  history  of  the  Missouri  campaign. 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  termination  of  this  campaign  with  respect 
to  the  occupation  of  Missouri,  it  had  alreay  accomplished  much ;  it  had 
given  an  exhibition  of  spirit  and  resource  without  a  parallel  in  equal  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  it  constitutes  the  most  remarkable  and  brilliant  episode 
of  the  war.  It  was  a  chapter  of  wonders.  Price's  army  of  ragged  heroes, 
had  marched  over  eight  hundred  miles ;  it  had  scarcely  passed  a  week 
without  an  engagement  of  some  sort ;  it  was  tied  down  to  no  particular 
line  of  operations,  but  fought  the  enemy  wherever  he  could  be  found  ;  and 
it  had  provided  itself  with  ordnance  and  equipments  almost  entirely  from 
the  prodigal  stores  of  the  Federals.  The  hero  of  Missouri  started  on  his 
campaign  without  a  dollar,  without  a  wagon  or  team,  without  a  cartridge, 
without  a  bayonet-gun.  When  he  commenced  his  retreat,  he  had  about 
eight  thousand  bayonet-guns,  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  four  hundred  tents, 
and  many  other  articles  needful  in  an  army,  for  which  his  men  were 
almost  exclusively  indebted  to  their  own  strong  arms  in  battle. 

This  campaign  was  little  less  than  a  puzzle  to  military  critics.  Price 
managed  to  subsist  an  army  without  governmental  resources.  He  seldom 
complained  of  want  of  transportation.  His  men  wei-e  never  demoralized 
by  hunger.  They  would  go  into  the  cornfield,  shuck  the  corn,  shell  it, 
take  it  to  the  mill,  and  bring  it  into  camp,  ground  into  meal.  Or,  if  they 
had  no  four,  they  took  the  wheat  from  the  stack,  threshed  it  themselves, 
and  asked  the  aid  of  the  nearest  miller  to  reduce  it  to  flour.  Price  proved 
that  such  an  army  could  go  where  they  pleased  in  an  agricultural  coun- 
try. His  men  were  always  cheerful.  They  frequently,  on  the  eve  of  an 
engagement,  danced  around  their  camp-fires  with  bare  feet  and  in  rag 
costumes,  of  which  it  was  declared  '^  Billy  Barlow's  dress  at  a  circus 
would  be  decent  in  comparison."  Price  himself  wore  nothing  on  his 
shoulders  but  a  brown-linen  duster ;  and  this  and  his  white  hair  streaming 
on  the  battle-field  made  him  a  singular  figure.  Despite  the  exposure  and 
hardship  of  this  campaign,  the  most  remarkable  fact  remains  to  La 
recorded :  that  in  its  entire  course  not  more  than  fifty  men  died  from 
disease. 
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Such  a  record  of  courage,  of  expedient  and  of  endurance,  has  no 
known  parallel  in  the  war.  It -settled  forever  the  question  of  Missoiri 
manhood.  It  did  more  than  this :  it  proved  that  the  spirit  of  the  native 
and  true  population  of  Missouri  was  strongly  Southern,  and  tliat  it  needed 
nothing  but  organization  and  opportunity  for  its  triumph. 


THE  WESTEBN  VIBGnOA  CAMPAIGN. 

The  campaign  in  Western  Virginia,  which  was  mostly  cotemporary 
with  that  of  Missouri,  and  very  similar  to  it  in  its  discursive  character,  un- 
fortunately did  not  partake  of  its  brilliancy.  With*  but  little  compensa- 
tion, either  in  the  pi'estige  of  arms,  or  in  the  fruits  of  single  victories,  it 
surrendered  to  the  enemy  a  country'  of  more  capacity  and  grandeur  than 
perhape  any  other  of  equal  limits  on  the  American  continent ;  abounding 
in  immense  forests,  possessed  of  almost  fabulous  mineral  resources,  offering 
to  the  manufacturer  the  vastest  water-power  in  the  world,  and  presenting 
in  its  deposits  of  coal  and  salt,  fields  of  inexliaustible  enterprise  and  wealth. 

In  the  month  of  June,  Brigadier-General  Wise  of  Virginia  was  sent  in- 
to the  Kanawha  Valley  ;  it  being  supposed  that  by  his  rare  and  character- 
istic enthusiasm  he  would  be  ablq  to  rally  \he  people  of  this  region  to  the 
support  of  the  State.  He  established  his  headquarters  at  Charleston,  and 
succeeded  in  raising  a  brigade  of  twenty-five  hundred  infantry,  seven  hun- 
dred cavalry  and  three  batteries  of  artillery.  With  subsequent  reinforce- 
ments his  command  amounted  to  four  thousand  men.  It  was  obvious  enough 
that  with  this  small  force,  his  situation  was  extremely  critical.  The  enemy 
had  already  landed  considerable  forces  at  Parkersburg  and  Point  Pleasant 
on  the  Ohio  Eiver,  and  was  rapidly  using  his  superiour  facilities  for  raising 
troops  in  the  populous  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  his  ample  means 
of  transportation  by  railroad  through  those  States  and  by  the  navigation 
of.  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  Rivers,  to  concentrate  a  large  force  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Kanawha  Valley. 

After  some  desultory  movements,  and  a  brilliant  affair  on  Scary  Creek, 
in  Putnam  County,  where  Col.  Patton  with  a  small  force  repulsed  three 
Federal  regiments.  Gen.  Wise  prepared  to  give  battle,  to  the  Federal 
forces,  which,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Cox,  had  been  largely  increased, 
and  which  were  steadily  advancing  up  the  Valley,  both  by  land  and 
water.  Bnt  the  conflict  was  not  to  occur.  A  more  formidable  danger, 
from  a  different  direction,  menaced  the  Confederates.  The  disaster  at 
Rich  Mountain — the  surrender  of  Pegram's  force,  and  the  retreat  north- 
ward of  Gamett's  army,  had  withdrawn  all  support  from  the  right  flank, 
and,  indeed,  from  the  rear  of  Gen.  Wise.  He  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off 
in  the  rear  by  several  roads  from  the  northwest,  striking  the  Kanawha  road 
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at  yai'loQS  points  between  Lewisbui^  and  Ganlej  Bridge.  Tlie  danger 
Beemed  to  him  so  pressing,  that  he  fell  back  hnmediatelj  with  his  entire 
force,  first  to  Gauley  Bridge  and  thence  to  Lewisburg,  reaching  the 
latter  place  abont  the  1st  of  August,  and  after  a  retreat  which  was  neoes- 
sarily  much  disordered,  on  account  of  bis  meagre  means  of  transportation^ 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  Gen.  Wise  fell  back  to  liCwisburg,  the  Con- 
federate cause  in  Western  Virginia  received  the  aid  of  a  very  effecUire 
body  of  men.  John  B.  Floyd,  who  had  been  at  one  time  Governor  of 
Virginia,  and  afterwards  Secretary  of  War  under  President  Buchanan, 
was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  had 
succeeded  in  raising  a  command  of  three  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  bat- 
talion of  cavalry.  This  force  was  intended  for  service  in  Western  Virginia, 
and  Gen.  Floyd  soon  decided,  with  the  approval  of  the  War  Department, 
that  the  defence  of  the  Kanawha  Valley  was  the  object  of  first  importance. 
He  accordingly  advanced  to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  nine  miles  east 
of  Lewisburg,  and  held  conferences  with  Gen.  Wise.  An  advance  towards 
the  Gauley  was  promptly  determined  on,  but  the  two  bodies,  under  their 
commandei-s,  moved  at  different  times,  and  with  perfectly  distinct  oi^gani- 
zations,  though  within  supporting  distance. 

Gen.  Floyd  moved  first,  and  for  some  days  skirmished  vigorously  with 
Cox's  troops,  which  were  in  force  at  Gauley  Bridge  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  "  Hawk's  Nest,"  a  picturesque  and  majestic  mon^iment  of 
wooded  rocks,  rising  a  thousand  feet  from  the  river  road,  at  a  point  ten 
miles  below  the  niouth'  of  the  Gauley.  Gen.  Wis^  having  come  oip,  Jhe 
joint  Confederate  forces  now  approached  nearer  the  enemy,  skirmishing 
with  various  success.  But  while  thus  occupied,  it  was  ascertained  that 
another  foe  threatened  their  flank. 

Col.  Tyler,  commanding  the  Seventh  Ohio  Regiment,  of  nearly  thirteen 
hundred  men,  was  approaching  the  Gauley  River  at  Cann'fax  Ferry, 
about  five  miles  south  of  Summerville,  in  Nicholas  County,  and  twenty- 
four  miles  above  Gauley  Bridge.  His  movement  was  therefore  on  the 
right  flauk  of  the  Confederates,  and  had  he  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
river  and  reaching  their  rear,  he  would  have  cut  their  communicationa 
with  Lewisburg.  Gen.  Floyd  at  once  determined  to  cross  the  river  at 
Curnifax  Ferry  amd  encounter  this  movement  of  the  enemy.  He  at  once 
put  hig  brigade  in  motion,  taking  with  him  a  part  of  Wise's  cavalry  ;  that 
eommander  remaining  with  the  larger  body  of  his  troops  at  Pickett's  Mills 
in  Fayette  County,  so  as  to  hold  the  turnpike,  and  guard  against  any  ag- 
gi^essive  mo^^ement  of  Cox,  which  might  have  embarrassed  that  against 
Tyler. 

The  enterprise  of  Gen.  Floyd  was  thoroughly  successful.  Having 
crossed  the  Gauley,  he,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  August,  feU  upon 
Tyler  at  a  place  called  Cross  Lanes ;  defeated  and  dispers)ed  his  force ;  and 
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iiiflicted  upon  liim  a  loss  of  about  two  hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  a^d 
prisoners. 

After  the  affair  of  Cross  Lanes,  Gen.  Floyd  proceeded  to  strciigtlien  his 
position  on  the  Gauley.  Owing  to  an  unfortunate  want  of  concert  bo^ 
tween  Wise  and  himself,  these  two  Confederate  forces  in  Western  Vu'ginia 
were  separated  by  a  deep  and  rapid  river ;  and  Floyd  himself  was  unable 
to  attempt  a  movement  against  Cox.  He  was  far  from  his  depot  of  provi- 
sions in  Lewisburg,  and  being  unprovided  with  adequate  transportation,  it 
would  have  been  rash  to  have  ventured  forward  on  the  north  of  the  river. 
Knowledge  of  this  situation  of  affairs  was  not  lost  upon  the  enemy. 
Gen.  Bosecrans — a  name  which  was  hereaftei"  to  become  familiar  on  more 
important  theatres  of  the  war — commanded  the  Federal  forces  between 
Backhannon  and  Cheat  Mountain.  He  at  once  conceived  the  idea  of  over- 
whelming the  Confederates  on  both  sides  of  the  Gauley,  and  accordingly 
moved  rapidly  down  the  road  leading  from  Weston  to  Summerville,  with 
at  least  nine  thousand  men  and  several  heavy  batteries  of  artillery. 

Gen.  Floyd  was  in  a  bend  of  Gauley  River,  very  near  Camifax  Ferry. 
On  the  10th  of  September,  Eosecrans,  by  a  rapid  march  of  sixteen  miles, 
threw  his  entire  force  about  Floyd's  entrenchments,  and  commenced  a  vig- 
orous attack.  The  force  of  Floyd's  command  did  not  exceed  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  But  his  flanks  were  well  protected  by  precipices 
or  cliffs  heavily  wooded  ;  and  from  three  o'clock  until  nightfall  his  centre, 
protected  by  an  imperfect  earthwork,  sustained  an  assault  from  an  enemy 
live  times  his  numbers,  made  with  small  arms,  grape,  and  round-shot,  from 
howitzers  and  rifled  cannon.  As  the  sun  was  sinking,  Eosecrans  ordered 
a  final  and  desperate  charge.  His  troops  pressed  rapidly  forward  to  short 
musket  range ;  the  Sonthem  lines  were  wrapped  in  flre ;  a  thousand  bul- 
lets darted  mto  the  adverse  ranks,  and  for  a  few  moments  the  carnage  was 
appalling.  The  Federals  fell  back,  and  returned  no  more  to  the  assault 
The  ground  was  covered  with  hundreds  of  their  dead  and  wounded.  The 
Confederates  had  not  lost  a  man  killed  and  not  more  than  twenty  wounded. 
During  the  night.  Gen.  Floyd  crossed  the  river  by  means  of  two  ferry- 
boats and  a  hastily  constructed  bridge  of  logs.  He  had  accomplished  a 
brilliant  success  in  the  check  and  lesson  he  had  already  given  the  enemy ; 
and  knowing  Eosecrans'  superiority  of  numbers,  and  fearing  for  his  own 
eommunications  in  his  rear,  he  determined  to  withdraw  to  Wise's  camp, 
and  unite  the  two  commands. 

It  appears  that  when  Floyd  had  first  learned  of  Eosecrans'  advance,  he 
had  despatched  orders  to  Gen.  Wise  for  reinforcements,  and  that  he  failed 
to  pnKJure  them.  He  wrote  to  the  War  Department  at  Eichmond  that  he 
could  have  beaten  the  enemy,  if  these  reinforcements  had  come  up  when 
ordered ;  that  if  he  could  have  commanded  the  services  of  five  thousand 
men,  instead  of  eighteen  hundred,  which  he  had,  he  could  have  opened 
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ginia  was  again  to  be  lost.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October,  BoBecrans' 
troops  moved  to  the  rear  in  the  dark,  and  the  next  morning,  when  the 
Confederates  looked  out  from  their  camp,  the  whole  of  tlie  threatening 
host  that  had  confronted  them  for  twelve  days  before,  was  gone.  Geii. 
JiCe  made  ho  attempt  to  pursue  them.  It  was  said  that  the  mud,  tlio 
swollen  streams,  and  the  reduced  condition  of  his  artillery  horses  mado 
pursuit  impracticable. 

But  one  incident  of  success  was  to  occur  in  a  campaign  of  so  many 
disappointments.  When  Gen.  Lee  withdrew  from  the  Cheat  Mountain 
region,  he  left  Gen.  II.  R.  Jackson  with  twenty-five  hundred  men  to  hold 
his  position  on  the  Greenbrier  River.  On  the  3d  of  October,  the  enemy, 
about  four  thousand  strong,  attacked  Jackson's  position.  A  severe  artil- 
lery engagement  occurred,  in  which  Jackson  could  not  bring  more  than 
five  pieces  in  action  to  return  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  eight.  Masses  of  in- 
fantry were  then  thrown  forward  on  Jackson's  right  and  front,  marching 
up  the  wooded  sides  of  a  hill  that  rose  from  the  river.  The  location  of  the 
hill  was  such  that  they  could  not  fire  effectively  until  they  crossed  the 
river ;  and  as  they  attempted  to  form  and  deploy,  in  order  to  a  charge,  the 
12th  Georgia  Regiment  fired  several  rapid  volleys  of  musketry  into  them, 
which  instantly  checked  their  advance.  At  the  same  time,  Shumaker'B 
guns  were  directed  to  the  point  in  the  woods  in  which  they  were  known 
to  be  crowded,  and  completed  their  discomfiture  by  playing  upon  them 
with  destructive  effect.  The  regiments  on  the  hill-side  retreated  rapidly, 
and  soon  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry 
was  moving  in  a  confused  mass  to  the  rear.  His  loss  in  the  engagement 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  estimated  at  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
three  huudred.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  officially  reported  as  six 
killed  and  thirty-one  wouiided. 

The  approaching  rigours  of  winter  terminated  the  campaign  in  Western 
Virginia;  or  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  virtually  abandoned  by  the 
Richmond  authorities.  Gen.  Lee,  who  had  shed  such  little  blood  in  the 
campaign,  and  obtained  such  indifferent  reputation  in  mountain  warfare, 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  coast  defences  of  Sonth  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  Gen.  Wise  was  ordered  to  report  to  Richmond,  and  was  subse- 
quently assigned  to  important  duty  in  North  Carolina.  Gen.  Floyd 
lingered  in  the  mountains ;  had  some  desultory  affairs  witli  the  enemy ; 
subsequently  retired  to  Southwestern  Virginia ;  and  from  there  was  trans- 
ferred by  die  Government  to  the  now  imposing  theati'e  of  war  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky. 

Thus  ended  the  effort  of  the  Confederate  authorities  to  reclaim  the 
larger  portion  of  Western  Virginia.  We  have  put  in  a  brief  space  its  nar- 
rative of  military  events ;  for,  after  all,  it  was  a  mere  series  of  local  adven- 
tures, compared  M-ith  other  operations  of  the  war. 
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Thk  new  Federal  CongreBS,  pursuant  to  the  summons  of  President 
Lincoln,  met  in  Washington  on  the  4th  of  July.  Tlie  event  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  new  development  of  the  Northern  policy,  and  a  remarkable 
enlargement  of  the  operations  of  the  war. 

In  his  message,  Mr.  Lincoln  announced  a  great  political  discovery.  It 
was  that  all  former  statesmen  of  America  had  lived,  and  written,  and 
labored  under  a  great  delusion  ;  that  the  States,  instead  of  having  created 
the  Union^were  its  creatures;  that  they  obtained  their  sovereignty  and 
independence  from  it,  and  never  possessed  either  until  the  Convention  of 
1787.  This  singular  doctrine  of  consolidation  was  the  natural  preface  to  a 
fferies  of  measures  to  strengthen  the  Government,  to  enlarge  the  Execmtive 
power,  and  to  conduct  the  war  witli  new  decision,  and  on  a  most  unex- 
pected scale  of  magnitude. 

President  Lincoln  had  already  instituted  certain  remarkable  measures 
of  war.     He  had  published  his  proclamation  declaring  the  ports  of  the 
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Southern  Confederacy  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  denoiincing  any  mclesta 
tion  of  Federal  vessels  on  the  high  seas  as  pvracy^  having  reference  to  let- 
ters of  marque  issued  by  the  Confederate  authority.  BLe  had  prohibited 
all  commercial  intercourse  ^ith  the  States  composing  the  new  confederar 
tion.  And  although  he  insisted  on  referring  to  the  belligerent  powers  in 
the  flippant  and  unimportant  words  of  "  persons  engaged  in  disorderly 
proceedings,"  he  had  found  it  advisable,  as  early  as  the  .3d  of  May,  in 
addition  to  his  first  requisition  for  seventy-five  thousand  men  to  operate 
against  these  disorderly  persons,  to  call  for  forty-odd  thousand  additional 
volunteers  to  enlist  for  the  war,  and  eighteen  thousand  seamen,  besides 
increasing  the  regular  army  by  the  addition  of  ten  regiments.  He  now 
wrote  to  Congress :  "  It  is  recommended  that  you  give  the  legal  means  for 
making  this  contest  a  short  and  a  decisive  one;  that  you  place  at  the 
contatol  of  the  Government,  for  the  work,  at  least  four  hundred  thousana 
men,  and  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars."  The  recommendation  was  a 
singular  commentary  on  the  prospect  that  had  been  held  out  of  subduing 
the  Confederate  power  by  three  months'  levies,  before  the  Congress  should 
meet  in  the  month  of  July  to  determine  the  disposition  of  the  conquered 
States  and  the  fate  of  the  leaders.  But  Congress  was  generous ;  and,  in 
excess  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  demand,  voted  him  five  hundred  thousand  men,  to 
serve  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years. 

But  the  interest  of  the  first  Congress,  under  Mr.  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion, is  not  confined  to  its  military  legislation.  It  is  a  period  fi-om  whick 
we  may  trace  a  spirit  that  essentially  tended  to  revolutionize  the  political 
system  and  ideas  of  the  North  itself,  and  to  erect  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Constitution  a  despotic  authority,  whose  consequences  ran  all  through  the 
war. 

The  first  sessions  of  this  Congress  were  signalized  by  a  resolution 
refusing  to  consider  any  propositions  but  those  looking  to  a  continued  and 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  confining  all  business  to  the  military 
and  navaJ  operations  of  the  Government ;  by  a  general  approval  of  the 
acts  done  by  the  President  without  constitutional  authority,  including  his 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus;  and  by  the  initiation  of  a  barbarous 
policy  of  confiscation  in  a  bill  declaring  free  whatever  slaves  were  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  "  the  rebellion, "  thus  evidently  containing  the 
seed  of  tliat  thick  crop  of  Abolition  legislation  which  was  to  ensue. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  suspended  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  without  the  consti- 
tutional concurrence  of  Congress,  and  under  a  claim  of  authority  to  arrest 
without  process  of  law  all  persons  "  dangerous  to  the  public  safety."  This 
remarkable  usurpation  was  tolerated  by  the  country.  Indeed,  it  .obtained 
iiismy  ingenious  defences  in  Northern  newspapers.  It  was  declared  that 
the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus  was  really  in  the  interest  of  no  one  but 
qua^  criminals;  and  that  what  had  been  esteemed  for  centuries  as  the 
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bulwark  of  personal  liberty,  was  really  a  matter  of  do  great  concern  to  tlie 
general  public.  An  apologist  for  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote :  ''  In  snch  times  the 
people  generally  are  willing,  and  are  often  compelled,  to  give  up  for  a 
season  a  portion  of  their  freedom  to  preserve  the  rest ;  and  fortunately, 
agam,  it  is  that  portion  of  the  people,  for  the  most  part,  who  like  to  live 
OD  the  margin  of  disobedience  to  the  laws,  whose  freedom  is  most  m  dan- 
ger.   The  rest  are  rarely  in  want  of  a  habeas  ccrpvsP 

This  astounding  and  atrocious  doctrine  had. already  been  put  in  violent 
practice  in  certain  parts  of  the  North.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
military  arrest  of  the  municipal  oflScers  of  Baltimore.  It  was  but  the 
banning  of  a  reign  of  terrour.  There  is  place  here  for  the  following 
remarkable  document,  under  the  authority  of  which  were  arrested  many 
leading  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  : 

[ooRfiDunnAi..] 

**HBAl»Qiri.BTXW  AbMT  or  THX  POTOXAO, 

"W^mHOTOir,  Sept  12, 1861. 

*'  GsHEBAL :  After  ftiU  oonraltation  with  the  President,  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  &c., 
it  has  been  decided  to  effect  the  operation  proposed  for  the  17th.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  have  a  Oovernment  steamer  at  Annapolis  to  receive  the  prisoners  and 
carry  them  to  their  destination. 

^  Some  foar  or  five  of  the  chief  men  in  the  affair  are  to  be  arrested  to-day.  When 
thej  meet  on  the  17th,  yon  will  please  have  everything  prepared  to  arrest  the  whole 
party,  and  be  snre  that  none  escape. 

"It  is  understood  that  yon  arrange  with  General  Dix  and  Governor  Seward  the 
M^ua  operandi.  It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  the  meeting  might  take  place  on  the 
Utii;  please  be  prepared.  I  wonld  be  glad  to  have  you  advise  me  frequently  of  your 
arrangements  in  regard  to  this  very  important  matter. 

^If  it  is  successfully  carried  out,  it  will  go  far  toward  breaking  the  backbone  of  the 
rebellion.  It  would  probably  be  well  to  have  a  special  train  quietly  prepared  to  take 
prisoners  to  Annapolis. 

'*  I  leave  this  exceedingly  important  affair  to  your  tact  and  diacretion— and  have  but 
one  thing  to  impress  upon  you— the  absolute  necessity  of  secrecy  and  success.  With  the 
highest  regard,  I  am,  my  dear  General,  your  sincere  friend, 

*^  GxoBOB  B.  MoClellan, 

**Mi^}or-Geii«nd  U.  S.  A." 

But  the  policy  of  arrests  did  not  end  with  this  singular  yiolation  of  the  • 
freedom  of  a  legislative  body.  Other  citizens  were  taken.  Military 
arrests  were  made  in  the  dead  hour  of  night.  The  most  honourable  and 
virtuous  citizens  were  dragged  from  their  beds,  and  confined  in  forts. 
Searches  and  seizures,  the  roost  rigorous  and  unwarrantable,  w^e  made 
'  without  pretest  of  justification.  Hopeless  imprisonment  was  inflioted 
without  accusation,  without  inquiry  or  investigation,  and  without  the  pros- 
pect of  a  trial.  When,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  Washington^, 
Mr.  Yallandigham  of  Ohio  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  condemning  these 
Mts  of  despotic  authority  and  intolerable  espionage,  including  the  seiAire- 
12 
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of  despatches  in  the  tel^aph  offices,  they  were  unceremoniously  taid  on 
the  table.  ' 

There  was  an  evident  disposition  of  the  Northern  people  to  surrender 
their  constitutional  liberties  to  any  government  that  would  gratify  theii 
political  passions.  A  true  accoimt  of  the  despotism  of  these  times  indi- 
cates, indeed,  what  little  love  of  liberty  there  was  in  the  North,  and  its 
low  stage  of  sentimentalism  on  this  subject;  for  wherever  it  lias  been 
observed  in  history  that  a  nation  has  been  willing  to  surrender  liberty  in 
an  attempt  at  tei-ritorial  ascendancy,  it  has  always  been  the  evidence  of  a 
coarse  and  materialistic  character  tiiat  serves  well  the  ambitious  designa  of 
Despotism,  and  prefers  a  false  greatness  to  the  humbler  realities  of  honour 
and  happiness.  In  remarkable  contrast  to  this  tendency  of  the  Northern 
people  to  submit  to  a  subtraction  of  their  liberties,  aad  even  to  applaud 
it,  while  they  imagined  that  their  greed  of  resentment  and  lust  of  terri- 
tory were  to  be  satisfied,  were  the  declarations  and  spirit  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment erected  in  the  South.  There  the  body  of  civil  liberties  was 
undiminished  and  untouched.  The  muniments  of  constitutional  law  were 
not  disturbed.  In  the  midst  of  a  war  "  waged  not  to  destroy,  but  to  pre- 
serve existing  institutiona,"  the  South  was  recurring  to  tlfe  past  rather  than 
running  into  new  and  rash  experiments,  and  exhibitmg  a  spirit  of  Conserv- 
atism that  the  world  had  seldom  observed  in  so  vast  a  commotion. 

In  his  message  of  July,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  referred  to  an  attempt 
meditated  by  States  at  a  position  of  ^'  neutrality  "  in  the  war.  On  this 
subject  he  wrote,  with  more  than  usual  acuteness : 

'^  In  the  Border  States,  so  called— in  fact,  the  Middle  States— there  are  those  who 
fnvor  a  policy  which  thtj  call '  armed  neatralitj ; '  that  is,  an  arming  of  these  States  to 
prevent  the  Union  forces  passing  one  way,  or  the  Disunioii  the  other,  over  their  soil. 
This  would  be  disanion  completed,  ^guratively  speaking,  it  would  be  building  an 
impaaaable  wall  along  the  line  of  aeparation — and  yet,  not  quite  an  impassable  one ;  for, 
under  the  guiae  of  neutrality,  it  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  Union  men,  and  freely  pass 
supplies  from  among  them  to  the  insurrectionists,  which  it  could  not  do  as  an  open 
enemy.  At  a  stroke,  it  would  take  all  the  trouble  off  the  hands  of  Secession,  except  only 
what  proceeds  from  the  external  blockade.  It  would  do  for  the  Disunionists  that  which, 
of  aU  things,  they  most  desire — feed  them  well,  and  give  them  disunion  without  a  strog* 
^le  of  their  own.  It  recognises  no  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  no  obligation  to  maintun 
:the  Union ;  and,  while  very  many  who  &vored  it  are,  doubtiess,  loyal  citizens,  it  is,  nev- 
oertheleas,  very  Logurious  in  effect" 

This  passage  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  message  naturally  introduces  us  to  the 
(remarkable  part  taken  by  the  State  of  Kentucky  at  the  period  of  hostilities 
rand  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  war.  Her  Legislature  had  passed  a  reso- 
lution, to  the  effect  that  the  State  should  remain  neutral  in  the  ocmteat 
tpcnding,  and  would  not  permit  the  troops  of  either  party  to  pass  over  or 
•occupy  her  soil  for  belligerent  purposes. 
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In  assnming  the  part  of  a  neutral,  the  attitude  of  Kentucky  fell  far 
below  the  liopes  of  the  Confederate  States ;  but  even  that  plea  was  to  be 
Qsed  to  disguise  designs  which  meditated  nothing  short  of  an  eventnal  and 
open  declaration  of  common  cause  with  the  Northern  States.  An  election 
eosued  for  members  of  her  Legislature  in  the  month  of  Angust.  In  this 
canrasD  the  intriguers  of  the  Federal  Government  were  at  work ;  the  war 
Lad  fully  opened ;  paper  money  in  abnndance  was  beginning  to  circulate ; 
rich  contracts  for  mules,  hemp,  and  lumber,  were  scattered  with  lavish  but 
discriminating  hand,  among  the  Union  men  of  Kentucky ;  and  when  the 
election  came,  a  large  majority  of  men  were  returned  who  had  professed 
before  the  people  thdir  fidelity  to  the  neutral  faith,  but  who,  in  reality, 
were  prepared  to  throw  the  whole  power  of  the  State,  as  far  as  they  could 
wield  it,  in  favor  of  Lincoln  and  his  war  against  the  South. 

After  the  returns  of  this  election  were  made,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  Federals  intended  to  occupy  Kentucky,  and  to  use  her  roads  and 
moontains  for  marching  invading  columns  upon  the  Confederate  States. 
It  became  necessary  to  anticipate  them.  Brigadier-General  Zollicoffer,  of 
Tennessee,  on  the  14th  of  September,  occupied  the  mountain  passes  at 
Cumberland,  and  the  three  long  mountains  in  Harlan  and  Knox  Counties, 
Kentucky,  through  which  an  invading  column  of  Federals  had  been 
threatening  for  weeks  to  march  from  Hoekins'  Cross-roads.  And  on  the  3d 
of  September  Gen.  Leonidas  Polk  advanced  with  part  of  his  forces,  and 
took  possession  of  Hickman,  Chalk  Banks,  and  the  town  of  Columbus,  in 
Kimtncky. 

The  position  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  and  Gov.  Magoffin,  that 
Gen.  Polk's  occupation  of  Columbus  was  an  act  of  invasion  of  their  State, 
and  violated  its  neutrality,  was  absurd.  The  enemy  had  chosen  to  make 
his  battle-ground  there,  and  to  erect  there  the  signs  of  armed  contest ;  and 
the  Confedenttes  had,  of  course,  the  right  to  confront  him  on  any  line  of 
operations  he  indicated.  The  Federal  Government  had  disregarded  the 
neutrality  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  had  hooted  at  it ;  her  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  voted  supplies  of  men  and 
money  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Confederate  States ;  Federal  camps 
and  depots  of  armies  had  been  estabUshed  in  Kentucky ;  military  com- 
panies had  been  organized  within  her  territory ;  and  at  a  rendezvous  in 
Garrard  County,  known  as  Camp  Dick  Eobinson,  several  thousand  troops, 
among  whom  men  from  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  were  mus- 
tered with  Kentuckians  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  were  pre> 
pared  not  only  to  put  down  revolt  at  home,  but  to  carry  out  the  designs  of 
the  "Washington  Government  for  the  subjugation  of  the  South. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  Federal  forces  were  preparing  to  take  possossion 
of  Columbus  and  Paducah,  regarding  them  as  important  positions ;  and 
when  Gen.  Polk  anticipated  them  in  occupying  the  former  place,  it  wa« 
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oiilj  wlien  the  enemy  had  constracted  a  military  work  on  the  Missonri 
shore,  immediately  opposite,  and  commanding  Columbus,  and  evidently 
intended  to  cover  the  landing  of  troops  for  the  seizure  of  the  town.  Fed- 
eral cannon  had  already  been  turned  upon  Columbus,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  had  fled  in  terrour  from  the  indications  of  approaching 
hostilities. 

In  no  sense  did  the  Confederates  intend  to  conquer  or  coerce  Kentucky. 
But  it  was  well  understood  that  the  people  of  that  State  had  been  deceived 
into  a  mistaken  security,  were  unarmed,  and  in  danger  of  being  subjugated 
by  the  Federal  forces,  while  a  majority  of  them,  if  perfectly  free  to  indicate 
their  choice,  would,  it  was  thought,  have  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. Proclamation  was  made,  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates,  of  the 
desire  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  and  the  intention  to  abide  by 
the  wishes  of  her  people,  as  soon  as  they  were  free  to  express  them. 

But  Oen.  Polk  went  even  further  than  this.  He  offered  to  accede  to 
the  demand  of  Gov.  Magoffin  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Confederate  troops 
from  Kentucky,  on  condition  that  the  State  would  agree  that  the  troops  of 
the  Federal  Government  be  withdrawn  simultaneously,  with  a  guaranty 
(which  he  would  give  reciprocally  for  the  Confederate  Government)  that 
the  Federal  troops  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  or  occupy  any  part  of 
Kentucky  in  the  future.  This  proposition  was  derided  by  the  Federal 
partisans  in  Kentucky,  and — as  every  proposition  of  equivalents  in  the  war 
— was  ridiculed  in  liie  Northern  newspapers  as  a  piece  of  "  rebel "  im- 
pertinence. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  period  of  "  policy  "  was  past  in  Kentucky, 
and  Federal  agents  were  making  daily  arrests  of  all  persons  suspected  of 
entertaining  designs  or  sentiments  hostile  to  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton. Many  members  of  the  State  Legislature,  true  to  the  South,  had 
vacated  their  offices  and  left  their  homes.  What  remained  of  this  body 
enacted  a  law  of  pains  and  penalties,  denouncing  death,  imprisonment, 
forfeitures  and  fines,  against  all  who  should  oppose  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Among  those  Kentuckians  who,  fortunately  for  themselves  and  for  the 
cause  which  they  afterwards  served,  escaped  arrest,  and  came  within  the 
Confederate  lines,  were  John  C.  Breckinridge,  late  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  Col.  G.  W.  Johnson,  a  prominent  citizen,  Thomas  B.  Mon- 
roe, Sr.,  for  about  thirty  years  District  Judge  of  the  United  States, 
Humphrey  Marshall,  ex-member  of  Congress,,  and  a  distinguished  officer  in 
the  Mexican  war,  and  Capt.  John  Morgan,,  afterwards  the  "  Marion  *'  of 
Kentucky,  &nd  one  of  the  most  famous  cavalry  commanders  in  the  West 
Messrsl  Breckinridge  and  Marshall  proceeded  to  Bichmond,  and  were 
appointed  Brigadier-Generals  in  the  Confederate  service. 

On  assuming  his  new  position.  Gen.  Breckinridge  published  an  addreei 
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in  tho  people  of  Kentucky,  some  paesagea  of  which  are  of  historical  intet- 
est,  as  a  deecription  of  the  times,  from  a  pen  which,  for  many  yeaiB,  had 
been  able  and  conspicuons  in  every  cause  of  truth.    He  wrote : 

**  The  Federal  Goveminent— the  oreatnre— has  set  itself  aboye  the  creator.  Tlie 
atrocious  doctrine  is  annonnced  by  the  President,  and  aoted  upon,  that  the  States  derive 
their  power  from  the  Federal  GoTemment,  and  may  be  suppressed  on  any  pretence  of 
military  necessity.  Everywhere  the  civil  has  given  way  to  the  military  power.  The 
fortreeses  of  the  country  are  filled  with  victims  seized  without  warrant  of  law,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  cause  of  their  imprisonment.  The  legislators  of  States  and  other  public  offi- 
cers are  seized  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  taken  beyond  tlie  limits  of 
their  respective  States,  and  imprisoned  in  the  forts  of  the  Federal  Government  A  sub- 
•ervient  Congress  ratifies  the  usurpations  of  the  President,  and  proceeds  to  complete  the 
destmotion  of  the  Constitution.  History  will  declare  that  the  annals  of  legislation  do 
not  contain  laws  so  infamous  as  those  enacted  at  the  last  session.  They  sweep  away 
every  vestige  of  public  and  personal  liberty,  while  they  confiscate  the  property  of  a  nation 
oontaining  ten  millions  of  people.  The  great  mass  of  the  Northern  people  seem  aiizious 
to  Sander  every  safeguard  of  freedom ;  they  eagerly  offer  to  the  Government  what  no 
Eoropean  monarch  would  dare  to  demand.  The  Preadent  and  his  Generals  are  unable 
to  pick  up  the  liberties  uf  the  people  as  rapidly  as  they  are  thrown  at  their  feet  General 
Anderson,  the  military  dictator  of  Kentucky,  announces,  in  one  of  his  proclamations,  that 
he  wiU  arrest  no  one  who  does  not  act,  write,  or  speak  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln*s 
Government  It  would  have  completed  the  idea  if  he  had  added,  or  think  in  opposition 
to  it  Look  at  the  condition  of  our  State  under  the  rule  of  our  new  protectors.  They 
have  suppressed  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  They  seize  people  by  military 
force  on  mere  suspicion,  and  impose  on  tliem  oaths  unknown  to  the  laws.  Other  citizens 
they  imprison  without  warrant,  and  carry  them  out  of  the  State,  so  that  the  writ  of 
kabeoM  earpvi  cannot  reach  them.  Every  day  foreign  armed  bands  are  making  seizures 
among  the  people.  Hundreds  of  citizens,  old  and  young,  venerable  magistrates,  whose 
lives  have  been  distinguished  by  the  love  of  the  people,  have  been  compelled  to  fiy  from 
their  homes  and  families,  to  escape  imprisonment  and  exile  at  the  hands  of  Northern  and 
German  soldiers  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  military  subordinates.'^ 

The  early  military  movementB  in  Kentucky  are  to  be  considered  as 
taking.place  along  a  line  running  through  the  interiour  of  the  State,  extend- 
ing from  Columbus  in  the  West  to  Prestonburg  and  Pikeville  in  the 
mountains  on  the  Yitginia  frontier. 

From  his  strong  position  at  Cumberland  Mountain,  Gen.  Zollicoffer 
prepared  for  cautious  advances  upon  the  enemy.  On  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, a  portion  of  his  command  advanced  to  Barbonrsville,  and  dispersed  a 
camp  of  fifteen  hundred  Federals.  Gen.  Zollicoffer  continued  to  advance, 
and  early  in  October  reached  the  town  of  London  in  Laurel  County,  break- 
ing up  tiie  enemy's  camps  in  that  region. 

Meanwhile,  Brigadier-General  Buckner,  with  a  force  of  Kentucky  vcl-^ 
nnteers,  advanced  from  the  borders,  anfd  on  the  18th  of  September  entered 
the  town  of  Bowling  Green,  in  Warren  County,  eleven  miles  south  of 
Qreen  Bivor,  and  inunediatdy  on  the  line  of  approach  to  Louisville.    He 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  stating  that  their  Legis-* 
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latore  had  been  faithleBS  to  their  will ;  that  instead  of  enforcing  neutrality, 
thej  had  sought  to  make  the  State  a  fortress  in  which  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  might  securely  prepare  to  subjugate  alike  the  people  of 
Kentucky  and  of  the  Southern  States.  He  declared  that  the  Confederate 
troops  occupied  Bowling  Green  as  a  defensiye  position,  and  that  he  renewed 
the  pledge  previously  given  by  their  commanders,  to  retire  as  soon  as  the 
Federal  forces  would  in  like  manner  withdraw. 

But  the  first  serious  collision  of  arms  in  Kentucky  was  to  occur  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee ;  and  to  that 
end  of  the  line  of  operations  we  must  now  take  the  attention  of  the  reader. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SELHOITr. 

Gen.  Polk  had  for  some  time  been  strengthening  his  position  at  Colum- 
bus, and  had  also  ocoupied  Belmont,  a  small  village  on  the  Missouri  shore, 
so  as  to  command  both  banks  of  the  stream. 

With  a  view  of  surprising  the  small  Confederate  force  on  the  west 
bank,  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  collected  a  fleet  of  large  river  steamboats,  and 
embarking  at  night,  steamed  down  the. river  unobserved.  Within  a  few 
miles  of  Columbus  and  Belmont  the  river  makes  a  sudden  bend,  and 
behind  this  bend  Grant  disembarked  his  forces,  and  began  to  advance 
towards  Belmont,  through  the  woods.  When  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
November  broke,  the  action  commenced ;  the  first  intimation  of  the  ene- 
my's presence  being  a  succession  of  rapid  volleys.  The  troops  were  soon 
under  arms,  but  the  sudden  surprise  precluded  all  idea  of  a  regular  line  or 
plan  of  battle. 

It  appears  that  when  the  enemy  was  reported  landing  troops  a  few 
miles  above,  the  garrison  in  Belmont  consisted  of  only  two  regiments. 
Gen.  Pillow,  with  four  regiments,  immediately  crossed,  and  assumed  com- 
mand. He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  Grant's  advance  opened  fire,  and 
the  fight  soon  became  fierce  and  obstinate.  The  enemy  made  a  deoperate 
attempt  to  turn  the  left  wing  of  the  Confederates,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
destnictive  fire  of  Beltdioover's  battery.  This  wing  was  severely  taxed, 
as  was  also  the  right  Finding  that  they  stood  firm  and  unbroken,  and, 
anxious  for  decisive  action  before  reinforcements  could  reach  Pillow,  Grant 
repeatedly  hurled  his  strongest  force  at  the  Confederate  centre,  which  was 
in  the  open  field.  i 

The  centre  evidently  faltered  under  these  heavy  and  repeated  attacks.  * 
Pillow  ordered  a  charge,  and  the  first  line  of  the  enemy  was  driven  upon  ] 
their  reserves.    But  ammunition  now  began  to  fail,  and  word  came  ihsX  \ 
the  wings  could  not  maintain  their  position  if  the  centre  gave  in,  ai&  there 
was  every  reason  to  fear  it  would  do.    Again  a  charge  was  ordered^  wLicb 
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^Tored  no  lees  eacceesful  tbftn  the  first.  It  was  now  found  that  the  only 
battery  of  the  Confederates  had  not  a  cartridge  remaining,  and  most  of  the 
troops  were  similarly  circnmstAnced  ;  there  was  no  alternative  bat  to  fall 
hock  until  reinforcements  should  arrive  from  Oolumbos. 

In  moving  baok  to  the  river  bank,  the  Confederate  line  was  more  or 
kfis  broken  and  disorganized ;  and  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  master  of  the 
fieUL  He  was  already  in  full  possession  of  the  Confederate  camps,  and 
was  burning  them.  But  at  the  critical  moment  three  regiments,  which 
had  crossed  the  river  £rom  Colnmbns,  were  ord^ed  to  move  up  the  river 
bank,  through  the  woods,  and  get  in  the  enemy's  rear.  The  enemy  had 
seen  the  boats  crossing  with  reinforcements,  and  played  on  them  with  a 
heavy  battery ;  but  the  guns  at  Columbns  replied,  and  in.  a  few  moments 
the  enemy ^s  pieces  were  silenced.  Finding' that  Polk  himself  was  crossing, 
and  landing  troops  far  up  the  river  on  his  line  of  retreat,  Grant  inmiedi- 
ately  began  to  fall  back,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  encountered 
Iiouisianians,  Mississippians,  Tennesseans,  and  others,  formed  on  his  flanks, 
subjecting  him  to  loss  every  moment,  while  the  guns  at  Columbns  contin- 
ued rapidly  firing  across  the  river,  and  from  the  high  position  of  the 
works,  telling  with  deadly  effect  Under  these  circumstances  resistance 
was  hopeless,  and  Grant  reluctantly  ordered  a  retreat ;  but  while  conduct- 
ing it,  he  was  subjected  to  a  terrific  cross-fire  from  the  Confederates,  while 
Polk  in  person  was  pushing  the  rear  vigorously,  capturing  prisoners  and 
arms  every  yard  of  the  road.  The  confusion,  noise,  and  excitement  were 
terrible,  the  Federals  rapidly  retreating  to  their  boats,  and  the  advance 
columns  of  their  pursuers  pouring  deadly  volleys  into  them.  A  defeat 
was  suddenly  and  almost  miraculously  converted  into  a  glorious  triumph 
of  Confederate  arms. 

In  this  obstinate  confiict,  in  which  the  Confederates  fought  by  detach- 
ments, and  always  against  superiour  numbers,  it  was  officially  stated  that 
their  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  633,  while  that  of  the  ene- 
my was  claimed  to  have  been  treble  in  extent.  He  had  been  driven  under 
a  devouring  fire,  and  even  after  he  had  reached  the  river,  his  crowded 
transports  were  assailed  with  the  fire  of  thousands  of  deadly  rifies.  In 
Northern  newspapers,  Belmont  was  put  down  as  "  another  Union  victory.** 
The  style  and  eflrontery  of  the  falsehood  was  characteristic.  The  first  part 
of  the  day,  when  Grant  pushed  the  Confederates  to  the  river;  was  glow- 
ingly described ;  but  the  subsequent  fiank  movement  which  converted  his 
early  success  into  a  defeat  and  a  rout,  and  was,  indeed,  the  event  of  the 
^day,  was  dismissed  in  the  briefest  and  most  indifferent  terms.  Grant 
wrote ;  "  The  rebels  followed  in  the  rear  to  our  place  of  debarkation.** 
Such  was  the  method  of  Northern  misrepresentation.  It  is  remarkable 
tha^  bj  ingenious  suppression,  or  by  the  rouged  falsehood  of  official  re- 
|NHti^  the  North  claimed,  after  Manassas,  every  event  of  the  war  as  a  Fed- 
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eral  victory,  unless  where  some  political  animosily  brought  out  the  details^ 
or  some  personal  rivalry  extorted  the  trath. 

With  the  Confederate  victory  of  Belmont,  we  leave  for  the  present  tho 
story  of  military  operations  in  the  West  We  shall  soon  recur  to  that 
theatre,  to  find  there  some  of  the  largest  and  most  important  events  of  the 
war.  We  shall  discover  that  the  enemy,  in  fact,  conceived  a  new  plan  of 
invasion  of  the  South,  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  by  means  of 
amphibious  expeditions,  composed  of  gunboats  and  land  forces ;  and  that  a 
war  which  the  Southern  people  supposed  Ungered  on  the  Potomac,  was 
suddenly  transferred  and  opened  with  imposing  scenes  on  the  wesiem 
waters. 
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OOU   BABXB. — THE   ENEMT    DBITEN    INTO    THE    BIYER. — AN    APPALLING   SPECTACLE   OF 

DEATH. M1SBEPBE8ENTAT10NS  IN  WASHINGTON. — MORALE  OF  m'cLELLAN^S  ABMT. — ^THB 

AFFAIB  AT  DRANBSYILLE. — DEFEAT  OF  STUART. — "  STONEWALL "  JACESON'S  NEW  COM- 
MAND. — HIS  EXPEDITION  FBOM  WINCHESTEB. — TEBBIBLB  8UFFBBIN0S  OF  HIS  COMMAND. 
—HIS  DXMON8TBATI0N  AT  BATH.— HIS  MOYEUENT  TO  ROMNET,  AND  BETUBN  TO  WIN- 
0BE8TEB.— CLOSE  OF  THE  FIB8T  TEAB^S  CAMPAIGN  IN  YIBGINIA. — ^NAYAL  OPERATIONS 
IN  18G1. — THE  ENEMY^S  IMMENSE  ADVANTAGE  IN  HIS  NAYY. — STATISTICS  OF  THB 
FBDEBAL  NAYT. — ^IMPBOYIDENCE  OF  THE  CONFEDERATES  IN  COAST  AND  RIYER  DE- 
FENCES.— 8BCBETABY  MALLOBT. — THE  CONFEDERACY  TO  LOSE  ALL  HER  SEAPORTS. — 
TWO  NAYAL  EXPEDITIONS  DOWN  THE  CABOUNA  COAST. — ^ENGAGEMENT  AT  HATTEBA8 
INLET. — AN  UNEQUAL  COMBAT. — THE  POBT  BOTAL  EXPEDITION.— CAPTUBB  OF  POBT 
BOTAL. — YALUB  OF  THIS  FBDEBAL  SUCCESS. — ^THE  '^  TRENT*'  AFFAIR. — CAPTURE  OF 
COMMISSIONERS  MASON  AND  SLIDELL. — AN  ENGLISH  COMMANDER*S  PROTEST.— QBE  AT 
OTDIONATION  IN  ENGLAND. — PBBPABATIONS  THEBE  FOB  WAR.-^CONCBIT  AND  EXULTA- 
TIONS OF  THE  NORTH. — TRIBUTES  AND  ATTENTIONS  TO  CAPT.  WILEES. — CONCERN 
AMONG  THE  CONFEDERATES. — WHAT  RICHMOND  ORATORS  SAID. — ^SEWABD^S  CORRE- 
8PONDENOK  WITH  THE  BRITISH  GOYERNMENT. — HIS  COIXAPSE. — THB  LAST  BESOBT  OF 
DEMAOOGUEISM. — DISAPPOINTMENT  OF  THE  CONFEDEBATES  IN  TUB  TERMINATION  OF 
THB  **TBKST"  AFFAIB. — EABL  BUSSBLL^S  DECLARATION  IN  PABLIAMENT. — ^MB.  GREG- 
OBT*S  BEPLT. — THB  TREATY  OF  PABIS  AND  THE  FBDEBAL  BLOCEADB. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  General  Winfield  Scott  had  been  entitled 
in  Northern  newspapers  "  the  Greatest  Captain  of  the  Age."  After  the 
disaster  of  Manassas  the  same  newspapers  derided  him  as  an  imbecile ;  and 
ill  the  meanest  Immiliation  General  Scott  pnblicly  announced  himself  an 
old  coward ''  for  having  yielded  to  popular  clamour  in  fighting  the 
battle,  and  thus  sought  by  the  most  infamous  confession  the  mercy  of  men 
prompt  to  insult  his  fallen  fortunes. 

The  fickle  course  of  popular  applanse  in  the  North  was  to  exalt  a  new 
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idol,  and  to  designate  a  new  victim.  Tlie  clamour  was  for  young  com- 
manders. Oen.  George  B.  McClellan  had  been  lifted  into  a  sadden 
popularity  by  the  indifferent  affair  of  Rich  Mountain.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  West  Point ;  had  been  one  of  the  Military  Commission  sent  to  the 
Crimea ;  and  just  before  the  war  had  been  employing  his  genius  as  super* 
intendent  of  a  railroad.  He  was  now  to  take  command  of  the  Federal 
forces  on  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  and  to  find  himself  suddenly  exalted  in 
the  newspapers  to  comparisons  with  Alexander,  Csesar,  Hannibal  and 
Napoleon  the  Great. 

The  volatile,  superficial  and  theatrically-inclined  mind  of  the  North  is, 
perhaps,  in  nothing  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  its  demonstrations 
towards  its  public  men.  Yankee  fame  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties  of  the  world.  Scott  was  "  the  Greatest  Captain  of  the  Age."  But 
McClellan  was  "  the  Young  Napoleon."  Tlie  name  of  the  new  hero  ap- 
peared on  placards,  on  banners,  and  in  newspaper  headings.  Ilcport^ra 
stretched  their  ears  to  catch  the  least  word  he  uttei^ed ;  artists  of  illus- 
trated journals  dogged  his  steps ;  his  eyes,  hair,  mouth,  teeth,  voice,  man- 
ner and  apparel  were  carefully  described  in  newspaper  articles.  Every 
store  of  flattery  and  praise  was  exhausted  upon  a  man  who  found  himself 
famous  by  nothing  more  than  the  caprice  of  the  multitude.* 

For  months  after  the  battle  of  Manassas  an  almost  unbroken  quiet  ex- 
tended along  the  line  of  the  Potomac.  McClellan  had  tolerated  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Confederate  lines  to  Munson's  Hill,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Alexandria ;  and  every  attempt  to  draw  him  out  into  a  general  engago- 
ment  proved  unavailing.  Northern  politicians  complained  of  his  inactivity  ; 

*  There  has  been  a  ourious  Yankee  ailbotatian  in  tiie  war.  It  is  to  diaoorer  in  the  infancy  or 
early  childhood  of  all  thdr  heroes  something  indicative  of  their  future  greatnees,  or  of  the  dedgnff 
of  ProTidence  towards  them.  Thus  their  famous  cavahry  commanders  rode  wild  horses  as  soon  as 
they  could  sit  astraddle ;  and  their  greatest  commander  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  war — ^Ulysses 
8.  Grant — ^when  an  infant  m  arms  deidred  a  pistol  to  be  fired  by  his  ear,  and  ezdaimody  /Wdfc 
again  / — thus  giying  a  very  early  mdication  of  his  warlike  disposition.  The  following,  told  of 
lloGlellan  in  a  Washington  newspaper,  during  the  days  of  his  popularity,  is  characteristic : — 

**  The  Infant  Napolkon. — An  incident  which  occurred  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  winter 
of  1826-7,  is  particularly  worthy  of  record  in  our  present  crisis,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  the  eariy 
history  of  one  who  fills  a  position  commanding  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  world,  and  par- 
ticularly of  our  own  country.  I  will  premise  by  saying  I  was  in  Philadelphia  in  the  winter 
ipoken  o!^  attending  medical  lectures  under  a  distinguished  surgeon,  then  a  professor  hi  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  city.  A  son  was  bom  to  our  professor,  and  the  event  scarcely  transpired  b^ore 
the  father  announced  it  to  his  delighted  pupils.  Scales  were  instantly  brought  from  a  neighboriQg 
grocer.  Into  one  dish  he  placed  the  babe,  into  the  other  all  the  weights.  The  beam  was  raised, 
but  the  child  moved  not  I  The  father,  emptying  his  pockets,  threw  hi  his  watch,  coin,  keys,  kniTes 
and  lancets,  but  to  no  purpose — ^the  little  hero  oouM  not  .be  moved.  He  conquered  every  thing  I 
And  at  Uut^  while  adding  more  and  mare  weighty  the  cord  tupporting  the  beam  gave  looy,  etnd  irokt 
tfUher  than  the  giant  infant  would  yield  /  The  fkther  was  Dr.  McCleDan,  and  the  son — Crenenl 
HoClellan !  our  young  commander  on  the  Potomac.  The  country  will  see  a  prophetic  cbam  is 
thia  ineidenC 
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the  Confederates  were  unmenselj  reassured  by  it ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  MeClellan's  splendid  army,  that  was  constantly  entertaining 
attention  with  parades  and  reviews,  was  performing  a  wellrdesigned  part, 
and  that  the  gorgeons  pageant  on  the  Potomac  was  intended  as  a  veil  to 
immense  military  preparations  going  on  in  other  directions. 

The  Confederate  advance  having  failed  to  bring  on  a  general  battle^ 
although  it  was  almost  daily  invited  by  heavy  skirmishing,  and  it  being 
impossible  without  a  chain  of  strong  fortifications  to  hold  the  advanced 
line  of  Mason's  and  Munson's  hills,  or  even  the  interiour  one  of  Fairfax 
Court-house  and  its  flanks,  it  was  (lecided  by  Gens.  Johnston  and  Beaure- 
gard, on  the  15th  of  October,  to  withdraw  the  army  to  Centre ville.  At 
Uie  dead  of  night  it  was  put  in  motion,  and  in  perfect  silence,  without  the 
beat  of  a  drum  or  the  note  of  a  bugle,  the  men  marched  out  of  their  for- 
saken entrenchments,  and  took  the  road  to  Centrevillo. 
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The  apparent  retreat  of  the  Confederates  to  Centreville  encouraged 
MeClellan  to  make  an  advance  on  the  extreme  left  wing  of  their  force. 
Thisenterprise^brought  on  a  c<Hiflict  among' the  most  sanguinary  of  the 
war,  in  view  of  the  numbers  engaged.  The  design  of  the  Federal  com* 
mander  was  to  occupy  the  country  covering  the  northern  belt  of  Fairfax 
and  London  counties ;  and  while  a  column  moved  towards  Dranesville,  he 
ordered  Gen.  Stone,  comanding  on  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Leesburg,  to  throw  across  the  river  a  sufficient  force  to  co-operate 
with  the  lower  movement. 

The  Confederate  force  in  and  around  Leesburg  was  about  two  thousand 
men.  It  was  a  brigade  composed  of  three  Mississippi  regiments  and  the 
8th  Virginia,  comanded  by  Gen.  Evans,  whose  name  had  been  conspicu- 
011B  on  the  field  of  Manassas.  Before  day  broke  on  the  20th  of  October, 
the  men  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  Evans  addressed  them  thus : 
"  Gentlemen,  the  enemy  are  approaching  by  the  Dranesville  road,  sixteen 
thousand  strong,  with  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  They  want  to  cut  off  our 
retreat.  Beinforcements  can't  arrive  in  time  if  they  were  sent.  We  must 
fiijhtP  The  little  army  was  at  once  put  in  motion  across  Goose  Creek 
and  along  the  Dranesville  road,  anticipating  a  desperate  engagement  with 
the  Federal  column  reported  to  be  moving  in  that  direction  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  McCall.  A  few  hours  after  sunrise  a  Federal  courier 
was  captured  proceeding  on  his  way  with  despatches  from  McCall  to 
StcMie.  His  papers  betrayed  sufficient  to  reveal  that  it  was  designed  to 
draw  the  Confederates  from  Leesbui^  along  the  Dranesville  road,  while 
Stone  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  the  town. 
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Gen.  Stone  commenced  the  passage  of  the  river  on  the  20th  of  October. 
A  force  of  five  companies  of  Massachusetts  troops,  commanded  by  CoL 
Devins,  effected  a  crossing  at  Edwards'  Ferry,  and,  a  few  hours  thereafter. 
Col.  Baker,  who  took  command  of  all  the  Federal  forces  on  the  Virginia 
side,  having  been  ordered  by  Stone  to  push  the  Oonfederates  from  Lees- 
burg  and  hold  the  place,  crossed  tlie  river  at  Conrad^s  Ferry,  a  little  soutL 
of  Harrison's  Island,  and  on  the  direct  road  to  Leesburg.  Gen.  Stone 
had  ordered  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men  to  co-operate  in  the  move- 
ment. Baker's  brigade,  including  the  advanced  companies  under  Devina, 
was  two  thousand  three  hundred  strong,  and  he  was  rapidly  reinforced 
until  nearly  tlie  entire  number  designated  by  Stone  had  been  .thrown 
across  the  river. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Evans,  who  had  ti^en  a  position  at  Goose  Creek, 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  Federals  had  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac at  different  points,  at  Edwards'  Ferry  which  was  just  above  the  mouth 
of  Goose  Creek,  and  at  Conrad's  Ferry,  where  a  steep  bank  (Ball^s 
Bluff)  hung  over  the  water.  Finding  that  no  advance  from  Edwards' 
Ferry  was  attempted.  Gen.  Evans  ordered  the  17th  &hd  18th  Mississippi 
regiments  to  move  rapidly  to  the  support  of  the  8th  Virginia  and  some 
Mississippi  companies,  which  held  the  approaches  to  Leesburg,  and  had 
already  become  hotly  engaged  with  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  advanc- 
ing from  Ball's  Bluff. 

"  If  the  enemy  won't  come  to  us  we  must  go  to  them,"  exclaimed 
Evans,  as  he  put  the  two  Mississippi  regiments  in  motion,  which  began  a 
race  of  two  miles  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle.  The  Federals  who  had 
occupied  Ball's  Bluff  had  advanced  towards  the  wooded  plain  between  the 
river  an4^  Leesburg,  and  held  a  semicircular  line  of  battle,  supported  by 
four  howitzers.  Evans'  order  was,  ^^  to  make  the  business  short."  As 
the  fire  of  musketry  became  hot  and  general — for  the  Confederates  had  no 
opportunity  to  use  their  artillery — the  Federals  gave  way,  and  fell  back 
towards  the  bluff.  Col.  Baker  ui^ed  his  men  to  rally,  and  brought  his  dis- 
ordered lines  to  a  momentary  stand.  Gen.  Evans,  seizing  the  critical  mo- 
ment, ordered  a  charge.  Virginians  and  Mississippians  together  rushed 
forward,  making  a  resistless  onset  upon  the  Federal  lines.  A  private 
sprang  to  the  front, .  and  advancing  within  eight  feet  of  Col.  Baker,  fired 
five  chambers  of  his  revolver  at  him,  piercing  his  head  at  the  first  shot^ 
and  striking  him  with  nearly  every  ball.  He  fell  dead.  His  terrified 
command  gave  way  in  utter  rout,  and  fied  towards  the  river.  A  ()ortioii, 
numbering  several  hundred  men,  attempted  to  make  good  their  retreat  by 
a  fiank  movement  to  Edwards'  Ferry,  and  were  taken  prisoners.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  ftigitives  madly  ran  to  the  very  verge  of  Ball's  Bluff;  and  now 
ensued  a  scene  of  unutterable  horrour,  as  these  men  wei^e  driven  over  the 
bluff  on  to  the  bayonets  of  their  friends,  thirty  feet  below. 
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Such  slaughter,  such  havoc,  such  mangling  of  living  men  was  scarcely 
ever  seen  before.  A  whole  army  was  retreatmg,  tumbling,  rolling,  leap* 
Ing  down  the  steep  heights.  Hundreds  plunged  into  the  rapid  current ; 
many  were  shot  in  the  act  of  swimming ;  and  others  were  drowned  in  the 
water,  choked  with  the  wounded  and  dead.  Large  flats  had  been  used  to 
bring  over  reinforcements.  They  now  attempted  to  return  with  tlie 
wounded ;  but  such  was  the  consternation  among  the  troops  that  large 
namb^rs  rushed  on  board,  trampling  upon  the  bleeding  men  until  they  all 
sank  together,  amid  ftightftil  screams.  There  were  men  in  that  agonized 
Diass  of  fugitives  who  had  never  seen  the  field  of  battle.  They  had  been 
Bent  over  while  the  contest  was  in  progress ;  they  had  climbed  the  mud 
of  the  bluff,  expecting  to  find  before  them  a  scene  of  victory.  But  before 
them  glared  a  victorious  and  vengeful  foe ;  and  behind  them  rolled  the 
deep  river.  All  was  consternation  and  dismay.  A  thousand  men  ran  up 
and  down  the  banks.  Two  Massachusetts  companies  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  display  a  white  flag  and  surrender.  Others  rushed  wildly  into  the 
stream ;  and  tiie  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  drowning  mingled  with  the 
sliouts  of  the  victors  and  the  rattle  of  musketry. 

The  results  of  the  terrible  disaster  of  Leesburg  were  studiously  sup- 
pressed by  the  Washington  authorities.  Indeed,  they  had  the  hardihood 
to  claim  an  advantage ;  representing  that  the  movement  towards  Leesburg 
was  merely  a  ^'  reconnoissance,"  and  was,  in  the  main,  '^  gallant  *'  and 
"  successful."  But  the  Federal  Congress  happened  to  be  in  session  at  tlie 
time ;  and  the  opposition  party  brought  out  the  stark  and  horrible  truth 
of  the  affair.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  Federal  loss  was  not  less  tiian 
500  killed  and  drowned,  800  wounded,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
prisoners,  making  a  total  exceeding  two  thousand.  The  loss  of  the  Con- 
ederates  was  only  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Evans'  little  command  had  defeated  an  army,  probably  three  times  its 
strength,  and  had  inflicted  upon  it  a  loss  greater  in  number  than  the  whole 
Confederate  force  engaged. 

After  the  lesson  administered  at  Leesburg,  McClellan  for  some  months 
attempted  nothing  but  some  foraging  expeditions ;  but  he  was  constantly 
busy  with  the  organization  and  morale  of  his  army ;  and  the  material 
which  was  raw  at  Manassas  was  rapidly  improving  in  discipline,  stanch- 
ncss  and  soldierly  qualities.  On  the  20th  of  December  occurred  an  affair, 
which  was  more  creditable  to  the  Federals  than  any  that  had  yet  taken 
place  in  the  region  of  the  Potomac,  and  constituted  McClellau's  first  suo- 
eese  since  the  engagement  of  Rich  Mountain. 

On  the  day  named  Gen.  J.  £.  B.  Stuart  with  a  large  foraging  force, 
consisting  of  abont  twenty-five  hundred  men,  fell  in  with  the  enemy  near 
Draneeviile.  The  Federals  were  in  superiour  force;  Gen.  Ord's  brigade, 
wliich  was  also  marching  to  the  same  neighbourhood  for  forage,  being 
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thirtj-five  hundred  strong,  while  two  other  brigades  were  in  supporting 
distance.  A  rocket,  shot  np  by  the  enemy,  gave  to  th6  Confederates  the 
firat  intimation  of  their  presence.  To  give  his  wagon-train  time  to  retreat 
in  safety,  Gen.  Stuart  prepared  for  battle.  He  was  exposed  to  a  verj' 
severe  cannonade  from  the  enemy ;  and  finding  his  men  contending  at 
serious  disadvantage  with  an  enemy  greatly  outnumbering  tliem,  and 
almost  concealed  in  ambush,  he,  after  a  desultory  engagement,  drew  off  his 
forces,  and  fell  back  two  miles.  The  enemy  did  not  pursue.  The  C!on- 
federate  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  two  hundred. 

The  affair  of  Dranesville  was  the  last  conflict  of  arms  of  any  note  that 
occorred  near  the  Potomac  in  the  first  winter  of  the  war.  But  within  this 
period,  we  must  remark  an  expedition,  conducted  by  "  Stonewall "  Jack- 
son, which  was  a  most  extraordinary  enterprise,  and  was  attended  by  such 
hai*dships  and  sufferings  as  made  it  a  story  of  teiTible  interest  and  fearful 
romance. 

In  September,  Jackson  had  been  made  a  Major^Oeneral,  and  in  the 
^arly  part  of  October  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Confederate 
forces  in  and  around  Winchester.  About  this  time  the  famous  Col.  Turner 
Ai^hby,  with  his  own  regiment  and  other  cavalry  detachments,  making  a 
total  of  some  twelve  hundred  horse,  was  watching  the  river-front  from 
Harper's  Ferry  to  Romney.  In  December  the  enemy  were  strongly  posted 
at  Komney  and  Bath  southwards; and  ^^iiks,  with  his  whole  army  being 
north  of  the  Potomac,  it  was  evident  that  some  great  movement  was  in 
contemplation,  which  prudence  demanded  sliould  be  watched  by  a  strong 
force. 

A  large  part  of  Gen.  Loring's  command,  after  a  march  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  miles,  joined  Oen.  Jackson  at  Winchester.  He  was  now  at  the 
head  of  about  nine  thousand  men ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1862, 
with  a  portion  of  his  force  he  marched  from  Winchester. 

It  was  the  object  of  Jackson  to  surprise  the  Federals  stationed  at  Bath, 
otherwise  known  as  Berkeley  Springs.  Amid  the  snow,  sleet,  rain  and  ice 
of  the  most  severe  days  of  the  winter  he  commenced  his  march.  He  had  to 
travel  over  fifty  miles  of  the  roughest  country  in  the  world,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  take  unfrequented  roads  to  keep  Ids  movement  secret.  Pene- 
trating the  mountains  on  roads  winding  along  their  sides,  and  through 
their  ru^ed  defiles,  exposed  to  sleet  and  hail  in  mid-winter,  and  endur- 
ing the  bitterest  cold,  the  march  was  one  of  almost  indescribable  suffering 
and  horrour.  The  men  were  without  tents.  The  roads  were  covered  with 
ice  two  inches  thick,  and  glazed  over  by  the  sleet,  so  that  neither  man  nor 
liorse  could  keep  his  feet  except  by  great  care.  Horses  had  their  knees 
and  muzzles  terribly  injured  and  streaming  with  blood.  Occasionally, 
horsemen,  infantry  and  wagons  would  slip  over  an  embankment ;  and 
men  crippled,  or  filled  with  bruises  and  pains,  laid  down  by  the  wayside 
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to  die,  or  staggered  on  in  the  terrible  march.  Many  were  bootless,  hatless, 
aiid  ragged.  Thej  were  not  allowed  to  kindle  fires,  being  witliin  a  few 
miles  of  the  enemy's  posts ;  and  their  most  comfortable  sleep  was  under 
stick  arbours  packed  with  snow. 

Amid  the  sharp  distresses  of  this  march  the  command  struggled  on 
with  patient  courage,  and  almost  superhuman  spirit.  On  arriving  at 
Batb,  thej  found  the  Federals  had  retreated  to  the  Potomac,  and  had 
waded  the  river  on  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  winter. 

Having  rested  two  or  three  days  in  Bath,  Jackson  made  daily  demon- 
strations at  the  river  to  induce  the  belief  that  his  command  was  the  ad« 
▼anoe  of  a  large  force  about  to  cross  into  Maryland.  The  demonstration 
succeeded  even  beyond  his  expectations.  The  Federal  troops  in  and 
around  Bomney  amounted  to  eleven  thousand  men,  under  command  of 
Oen.  Shields.  This  officer  felt  so  certain  that  Jackson  was  bent  on  cross- 
ing the  Potomac,  that,  though  forty  miles  above,  he  transferred  his  whole 
command  to  the  north  bank  to  dispute  the  supposed  passage.  As  soon  as 
Jackson  was  informed  of  this,  he  marched  up  the  south  bank  to  Romney, 
surprised  and  captured  many  of  the  enemy,  and  destroyed  what  ho  could 
not  carry  away  of  Shields'  immense  stores,  amounting  to  some  half  a  milr 
lion  of  dollars.  Leaving  a  small  force  in  Bomney,  Jackson  returned  with 
big  army  to  Winchester.  The  success  of  his  expedition  was  complete ; 
Dut  it  had  been  terribly  purchased,  for  hundredB  of  his  brave  men  had  sunk 
ander  the  exposure  of  the  march,  or  were  long  on  the  sick-list  from  its 
effects. 

With  this  movement  closed  the  campaign  of  the  winter  in  Virginia. 
The  armies  of  Johnston  and  Beauregard,  at  Centreville  and  Manassas,  of 
Huger,  at  Norfolk,  of  Magruder  on  the  Peninsula,  of  Jackson  at  Win- 
cheater,  and  the  bodies  of  troops  from  Evansport  to  Acqiiia  on  the  Poto- 
mac, in  the  Alleghany  Moimtains  and  around  Bichmond,  rested  for  a 
season  in  their  winter  quarters ;  and  fields  of  Virginia  soon  to  run  red  with 
blood,  were  now  covered  with  mantles  of  snow  and  ice. 
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The  Federals  had  one  immense  and  peculiar  advantage  in  the  war ; 
and  they  were  prompt  to  use  it.  The  superiourity  which  a  large  nav}- 
K^vo  them  may  be  estimated  when  we  reflect  that  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Confederacy  stretched  in  a  continuous  line  of  eighteen  hundred  miles ;  that 
along  tiiis  were  scattered  sea-p<Hts,  many  of  them  without  the  protection 
of  the  feeblest  battery ;  and  that  the  Mississi}^!,  with  its  tributaries  was 
ID  inland  sea,  which  gave  access  to^tbe  eneniy  almost  as  freely  as  the  Gulf 
of  llexico* 
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At  the  opening  of  the  war,  President  Lincoln  found  under  hig  com 
mand*  a  navy  of  ninety  ships  of  war,  carrying  eighteen  hundred  and  nine 
guns.  In  little  more  than  a  year  from  that  time  the  Federal  navy  em- 
braced three  hundred  and  eighty-six  ships  and  steamers,  carrying  three 
thousand  and  twenty-seven  guns.  Keels  were  laid  not  only  in  the  Eastern 
ship-yards,  but  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Kivers ;  iron  armour  was  pre- 
pared ;  mortar  ketches  were  built ;  the  founderies  and  shops  worked  day 
and  night  upon  engines,  plates,  and  guns. 

While  this  wonderful  energy  was  being  displayed  by  the  North  in 
preparations  to  operate  against  our  sea-coast,  and  by  fleets  of  gunboats  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  to  drive  our  armies  out  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  the  Oonfederate  Government  showed  a  singular 
apathy  with  respect  to  any  work  of  defence.  The  Confederate  Congress 
had  made  large  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  gunboats  on  the 
Mississippi  waters ;  there  was  the  best  navy-yard  on  the  continent  oppo- 
•site  Norfolk  ;  there  were  valuable  armouries  with  their  machinery  at  Kich- 
mond;  and  although  the  Confederate  Government  was  very  far  from 
competing  with  the  naval  resources  of  the  enemy,  yet  there  is  no  doubt, 
with  the  means  and  appliances  at  hand,  it  might  have  created  a  consider- 
able fleet.  In  no  respect  was  the  improvidence  of  this  Government  moi-e 
forcibly  illustrated  than  in  the  administration  of  its  naval  affairs ;  or  its 
unfortunate  choice  of  ministers  more  signally  displayed  than  in  the  selection 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  Mr.  Mallory  of  Florida,  a  notoriously  weak 
man,  who  was  slow  and  blundering  in  his  oflSce,  and  a  butt  in  Congress 
for  his  ignorance  of  the  river  geography  of  the  country. 

The  consequences  of  the  defenceless  and  exposed  condition  of  the  Con- 
federate sea-coast  were  soon  to  be  realized;  and  many  intelligent  men 
already  took  it  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  war  the 
Confederacy  would  lose  not  only  all  her  sea-ports,  but  every  fort  and  bat- 
tery to  which  the  floating  guns  of  the  enemy  could  get  access. 

In  the  year  1861,  two  naval  expeditions  were  sent  down  the  Carolina 
coast ;  and  their  results  gave  serious  indications  of  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  arm  of  the  enemy's  service  on  the  slight  fortifications  of 
our  ocean  frontier.  The  first  of  these  expeditions  was  designed  against 
Hatteras  Inlet.*  To  reduce  two  extemporized  works  there,  mounting  alto- 
gether fifteen  guns,  the  enemy,  with  his  usual  prodigality  of  preparation 
and  care  to  ensure  victoiy,  sent  an  enormous  sea  armament,  carrying  one 
hundred  heavy  guns,  and  a  naval  and  military  force  numbering  not  less 
than  three  thousand  men.  The  fieet  was  under  the  command  of  Commo- 
dore Stringham,  while  Maj.-Gen.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  commanded  the 
force  intended  to  operate  on  land.  On  the  26th  of  August  the  expedition 
sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe,' arriving  oS  Hatteras  on  the  28th.  Three 
hundred  and  fifteen  men,  with  a  twelve-pound  rifled  gun,  and  twelve^ 
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ponnd  howitzer,  were  landed  Bafelj,  but  in  attempting  to  land  more,  two 
gnnboats  were  swamped  in  the  Burf.  In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  opened 
a  tremendons  bombardment  npon  one  of  the  Confederate  works.  Fort 
Clark.  The  ships,  secure  in  their  distance,  and  formidable  by  tlieir  long 
range  guns,  kept  up  a  teiTific  fire,  which  rained  nine  and  eleven  inch  shells 
upon  the  fort,  at  the  rate  of  seven  in  a  minute,  shattering  to  pieces  tbe 
wooden  structures  exposed,  killing  and  wounding  a  few  of  the  men,  and 
cutting  down  the  flag-staff  from  which  floated  the  Confedei;ate  ensign. 
Finding  the  work  untenable,  it  was  decided  by  Commodore  Barron,  the 
Confederate  oflicer  in  command,  to  retire  to  Fort  Hatteras. 

At  hftlf-past  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  Federal  fleet  steamed 
in  from  the  ocean,  and  approaching  within  a  mile  and-  a  quarter  of  Fort 
Hatteras,  renewed  the  bombardment.  The  unequal  combat  continued  for 
some  hours.  Assaulted  by  nearly  a  hundred  heavy  cannon,  the  fort  was 
unable  to  reach  effectively  with  its  feeble  thirty-two  pounders,  the  ships 
which  lay  at  a  safe  distance,  pouring  from  their  ten-inch  rifle  pivot  guns  a 
stonn  of  shells  upon  the  bomb-proofs  and  batteries.  About  noon,  the  fort 
surrendered.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  ten  killed,  thirteen 
wounded,  and  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  prisonei-s.  The  Federals  had  five 
men  wounded. 

But  the  Federals  were  to  obtain  a  much  more  important  success  at  a 
point  on  the  coast  further  south.  In  the  latter  part  of  October  a  great 
fleet  of  war-ships  and  transports  began  to  arrive  at  Old  Point,  and  in  a 
few  days  they  were  ready  for  their  departure.  80  formidable  an  arma- 
m^it  had  never  before  assembled  in  the  waters  of  America.  The  naval 
force  was  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Dupont,  flag-officer  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron ;  it  consisted  of  flfteen  war-steamers ;  the 
land  force  was  embarked  in  thirty  steam  vessels  and  six  sailing  ships, 
and  was  under  the  command  of  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman.  The  whole  force 
fell  very  little  below  twenty-five  thousand  men. 

On  the  3d  of  November  the  fleet  was  descried  approaching  the  south- 
em  coast  of  South  Carolina ;  and  then  for  the  first  time  it  became  appa- 
rent that  the  point  they  sought  was  Port  Royal  harbour.  To  defend  the 
harbour  and  approaches  to  Beaufort,  the  Confederates  had  erected  two 
sand  forts — one  at  Hilton  Head,  called  Fort  Walker,  and  the  other  at  Bay 
Point,  called  Fort  Beauregard.  The  first  had  sixteen  guns  mounted,  most 
of  them  thirty-two  pounders.  Fort  Beauregard  mounted  eight'  guns,  none 
of  the  heaviest  calibre.  The  garrisons  and  forces  in  the  vicinity,  number^ 
mg  about  three  thousand  men,  were  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Drayton. 

Having  carefully  reconnoitred  the  position  and  strength  of  the  forts,  a 

bombardment  was  opened  on  Fort  Walker  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 

November.     The  fleet  steamed  forward,  delivering  its  broadsides  with 

reaselesB  violence,  then  turning  in  a  sharp  elliptic,  it  steamed  back  in  the 
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same  order,  bo  as  to  £re  the  other  broadside  at  Fort  Walker,  and  load  in 
time  to  open  on  Fort  Beauregard  on  getting  mthin  range.  This  mancenvre 
doubtless  disturbed  the  aim  of  the  artillerists  in  the  forts;  thej  fired 
wildlj  and  with  but  little  effect.  The  dense  masses  of  smoke  which  the 
wind  drove  clear  of  the  ships,  and  packed  against  the  land  batteries,  ob- 
structed their  aim,  and  afforded  only  occasional  views  of  the  enemy  through 
the  lifting  cloud.  After  sustaining  a  bombardment  of  about  four  hours, 
the  forts  .surrendered.  The  condition  of  Fort  Walker,  at  this  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  report  of  Gen.  Drayton,  was  "  all  but  three  of  the  guns 
on  the  water  front  disabled,  and  only  five  hundred  pounds  of  powder  in  the 
magazine."  The  garrisons  and  the  men  outside  the  forts  retreated  acrofia 
the  plain  separating  them  from  the  woods.  The  Federal  loss  in  the  en- 
gagement was  eight  killed  and  twenty-three  wounded.  The  Confederatea 
lost  about  one  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded,  all  their  cannon,  a  number 
of  small  arms,  and  all  the  stores  collected  in  and  around  the  forts. 

The  capture  of  Port  Boyal  was  an  important  Federal  success.  It  gave 
to  the  enemy  a  point  for  his  squadrons  to  find  shelter,  and  a  convenient 
naval  depot.  It  gave  him  also  a  foothold  in  the  region  of  the  Sea-Islands 
cotton,  and  afforded  him  a  remarkable  theatre  for  his  anti-slavery  experi- 
ments. The  Beaufort  district,  commanded  now  by  the  enemy's  position, 
was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  thickly  settled  of  the  State.  It  contained 
about  fifteen  hundred  square  miles,  and  produced,  annually,  fifty,  millions 
of  pounds  of  rice,  and  fourteen  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  held  a  popn- 
Ijition  of  nearly  forty  thousand,  of  whom  more  than  thirty  thousand  were 
slaves. 

In  the  month  of  jt^ovember,  1861,  there  was  to  occur  a  naval  exploit  of 
the  enemy,  of  little  prowess,  but  of  such  importance  that  it  was  to  draw 
off  public  attention  from  the  largest  operations  of  the  war,  and  fix  it  unani- 
mously upon  the  issues  of  a  single  incident. 


THE 

On  the  8th  of  November,  Capt.  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  steam 
sloop-of-war  San  Jacinto,  overhauled  the  English  mail  steamer  Trent  in  the 
Bahama  Ghamiel,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  emis- 
saries, Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  who  were  passengers  on  board  that  ve&- 
sel,  and  were  proceeding  with  their  secretaries  on  a  mission  representing  the 
interests  of  the  Confederacy  at  the  courts  of  England  and  France.  The  San 
Jacinto  had  fired  a  shot  across  the  bows  of  the  mail  steamer  to  bring  her 
Jbo,  and  as  she  did  not  stop  for  that,  had  fired  a  shell  which  burst  close  by 
her.  The  unarmed  vessel  was  boarded  by  a  party  of  marines  under  com- 
mand of  Lieut.  Fairfax,  who  demanded  the  persons  of  the  commissioners 
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and  their  secretaries ;  and  on  their  claiming  the  protection  of  the  BritiBli 
flag,  and  refusing  to  leave  it  unless  by  actual  physical  force,  hands  were  laid 
(Ml  Mr.  Mason,  Lieut.  Fairfax  and  another  ofBcer  taking  him  by  the  collai 
of  tlie  coat  on  each  side,  and,  the  three  other  gentlemen  following,  the 
whele  party  was  thus  transferred  from  the  decks  of  the  Trent.  As  this 
Bcene  was  taking  place,  Commander  Williams,  of  the  British  Navy,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  English  mails  on  board  the  Trent,  said :  ^^  In  this  ship 
I  am  the  representative  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  I  call  upon  the 
officers  of  the  ship  and  passengers  generally,  to  mark  my  words,  when  in 
the  name  of  the  British  Government,  and  in  distinct  language,  I  denounce 
this  as  an  illegal  act,  an  act  in  violation  of  international  law  ;  an  act  indeed 
of  wanton  piracy,  which,  had  we  the  means  of  defence,  you  would  not 
dare  to  attempt." 

The  news  of  this  remarkable  outrage  was  received  in  England  with  a 
Btorm  of  popular  indignation.  Tlie  very  day  it  reached  Liverpool,  a  public 
meeting  was  held,  earnestly  calling  upon  the  Government  to  assert  the 
dignity  of  the  British  flag,  and  demand  prompt  reparation  for  the  outrage. 
This  appeal  went  np  from  all  classes  and  parties  of  the  i)eople.  The 
British  Government  exhibited  a  determined  sentiment  and  a  serious  concern 
in  the  matter.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  been  consulted  by  the  Gt)vem- 
meut,  approved  the  resentftil  demand  which  it  proposed  to  make  upon  the 
United  States,  and  suggested  that  ship-owners  should  instruct  the  captains 
of  outward-bound  vessels  to  signalize  any  English  vessels,  that  war  with 
America  was  probable.  The  Liverpool  underwriters  approved  the  suggea- 
tion.  The  British  Government  made  actual  preparations  for  war.  Kein- 
forcements  were  sent  to  Canada,  together  with  munitions  of  war  for  the 
f6w  fortifications  England  possessed  in  that  colony. 

Meanwhile  the  North  was  revelling  in  what  it  supposed  the  cheap  glory 
of  the  Trent  affair,  and  making  an  exhibition  of  vanity  and  insolence  con- 
cerning it,  curious  even  among  the  usual  exaggerations  of  that  people. 
The  act*  of  Capt.  Wilkes  was  not  only  approved  by  the  Federal  Secretary 
of  the  Navy ;  it  was  extravagantly  applauded  by  him.  He  accumulated 
words  of  praise,  and  declared  that  it  had  been  marked  by  **  intelligence, 
ability,  decision,  and  firmness."  The  man  who  had  made  himself  a  hero 
in  a  proceeding  in  which  he  encountered  no  peril,  received  the  public  and 
Dfficial  thanks  of  the  Congress  sitting  at  Washington.  The  Northern  press 
and  people  appeared  to  be  almost  insane  over  the  wonderful  exploit.  The 
city  of  New  York  offered  Capt.  Wilkes  the  hospitality  of  the  city.  Boston 
gave  him  a  festival.  Gov.  Andrew  of  Massachusetts  declared  that  tlie  act 
of  taking  four  unarmed  men  from  an  unarmed  vessel  was ''  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  services  that  bad  rendered  the  war  memorable,"  and  exulted  in 
the  idea  that  Capt.  Wilkes  had  '^  fired  his  shot  across  the  bows  of  the  ship 
that  bore  the  English  lian  at  its  head,"  forgetting  that  the  ship  bore  no 
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gons  to  replj  to  a  conra^  so  adventnrons.  The  New  York  Times  wrote 
,  in  this  Btraia:  ^^Th^%  k  no  drawback  to  our  jubilation.  The  universal 
Yankee  nation  is  getting  decidedly  awake.  As  for  Capt.  Wilkes  and  his 
command  let  the  handsome  thing  be  done.  Consecrate  another  Fourth 
of  Julj  to  him  ;  load  him  down  with  services  of  plate,  and  swords  of  the 
cunBingest  and  costliest  art  Let  us  encourage  the  happy  inspiration  that 
achieved  such  a  victory." 

But  while  the  '^  universal  Yankee  nation  "  was  thus  astir,  and  in  a  rage 
of  vanity,  the  South  watched  the  progress  of  the  Trent  question  with  a  koen 
and  eager  anxiety.  It  was  naturally  supposed,  looking  at  the  determina- 
tion of  England  on  the  one  side  and  the  unbounded  enthusiasm  in  the 
Northern  States  in  maintaining  their  side  of  the  question,  that  war  would 
ensue  between  the  parties.  It  was  already  imagined  in  the  South  that 
such  a  war  would  break  the  naval  power  of  the  North,  distract  her  means, 
and  easily  confer  independence  on  the  Southern  Confederacy.  There  were 
orators  in  Bichmond  who  already  declared  that  the  key  of  the  blockade  had 
been  lost  in  the  trough  of  the  Atlantic.  If  the  North  stood  to  the  issue,  the 
prospect  was  clear.  Gov.  Letcher  of  Virginia  addressed  a  public  meeting 
in  Virginia,  and,  in  characteristic  language,  declared  that  he  prayed 
nightly  that  in  this  matter,  ''  Lincoln's  backbone  might  not  give  way.' 
The  one  condition  of  war  between  England  and  the  North,  was  that  the 
latter  would  keep  its  position,  and  sustain  the  high  tone  with  which  it  had 
avowed  the  act  of  Capt.  Wilkes. 

But  this  condition  was  to  fail  suddenly,  signally  ;  and  the  whole  world 
was  to  be  amused  by  a  diplomatic  collapse,  such  as  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  modem  times.  When  the  arrest  of  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Slidell  was  first  made  known  at  Washington,  Secretary  Seward  had  writ- 
ten to  the  Federal  minister  in  London,  advising  him  to  decline  any  ex- 
planations, and  suggesting  that  the  grounds  taken  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  first  be  made  known,  and  the  argument  commence  with  it. 
But  the  British  Government  entered  *into  no  discussion  ;  it  disdained  the 
alignment  of  any  law  question  in  the  matter ;  and  with  singular  dignity 
made  the  naked  and  imperative  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  their  secretaries.  Mr.  Seward  wrote  back  a  letter,  which  must 
ever  remain  a  curiosity  in  diplomacy.  He  volunteered  the  argument  for 
the  surrender  of  the  parties ;  he  promised  that  they  should  be  ^'  cheer- 
fully "  liberated ;  he  declared  that  he  did  it  in  accordance  with  ^'  the  most 
cherished  principles  "  of  American  statesmanship  ;  but  in  the  close  of  this 
rei^arkable  letter  he  could  not  resist  the  last  resort  of  demagogueism  in 
mentioning  the  captured  commissioners,  who  had  for  weeks  been  paraded 
us  equal  to  the  fruits  of  a  victory  in  the  field,  as  persons  of  no  importance, 
and  saying :  '^  If  the  safety  of  this  Union  required  the  detention  of  the 
captured  persons,  it  woidd  be  the  right  and  duty  of  this  Government  to 
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detain  thenu^^    If  tliere  was  anytliing  wanting  to  complete  the  shame  of 
this  Go11a{)ee,  it  was  the  shallow  show  of  alacUtj  at  concession,  and  the 
attempt  to  substitute  a  sense  of  justice  for  what  all  men  of  common  dis*  J 
cernment  knew  was  the  alarm  of  cowardice. 

The  concession  of  Mr.  Seward  was  a  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Southern 
people.  The  contemplation  of  the  spectacle  of  their  enemy's  humiliation 
in  it  was'  but  little  compensation  for  their  disappointment  of  a  European 
complication  in  the  war.*  Indeed,  the  conclusion  of  the  Trent  affair  gave 
a  sharp  check  to  the  long  cherished  imagination  of  the  interference  of 
England  in  the  war,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  her  disputing  the  blockade, 
which  had  begun  to  tell  en  the  war-power  and  general  condition  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  Trent  correspondence  was  followed  by  declarations,  on 
the  Government  side  in  the  British  Parliament,  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 
In  the  early  part  of  February,  1862,  Earl  Russell  had  declared  that  the 
blockade  of  the  American  ports  had  been  effective  from  the  IStii  of  Au- 
gust, in  the  face  of  the  facts  that  the  despatches  of  Mr.  Bunch,  the  English 
consul  at  Charleston,  said  that  it  was  not  so ;  and  that  authentic  accounts 
and  letters  of  merchants  showed  that  any  ships,  leaving  for  the  South, 
conld  be  insured  by  a  premium  of  seven  and  a  half  to  fifteen  •  per  cent. 
But  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gregory  disputed  the  minister's  state- 
ment, mentioned  the  evidence  we  have  referred  to,  and  asserted  that  Eng- 
land's non-observation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  a  deception  for  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  an  ambuscade  for  the  interests  of  commerce  through- 
out the  world. 

*  The  Biofamond  Bxmmner  Ind  Ae  foUowing  to  say  of  the  aititlide  of  the  enemy  m  the  matter : 
**  Never,  dnce  the  humiliation  of  the  Doge  and  Senate  ^  Genoa  before  the  footstool  of  I^ 
hiB  any  nation  oonaented  to  a  degradation  so  deep.  If  Lincoln  and  Seirard  intended  to  give  them 
np  at  a  menace,  why,  their  people  will  ask,  did  they  ever  capture  the  ambaasadoura  ?  Why  the  ex- 
ultant hurrah  over  the  event,  that  went  up  from  nineteen  milUons  of  throats  ?  Why  the  glorification 
of  Wilkes  ?  Why  the  cowardly  faisults  to  two  unarmed  gentlemen,  their  doee  imprisonment,  and 
the  Uoodthirsty  movements  of  Congress  in  thdr  regard  ?  But,  most  of  all,  why  did  the  Giovemment 
of  Uncob  indulge  a  lull  Cabinet  with  an  unanhnous  resolution  that,  under  no  circumstances,  should 
the  United  States  surrender  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason  ?  Why  did  they  encourage  the  popular  senti- 
ment 10  a  amilar  position  ?  The  United  States  Government  and  people  swore  the  great  oath  te 
Btind  on  the  grmmd  they  had  taken ;  the  American  eagle  was  brou^t  out ;  he  sct-eedied  his  kmdeti 
lereedi  of  defiance— thea 

*I>ropi  like  a  otaven  eodk  Us  oodqnered  wing* 
at  die  nm  growl  of  the  lion.    This  is  the  attitude  of  the  enemy.** 
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KENTUOKT. — PPPULAB  DELTTSION  AS  TO  JOHNSTON^S  8TBENGTH. — HOPELESSNESS  OF  HIS 
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OBANT's  ascent  OF  THB  TXNNB86BB.— CAPTUBB  OF  FOBT  HENBT.— NOBLB  AND  GALLANT 
CONDUCT  OF  GEN.  TILGHMAN. — ^BATTLE  OF  FOBT  DONELSON. — JOHNSTON^S  BBASON8  FOB 
MAKING  A  BATTLB  THEBE. — COMMANDS  OF  BUCXNBB,  PILLOW,  AND  FLOTD.— SITE  AND 
8TBENGTH  OF  THB  FOBT.— ^BATTLE  OF  THB  TBENCHES. — ENGAGEMENT  OF  THE  GUNBOATS. 
—TWO  DATS*  SUCCESS  OF  THB  CONFEDBBATES.— 6UFFBBING  OF  THE  TB00P8  FBOM  COLD.— 
BZF08UBB  OF  THE  WOUNDED. — ^FBDBBAL  BBINFOBOEMBNT8.— THB  CONFBDBBATB  COUNCIL 
OF  WAB. — PLAN  OF  ATTACK,  TO  BZTBICATB  THX  GABBI80N. — A  FIEBCB  AND  TEBBIBLB 
CONFUCT. — THB  FBDBBAL8  FOBCED  BACK  T0WABD8  THE  WYNNES  FEBBY.BOAD. — THB  OP- 
POETUNITY  OF  EXIT  LOST. — GEN.  BUCKNEB^S  EXPLANATION. — A  COMMBNTABY  ON  MILI- 
TABY  HBSITATION. — HOW  THE  DAY  WAS  LOST.— NINE  HOUBS  OF  COMBAT. — SCENES  ON 
THE  BATTLE-FIELD. — COUNCIL  OF  CONFEDEBATB  OBNEBALS. — GEN.  PILLOW^S  PBOPOSITION. 

— LITBBAL  BEPOBT  OF  THX  CONVEBSATION  OF  GENS.  FLOYD,  PILLOW,  AND  BUCKNBB. ^A 

BUBBENDEB  DETEBMINED. — ^ESCAPE  OF  FLOYD  AND  PILLOW. — ^BUCKNBB^S  LBTTEB  TO 
GBANT. — JOHNSTON^S  MOYBMENT  TO  NASHTILLB. — EXCITEMENT  THEBE. — BETBEAT  OF 
JOHNSTON^B  COMMAND  TO  MUBFBBBSBOBO\ — PANIC  IN  NASHVILLE.— CAPTUBE  OF  BOANOKB 
ISLAND  BY  THE  ENEMY. — BUBNSIDE^S  EXPEDITION.— GEN.  WISE^S  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  IM- 
P0BTAN(3b  of  BOANOKB  ISLAND. — HIS  COBBESPONDENCB  AND  INTBBYIBWS  WITH  8B0BB- 
TABY  BENJAMIN. — ^DEFENCES  OF  THE  ISLAND. — NAVAL  ENGAGBMENT.— COMMODORB 
LYNCHES  BQUADBON. — ^LANDING  OF  THE  ENEMY  ON  THE  ISLAND. — DBFBCTrVB  BECON- 
XrOISBANCB  OF  THB  CONFEDBBATES. — THEIB  WOBKB  FLANKED. — THB  8UBBBNDEB. — PUS- 
Binr  OF  THX  OONFBDBBATX  GUNB0AT8. — EXTENT  OF  THB  DISASTXB. — CBN8UBB  OF  THX 
BICHMOHD  AUTH0BITIX8.— BBOBXTABY  BENJAMIN  ACCUSED  BY  THE  CONFEDEBATB  iX>NGBEBe. 

The  year  1862  is  a  remarkable  one  in  the  history  of  the  war.    It 
opened  with  a  fearful  train  of  disasters  to  the  Confederacy  that  brought  it 
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almost  to  the  brink  of  despair,  and  then  was  suddenly  illuminated  bj^snc- 
ccsses  that  placed  it  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  hope,  and  pnt  it  even  in 
instant  expectation  of  its  independence. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1861,  while  the  Confederacy  was  but  little  actlTe, 
the  North  was  sending  into  camp,  from  her  great  population,  regiments 
uombered  by  hundreds ;  was  drilling  her  men,  heaping  up  ammunition 
and  provisioDS,  building  gunboats  for  the  western  rivers,  and  war-ships 
for  the  coast,  casting  mortars  and  moulding  cannon.  She  was  preparing, 
with  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  to  strike  those  heavy  blows  in 
Tennessee  and  Louisiana  under  which  the  Confederate  States  reeled  and 
staggered  almost  to  fainting,  and  from  which  they  recovered  by  a  series  of 
saccesses  in  Virginia,  the  most  important  of  the  war,  and  the  most  bril- 
Uant  in  the  martial  annals  of  any  people. 

We  enter  first  upon  the  story  of  disaster.  Despite  the  victory  of  Bel- 
mont, the  Confederate  situation  in  Kentucky  was  one  of  extreme  weakness. 
Gen.  Albert  Sydney  Johnston  had  assumed  command  of  the  Confederate 
forces  in  the  Western  department.  He  had  occupied  Bowling  Green  in 
Kentucky,  an  admirably  selected  position,  with  Green  Biver  along  his 
front,  and  railway  communication  to  Nashville  and  the  whole  South. 
Had  he  simply  to  contend  with  an  enemy  advancing  from  Louisville,  he 
would  have  had  but  little  to  fear ;  but  Grant  had  command  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee  rivers,  and  while  he  might  thus  advance  with  his 
gunboats  and  transports  upon  Nashville,  Buell,  the  other  Federal  com- 
mander, was  prepared  to  attack  in  front. 
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Having  failed,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Columbus,  the  next  movement  of  the 
enemy  in  Kentucky  was  to  be  made  against  the  Confederate  right  at 
Mill  Springs,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Cumberland.  Brig.-Gen.  ZoUi- 
coffer  had  "been  reinforced  and  superseded  by  Maj.-Gen.  Crittenden,  and  a 
small  but  gallant  anny  had  been  collected  for  the  defense  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  position  of  the  Confederates  was  advanced  across  the  Cumber- 
land to  Camp  Beech  Grove ;  and  the  camp  was  fortified  with  earth-works. 

Hie  Federal  army  in  Eastern  Kentucky  occupied  Somerset  and  Colum- 
bia, towns  to  the  north  of,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Cumberland  Eiver.  Two  strong  colimaps  of  the  enemy  were  thus  advanc- 
ing upon  Gen.  Crittenden ;  and  he  formed  the  determination  to  fall  upon 
*Cfae  nearest  column,  that  under  Tliomas  advancing  from  Columbia,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  troops  under  General  Schoepf  from  Somerset. 

But  there  were  other  reasons  which  determined  Crittenden  with  his 
Auall  army  of  about  four  thousand  men  to  risk  a  battle  against  Thomas' 
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coluinii,  which  constBted  of  two  brigades  of  infantrj,  and  was  greatlj  his 
Bupcrionr  in  artillery.  His  troopB  had  been  in  an  almost  starving  condi- 
tion  for  some  time.  For  several  weeks  bare  existence  in  the  camp  was 
Very  precarious,  from  want  of  provisions  and  forage.  Regiments  fre- 
quently subsistwi  on  one  third  rations,  and  this  very  frequently  of  bread 
alone.  Wayne  County,  which  was  alone  productive  in  this  region  of  Ken- 
tucky, had  been  exhausted,  and  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Tennessee 
could  furnish  nothing  to  the  support  of  the  army.  The  condition  of  the 
roads  and  the  poverty  of  the  intervening  section  rendered  it  impossible  to 
transport  from  Knoxville,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 
The  enemy  from  Columbia  commanded  the  Cumberland  Eiver,  and  only 
one  boat  was  enabled  to  come  up  with  supplies  from  Nashville.  With  the 
channel  of  communication  closed,  the  position  became  untenable  without 
attack.  Only  com  could  be  obtained  for  the  horses  and  mules,  and  this  in 
such  small  quantities  that  often  cavalry  companies  were  sent  out  on  un- 
shod horses  which  had  eaten  nothing  for  two  days. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of  January  a  council  of  war  was  called. 
The  position  of  the  enemy  was  unchanged ;  Fishing  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Cumberland,  was  swollen  by  recent  rains ;  the  force  of  the  enemy  at 
Somerset  was  cut  oflf  by  this  stream,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  join 
Thomas'  column  moving  from  Columbia,  until  the  freshet  had  subsided. 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  attack  Thomas,  before  the  Somerset  brigade  * 
could  unite  with  him. 

The  march  began  at  midnight.  The  first  column,  commanded  by  Oen. 
Zollicoffer,  consisted  of  four  regiments  of  infantry  and  four  guns ;  the 
second,  under  Gen.  Carroll,  in  support,  of  three  regiments  and  two  guns, 
the  reserve  of  ^  one  regiment  and  two  battalions  of  cavalry.  The  Confed- 
erates were  poorly  supplied  with  artillery ;  but  happily  the  undulating  and 
wooded  surface  of  the  country  presented  but  little  opportunity  for  the  use 
of  that  arm. 

As  the  morning  of  the  19th  January  broke,  the  firing  of  the  enemy's 
pickets  made  a  brisk  prelude  to  the  contest,  and  by  eight  o'clock  the  battle 
opened  with  great  fury.  Zollicoffer's  brigade  pushed  ahead,  and  drove 
the  Federals  some  distance  through  the  woods,  and  were  endeavouring  to 
force  their  way  to  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  fully  commanded  the  whole 
field.  He  was  ascending  the  hill  when  the  heaviest  firing  told  where  the 
battle  raged.  He  sent  for  reinforcements,  and  the  brigade  of  Oten.  Carroll 
was  ordered  up.  When,  in  another  moment,  it  was  announced  that  he 
was  killed,  a  sudden  gloom  pervaded  the  field  and  depressed  the  army. 
He  had  fallen  on  the  crest  of  the  hill — the  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  which 
he  had  almost  driven  them  from,  and  which  once  gained,  the  day  was 
ours.  The  enemy  in  front  of  him  in  the  woods,  after  a  few  moments'  ces- 
sation of  firing  and  some  movements,  was  taken  by  him  to  be  a  regiment 
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of  his  own  command,  and  he  rode  up  to  give  them  a  command,  when  he 
was  shot  down,  pierced  by  several  balls.* 

The  fall  of  this  gallant  leader,  and  a  movement  of  the  enemy  to  flank 
the  Confederates,  completed  their  disorder.  Gen.  Crittenden  attempted  to 
rally  the  troops  by  the  most  conspicnous  displays  of  personal  daring,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  conrt  death,  as  he  reined  up  his  horse  again  and  again 
abreast  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  exhorted  his  men  to  stand  their  ground. 
Bat  the  tide  of  retreat  had  set  in,  and  all  that  coald  be  done  teas  to  steady 
the  men  as  they  moved  back  to  their  entrenchments  at  Camp  Beech 
Grove.  The  Confederates  left  upon  the  field  about  three  hundred  killed 
and  wounded,  and  lost  about  a  hundred  prisoners.  But  this  was  not  the 
measure  of  the  disaster. 

The  enemy  did  not  attempt  an  enei^tic  pursuit.  He  followed  the  re* 
treating  Confederates  as  far  as  their  entrenchments,  in  front  of  which  he 
halted  for  the  night.  The  Confederates,  unprovided  with  rations  and  the 
necessary  supplies  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  entrenched  position,  and 
fearing  lest  they  should  be  cut  off,  retreated  across  the  Citoberland  Eiver 
during  the  night.  Tlie  crossing  was  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  small  steamer, 
which  had  made  its  way  with  supplies  for  the  army  from  Nashville  some 
days  previous.  Time  permitted,  however,  only  the  transportation  of  the 
men;  and  Oen.  Crittenden  effected  his  retreat  after  having  lost  all  his 
baggage,  camp  equipage,  wagons,  horses,  and  artillery. 

The  battle  of  Fishing  Creek  was  not  remarkable  for  lists  of  killed  and 
wounded ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  the  most  serious  disaster  that  had  yet 
befallen  the  Confederate  arms.  It  practically  surrendered  to  the  enemy 
the  whole  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  T\\e  right  of  the  defensive  line  of  the 
Confederates  was  now  broken,  and  the  value  of  their  position  greatly  im- 
paired. On  the  other  part  of  their  line — ^that  through  Western  Kentucky, 
where  the  rivers  and  railroads  passed  which  afforded  an  entrance  into  Ten- 
nefisee,  and  so  to  the  heart  of  the  Southern  States — an  inadequate  force 
under  Gen.  Albert  Sydney  Johnston  was  extended  from  Bowling  Green 
on  the  right  to  Columbus  on  the  left,  presenting  to  the  enemy  advantages 
of  attack  which  he  could  not  fail  to  perceive. 

*  The  dead  body  of  Zollicoffer  wu  brutaUy  ioBulted  by  the  enemy.  The  Oinoumad  Commgreial 
notamed  the  following  sentiment  expressed  on  behalf  of  what  was  styled  hi  the  usoal  Yankee 
BMgniloqttenoe  and  Tirtaods  phrase  '*  a  conquering  anny,  battling  for  the  right :  ** 

**  The  corpse  lay  by  the  side  of  the  road  along  wUch  we  all  passed,  and  all  had  a  fair  view  of 
what  was  once  ZolUcoffer.  I  saw  the  lifeless  body  as  it  lay  in  a  fence-comer  by  the  side  of  the 
nad,  bat  Zollioofl^  himself  is  now  in  helL  Hell  is  a  fittbg  abode  for  aU  such  arch-traitors.  May 
lO  the  other  chief  conspirators  hi  this  rebellion  soon  share  Zolliooffer's  fate— shot  dead  throngh  the 
iastnunentality  of  an  arenghig  God — their  spirits  sent  straightway  to  hell,  and  their  lifeless  bodies 
Be  m  a  fence^sonier,  their  faces  spattered  with  mud,  and  their  garments  divided  up,  and  eyen  the 
hah*  of  tlieb  head  cut  off  and  pulled  out  by  an  unsympathizing  soldiery  of  a  conquering  army,  bat> 
diag  for  the  right" 
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Kever  was  there  such  a  popular  delusion  in  the  Confederacy  as  that 
.with  respect  to. the  strength  of  Johnston's  army.  The  Richmond  ne^-s- 
papei-8  could  not  "  see  why  Johnston  did  not  muster  his  forces,  advanco 
farther  into  Kentucky,  capture  Louisville,  push  across  the  Ohio,  sack  Cin- 
cinnati, and  carry  the  war  into  Africa."  But  at  the  time  these  pleasing 
anticipations  of  an  advance  movement  were  indulged,  Johnston  actually 
did  not  have  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  utter  inadequacy 
of  his  force,  and  the  exposure  of  liis  flanks  and  rear,  were  well  known  to 
the  proper  Confederate  autliorities.  But  the  Kichmoud  Government  ap- 
peared to  hope  for  results  without  the  legitimate  means  for  acquiring 
them  ;  to  look  for  relief  from  vague  and  undefined  sources ;  and  to  await^ 
with  dull  expectation,  what  was  next  to  happen.  There  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  war  than  the  false,  impressions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  as  to  the  extent  of  our  forces  at  tlie  principal  strategic 
point  in  Kentucky,  and  the  long  and  apathetic  toleration  by  the  Goviem- 
ment  in  Kichmond  of  a  prospect  that  promised  notliing  but  eventual 
disaster.  % 

Shorly  after  the  disaster  at  Fishing  Creek,  Gen.  Beauregard  had  been 
sent  from  the  Potomac  to  Gen.  Johnston's  lines  in  Kentucky.  At  a  con- 
ference between  the  two  generals,  Beauregard  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  smallness  of  Gen.  Johnston's  forces,  and  was  impressed  with  the  dan- 
ger of  his  position.  Buell  was  in  front ;  the  right  flank  was  threatened  by 
a  large  Federal  force  under  Thomas ;  while  the  Cumberland  River  offered 
an  opportunity  to  an  attack  in  the  rear,  and  held  the  key  to  Nashville. 

A  large  force  of  Federals  had  been  collected  at  Paducah,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  with  a  view  to  offensive  operations  on  the  water. 
This  river  penetrated  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  and  was  navigable  for 
steamera  for  two  or  three  hundred  miles.  There  was  nothing  to  resist  the 
enemy's  advance  up  the  stream  but  a  weak  and  imperfectly  constructed 
fort.  The  Cumberland  was  a  still  more  important  river,  and  the  avenue 
to  Nashville ;  but  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  the  enemy  save  Furt  Don- 
elson,  and  from  that  point  the  Federal  gunboats  could  reach  Nashville  in 
six  or  eight  hours,  arid  strike  a  vital  blow  at  the  whole  system  of  Confed- 
erate defences  north  of  the  capital  of  Tennessee. 

Gen.  U.  8.  Grant  commenced  his  ascent  of  the  Tennessee  River  early 
in  February,  1862,  with  a  mixed  force  of  gunboats  and  infantry  columns, 
/the  latter  making  parallel  movements  along  the  banks.  On  the  4th  of 
February  the  expedition  arrived  at  Fort  Henry,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  and  near  the  lines  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  fort  was  obvi- 
ously untenable,  being  so  absurdly  located,  that  it  was  enfiladed  from  three 
or  four  points  on  the  opposite  shore,  while  other  points  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river  commanded  it  at  easy  cannon  range.  But  there  were  more 
than  twenty-five  hundred  Confederate  troops  in  the  vicinity,  under  the 
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eommand  of  Gen.  lllgliman ;  and  to  cover  the  retreat  of  these,  it  became 
necesaarj  to  hold  the  fort  to  the  last  moment,  and  to  sacrifice  the  small 
garrison  for  the  larger  number. 

Gen.  Grant  was  moving  up  the  east  bank  of  the  river  from  his  landing 
three  miles  below,  with  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men ;  whilst  Gen. 
Smith,  with  six  thousand  men,  was  moving  up  the  west  bank  to  take  a 
position  within  four  or  five  hundred  yards,  which  would  enable  him  to 
enfilade  the  entire  works.  The  only  chance  for  Gen.  Tilghman  was  to 
delay  the  enemy  every  nioment  possible,  and  retire  his  command,  now 
outside  the  main  work,  to  Fort  Donelson.  To  tljis  end  it  was  necessary  to 
fight  the  eleven  guns  of  Fort  Henry  against  an  armament  of  fifty-four 
guns,  and  an  enemy  nearly  twenty  thousand  strong,  as  long  as  possible. 

Gen.  Tilghman  nobly  devoted  himself  to  the  fate  of  the  garrison,  in- 
stead of  joining  the  main  body  of  troops  retiring  towards  Fort  Donelson, 
the  safety  of  whom  depended  upon  a  protracted  defence  of  the  fort.  He 
engaged  the  enemy  for  two  hours  and  ten  minutes ;  disabled  one  of  his 
gunboats,  and  infiicted  upon  him  a  loss  of  seventy-three  in  killed  and 
wounded ;  and  surrendered  only  when  the  enemy  was  breacliing  the  fort 
directly  in  front  of  his  guns.  The  brave  Confederate  commander  and  the 
small  garrison  of  forty  were  taken  prisoners,  after  having  sustained  a  loss 
of  about  twenty  killed  and  wounded. 

The  fall  of  Fort  Henry  was  an  unimportant  event,  of  itself ;  but  it  was 
the  signal  for  the  direction  of  the  most  anxious  attention  to  Fort  Donelson 
cm  the  Cumberland. 
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Grant  approached  Fort  Donelson,  with  immense  columns  of  infantry, 
and  with  liis  powerful  fieet  of  gunboats  under  command  of  Commodore 
Foote.  Gen.  Johnston  had  devoted  the  larger  part  of  his  army  to  the 
defence  of  this  important  post.  He  had  determined  to  fight  for  Nashville 
at  Donelson  ;  and  he  had  given  the  best  paii;  of  his  army  to  do  it,  retain- 
iug  only  to  cover  his  front  about  eleven  thousand  effective  men.  Gen. 
Bnckner  had  repaired  to  Fort  Donelson  with  a  command  embracing  most 
of  the  troope  who  had  composed  the  central  army  of  Kentucky.  On  the 
10th  of  February,  Gen.  Pillow  arrived  with  a  body  of  Tennessee  troops. 
On  the  18th,  Gen.  Floyd  arrived  with  his  brigade  of  Virginians,  and  as 
senior  brigadier  took  command  of  the  whole  Confederate  force  assembled 
\i  Donelson. 

The  site  of  the  fortification  commanded  a  stretch  of  the  river  for  more 
tlian  two  miles.  The  armament  of  the  batteries  consisted  of  eight  33- 
pcHinders,  three  32-pound  carronades,  one  8-inch  columbi^d,  and  one  82- 
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pounder  rifled  gun.    A  line  of  entrenchm^its  about  two  inileB  in  extent 
wae  occupied'  by  the  troops. 

As  the  sun  rose  on  the  13tb  of  February,  the  cannonade  from  otte  oi 
tlie  enemy's  gunboats  announced  the  opening  of  the  conflict,  which  was 
destined  to  continue  for  several  days  and  nights.  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
enemy's  infantry  moved  forward  upon  the  entrenchments,  along  the  whrie 
line.  They  were  met  by  a  scorching  fire,  and  wei;e  repeatedly  driven 
back.  The  day  closed  with  the  disastrous  repulse  of  the  enemy  from  the 
trenches  'at  every  point  of  assault  They  withdrew  their  infantry,  but 
kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  artilleiy  and  sharpshooters,  by  which  the  Con- 
Sdderates  were  harassed,  and  deprived  of  rest  and  refreshment. 

It  was  expected  that  the  next  day  the  enemy  would  renew  his  attack 
upon  the  entrenchments.  The  morning  passed  without  any  indications  of 
such  an  onset.  The  smoke  of  a  large  number  of  gunboats  and  steamboats 
on  the  river  was  observed  a  short  distance  below,  and  information  at  the 
same  time  was  received  within  the  Confederate  lines  of  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements to  the  enemy,  who  was  already  reported  to  be  more  than  twen- 
ty thousand  strong. 

At  half-past  two  o'clock  the  Federal  fleet  drew  near  the  fort.  It  con- 
sisted of  six  boats,  carrying  forty-six  guns.  Five  of  these  iron-plated  'bat* 
teries  approached  in  line  of  battle,  en  echelon.  They  kept  up  a  constant 
fire  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Onoe  the  boats  got  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  tlie  'fort.  When  they  reached  the  point  of  the  nearest  ap- 
proach, the  fire  on  both  sides  was  tremendous.  That  of  the  Confederate 
batteries  was  too  destructive  to  be  borne.  Fifty-seven  shots  struck  the 
flag-ship,  and  more  than  a  hundred  in  all,  plunged  upon  the  decks  of  the 
assaulting  fleet.  Every  boat  was  disabled,  except  one,  which  kept  beyond 
the  range  of  tire.  With  great  difliculty,  the  shattered  iron-clads  were 
withdrawn  from  the  storm  of  shot  hailed  from  the  fort.  Fifty-four  men 
were  killed  and  wounded  on  the  boats,  while  in  the  batteries  not  one  man 
was  killed  or  seriously  hurt,  and  no  injury  was  done  to  the  works. 

The  incidents  of  two  days  had  been  altogether  in  favour  of  the  Confed- 
erates. Tbeir  casualties  were  small  ;^but  their  sufferings  had  been  extreme. 
The  conflict  had  commenced  on  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  winter ;  the 
thermometer  was  twenty  d^ees  below  the  freezing  point ;  and  while  the 
troops  watched  on  their  arms  in  the  trenches,  it  sleeted  and  snowed. 
Many  of  the  men  had  their  feet  and  hands  fit>zen.  Their  clothes  were 
stiff  from  frozen  water.  In  the  engagement  in  the  trenches,  many  of  the 
wounded  who  could  neither  walk  nor  crawl  had  been  left  in  the  narrow 
space  between  the  two  armies ;  and  as  no  flag  of  truce  was  allowed,  under 
which  they  might  have  been  brought  off,  they  lay  there  in  the  pitiless 
weather,  calling  in  vain  for  help.  Many  tlius  died  who  otherwise  might 
have  been  saved,  and  those  of  the  wounded  who  were  recovered  alive,  not 
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onto,  the  l^t  act  of  the  battle's  tragedy  had  been  closed,  were  blue  with 
oold,  and  covered  with  frost  and  snow. 

Reinforcements  were  now  continually  reaching  the  enemy.  Transports 
were  arriving  nearly  every  hour,  from  which  dark  streams  of  men  could 
be  seen  pouring  along  the  roads,  and  completing  the  investment  of  the 
lines  around  the  fort.  Indeed,  it  might  have  been  evident  from  the  first, 
that  the  whole  available  force  of  the  Federals  oh  the  western  waters  could 
and  would  be  concentrated  at  Fort  Donelson,  if  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  reduce  it.  It  was  fair  to  infer  that  while  the  enemy  kept  up  a  constant 
menace  of  attack,  his  object  was  merely  to  gain  time  to  pass  a  colanin 
above  the  works,  both  on  the  right  and  left  banks,  and  thus  to  cut  the 
Confederate  commnnicationsand  prevent  the  possibility  of  ^ress* 

On  the  night  of  the  14th,  Gen.  Floyd  called  a  council  of  the  officers  of 
divisions  and  brigades.  It  was  unanimously  determined  that  but  one 
course  was  left  by  which  a  rational  hoi>e  could  be  entertained  of  saving 
the  garrison,  and  that  was  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  his  position  on  our' 
left,  and  thus  to  pass  the  troops  into  the  open  country  lying  southward, 
towards  Nashville. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  that  Gen.  Pillow,  aided  by  Brigadier-General 
Boshrod  B.  Johnson,  with  three  brigades,  should  advance  to  the  assault  of 
the  enemy  on  the  right,  while  Gen.  Buckner,  with  his  force,  chiefly  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  troops,  should  advance  upon  the  left  and  centre 
of  the  enemy  along  the  Wyim's  Ferry  road,  which  led  from  the  river  and 
village  of  Dover,  and  was  the  only  practicable  route  to  Nashville.  When 
Oen.  Pillow  moved  out  of  his  position  next  morning,  he  found  the  enemy 
prepared  to  receive  him  in  advance  of  his  encampment.  For  nearly  two 
hours  the  battle  raged  fiercely  on  this  part  of  the  line,  with  very  little 
change  in  the  i>o6ition  of  the  adverse  forces. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  a  brigade  of  Mississippians  and  Tennesseans 
was  thrown  forward,  and  advanced  up  a  hollow,  firing  terrible  volleys  into 
the  enemy^s  right  flank.  This  hermc  band  of  troops,  less  than  fifteen  hun 
dred  in  number,  marched  up  the  hill,  loading  and  firing  as  they  moved, 
gaining  inch  by  inch,  on  an  enemy  at  least  four  times  their  number.  For 
one  long  hour  this  point  waa  hotly  contested  by  the  enemy.  At  last, 
Q]iable  to  bear  the  hot  assault,  the  Federals  gave  way,  and  fell  back  slowly 
to  the  left,  retiring  towards  the  Wynn's  Ferry  road. 

Ghsn.  Buckner's  advance  on  the  centre  and  left  of  the  enemy  was  re- 
tarded by  various  causes,  and  it  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  before  this  part  ol 
the  Ccnfedcrate  forces  became  fairly  engaged  with  the  enemy.  A  portion 
of  his  artfllery  opened  upon  the  flank  and  left  rear  of  the  enemy's  infantry, 
who  were  being  pressed  back  by  Gen.  Pillow's  division. 

As  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat  was  along  the  Wynn's  Ferry  road.  Gen. 
Bnckner  now  organized  an  attack  flirther  to  his  right,  up  a  deep  valley,  in 
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rear  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  enemy's  batteries.  The  advance  of  hia 
infantry  column  was  covered  by  artillery.  The  movement,  combined  with 
the  brisk  fire  of  three  batteries,  induced  a  rapid'  retreat  of  the  enemy,  who 
abandoned  a  section  of  his  artillery.  At  the  same  time  that  Buckner^s  in- 
fantry was  thus  penetrating  the  line  of  the  enemy's  retreat,  Forrest,  with  a 
jwrtion  of  his  cavalry,  charged  upon  their  right,  while  Pillow's  division 
was  pressing  their  extreme  right  about  balf  a  mile  further  to  the  left. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  crisis  of  the  battle  was  past.  Victory,  or  such 
success  as  they  had  sought,  seemed  to  be  within  the  grasp  of  the  Ck)nfed- 
erates.  The  Wynn's  Ferry  road  was  now  not  only  open,  but  cleared  of 
tlie  enemy  entirely  on  one  side,  and  for  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  other. 
Of  this  posture  of  affairs,  Gen.  Buckner,  in  his  official  report,  writes :  "  I 
awaited  the  arrival  of  my  artillery  and « reserves,  either  to  continue  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  or  to  defend  the  position  I  now  held,  in  order  that 
the  army  might  pass  out  on  the  road,  which  was  now  completely  covered 
by  the  position  occupied  by  my  division.  But  Gen.  Pillow  had  prevented 
my  artillery  from  leaving  the  entrenchments,  and  also  sent  me  reiterated 
orders  to  return  to  my  entrenchments  on  the  extreme  right.  I  was  in  the 
act  of  returning  to  the  lines,  when  I  met  Gen.  Floyd,  who  seemed  sur- 
prised at  the  order.  At  his  request  to  know  my  opinion  of  the  movement, 
I  replied  that  nothing  bad  occurred  to  change  my  views  of  the  necessity 
of  the  evacuation  of  the  post,  that  the  road  was  open,  that  the  first  part  of 
our  purpose  was  fully  ac^complished,  and  I  thought  we  should  at  once 
avail  ourselves  of  the  existing  opportunity  to  regain  our  communications. 
These  seemed  to  be  his  own  views  ;  for  he  directed  me  to  halt  my  troops 
and  remain  in  position  until  he  should  have  conversed  with  Gen.  Pillow, 
who  was  now  within  the  entrenchments.  After  that  consultation,  he  sent 
me  an  order  to  retire  within  the  lines,  and  to  repair  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  my  former  position  on  the  extreme  right,  which  was  in  danger  of 
attack." 

It  was  long  a  source  of  keen  regret  among  those  few  people  in  the 
Confederacy  who  knew  the  real  history  of  the  Fort  Donelson  battle,  that 
their  army  did  not  attempt  a  retreat  at  the  precise  period  of  opportunity. 
But  a  few  moments  of  that  superabundant  caution,  which  hesitates  to  seize 
the  crisis,  and  insists  upon  reconnoitring  an  advantage,  are  often  fatal 
upon  a  field  of  battle.  It  was  thought  by  those  superiour  to  Gen.  Buck- 
ner in  command,  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  a  retreat  while  the 
enemy,  though  defeated,  was  near  at  hand  with  fresh  troops. 

The  hesitation  was  fatal.  The  effect  of  the  violent  attack  of  the  Con- 
federates on  the  enemy's  right,  followed  up  by  Gen.  Buckner's  advance  on 
his  centre,  had  been  to  roll  over  his  immense  masses  towards  the  right  of 
the  Confederate  works,  immediately  in  front  of  their  river  batteries.  The 
advantage  was  instantly  appreciated.     The  enemy  drove  back  the  Confed* 
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erateSy  advaDced  on  the  trenches  on  the  extreme  right  of  Gen.  Buckner's 
command,  getting  possession,  after  a  stubborn  conflict  of  two  hours,  of  the 
most  important  and  commanding  position  of  the  battle-iield,  being  in 
the  rear  of  our  river  batteries,  and,  advancing  with  fresh  forces  towards 
our  left,  drove  back  our  troops  from  the  ground  that  had  been  won  in  the 
severe  and  terrible  conflict  of  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

After  nine  hours  of  combat,  the  enemy  held  the  field ;  he  had  changed 
the  fortune  of  the  day  by  a  quick  and  opportune  movement ;  and  he  now 
held  the  Confederates  in  circumstances  of  desperation.  Of  the  results  of 
the  day,  Gen.  Floyd  reported :  "  We  had  fought  the  battle  to  open  our 
way  for  oar  army,  and  to  relieve  us  irom  an  investment  which  would 
necessarily  reduce  us  and  the  position  we  occupied  by  famine.  We  had 
accomplished  our  object,  but  it  occupied  the  whole  day,  and  before  we 
could  prepare  to  leave,  after  taking  in  the  wounded  and  the  dead,  the 
enemy  had  thrown  around  us  again,  in  the  night,  an  immense  force  of 
fit»h  troops,  and  reoccupied  his  original  position  in  the  line  of  investment, 
thus  again  cutting  oS  our  retreat.  We  had  only  about  13,000  troops,  all 
told.  Of  these  we  had  lost  a  large  proportion  in  the  three  battles.  The 
command  had  been  in  the  trenches  night  and  day  for  five  days,  exposed 
to  snow,  sleet,  mud,  and  ice  and  water,  without  shelter,  without  adequate 
covering,  and  without  sleep.'' 

Hie  field  of  battle  was  thickly  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  Confederates  was  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred.  That  of  the 
enemy  Gen.  Floyd  conjectures,  in  his  oflScial  report,  to  have  been  at  least 
five  thousand. 

Ghastly  spectacles  were  abundant,  as  the  eye  ranged  over  this  scene  of 
mortal  strife ;  for  the  ground  was  in  many  places  red  with  frozen  blood, 
and  iLe  snow  which  lay  under  the  pine  thickets  was  marked  with  crimson 
streams.  There  were  two  miles  of  dead  strewn  thickly,  mingled  with  fii-c- 
arms,  artillery,  dead  horses,  and  the  paraphernalia  of  the  battle-field. 
Many  of  the  bodies  were  fearfully  mangled,  and  the  ponderous  artillery 
wheelfi  had  crushed  limbs  and  skulls.  The  dead  were  promiscuously  min- 
gled, sometimes  grappling  in  the  fierce  death-throe,  sometimes  facing  each 
other  80  they  gave  and  received  the  fatal  shot  and  thrust,  sometimes  hud- 
dled in  grotesque  shapes,  and  again  heaped  in  piles  which  lay  six  or  seven 
feet  deep. 

"  I  could  imagine,''  says  an  eye-witness  of  the  field  of  carnage,  "  noth- 
ing more  terrible  than  the  silent  indications  of  agony  that  marked  the  fea« 
tnres  of  the  pale  corpses  which  lay  at  every  step.  Though  dead  and  rigid 
in  every  muscle,  they  still  writhed,  and  seemed  to  turn  1o  catch  the  pass- 
ing breeze  for  a  cooling  breath.  Staring  eyes,  gaping  mouths,  clenched 
hands,  and  strangely  contracted  limbs,  seemingly  drawn  into  the  smaUest 
eompass,  as  if  1>y  a  mighty  eflfort  to  rend  asunder  some  irresistible  bond 
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which  held  them  down  to  the  torture  of  which  they  died:  One  sat  against 
a  tree,  and,  with  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open,  looked  up  into  the  sky,  as  if 
to  catch  a  glance  at  its  fleeting  spirit  Another  clutched  the  branch  of  an 
OYerhanging  tree,  and  hung  half-suspended,  as  if  in  the  death-paog  he  had 
raised  himself  partly  from  the  ground ;  the  other  had  grasped  his  faithful 
musket,  and  the  compression  of  his  mouth  told  of  the  determination  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  a  foe,  had  life  ebbed  a  minute  later.  A  third 
clung  with  both  hands  to  a  bayonet  which  was  buried  in  the  ground. 
Oreat  numbers  lay  in  heaps,  just  as  the  fire  of  the  artillery  mowed  them 
down,  mangling  their  forms  into  an  almost  undistioguishable  mass." 

Late  in  the  night  of  the  15th  of  February,  another  conference  of  gen- 
eral officers  was  called.  It  was,  indeed,  a  memorable  one.  Gen.  Pillow 
appears  to  have  favoured  a  proposition  for  a  desperate  onset  upon  the 
right  of  the  enemy's  forces,  with  the  prospect  of  thus  extricating  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  command.  Gen.  Buckner  remarked,  that  it  would 
cost  the  command  three-fourths  its  present  numbers  to  cut  its  way  out,  and 
it  was  wrong  to  sacrifice  three-fourths  to  save  one-fourth ;  that  no  ofBcer 
had  a  right  to  cause  such  a  sacrifice.  The  alternative  of  the  proposition 
was  a  surrender  of  the  position  and  command.  Qen.  Floyd  declared  that 
he  would  not  surrender  himself  a  prisoner,  and  proposed  to  escape  with 
such  portion  of  his  command  as  was  possible  on  two  small  steamers,  which 
had  arrived  from  Kashville  during  the  night.  Gen.  Pillow  remarked  that 
he  thought  there  were  no  two  persons  in  the  Confederacy  whom  tlie 
"  Yankees  "  would  prefer  to  capture  than  himself  and  Gen.  Floyd,  and 
asked  the  latter's  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  accompanying  him. 
To  this  inquiry  Gen.  Floyd  replied  that  it  was  a  question  for  every 
man  to  decide  for  himself.  Gen.  Pillow  then  addressed  the  inquiry  to 
Gten.  Buckner,  to  which  Gen.  Buckner  remarked  that  he  could  only  reply 
OS  Gen.  Floyd  had  done ;  that  it  was  a  question  for  every  officer  to  decide 
for  himself,  and  that  in  his  own  case  he  regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  remain 
with  his  men  and  share  their  fate,  whatever  it  might  be. 

It  was  then  aiTanged  that  the  command  should  be  passed.  Gen.  Buck- 
ner asked,  "  Am  I  to  consider  the  command  as  turned  over  to  me  ? "  G«n. 
Floyd  replied,  "  Certainly,  I  turn  over  the  command."  Gen.  Pillow  replied 
quickly,  "  I  pass  it.  I  will  not  surrender."  Gen.  Buckner  then  called  for 
pen,  ink,  paper,  and  a  bugler,  and  prepared  to  open  communication  with 
the  Federal  commander. 

A  number  of  men  had  fallen  in  battle  ;  some  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
had  been  removed ;  and  detachments  of  troops  had  escaped  under  Floyd, 
Pillow,  and  Forrest ;  leaving  the  number  surrendered  by  Gen.  Buckner  to 
the  enemy  less  than  nine  thousand  men.  Gen.  Grant  had  demanded 
"  Unconditional  Surrender  " — words,  which  the  Northern  populace  after- 
wards attached  to  his  name  as  a  peculiar  title  to  glory;   and  G^n. 
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Bndcner  replied :  "  The  distribution  of  the  forces  under  my  command, 
incident  to  an  unexpected  change  of  commanders,  and  the  overwhelming 
force  under  your  command,  compel  me,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  the  Confederate  arms  yesterday,  to  accept  the  ungenerous  and  un- 
chivalrous  terms  which  you  propose." 

The  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  was  the  heaviest  blow  that  had  yet  fallen  on 
the  Confederacy.  It  opened  the  whole  of  West  Tennessee  to  Federal 
occupation,  and  it  developed  the  crisis  which  had  long  existed  in  the 
West.  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  had  previously  ordered  the  evacuation  of  Bow- 
ling Qreen ;  and  the  movement  was  executed  while  the  battle  was  being 
fought  at  Donelson.  Gen.  Johnston  awaited  tlie  result  of  the  battle  oppo- 
dte  Kashville.  At  dawn  of  the  l©th  of  February  he  received  the  news  of 
a  defeat.  Orders  were  at  once  issued  to  push  tHe  army  forward  across  the 
river  as  soon  as  possible.  The  city  papers  or  extras  of  that  morning  pub- 
lished despatches  announcing  a  "  glorious  victory."  The  city  was  wild  with 
joy.  About  the  time  the  people  were  assembling  at  the  churches,  it  was 
announced  by  later  extras  that  '^  Donelson  had  fallen.'^  The  revulsion  was 
great  Governor  Harris  had  been  informed  of  the  fact  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  had  proceeded  to  Gen.  Johnston's  head-quarters  to  advise  with 
him  as  to  the  best  course  to  adopt  under  tho  altered  circumstances.  The 
General  said  that  Nashville  was  utterly  indefensible;  that  the  army 
wonld  pass  right  through  the  city  ;  that  any  attempt  to  defend  it  with  the 
means  at  his  command  would  result  in  disaster  to  the  army,  and  the  de- 
stmction  of  the  city ;  that  the  first  and  highest  duty  of  the  governor  wa^ 
to  the  public  trusts  in  his  hands,  and  he  thought,  to  discharge  them  prop- 
erij,  he  should  at  once  remove  the  archives  and  public  records  to  some 
safer  place,  and  call  the  Legislature  together  elsewhere  than  at  Nashville. 
Qen.  Johnston  retreated  with  his  army  towards  Murfreesboro\  leaving 
behind  him  a  scene  of  panic  and  dismay. 

The  confusion  at  Nashville  did  not  reach  its  height  until  a  humane  at- 
tempt was  made  to  distribute  among  the  poor  a  portion  of  the  public 
stores  which  could  not  be  removed.  The  lowest  passions  seemed  to  have 
been  aroused  in  a  large  mass  of  men  and  women,  and  the  city  appeared  a^ 
if  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  mob.  A  detachment  of  Forrest's  cavalry  en« 
deavoured  to  enforce  order.  Houses  were  closed,  carriages  and  wagons 
were  concealed,  to  prevent  the  mob  from  taking  possession  of  them. 
Horses  were  being  seized  everywhere.  After  every  other  means  failed,. 
Forrest  charged  the  mob,  before  he  could  get  it  so  dispersed  as  to  get 
.wagons  to  the  doors  of  the  departments,  to  load  up  the  stores  for  transpor- 
tation. Tlie  loss  of  public  stores  by  depredations  was  not  less  than  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  "  In  my  judgment,"  said  Col.  Forrest,  "  if  the  quarter- 
master and  commissary  had  remained  at  their  posts,  and  worked  diligently 
with  the  means  at  their  command,  the  government  stores  might  all  have 
14 
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been  Bayed  between  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Fort  DonelBon  and  the  arrival 
of  the  enemy  in  Nashville." 

We  shaK  complete  this  chapter  by  a  brief  acconnt  of  a  defeat  :f  Con- 
federate arms  that  preceded  by  several  days  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson, 
and  took  place  on  a  widely  separated,  theatre  of  the  war.  The  thread  of 
Confederate  disaster  takes  ns  here  from  the  tribntaries  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  low  and  melancholy  sea-line  of  North  Carolina. 


CAPTURB  OF  BOAKOKE  ISLAKD  BY  THE  ENEMT. 

Abont  the  middle  of  Jannary,  1862,  Oen.  Bnmside  entered  Pamlico 
Sound  at  the  head  of  an  expedition,  consisting  of  more  than  sixty  vessels 
of  all  kin(|s,  twenty-six  of  them  gunboats,  and  with  at  least  fifteen  thousand 
men.  It  readily  became  apparent  that  Roanoke  Island  was  the  first  ob- 
ject of  his  attack.  This  important  island  lies  in  the  broad  inlet  between 
Pamlico  and  Currituck  Sounds,  and  about  midway  between  the  main  land 
and  tlie  narrow  strip  of  bank  which  dykes  out  the  ocean.  It  was  of  great 
moment  to  the  South  to  defend  it,  for  its  possession  by  the  enemy  would 
unlock  to  them  Albemarle  and  Currituck  Sotmds,  open  to  them  eight  rivers, 
give  them  access  to  the  country  chiefly  supplying  provisions  to  Norfolk, 
and  enabl^  them  to  menace  that  city,  and  the  four  canals  and  two  rail- 
roads running  through  the  country  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

^  Gen.  Henry  A.  Wise,  who  had  been  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
department  embracing  Roanoke  Island,  declared  that  it  should  be  defend- 
e<l  at  tlie  e'^^ense  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  many  millions  of  dollars. 
But  to  his  stimate  of  the  importance  of  the  position  he  found  that  the 
Richmond  authorities  had  a  deaf  ear.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1862,  Gen. 
Wise  assumed  command,  and  made  an  examination  of  the  defences.  He 
found  them  inadequate,  in  his  opinion,  to  resist  even  tlie  force  then  ac 
Hatteras,  and  as  the  Bnmside  expedition  began  already  to  point  to  the 
North  Carolina  coast,  he  called  urgently  for  reinforcements.  He  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Benjamin,  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  and  followed 
it  by  a  personal  interview,  in  which  he  strenuously  insisted  that  more 
troops  should  be  sent  to  the  island.  He  urged  that  a  large  part  of  Gen. 
Huger^S  command,  at  Norfolk,  might  be  safely  detached,  and  used  for  the 
defence  of  Boanoke.  He  argued  that  the  fifteen  thousand  men  under 
Huger  were  idle,  and  were  only  kept  at  Norfolk  in  view  of  a  possible 
attack,  and  that  they  would  much  more  advantageously  defend  the  city,  by 
guarding  the  approaches  through  the  Sound,  than  by  remaining  inactive. 
He  explained  that  Roanoke  Island  guarded  more  than  four-fifths  of  all 
ITorfolk's  supplies  of  com,  pork  and  foi*age,  and  that  its  capture  by  the 
onemy  would  cut  the  command  of  Gen.  Huger  off  from  all  its  most 
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efficient  transportation.  But  Mr.  Beniamin  would  not  adopt  these  views, 
and  would  not  disturb  Gen.  Huger ;  he  -told  Wise  sullenly  tliat  tliei-e 
were  no  men  to  spare  to  reinforce  him  ;  and  at  last  he  brought  the  confer- 
ences and  protestations  of  the  General  to  an  abrupt  termination  by  a 
|>eremptory  military  order,  dated  the  22d  of  January,  requiring  him  to  pro- 
coed  immediately  to  Roanoke  Island. 

The  defenoes  of  the  island  consisted  of  seven  small  gunboats  and  six  land 
batteries,  not  casemated,  and  wholly  inefficient.  After  manning  the  forts, 
there  were  scarcely  more  than  eight  hundred  effective  men.  In  the  sick- 
ness of  Gen.  Wise,  who  was  eoniined  to  his  bed  at  Nag's  Head,  the  imme< 
diate  command  devolved  upon  Col.  Shaw,  the  senior  officer  present 

In  the  morning  of  the  Ttli  of  February  the  enemy  made  an  attack,  with 
twenty-two  heavy  steamers,  upon  the  little  Confederate  squadron  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Lynch,  and  upon  Fort  Bartow,  the  most 
Bouthern  of  the  defences  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  The  action  com- 
menced at  two  miles  distance,  the  Confederate  gunboats  retiring  slowly 
with  th^  intention  of  drawing  the  enemy  under  the  guns  of  the  batteries. 
Soon  the  air  was  filled  with  heavy  reports,  and  the  sea  was  disturbed  in 
every  direction  by  fragments  of  shell.  Explosions  of  shell  rang  through 
the  air ;  and  occasionally  a  large  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounder 
thundered  across  the  waves,  and  sent  its  ponderous  shot  in  the  midst  of 
the  flotilla.  At  times,  the  battery  would  be  enveloped  in  the  sand  and 
dust  thrown  up  by  shot  and  shell.  The  scene  of  this  bombardment,  which 
lasted  continuously  from  ten  in  the  morning  until  half-past  five  in  the 
afternoon,  was  a  singular  and  picturesque  one.  The  melancholy  shore- 
line which  bound  it,  was  an  unbroken  one  of  dark  cypresses  and  pines. 
On  the  wat^  were  the  enemy's  vessels*  rapidly  pouring  out  shot  and  shell 
at  the  line  of  Confederate  gunboats  or  at  the  batteries.  Still  further  on, 
just  gleaming  through  the  sunlight,  was  the  forest  of  masts  and  the  white 
saUe  of  the  transports,  kept  far  in  the  rear  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 

Our  casualties  on  the  gunboats  were  only  one  man  killed  and  three 
wounded.  But  the  engagement  had  been  disastrous.  Tlie  Curlew,  our 
largest  steamer,  was  sunk,  and  the  Forrest,  one  of  the  propellers,  disabled. 
Commodore  Lynch  writes,  in  his  official  report,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
action  he  had  "  not  a  pound  of  powder  or  a  loaded  shell  remaining."  Tliis 
singular  deficiency  of  ammunition  and  the  disasters  he  had  already  sus- 
tained, determined  the  policy  of  retreat,  and  under  cover  of  the  night,  the 
squadron  was  drawn  off  to  Elizabeth  City. 

Gen.  Bumside  gave  ordera  that  a  landing  should  be  made  on  the'island 
the  next  morning.  It  was  accomplished  under  cover  of  the  gunboats^ 
about  tlie  centre  of  the  western  shore.  At  nine  o'clock  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced through  a  country  swampy  and  covered  with  forest.  About  the 
centre  of  the  island  an  entrenchment  had  been  thrown  up,  covered  on  the 
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flanks  hj  marshy  grocmd  ;  and  here  the  Confederates  to'^k  position  to  dis- 
pute the  enemy's  advance.  Bnt  the  marshes  were  found  u)  be  practicable. 
Th6  Federals  fidvanced  with  flanking  columns  debouching  to  the  right  and 
left.  Thdir  oyerwhelming  numbers  literally  crowded  upon  and  crushed 
our  battery  of  three  fleld-pieces  on  the  left,*  wliile  at  the  same  time  the 
enemy  passed  through  the  cypress  swamp,  which  Col.  Shaw  thought  im- 
practicable, and  turned  the  right  flank.  The  order  was  given  to  spike  the 
guns  in  the  battery,  ttnd  retreat  to  the  northern  end  of  the  island.  The 
Confederates  were  foIl6wed  up  to  the  shore,  slowly  and  cautiously,  by  the 
enemy.  Some  effected  their  escape  in  boats,  which  were  quicldy  towed 
away  by  ft  steamer ;  but  the  bulk  6f  the  command  was  captured,  include 
ing  two  boats  conrveyitig  the  woundted,  which  were  compiled  to  return  by 
the  enemy^s  fire. 

The  capture  of  the  island  was  immediately  followed  by  the  pursuit  of 
the  Confederate  gxmboats.  A  squadron,  consisting  of  fourteen  gunboats, 
was  detached  for  that  purpose,  and,  on  the  10th  of  February,  found  the 
remaining  Confederate  vessels  drawn  up  in  line  in  the  narrow  channel 
which  leads  up  to  Elizabeth  City.  After  a  brief  and  desultory  engage- 
ment, the  crews  of  the  Confederate  gunboats,  after  setting  fire  to  the  ves- 
sels, abandoned  them,  and  fled  for  the  shore.  Thus  was  the  disaster  of 
Iloanoke  Island  complete.  The  Confederates  had  lost  in  all  the  actions 
but  twenty-three  killed  and  fifty-eight  wounded.  But  the  disaster  in  other 
respe<3ts  was  great.  The  enemy  had  taken  six  forts,  forty  guns,  nearly  two 
thousand  piisoners,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  small  arms ;  *8ccui*ed 
the  water  avenue  of  Roanoke  River,  navigable  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles ;  got  possession  of  the  granary  and  larder  of  Norfolk,  and  threatened 
the  back-door  of  that  city. 

The  disaster  of  Roanoke  Island  dates  the  period  when  public  censure 
towards  the  Richmond  Government  appeared  to  have  first  awakened. 
Heretofore  the  administration  of  that  Government  had  gone  on  almost 

*  In  this  action  was  k!ll^  (hpt,  O,  JenniiigB  Wise,  of  tiie  "  Richmond  Blnea,"  a  Mn  of  Oeik. 
Wise)  a  yottig  tiaan  of  brUUaat  promise,  prominently  oonneoted  with  the  Biohmond  press  before  the 
war,  and  known  thronghout  the  State  for  his  talents,  ohivalrio  bearing,  and  modesty  of  beharioiir. 
A  correspondent  furnishes  the  following  particulars  of  the  death  of  this  brilliant  young  officer : 

"  About  feu  oVlock  Capt  Wise  found  his  battalion  exposed  to  the  galling  fire  of  a  regimoxt;  tim- 
ing to  C^pt  Or>te8,  he  said :  *  This  fire  is  Tery  hot ;  t^  GoL  And|p8on  we  must  fall  back  or  be  reis- 
foroed.'  Capt  Odes  turned  to  pass  the  order,  and  was  shot  through  the  heart,  dying  instantly.  Cap«b 
Wise  was  wounded,  first  in  the  arm  and  next  through  the  lungs,  which  latter  wound  brought  Ua 
to  the  ground.  He  was  borne  to  the  hospital  in  cliarge  of  Surgeon  Coles,  and  recdyed  two  additional 
woundtt  while  bdng  borne  iVom  Ae  field.  That  evening  Surgeon  Coles  put  him  into  a  boat  to  seud 
him  to  Nag's  Head,  bnft  the  e^iemy  fired  upon  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return.  Jbe  enemy  seemed 
to  regiBt  this,  and  treated  him  Tery  kindly,  taking  him  out  of  the  boat  on  a  mattress,  and  starting 
back  to  the  hospital  The  next  day,  about  eleven  o*clock  a.  m .,  he  cahnly  and  in  his  perfect  senaea, 
without  suilfering,  softly  passed  away.  A  Federal  officer,  standing  by  him  and  witneaiung  his  dea^ 
said,  *  TiUrc  li  a  6ra«^jiicM/' ** 
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without  int[mry,  the  people  preBuming  on  the  wisdom  of  their  rulers,  and 
having  bnt  little  coriositj  to  penetrate  the  details  of  their  business,  or  to 
violate  that  singular  official  reserve  which  was  thrown  aronnd  the  mili- 
tary condition  of  the  Confederacy  from  the  first  gun  of  the  war  down  tc 
the  final  catastrophe.  But  such  a  disaster  as  that  referred  to,  in  which 
improvidence  stared  out,  and  in  which  an  army  had  been  put,  as  it  were, 
in  a  mash-trap — ^in  a  condition  in  which  it  could  neither  hope  for  success 
nor  extricate  itself  from  a  besetting  peril — provoked  public  inquiry,  and 
demanded  an  investigation.* 

A  committee  was  accordingly  ordered  in  the  Confederate  Congress  to 
report  upon  the  aifair  of  Roanoke  Island.  It  declared  that  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Mr.  J.  P.  Benjamin,  was  responsible  for  an  important  defeat  of 
our  arms,  which  might  have  been  safely  avoided  by  him  ;  that  he  had  paid 
no  practical  attention  to  the  appeals  of  Oen.  "Wise ;  and  tliat  he  had,  by 
plain  acts  of  omission,  permitted  that  general  and  an  inconsiderable  force 
to  remain  to  meet  at  least  fifteen  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  equipped. 
No  defence  to  this  charge  was  ever  attempted  by  Secretary  Benjamin  or 
his  friends ;  and  the  unanimons  conclusion  of  the  committee,  charging  one 
of  Preddent  Davis'  Cabinet  with  a  matter  of  the  gravest  offence  known  to 
the  laws  and  the  interests  of  the  country,  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
public  record  without  commentary  or  consequence. 

*  The  Richmond  Enquirer  had  ihe  followmg  oommenUry  on  the  Roanoke  lalaiid  aifUr.  It 
eontaina  a  picture  of  Confederate  improTidence,  which  was  to  be  repeated  at  many  stagea  of  the  war, 
and  to  pat  oar  Bcantmeas  and  ahifUessnesa  in  frightful  contrast  with  the  actiye  seal  and  mumficeut 
piv'paraUons  of  the  enemy : 

**  On  Uie  Idand  no  preparatione  wfaateTer  had  been  made.  Col.  Shaw'a  regiment,  OoL  Jordan's, 
and  three  oonQpanies  of  CoL  Marten's  regiment,  had  been  on  the  iahnd  for  montha.  Theae  r^gfanenta 
Bombered,  all  present,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen.  Of  these,  about  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  were  soldiers.  There  were  four  hundred  and  ifty  abeent  and  sick,  leaving  pne  thou- 
ssnd  two  hundred  and  iifty  for  all  duty.  From  these,  five  batteries  had  to  be  manned,  lenTing,  on 
te  Botning  of  the  eighth,  only  eight  hundred  and  three  North  CaroUaa  infantry  reported  for  duty. 
These  had  not  l>een  paidi  or  clothed,  or  fed,  or  drilled.  The  ialaad'^  no  implements  for  the  la- 
bour on  the  works,  no  teams  but  two  pfur  of  b|t>ken-down  mules,  and  no  horses  for  field-artillery. 
There  were  but  three  pieoes  of  field-artillery— one  twenty-four  pounder,  one  eighteen  pounder,  and 
•ae  farsas  bowitser— the  mules  drew  the  hitter,  and  the  men  the  beaver  pieces  through  the  sand. 
These  was  only  twdve-pounder  ammunition  for  any  of  the  large  pieoes.  The  forts,  built  on  the 
island  before  Gen.  Wise- was  paoffudA  to  the  command,  were  all  hi  the  wrong  pUces— ot  the  north 
sod  of  the  ishuid — ^leaying  all  the  hndings  on  the  south  end  uncovered  by  a  sin^e  battery.  No 
breastworks  had  been  made,  and  there  were  no  tools  to  make  any — the  marshes  at  the  south  end  of 
Iba  island  had  no  defensive  works  upon  them.  But  one  steam-tug  and  two  barges  were  provided, 
and  there  were  no  means  of  retreat  dther  by  tugs  or  feny.  Hius  it  will  be  seen  there  were  provided 
no  means  of  dV?noe,  and  stiD  less  of  escape,  thougji  timely  notice  and  a  providential  waning  of 
lv«Dly-llve  dajB  had  been  given." 
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The  series  of  disasters  that  befel  the  Confederates  in  the  early  monthii 
of  1862,  may  be  distinctly  and  suflSciently  traced  to  human  causes.  In- 
stead of  being  ascribed  to  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,  ihfj 
are  more  properly  named  as  the  results  of  human  mismanagement.  Tho 
first  important  defeat  of  the  Federal  arms  on  tlie  plains  of  Manassas  was  tha 
initial  point  \7ith  the  North  of  an  enlarged  scheme  of  war,  and  it  was  now 
simply  giving  proof  of  its  "  Anaconda  Plan,"  and  realizing  the  natural 
result  of  those  immense  preparations  it  had  made  by  sea  and  land,  to  con- 
found its  adversary. 

Hie  rebukes  which  were  now  being  administered  to  the  vainglorionsness 
of  the  South  were  neither  few  nor  light.  Tlie  Confederates  had  been 
worsted  in  almost  every  engagement  that  had  occurred  since  the  fall  of 
1861.  There  had  come- disaster  after  disaster,  culminating  in  the  fall  of 
Dowelson,  the  occnpation  of  Nashville,  the  breaking  of  our  centre,  the  fall- 
ing back  on  all  sides,  the  realization  of  invasion,  the  imminence  of  perils 
which  no  one  dared  to  name. 

No  one  who  lived  in  Eiehmond  during  the  war  can  ever  forget  these 
gloomy,  miserable  days.  In  the  midst  of  them  was  to  occur  the  ceremony 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  Permanent  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States.  It  was  only  a  difference  of  name  between  two  governments,  one 
called  Provisional  and  the  other  Permanent;  for  Mr.  Davis  had  been 
unanimously  elected  President,  and  there  was  no  change  either  of  the 
organic  law  or  of  the  jperionnel  of  the  Administration.  But  the  ceremony 
of  the  second  inauguration  of  President  Davis  was  one  of  deep  interest  to 
the  public ;  for  it  was  supposed  that  he  might  use  the  occasion  to  develop 
%  new  policy  and  to  reanimate  the  people.  The  22d  of  February,  the  day 
appointed  for  the  inauguration,  was  memorable  for  its  gloom  in  Eichmond. 
Bain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  heavens  seemed  to  be  hung  with  sable.  Yet 
a  dense  crowd  collected,  braving  the  rain-storm  in  their  eager  interest  to 
hoar  tlie  President's  speech  from  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  **  It  was  then,** 
said  a  Richmond  paper,  '^  that  all  eyes  were  turned  to  pur  Chief ;  that  we 
*  hong  upon  his  lips,  hushing  the  beating  of  our  heavy  hearts  that  we  might 
catch  the  word  of  fire  we  longed  to  hear — that  syllable  of  sympathy  of 
which  a  nation  in  distress  stands  so  in  need.  One  sentence  then  of  defiance 
and  of  cheer — something  bold,  and  warm,  and  human — had  sent  a  thrill 
of  lightning  through  the  land,  and  set  it  ablaze  with  the  fresh  and  quench* 
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lesB  .flame  of  renewed  and  never-ending  fight.  That  sentence  never  <;ama 
The  people  were  left  to  themselves.'' 

The  Confederate  President  offered  bnt  little  of  conusel  or  encourage- 
meut  to  his  distressed  countrymen.  He  declared  that  the  magnified  pro- 
portions of  the  war  had  occasioned  serious  disasters,  and  that  the  effort 
wag  impossible  to  protect  the  whole  of  the  tarritoiy  of  the  Confedenile 
States,  sea-board  and  inland.  To  the  popular  complaint  of  inefficiency  in 
the  departments  of  the  Government,  he  replied  that  they  had  done  all 
^ich  human  power  wd  foresight  enabled  them  to  accomplish.  He  lifted 
up,  in  conclusion,  ^  piteous,  beautiful,  appropriate  prayer  for  the  favour  of 
Divine  providence. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  people  of  the  Ooniederacy,  al- 
though BO  little  cheered  or  sustained  by  their  rulers,  despaired  of  the  war. 
There  were  causes,  which  were  rekindling  the  fiercest  flames  of  war  apart 
from  official  inspiration  at  Bichmond.  The  successes  of  the  enemy  had 
but  made  him  more  hateAil,  and  strengthened  the  South  in  the  determinar 
tion  to  have  done  with  him  forever.  They  found  new  causes  of  animosity  ; 
Uie  war  had  been  brought  home  to  their  bosoms ;  they  had  obtained  prac- 
tical lessons  of  the  enemy's  Atrocity  and  his  insolent  design ;  and  they 
came  to  the  aid  of  their  Government  with  new  power  and  a  generosity  thai 
was  quite  willing  to  forget  all  its  short-comings  in  the  past. 

One  great  cause  of  animated  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate 
States  was  thef  development  at  Washington  of  the  design  upon  slaveiy, 
now  advanced  to  a  point  where  there  could  no  longer  be  a  doubt  of  the 
revengeful  and  radical  nature  of  the'  war.  The  steps  by  which  the  Fedenal 
Government  had  reached  this  point  were  in  a  crooked  path,  and  attended 
by  marks  of  perfidy.  It  had  indeed  given  to  the  world  on  this  subject  an 
astounding  record  of  bad  faith,  calculated  to  overwhelm  the  moral  sense 
of  the  reader  as  he  compares  its  dlflerent  parts  and  approaches  its  grand 
conclusion  of  self-contradiction  the  most  defiant,  and  deception  the  moat 
shameless. 

Never  had  there  been  such  an  emphatic  protest  of  a  political  design  as 
that  given  by  Ifr.  Lincoln  on  taking  the  reins  of  government,  declaring 
that  there  was  no  possible  intention,  no  imaginable  occasion,  no  actual  de*- 
sire  to  interfere  with  the  subject  of  negro  slavery  in  the  States.  Mjr. 
Sewardy  who  had  been  constituted  Secretary  of  State,  and  who  had  been 
Mr.  Lincoln's  mouth-piece  in  Congress  before  the  iuauguration,  had  de- 
clared there :  '^  Experience  in  public  affairs  has  confirmed  my  opinion  that 
domestic  slavery  existing  in  any  State  is  wisely  left  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  exclusively  to  the  care,  management,  and  disposition  ^f 
that  State ;  and  if  it  were  in  my  power  I  would  not  (dter  the  Canstitutiom 
in  that  respect.^^  Words  could  scarcely  be  more  distinct  and  empbatio ; 
Ji>IDt  Hr.  Lincoln,  in  his  inauguration  address,  had  seen  fit  to  add  to  thrao. 
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and,  quoting  from  a  former  speech,  annonnccd  to  the  country  :  ^'  I  have 
no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of 
davery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  tc 
do  so,  and  /  luive  no  indination  to  do  ^." 

This  assurance  was  again  repeated  after  the  commencement  of  hosti  i- 
ties,  as  if  there  was  the  most  anxious  purpose  to  obtain  the  ear  of  the 
Southern  people  on  the  subject,  and  to  impress  the  world  with  the  just  and 
moderate  designs  of  the  war.  In  his  letter  of  April,  1861,  to  the  Federal 
Hiiiuster  at  Paris,  intended  as  a  diplomatic  circular  for  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  objects  and  spirit  of  the  war 
on  the  Northern  side,  Mr.  Seward,  by  direction  of  the  President,  wrote : 
*^Xhe  condition  of  slavery  in  the  several  States  will  remain  just  the  same, 
whether  U  eticceeds  or  fails.  The  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  condition  of 
every  human  being  in  them,  will  remain  subject  to  exactly  the  same  laws 
and  form  of  administration,  whether  the  revolution  shall  succeed  or  whether 
it  shall  fail.  Their  constitutions  and  laws  and  customs,  habits  and  institu- 
tions in  either  case  will  remain  the  same.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  to 
this  ineonteetable  statement  the  ftirther  fact  that  the  new  President,  as  well 
as  the  citizens  tiirough  wliose  9?^^Prage8  he  has  come  into  the  administra- 
tion, has  always  repudiated  ali  designs  whatever,  and  wherever  imputed 
to  him  and  them,  of  disiuriinff  the  eyetem  of  damery  aeiiis  existing  under 
the  ConetittUion  and  laws.  The  case,  however,  would  not  be  fully  pro 
fiented  were  I  to  omit  to  say  that  any  such  effort  on  his  part  woidd  be 
utuxmetitutionaly  and  all  his  acts  in  that  direction  would  be  prevented  by 
the  judicial  authority,  evBu  though  they  were  assented  to  by  Congress  and 
the  people." 

The  first  acts  of  the  Federal  authority  in  the  active  prosecution  of  the 
War,  touching  the  institution  of  slavery,  were  busily  conformed  to  these 
assurances.  They  even  afforded  an  extravagant  testimony  of  their  sin- 
cerity. Fugitive  slaves  were  not  only  arrested  within  tlie  Federal  military 
lines  and  returned  to  slavery,  but  were  taken  in  the  streets  of  Washington 
and  returned,  by  judicial  process,  to  their  masters.  On  the  26th  of  May, 
1861,  Gen.  McClellan  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  Western  Virginia, 
assuring  tliem  that  not  only  would  the  Federal  troops  abstain  irom  all  in- 
terference witli  their  slaves,  bat  that  they  would  crush  any  attempt  at 
servile  insurrection.  Gen.  McDowell  issued  an  order  forbidding  fugitive 
slaves  firom  coming  into,  or  being  harboured  within  his  lines.  When  on 
the  31st  of  August,  1861,  Gen.  Fremont,  in  Missouri,  issued  an  order  de- 
claring the  negro  slaves  within  his  military  department  to  be  free  men,  it 
was  instantly  repudiated  and  nullified  at  Washington.  At  a  later  period, 
Gen.  Hunter,  commanding  the  Depaii;ment  of  the  South,  issued  an  order 
putting  the  States  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida  under  mav*tia] 
kw,  and  declaring  that,  as  slavery  and  martial  law  were  incompatible,  ^he 
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Blavcs  in  those  States  were  foVevei  free.  Mr.  Lincoln  set  aside  this  deela* 
ration,  and  made  it  an  occasion  of  rebuke  to  the  pragmatical  commander, 
who  had  thus  attempted  to  extend  to  political  objects  the  police  regulationg 
of  armies  and  camps. 

It  is  remarkable  how  this  affectation  of  non-interference  with  slavery 
was  laid  aside  by  siiccessive  measures  of  the  Federal  Government,  until  at 
last  it  discovered  its  real  purpose  of  the  entire  excision  of  slavery,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  extreme  Abolition  party,  and  adopted 
the  doctrine  tliat  the  opportunity  was  to  be  taken  in  the  prosecution  of 
hostilities  to  crush  out  slavery  as  the  main  cause  of  difference,  and  thoa 
assure  the  fruit  of  a  permanent  peace.  The  first  official  display  of  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  in  the  war  was  in  the  extra  session  of  Congress  in  July, 
1861.  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  proposed  a  resolution,  which  Was  adopt^x], 
declaring  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  Federal  soldiers  to  capture  and 
return  fugitive  slaves.  This  measure  was  apparently  reasonable ;  but  it 
was  significant  of  a  badly-disguised  sentiment,  the  consequences  of  which 
were  soon  to  be  developed.  Next  to  Lovejoy's  resolution  was  that  part  of 
the  Confiscation  Act,  which  specially  provided  that  any  owner  of  a  slave, 
or  any  person  having  a  legal  claim  to  his  services,  who  should  require  or 
permit  such  slave  to  take  up  arms  against,  or  be  in  any  way  employed  in 
military  or  naval  service  against  the  United  States,  should  thereby  forfeit 
all  claim  to  him,  any  law  of  a  State  or  of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  advance  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  was  now  to  be  rapid  and 
decisive.  In  the  Tliiity -seventh  Federal  Congress,  which  met  at  Washing- 
ton  in  December,  1861,  it  accomplished  three  measures,  which  put  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  verge  of  committal  to  the  entire  doctrine  of 
Abolitionists,  and  plamly  informed  the  Southern  people  of  the  real  amimuB 
of  the  war. 

Naval  and  military  ofiicers  were  prohibited,  by  an  additional  article 
of  war,  under  penalty  of  dismissal  from  the  service,  from  employing  the 
forces  under  their  command  for  the  purpose  of  returning  fugitive  slaves. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  a  joint  reso- 
lution was  passed,  declaring  that  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operato 
with  any  State  which  may  adopt  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  by 
giving  pecuniary  aid  to  such  State. 

The  third  step  was  the  forcible  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  By  this  act  all  persons  held  to  service  or  labour  within  the 
District,  by  reason  of  African  descent,  were  freed  from  all  claim  for  sucli 
service  or  labour ;  and  no  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  and 
after  due  conviction,  should  hereafter  exist  in  the  District. 

It  is  not  within  the  design  of  this  chapter  or  within  the  period  of  time 
which  it  traverses,  to  follow  further  the  record  of  the  Washington  Govern- 
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moiit  on  tlie  Bubject  of  slayerj.  The  crowning  act  of  deception  was  re- 
Benred  for  another  time.  Bnt  the  record  had  already  progressed  far  enough 
to  assure  the  people  of  the  South  that  the  only  saiety  for  their  domestic  in- 
stitutions  was  in  a  separate  •and  independent  political  existence;  that 
Northern  faith  was  only  a  thing  of  convenience ;  that  in  the  war  the  Con 
federates  contended  for  no  mere  abstractions,  bnt  had  at  stake  all  theii 
substantial  rights  and  nearly  every  element  of  individual  happiness. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  curious  commentary  in  Southern  newspapers 
how,  step  by  step,  the  war  of  the  Korth  had  changed  its  objects.  But  in 
a  broad  historical  sense  the  explanation  is  obvious.  History  has  shown 
that  in  all  great  civil  commotions  it  is  the  most  violent  party,  the  party 
whose  aim  is  most  clearly  defined,  that  gi-aduaUy  obtains  the  upper  hand. 
It  was  thus  that  the  Abolition  party  in  the  North  gradually  ascended, 
through  four  years  of  commotion  and  contest,  and  finally  obtained  the 
entire  control  of  the  war,  and  dictated  its  consequences. 

We  have  referred  to  that  public  sentiment  in  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy which  about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  its  Permanent  Govern- 
ment came  forward  with  fresh  support  of  the  war,  and  a  new  resolution  for 
its  prosecution.  Happily,  although  this  sentiment  found  but  little  encour- 
agement on  tile  part  of  President  Davis,  and  was  neither  directed  nor 
employed  by  him,  it  secured  a  medium  of  forcible  expression  and  a  channel 
of  effective  action  tlirough  the  new  Confederate  Congress  summoned  at 
Kichmond.  The  measures  of  this  Congress  constitute  the  most  critical 
and  interesting  pages  of  the  Confederate  annals.  It  is  perhaps  not  saying 
too  much  to  declare  that  the  vigour  of  this  body  saved  the  Confederacy, 
rallied  the  strength  of  the  country,  and  put  on  a  hopeful  footing  a  war 
which  was  languishing  and  almost  in  the  last  stages  of  neglect 

The  Congi-ess  which  ])receded  it — what  is  known  as  the  Provisional 
Congress — was  perhaps  the  weakest  body  that  had  ever  been  summoned 
in  a  historical  crisis.  It  was  the  creature  of  State  conventions ;  it  was 
elected  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  ambition 'and  virtue  of  the  country 
were  seeking  the  honours  of  the  tented  field  ;  it  was  composed  of  third- 
rate  professional  politicians,  who  had  no  resources  beyond  the  emoluments 
of  ofSce,  who  were  in  a  constant  intrigue  for  patronage,  and  who  had  no 
higher  legislative  training  than  that  of  a  back-door  communication  with 
the  Executive.  The  measures  of  this  Congress  must  ever  remain  a  stock 
for  ridicule,  or  the  theme  of  severer  criticism.  All  its  legislative  ingenuity 
appears  to  have  been  to  make  feeble  echoes  to  the  Federal  Congress  at 
Washingto^i.  The  latter  authorized  an  army  of  half  a  million  of  men. 
The  Provisional  Congress  at  Richmond  replied  by  increasing  its  army  on 
I^pcr  to  four  hundred  thousand  men,  but  doin^  nothing  whatever  to  collect 
inch  a  force,  and  still  relying  on  the  wretched  shift  of  twelve  months'  vol- 
Qnteer«  and  raw  militia.    The  Congress  at  Washington  passed  a  sweeping 
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Oi/iifiscutioQ  Uw.  That  at  Bichmond  replied  by  a  ^^  8eque8trati<m ''  b^ 
which,  by  corrupt  amendments  allowing  the  Confederate  '^  heirs  "  of  aliea 
enemies  to  rescue  and  protect  the  property,  was  converted  into  a  broad 
farce.  It  was  announced  with  flourishes ;  it^wa^  said  that  it  would  sweep 
into  the  Confederate  trenfiury  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Two 
years  after  the  passage  of  this  law  its  actual  results  were  summed  up  by  Iii0 
Treasurer  of  the  Confederate  States  as  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars  1 

A  short  while  before  the  expiration  of  its  official  life  the  Provisional 
Congress  passed  a  law,  the  efiect  of  which  was  almost  to  disband  our 
armies  in  the  field,  and  put  tlie  Confederacy  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
Never  was  there  such  a  silly  and  visionavy  measure  of  demagogueiam  ap- 
{died  to  the  stem  exigencies  and  severe  demands  of  a  state  of  war.  The 
purpose  was  to  persuade  the  twelve  months'  volunteers  to  r& enlist;  and 
to  do  tlus  Congress  passed- a  law  granting  to  those  who  pledged  themsdvea 
to  re-enlist  for  the  term  of  the  war  a  sixty  days'  furlough.  This  extraordi- 
nary  measure  was  inspired  by  the  military  genius  of  President  Davis,  and 
was  directly  recommended  by  him.  It  depleted  our  armies  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy  ;  it  filled  our  military  commanders  with  consternation  ;  it  car* 
ried  alarm,  confusion,  and  demoralization  everywhere.  Our  army  near 
the  line  of  the  Potomac,  under  the  effect  of  this  ill-timed  and  ill-judged 
law,  was  melting  like  snow.  Tlie  streets  of  Bichmond  were  almost  daily  « 
filled  with  long  processions  of  furloughed  soldiers  moving  from  the  railroad 
dei^ots  on  their  way  home.  Gen.  Beauregard  had  taken  the  alarm  brfore 
he  left  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  had  exhorted  the  men  to  stand  by 
their  colours.  Gen.  Johnston  had  published  a  general  order  on  the  aub- 
ject,  and  said  as  much  as  he  could  say  on  tliis  subject  of  the  exodua  with- 
out discovering  to  the  enemy  the  fearful  decrease  of  his  numbers,  and  in- 
viting an  attack  upon  tlie  thin  military  line  that  now  formed  the  only  de- 
fence of  Bichmond. 

Such  was  tlie  condition  of  affairs  when  the  Congress  of  1862  took  up 
the  thread  of  Confederate  legislation.  It  at  once  broke  it,  and  commenoed 
a  series  of  measures  of  startling  vigour.  Its  most  important  act  was  the 
Conscription  law  of  the  16th  of  April,  1862,  from  which  properly  dates  the 
military  system  of  the  Confedei'acy.  Previous  to  this  tiie  Confederacy  had 
had  nothing  that  deserved  the  title  of  a  military  system,  and  had  relied  on 
inei*e  popular  enthusiasm  to  conduct  the  war.  When  the  suggestion  was 
first  made  in  the  newspapere  of  Biclimond  of  the  harsh  and  unpopular 
measure  of  conscription,  other  journals,  notoriously  in  the  interest  of  the 
Administration,  denounced  it  on  the  singular  demagogical  plea  diat  it 
conveyed  a  reflection  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  country.  Even  in  hia 
inaugural  address  in  February,  President  Davis  had  avoided  the  unpopu* 
larity  of  a  conscription  law,  and  had  passed  over  the  difficult  question 
With  the  general  phrase  that  troops  must  be  enlisted  for  long  terms  instead 
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of  Bhoft  ones,  for  which  they  had  hitherto  taken  the  field.  But  it  was  no 
time  to  hesitate  for  popularity,  and  to  entertain  the  prejudices  of  the  igno* 
riDt,  when  the  entire  fortunes  of  the  country  were  at  stake.  The  Oonscrip- 
tion  law  was  barely  in  time  to  save  the  Confederacy.  At  another  period, 
the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War  stated  that  thirty  days  after  the  passage 
of  this  law,  the  terms  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  regiments  would 
hsr.s.  expired,  and  left  us  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy  which  had  every 
guaranty  of  success  that  numbers,  discipline,  complete  organization,  and 
perfect  equipment  could  effect. 

The  law  of  the  16th  of  April  withdrew  every  non-exempt  citizen,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  ;ears,  from  Stat^  control,  and 
placed  him  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  during  the  war.  li 
annulled  all  contracts  made  with  volunteers  for  short  terms,  holding  them 
in  service  for  two  years  additional,  should  the  war  continue  so  long.  All 
twelve  months'  recruits  below  eighteen  and  over  thirty-five  years,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  exempted  by  this  law,  were  to  be  retained  in 
service  for  ninety  days  after  theit  term  expired.  Li  every  State  one  or 
more  camps  of  instruction,  for  the  reception  and  training  of  conscripts,  was 
established ;  and  to  each  State  an  officer,  styled  a  commandant  of  con- 
scripts, was  appointed,  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  enrollment  and 
instruction  of  the  new  levies.  The  conscription  law,  besides  its  great  value 
fir  recruiting  service,  gave  solidity  to  the  military  system  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  centralized  the  organization  of  the  army.  Its  efficiency  in  the^c 
respects  was  assisted  by  the  appointment  of  lieutenant-generals,  some  com- 
manding separate  departments,  and  others  heading  army  corps  under  a 
general  in  tlie  field.  The  policy  of  organizing  the  brigades  with  tfuops 
and  generals  from  the  several  States  was  pursued,  as  opportunities  offered, 
without  detriment  to  the  public  service. 

Accompanying  this  great  military  reform  in  the  Confederacy,  there 
were  other  measures  which  gave  evidence  of  awakened  attention  to  the  * 
exigencies  of  the  war.  Laws  were  passed  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  all 
cotton  and  tobacco  likely  to  come  into  possession  of  the  enemy.  The  au- 
thorities were  authorized  to  destroy  these  great  staples  of  Southern  produc- 
tion to  keep  it  from  the  enemy ;  and  owners  destroying  them  for  the  same 
parpose  were  to  be  indemnified  upon  proof  of  the  value  and  the  circum- 
^ances  of  destruction.  A  bill  was  passed  for  partisan  service,  intended  as 
&  premium  for  adventure  in  tlie  war,  authorizing  «the  formation  of  bands  of 
rangers,  who  were  to  have  a  designated  share  of  all  captures  from  tlie 
enemy.* 

These  and  like  measures  indicated  a  new  scale  of  operation  in  the  war, 


*  It  was  an  aifeeUtion  of  the  enemy,  In  subeeqaent  perloda  of  the  war,  to  entitle  this  portion  of 
iw  Conftderate  forces  '*  guerilks,**  and  to  apply  this  term  generallj  to  whatever  bodiea  of  Confedar 
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and  a  new  spirit  in  the  condnct  of  hostilities.  Thej  were  to  show  results 
in  a  few  months.  The  campaign  of  1862  covered  the  whole  of  a  huge  ter- 
ritory, and  could  only  be  decided  by  movements  involving  great  expendi- 
ture of  troops  and  time ;  while  the  bitter  exhibitions  of  the  North  had 
envenomed  tlie  war,  aroused  the  spirit  of  retaliation,  and  swelled  the  san- 
guinary tide  of  conflict. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Permanent  Government  of,  the  Confedwato 
States  was  inaugurated  at  a  dark  period  of  its  fortunes.  The  military  his- 
tory closely  following  this  event  is  not  a  little  curious.  It  may  be  charac- 
terized as  an  alternation  of  light  and  shade ;  across  the  tract  of  disaster 
there  being  sudden  and  fitful  gleams  of  light,  such  as  the  undaunted  cour- 
age of  our  troops  and  the  variable  accidents  of  war  might  give  in  such 
circumstances  of  misgoveminent  as  were  adverse  or  embarrassing  to  a 
grand  scale  of  successes.  Of  these,  and  of  the  reverses  mingled  with  them, 
we  shall  proceed  to  treat  in  the  resumption  of  the  military  part  of  our 
narrative ;  recu^hing,  at  last,  through  this  alternation  of  victory  and  defeat, 
the  point  of  that  grand  effulgence  of  our  arms,  that  made  tiie  year  1862 
the  most  memorable  iu  Confederate  annals. 


THE  TRANS-inSSISSIPPI. — ^BATTLE  OF  ELK  HORN. 

.  W"e  left  Gen.  Price  at  the  close  of  the  Missouri  campaign  proper,  halt- 
ing his  weary  colnmn  at  Springfield.  While  recruiting  and  drilling  his 
men,  Price  watched  for  the  first  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  early  in 
January,  1862,  the  Federals  began  to  advance.  Price  had  taken  up  a  strong 
position  and  fortified  it,  expecting  that  McCuUoch  would  move  forward 
to  his  assistance  ;  but  that  commander  did  not  stir,  or  make  the  slightest 
diversion  in  his  favour  ;  so  that,  finding  the  enemy  closing  in  upon  him 
rapidly,  he  withdrew  from  Springfield,  and  was  obliged  to*  cut  his  way 
through  towards  Boston  Mountain,  where  McCulloch  was  reported  to  be. 
This  he  successfully  accomplished,  with  some  desultory  fighting.  Mean- 
while Maj.-Gen.  Earl  Van  Dom  had  been  appointed  by  President  Davis 
to  take  command  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  and  had  arrived 

Ate  oayalry  were  particularly  troublesome.    The  foHowiiig  resolation,  !n  rdatlon  to  partisan  serrioe, 
was  adopted  by  the  Virginia  Legislatctre,  Kay  17, 1862 : 

"  Whereas,  this  Oeneral  Assembly  places  a  high  estimate  upon  the  value  of  the  ranger  or  partisan 
service  in  prosecuting  the  present  war  to  a  saccessful  issue,  and  regards  it  as  perfectly  legitimate ; 
aud  it  being  understood  that  a  Federal  commander  on  the  northern  border  of  Vii^gioia  has  intimated 
Ids  purpose,  if  such  service  is  not  discontinued,  to  lay  waste  by  fire  the  portion  of  our  territory  at 
present  under  his  power, 

*'  Jteitolved^  by  the  General  Attembfy,  That  in  its  ophilon,  the  policy  of  employing  such  rangers 
and  partisans  ought  to  be  carried  out  energetically,  both  by  the  authorities  of  this  State  and  of  ths 
Confederate  States,  witiiout  tiie  slightest  regard  to  snch  threats.** 
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at  PocaliontaB,  Arkansas.  He  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  take  command 
of  the  combined  forces  of  Price  and  McCulloch,  and  reached  their  head- 
quarters on  the  3d  of  March. 

Yan  Dom  soon  ascertained  that  the  enemy  were  strongly  posted  on 
rising  ground  at  a  place  called  Sugar  Creek,  abont  sixty  miles  distant,  bav- 
ing  a  force  of  some  twenty-five  thousand  men,  under  Curtis  and  Sturgis. 
It  was  also  reported  that  they  did  not  intend  to  advance  until  the  arrival 
of  heavy  reinforcements,  wbich  were  rapidly  moving  up.  Although  not 
twenty  thousand  strong,  Yan  Dom  resolved  to  attack  them,  and  sending 
word  to  Albert  Pike  to  hurry  forward  with  his  brigade  of  Indians,  moved 
out  of  canip  on  the  4th  of  March,  with  Price  and  McCulloch's  forces,  his 
intention  being  to  surround  the  enemy's  advance,  some  eight  thousand 
strong,  under  Sigel,  at  Bentonville. 

Sigel,  however,  made  a  skilful  retreat,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
Sturgis  and  Curtis.  On  the  7th  of  March,  both  annies  were  in  full  view 
of  each  other.  Early  in  the  morning,  Yan  Dom  had  made  every  disposi- 
tion for  attack,  and  the  advance  began.  The  enemy  were  strongly  posted 
on  high  ground,  as  usual,  their  front  being  covered  with  a  heavy  body  of 
skirmishers  and  artillery,  but  they  gave  way  as  the  Confederates  advanced 
in  like  order  upon  them,  and  fell  back  upon  the  main  body.  Price^s  forces 
constituted  our  left  and  centre,  while  McCulloch  was  on  the  right. 

To  prevent  the  junction  of  reinforcements,  known  to  be  on  the  way, 
Yan  Dom's  attack  was  made  £rom  the  north  and  west,  his  colunms  alii^ost 
surrounding  the  foe.  The  fight  was  long  and  obstinate.  About  two 
o'clock,  Gen.  Yan  Dom  sent  a  dispatch  to  Gen.  McCulloch,  who  was 
attacking  the  enemy's  left,  proposing  to  him  to  hold  his  position,  while 
Price's  left  advance  might  be  thrown  forward  over  the  whole  line,  and 
easily  end  the  battle.  Before  the  dispatch  was  penned.  Gen.  McCulloch 
bad  fallen ;  and  the  victorious  advance  of  his  division  upon  the  strong  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy's  front  was  checked  by  the  fall  of  himself  and  Gen. 
Mcintosh,  the  second  in  command,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  in  the  full 
tide  of  success. 

Curtis  and  Sturgis,  perceiving  the  confusion  on  the  Confederate  right, 
rallied  their  commands,  and  presented  a  formidable  front;  the  skilful 
Sigel  covering  the  retreat  in  a  slow  and  masterly  manner.  At  one  time 
during  the  day  the  enemy  was  thought  to  have  been  thoroughly  beaten  ; 
but  he  now  retired  in  excellent  order  to  other  positions  some  miles  to  the 
rear.  The  Confederates  encamped  for  the  night  nearly  a  mile  beyond  the 
point  where  the  enemy  had  made  his  last  stand.  Gen.  Yan  Dom  establish- 
ing his  headqnai*ter8  at  the  £Ik  Horn  tavern. 

The  success  of  the  day  had  not  been  a  decided  one.  The  want  of  disci- 
pline in  the  various  commands  was  painfully  apparent  to  Yan  Dom.  The 
camps  of  the  enemy  had  been  taken  with  many  prisoners,  stores,  cannon, 
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etc. ;  and  the  men  were  bo  excited  with  their  succea*  that  it  was  impo^ 
sible  to  form  them  into  line  for  exigencies.  Van  Dom,  indeed,  sormised 
that  reinforcements  had  reached  the  enemy  in  great  number,  and  felt  him* 
self  too  weak  to  accept  another  engagement  on  the  morrow,  should  the  ene- 
my force  one  upon  him.  He  therefore  ordered  the  sick  far  to  the  rear, 
and,  destroying  so  much  of  the  booty  as  could  not  be  transported,  began 
to  prepare  for  a  retreat.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  he  had  made 
every  disposition  for  falling  back  to  a  strong  position  some  seven  miles  to 
the  rear,  at  which  point  his  supplies  of  ammunition  had  halted.  Covering 
this  movement  with  a  well-displayed  disposition  of  force,  the  enemy  were 
received  with  valor,  and  their  advance  checked.  Sharp  lighfiiig  enflfied, 
but  the  enemy  made  but  feeble  efforts  to  tnove  forward,  satisfied  to  occu- 
py the  field  after  the  second  day's  fight,  while  the  Conftid crates  retreated 
many  miles  from  it. 

Gen.  Van  Dom  oflScially  stated  the  Confederate  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  to  be  about  six  hundred,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  conjec- 
tured to  be  more  than  seven  hundred  killed,  and  at  least  an  equal  num- 
ber wounded.  Gen.  Curtis,  in  his  official  report,  gives  no  statement  of  his 
loss,  and  simply  remarks  that  it  was  heavy.  But  the  battle  of  Elk  Horn 
had  an  importance  beyond  the  measure  of  its  casualties.  It  may  be  said  to 
have  decided  for  the  present  the  question  of  Confederate  rule  in  Missouri. 
Thereafter,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  Trans-Mississippi  was  to  be  a  blank 
in  the  history  of  the  war ;  and  the  forces  of  Van  Dom  and  Price  were  to 
be  summoned  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  their  special  and  immediate 
enterprise  to  a  distant  arena  of  conflict. 

While  this  battle  was  being  fought  on  the  distant  and  obscure  theatre 
of  the  Trans-Mississippi,  a  scene  was  occurring  not  many  mites  from  the 
Confederate  capital,  the  most  remarkable  in  tlie  war.  On  the  8th  of  Match, 
1862,  the  Confederates  obtained  their  first  important  victory  on  the  water 
—an  element  where  they  had  been  supposed  least  able  to  compete  with 
the  enemy. 


NAYAL  FIGHT  IN  HAMPTON  B0AP8. — ^THB  VIBOmiA  AND  THE  MONTTOB. 

We  have  heretofore  referred  to  the  limited  naval  resources  of  the  Con- 
federates, and  the  feeble  administration  which  employed  and  directed 
them.  Naval  enterprise  in  the  Confederacy  had  been  mainly  occupied 
with  the  privateer  service,  from  which  the  most  extravagant  results  had 
been  expected ;  although  so  far  it  may  be  said  that  the  only  benefit  which 
we  derived  from  issmng  letters  of  marque  was  the  acknowledgment  by  the 
Federal  government  that  the  Confederates  were  actual  belligerents,  and 
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tliat  prisoners  made  ^m  them  on  the  eea  as  well  as  on  the  land  were  to 
be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  early  snmmer  of  1861  the  Navy  Department  at  Richmond  had 
designed  an  iron-clad  war  vessel,  which  for  the  long  period  of  eight  months 
was  in  course  of  construction  at  the  Gosport  navy  yard.  A  plan  originat- 
ed with  Lieut.  Brooke  to  convert  the  hull  of  the  frigate  Merrimae,  which 
restel  had  heen  scuttled  and  sunk  by  the  Federals  on  their  abandonment 
of  Norfolk  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  into  a  shot-proof  steam  battery,  con- 
fitmcted  with  inclined  iron-plated  sides  and  submerged  ends.  The  plates 
to  protect -her  sides  were  prepared  at  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works  at  Bich- 
mowi ;  and  their  inclination  and  thickness,  and  f<»rm,  were  determined  by 
actual  experiment.  The  eaves  of  die  casemates  as  well  as.theendsof 
vessels  were  submerged,  and  a  ram  was  added  as  a  weapon  of  offence. 

This  novel  naval  structure  carried  ten  guns,  eight  broadside,  one  at 
the  bow,  and  one  at  the  stem.  The  other  vessels  of  the  Confederate 
squadron  in  the  James  river,  under  command  of  Captain  Buchanan,  were 
the  Patrick  Henry,  six  guns ;  the  Jamestown,  two  guns ;  the  Baleigh, 
the  Beaufort  and  the  Teazer,  each  of  one  gun.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
write  a  considerable  naval  force  of  the  enemy  had  been  collected  in 
Hampton  Roads,  off  Fortress  Monroe.  The  fleet  consisted  of  the  Cumber- 
land, of  24  guns  ;  the  Congress,  50  guns ;  the  St.  Lawrence,  50  guns ;  the 
steam-frigates  Minnesota  and  Boanoke,  40  guns ;  and  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Marston,  of  the  Boanoke.  The  Cumberland  and  the 
Oongress  lay  off  Newport  News,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore ;  the  Congress  about  two  hundred  yards  south  of  the  Cumberland  ; 
whilst  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  were  anchored  off  Fortress  Monroe,  about 
nhie  miles  east  of  Newport  News.  With  the  force  of  twenty  guns,  Capt. 
Buchanan  proposed  to  engage  this  formidable  fleet,  besides  the  enemy's 
batteries  at  Newport  News,  and  several  small  steamers,  armed  with  heavy 
rifled  guns.  Everything  had  to  be  trusted  to  the  experiment  of  the 
Virginia^  It  was  an  enterprise  sufficient  to  try  the  nerves  of  any  com- 
mander to  make  the  first  trial  of  the  offensive  and  defensive  powers 
of  a  single  vessel  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  with  such  an  armament, 
when  the  slightest  flaw  would  have  proved  fatal. 

About  eleven  o^clcok  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  March  the  Virginia 
cast  loose  from  her  moorings  at  the  Gosport  navy  yard,  and  made  her  way 
down  Hampton  Roads.  On  her  approach  being  signalled,  orders  were 
immediately  issued  by  Capt.  Marston  of  the  Roanoke  for  his  own  vessel^ 
the  Minnesota,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  get  under  weigh.  The  Cumberland 
and  Congress  had  previously  perceived  "  the  great  Secesh  curiosity,"  and 
had  beat  to  quarters,  and  prepared  for  action.  The  Virginia  came  slowly 
on,  not  making  more  than  five  knots  per  hour,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Raleigh  wid  Beaufort.  The  pivot  guns  of  the  Cumberland  opened  on  her 
15 
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at  about  a  mile's  distance.  There  was  no  reply ;  the  vessel  moved  tran 
qiillj  on ;  hundreds  of  spectators  at  the  wharves  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
watching  her  progress,  and  the  crews  of  the  enemy's  frigates  awaiting  with 
derisive  curiosity  the  singular  iron  roof  bearing  down  upon  them.  As  slie 
passed  the  Congress  at  three  hundred  yards  she  received  a  harmless  broad- 
side. ^^  The  balls  bounced  upon  her  mailed  sides  like  india  rubber."  Be- 
tuming  the  broadside,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  shore 
batteries,  th6  Virginia  made  straight  for  the  Cumberland,  which  had  been 
swung  across  the  channel,  to  bring  her  full  broadside  to  bear  upon  the  ap- 
proaching enemy.  It  was  a  crisis  wrapped  in  fire  and  smoke.  Broadside 
after  broadside  of  the  Cumberland  blazed  out  of  her  eleven  nine-inch- 
Dahlgrens.  The  Virginia  kept  straight  on,  without  returning  a  shot  or 
showing  a  single  man.  Minutes  seemed  hpurs.  Then  there  was  a  dull, 
heavy  blow,  and  the  iron-armed  prow  of  the  Virginia  had  struck  the  Cum- 
berland near  the  bow,  and  below  the  water  line.  The  frigate  was  driven 
back  upon  her  anchors  with  great  force ;  a  ragged  hole  had  been  openc^d 
into  her  in  which  a  man  might  have  passed  ;  the  'sound  of  the  rush  of 
water  into  her  told  that  she  was  doomed.  Still  her  crew  manned  her 
guns,  and  were  prepared  to  give  an  example  of  courage  among  the  most 
memorable  and  brilliant  of  naval  warfare.  The  Virginia  had  backed,  and 
was  now  sweeping  the  decks  of  the  Cumberland  with  broadside  after 
broadside  in  merciless  succession.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  surrender  on 
the  part  of  the  gallant  enemy.  As  the  ship  canted  over,  just  ready  to 
sink,  she  still  kept  up  her  useless  fire.  Her  last  gun  was  fired  just  above 
the  water,  and  as  the  brave  gunner  attempted  to  scramble  out  from  the 
.open  port-hole,  the  water  rushing  swept  him  back,  and  he  went  down  in 
the  sinking  vessel.  The  Cumberland  went  down  in  fifty-four  foot  water, 
her  pennant  still  flying  from  the  mast-head  above  the  waves  that  had 
engulphed  her.  Some  of  the  crew  succeeded  in  swimming  to  land,  others 
were  saved  by  small  boats  from  the  shore ;  but  more  than  one  hundred 
men  went  down  into  the  watery  grave  that  closed  over  the  gallant  ship. 

Having  sunk  her  first  antagonist,  the  Virginia  next  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  the  Congress,  which  was  left  to  fight  the  battle  alone,  as  neither 
the  Minnesota,  which  had  grounded  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  New- 
port News,  the  Roanoke,  nor  the  St.  Lawrence  could  approach  near 
enough,  from  want  of  sufiScient  depth  of  water,  to  render  material  assis- 
tance. Having  witnessed  the  fate  of  the  Cumberland,  the  commander  of 
the  Congress  had  hoisted  sail,  and  with  the  help  of  a  tug-boat  had  ran 
the  frigate  ashore  in  water  too  shoal  to  peimit  the  Virginia  to  run  her 
dbwn.  But  the  iron-clad,  taking  a  position  about  two  hundred  yards 
rfrom  her,  raked  her  fore  and  aft  with  shell,  while  the  other  small  vessels 
of  the  Confederate  squadron  joined  in  the  fire.  Every  shell  burst  inside 
the  frigate.    The  efiect  was  awful.    Blood  and  brains  spurted  in  the  air, 
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and  Iiumai)  jjodies  were  cut  in  twain,  or  mangled  in  the  most  horrible 
manner.  Arms,  legs  and  heads  were  scattered  in  every  direction,  while 
here  and  there  in  the  agonies  of  death  might  be  found  poor  wretches, 
witli  their  breasts  torn  completely  out. 

The  Congress  was  fast  aground,  and  could  only  bring  two  of  her  guns  to 
bear  on  the  Virginia.  In  a  few  moments  her  colours  were  hauled  do^m, 
and  a  white  flag  hoisted  at  the  gaff  and  half-mast,  s^nd  another  at  the 
main.  The  little  gunboat  Beaufort  was  run  alongside,  with  instructions 
from  Capt.  Buchanan  to  take  possession  of  the  Congress,  secure  the  officers 
as  prisoners,  allow  the  crew  to  land,  and  bum  the  ship.  Tlie  Congress 
was  within  rifle-shot  from  the  shore,  and  as  the  Beaufort  came  alongside 
the  prize,  the  enemy  on  the  shore,  having  brought  a  Parrott  gun  down  to 
the  beach,  opened  upon  the  Confederate  vessel  a  perfidious  fire.  The 
frigate  had  two  white  flags  flying  at  the  time.  Lieut.  Minor  was  severely 
wounded,  and  several  of  the  crew  of  the  Beaufort.  But  there  were  other 
additions  to  this  treachery,  for  when  the  Beaufort  had  first  come  along- 
side of  the  Congress,  Lieut.  Parker,  commanding  the  gunboat,  had  received 
the  flag  of  the  ship,  and  her  surrender  from  Lieut.  Prendergast,  with  the 
side-arms  of  the  other  officers.  After  having  delivered  themselves  as 
prisoners  of  war  on  board  the  Beaufort,  the  officers  were  allowed,  at  their 
own  request,  to  return  to  the  Congress  to  assist  in  removing  the  woimded. 
They  never  returned,  though  they  had  pledged  their  honour  to  do  so,  and 
ill  witness  of  that  pledge  had  left  their  swords  with  Lieut.  Alexander,  on 
board  the  Beaufort. 

In  the  lire  from  the  shore,  Capt.  Bijqhanan  had  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  thigh.  He  ordered  the  Congress  to  be  destroyed  by  hot- 
shot and  incendiary  shell,  her  officers  and  crew  having  treacherously 
escaped  to  the  shore ;  and  finding  himself  disabled  by  liis  wound,  trans- 
ferred the  command  of  the  Virginia  to  Lieut.  Catesby  Jones,  with  orders 
to  fight  her  as  long  asthe  men  could  stand  to  their  guns.  But  there  were 
now  only  two  hours  of  daylight  left.  Tlie  Virginia  bore  down  upon  the 
stranded  Minnesota.  The  Roanoke,  after  grounding,  had  gone  down  the 
Roads.  The  St.  Lawrence,  in  tow  of  a  steamer,  had  approached  the  Min- 
nesota. She  too  grounded,  and  after  receiving  a  single  shell,  and  'return- 
ing a  harmless  broadside,  was  dragged  off,  and  steered  down  towards 
F;»rtrc8s  Monroe.  Tlie  shoalness  of  the  channel  prevented  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  Virginia  to  her  third  antagonist ;  but  she  continued  to  fire 
upon  the  Minnesota,  until  the  pilots  declared  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  to 
remain  in  that  position. 

At  7  p.  M.,  the  Virginia  hauled  off,  and  returned  to  Norfolk,  reserving 
for  another  day  the  completion  of  her  work.  She  had  already  in  a  single 
half-day  achieved  one  of  the  most  remarkable  triumphs  ever  made  on-  the 
water.    She  had  destroyed  two  powerlul  vessels,  canying  three  times  her 
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number  of  men,  and  full  six  times  her  weight  of  armament ;  she  had  en- 
gaged two  other  great  vessels ;  and  she  had  only  been  prevented  from 
destroying  them,  beeaase  she  could  not  come  to  close  quarters  with  them. 
The  Cumberland  went  into  action  with  876  men.  When  the  survivors 
were  mustered  there  were  only  255.  She  lost  121  in  killed  and  drowned. 
The  crew  of  the  Congress  were  434  officers  and  men ;  of  these,  298  got 
to  shore,  26  of  them  being  wounded,  10  mortally  ;  there  were  in  all  120 
killed  and  missing ;  about  20  of  these  were  made  prisoners,  leaving  a  roll 
of  killed  and  drowned  of  100  men.  Besides  these,  3  were  killed  on  the 
Minnesota,  and  16  wounded ;  an  absolute  loss  of  fully  250  officers  and 
men.  On  the  Virginia  diere  were  but  two  killed  and  eight  wounded* 
On  the  other  Confederate  vessels  four  were  killed  and  a  few  more 
wounded. 

Early  in  the  bright  morning  of  Sunday,  the  9th  of  If  arch,  the  Virginia 
rounded  the  point  of  land  at  the  mouth'  of  the  Elizabeth  river.  She  ap- 
proached the  Minnesota.  But  lying  <  near  the  vessel  which  was  still 
stranded  and  supposed  to  be  doomed,  was  a  curious  object,  which  some  of 
the  crew  of  the  Virginia  straining  their  eyes  compared  to  a  prodigions 
"  cheese-box  on  a  plank."  It  was  (mother  iron-dad — the  enemy's  experi- 
ment in  naval  architecture,  which  had  come  just  in  time  to  match  the  Con- 
federate curiosity  in  floating  batteries. 

The  new  actor  on  the  scone  which  had  come  in  such  a  dramatic  coin- 
cidence was  a  defensive  structure,  the  invention  of  John  Ericsson.  IIo 
had  named  the  invention  the  Monitor,  in  order  to  '^  admonish  the  South 
of  ithe  fate  of  the  rebellion.  Great  Britain  of  her  fading  naval  supremacy, 
and  the  English  government  of  the  tolly  of  spending  millions  in  fixed  forti- 
fications for  defence."  She  was  different  in  appearance  from  any  vessel 
that  had  previously  been  used  in  war.  Her  deck,  unprotected  by  any  bul- 
wark, rose  about  two  feet  above  the  water,  whilst  from  it  projected  a 
turret  about  nine  feet  high,  and  a  smaA  box-looking  place  at  the  stem, 
used  as  a  pilot-house.  In  the  turret  she  carried  her  sole  armament — ^two 
eleven-inch  168-pounder  Dahlgren  guns. 

The  two  strange  combatants  approached  each  other ;  when  within  about 
o^ne  hundred  yards'  distance  the  Monitor  opened  fire.  The  contest  con- 
tinued for  the  space  of  two  hours,  the  distance  between  the  two  vessels 
varying  from  half  a  mile  to  close  quarters,  in  which  they  were  almost  side 
to  side,  belching  out  their  fire,  the  heavy  thugs  on  the  iron  sides  of  each 
being  the  only  efiect  of  the  terrific  cannonade.  The  strange-looking  bat- 
tery, with  its  black,  revolving  cupola,  was  more  easily  turned  than  the 
Virginia,  and  had  the  greater  speed.  The  great  length  and  draft  of  the 
Vii^nia  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  work  her.  Once  in  changing 
her  position  she  got  aground,  but  succeeded  in  getting  afloat  again,  and 
turning  rapidly  upon  the  Monitor  steamed  directly  at  her,  hoping  with 
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her  terrible  armed  prow  to  end  the  conteet.     But  the  blow  was  not  fairly 
given,  and  merely  scrapod  the  iron  plates  of  her  antagonist. 

About  noon  the  Monitor,  probably  rather  in  consequence  of  an  injury  ^ 
-that  had  almost  blinded  the  sight  of  her  commander  than  of  any  serious 
damage  to  the  vessel,  ran  hi  to  shoal  water  and  declined  the  further  prose* 
ention  of  the  contest.  The  captain  of  the  Minnesota  then  supposed  that 
his  hour  was  come,  and  prepared  to  destroy  rather  than  surrender  his 
vesseL  But  it  had  been  fonnd  impossible  by  the  Virginia  to  get  nearer 
the  Minnesota  than  she  had  the  day  before,  and  supposing  that  her  guns 
had  ah-eady  disabled  the  fHgate,  she  retired  slowly  from  the  scene  of  con- 
test and  returned  to  Norfolk. 

The  results  of  this  day  were  indecisive,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  retreat  of  the  Monitor ;  but  each  vessel  had  given  proofs  of  invul- 
nerability, which  left  their  claims  to  advantage  in  the  contest  undecided. 
The  injuries  of  the  Virginia  in  the  two  days'  fight  were  immaterial.  Two 
of  her  guns  had  the  muzzles  shot  off,  the  anchor  and  the  flagstaffs  were 
ahot  away,  the'  smoke-jack  and  steam-pipes  were  riddled,  the  prow  was 
twisted,  and  the  armour  somewhat  damaged ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  injury  done  to  her  ram,  she  had  suffered  none  other  but  what  might 
be  repaired  in  a  few  hours. 

With  reference  to  this  wonderful  contest  in  Hampton  Beads  the  news- 
papers announced  the  conclusion  that  wooden  ships  were  to  be  of  no  farther 
1186  in  naval  warfare,  and  that  the  great  navies  which  France  and  Great 
Britain  had  built  at  such  an  immense  cost  were  practically  annihilated. 
Whatever,  haste  there  might  be  in  this  conclusion,  the  Government  at 
Washington  showed  its  early  appreciation  of  the  lesson  in  Uunpton 
Boadfl.  Almost  immediately  on  the  result  of  the  action  becoming  known, 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  construct  various  iron  vessels,  both  for  coast  and  harbour  defences, 
and  also  for  offensive  operations  against  the  enemy's  forts.  The  two  com- 
batants— the  Virginia  and  the  Monitor — which  had  given  a  sensation  to 
the  whole  world,  and  turned  tlie  attention  of  every  European  government 
that  had  a  strip  of  sea-coast  to  defend  to  the  experiment  of  iron-clads, 
were  never  again  engaged  in  contest.  The  first  continued  by  her  presence 
at  Norfolk  to  guard  the  entry  into  James  Biver,  and  was  thought  of  such 
importance  with  respect  to  the  Peninsular  approach  to  Bichmond  that 
G«L  McClellan,  who,  as  we  shall  see  some  months  later,  turned  his  design 
on  Bichmond  in  this  direction,  named  as  one  of  the  preliminary  condi- 
tions of  the  new  campaign  that  this  vessel  should  be  *^  neutralized."  She^ 
was  to  be  ^^  neutralized  "  in  a  way  little  expected  by  the  Confederate  public. 

We  may  find  in  the  close  of  this  chapter  an  apppropriate  place  for  a 
sanmiary  account  of  some  other  naval  events  belonging  to  this  period  of 
time  in  our  narrative. 
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The  objects  of  Gen.  Burnside's  expedition  were  not  accomplished  with 
the  capture  of  Boanoke  Island.  These,  objects,  h&  stated  in  a  memorandoiu 
furnished  by  Gen.  McOlellan,  who  directed  the  expedition  as  part  of  a  gen* 
eral  campaign  for  1862,  were  an  assault,  on  Newbem,  and,  if  possible,  the. 
destruction  of  the  southern  line  of  railroad  through  Goldsboro',  and  the  Wil- 
mington and  Weldon  railroad.  The  town  of  Beaufort,  defended  by  Fort 
Macon,  was  next  to  be  attacked,  and  the  port  opened,  whilst  operations 
against  Wilmington  were  pointed  to  as  the  eventual  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion. On  March  12th,  the  expedition  started  from  Hatteras  Inlet  for  its 
new  object  of  attack.  The  troops  were  disembarked  the  next  day  eighteen 
miles  below  Newbem,  and  at  daylight  of  the  14th  advanced  upon  the 
Confederate  works  four  miles  below  the  town.  These  consisted  of  a  line 
of  detached  forts  of  low  relief.  The  entire  Confederate  force,  under  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Branch,  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  men — a  great  part  of 
them  militia — and  had  to  contend  against  an  enemy  outnumbering  them 
at  least  three  to  one. 

Fort  Thompson  was  the  most  formidable  fortification  on  the  river,  and 
mounted  thirteen  heavy  guns.  An  attempt  was  made  to  storm  the  work, 
which  was  repulsed,  and  four  Massachusetts  companies  which  entei-ed  the 
fort  from  the  railway  track  were  driven  out  over  the  parapet.  Another 
attempt  was  made,  with  increased  numbers  ;  and  perceiving  the  enemy^s 
gunboats  moving  up  the  river,  and  fearing  that  he  would  be  surrounded, 
Gen.  Branch  ordered  a  retreat.  It  was  commenced  in  good  order,  but 
finally  became  a  rout.  The  guns  of  Fort  Ellis  were  thrown  down  the 
embankment,  Fort  Lane  was  blown  up,  and  the  Confederates .  fled  across 
the  railway  bridge  over  the  Keuse.  The  bridge  was  fired  by  a  raft  laden 
with  cotton  and  spirits  of  turpentine  before  the  retreating  column  had 
passed  over,  and  about  five  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  enemy. 
These,  about  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  two  small  steamers,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  arms  and  ammunition,  were  the  immediate  fruits  of  the  enemy's 
victory,  at  a  cost  estimated  in  Bumside's  report  as  91  killed  and  466 
pounded.  The  Confederate  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty.     * 

Shortly  after  the  enemy's  occupation  of  Newbem,  the  town  of  Wash- 
ington, situated  at  the  mouth  of  Tar  Siver,  fell  into  tiieir  hands ;  the  bat- 
teries for  its  defence  having  been  dismantled,  and  the  entrenchments  aban- 
doned by  the  small  Confederate  force  that  had  been  stationed  there. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  Fort  Macon,  which  commanded  the  entrance  of 
Beaufort  harbour,  was  bombarded  by  three  of  the  enemy's  steamers,  and 
three  siege  batteries  on  the  shore.    There  were  not  more  than  five  Con- 
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federate  companies  in  the  fort,  and  after  Bustaining  a  fire  of  ten  hours  they 
Burreudered. 

The  reduction  of  this  fort  gave  the  Federal  navy  a  port  of  entry,  and  a 
harbour  fitted  for  vesselfl  of  heavy  draught.  So  far  the  Burnside  expedi- 
tion  had  been  a  train  of  saccesB.  The  Confederate  position  at  Norfolk 
had  been  flanked ;  complete  possession  had  been  gained  of  Albemarle 
and  Pamlico  Sound ;  and  now,  by  the  fall  of  Fort  Macon,  the  enemy  had 
tlie  entire  coast  of  North  Carolina.  These  blows  on  our  coast  disheart- 
ened the  Confederacy,  but,  after  all,  they  were  of  but  little  real  value,  and 
of  scarcely  any  appreciable  weight  in  the  war.  Burnside  did  not  dare  to 
pursue  his  enterprise  into  the  iuteriour,  and  to  follow  out  the  programme  of 
moving  on  the  Weldon  railroad.  The  vital  points  of  the  Confederacy 
were  far  in  the  interiour,  and  as  we  had  but  few  war  vessels  our  ports  and 
harbours  were  of  but  little  importance  to  us  for  naval  purposes,  and  were 
really  but  picket  posts  in  our  system  of  defence. 
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BATTLE  OF  SHILOH.— CONCENTRATION  OF  CONFEDERATE  FORCES  AT  CORINTH.— GRANT^B 
LINES  AT  PITTSBURG. — ^BUELL  ADVANCING  FBOM  NASHVILLE.— DESIGN  OF  THE  CONFED- 
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BiNOB  falling  back  to  Murfreesboro',  Gen.  Johnston  had  managed,  by 
combining  Crittenden's  diyision  and  the  fngitivee  from  Donelson,  to  collect 
an  army  of  seventeen  thonsand  men.  His  object  was  now  to  co-operate 
with  Gren.  Beauregard  for  the  defence  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  on 
a  line  of  operations  sonth  of  Nashville.  The  line  extending  from  Colum- 
bos,  by  way  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  had  been  lost    The  disaster 
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had  involved  the  surrender  of  Kentucky,  and  a  large  portion  of  Tennessee 
to  the  enemy ;  and  it  had  become  necessary  to  re-organize  a  new  line  of 
defence  south  of  Nasliville,  the  object  of  which  would  be  to  protect  the 
nulroad  system  of  the  Southwest,  and  to  ensure  the  defence  of  Memphis 
and  the  Mississippi. 
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Another  concern  was  to  put  the  Mississippi  River  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete defence ;  and  on  abandonring  Colnmbos,  it  was  decided  to  take  a 
strong  position  about  forty-five  miles  below  it  at  Island  No.  10.  Gen. 
Polk,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison,  retired  towards  Jackson,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Gen.  McCown,  with  the  remainder,  was  ordered  to  occupy  and 
hold  Island  10  and  Madrid  Bend. 

When  Gen.  McCown  arrived  at  the  Island,  he  found  it  nearly  destitute 
of  defences.  He  reached  there  about  the  24th  of  Febmary,  with  Col. 
Kennedy's  21st  Louisiana  Eegiment.  At  that  time  there  were  no  batteries 
on  the  Island,  and  only  two,  partially  armed  and  in  bad  working  order,  on 
the  Tennessee  shore.  Col.  Kennedy  was  ordered  to  commence  fortifying 
the  position  immediately.  The  only  fortification  at  ]^ew  Madrid,  was  Fort 
Thompson,  a  small  earth-work  imder  the  command  of  Col.  £.  W.  Gantt. 
Gen.  McCown  immediately  laid  off,  and  ordered  the  construction  of  Fort 
Bankhead,  at  the  mouth  of  Bayou  St.  John,  which  makes  into  the  Missis- 
sippi just  above  Kew  Madrid.  Between  the  25th  of  February  and  the  Ist 
of  March  he  was  followed  by  a  detachment  of  the  forces  from  Columbus. 
The  whole  force  at  the  two  points — Island  10  and  New  Madrid — consisted 
of  about  fourteen  regiments,  some  of  them  greatly  reduced.  This  force 
was  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  points. 

On  the  first  of  March  the  enemy's  cavalry  appeared  before  New 
Madrid,  and  it  was  definitely  ascertained  that  Gen.  Pope  was  moving  on 
that  place,  with  a  large  force.  He  was  not  long  in  making  his  appearance. ' 
The  Mississippi  River  was  open  to  the  gunboats  of  the  enemy,  down  to 
Island  10,  and  the  Confederate  works  there,  for  want  of  time,  had  not  been 
completed.  To  hold  both  places,  the  Confederates  had  not  more  than  five 
thousand  effective  men,  and  five  or  six  wooden  gunboats,  under  Commo- 
dore HoUins. 

Despite  the  unfavourable  prospect,  Gen.  McCown  commenced  an  ener* 
getic  course  of  operations.  At  New  Madrid,  Fort  Bankhead  was  finished 
and  strengthened,  as  was  Fort  Thompson  by  an  abattis  in  front.  Batteries 
and  magazines  were  put  in  course  of  erection,  and  guns  mounted  daily  at 
the  Island.  Such  arrangements  for  securing  stores  and  taking  care  of  tlie 
sick,  as  the  circumstances  permitted,  were  promptly  made. 
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Heavy  skirmishing^  commenced  at  New  Madrid  about  the  first  of 
March,  and  contitiued  daily  up  to  the  13th.  The  enemy  had  brought 
across  with  him  a  large  train  of  artillery,  including  a  number  of  32- 
pounders,  with  wljich  he  made  frequent  attacks  on  the  forts.  These  at- 
tacks were  handsomely  n)et ;  oar  gunboats  participating  in  the  conflict 
The  enemy  established  liimself  on  the  rirer  below  New  Madrid,  at  Point 
Pleasant  and  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  our  transports,  and 
cutting  off  communication  between  New  Madrid  and  Memphis. 

During  these  thirteen  days  Gen.  McCown  was  most  active  in  his  move- 
ments— passing  from  one  point  to  the  otiier,  as  he  deemed  his  presence 
necessary — superintending  the  erection  of  batteries  at  the  Island,  and 
directing  operations  at  New  Madrid.  Up  to  the  12th  of  March,  tlie  lines . 
of  the  enemy  had  been  gradually  approaching  ojir  works  at  the  latter 
place.  The  skirmishing  and  artillery  conflicts  had  been  continual  and 
severe. 

At  midnight  on  the  12th,  the  enemy  opened  a  fierce  bombardment 
The  scene  was  terribly  grand.  A  large,  number  of  the  enemy's  batteries 
were  in  full  play,  and  were  fiercely  replied«to,  by  all  the  guns  from  our 
forts  and  boats.  The  darkness,  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  wind,  the  rush 
of  the  waters,  the  roar  and  flash  of  the  guns  from  the  shore  and  from  the 
river,  made  a  scene  exceeding  all  description.  .  This  bombardment  con- 
tinued but  a  short  time,  and  soon  the  echoes  of  the  last  gun  had  died  npou 
the  waves ;  and  the  winds,  and  the  sullen  tones  of  the  Mississippi  were  the 
only  Eourds  that  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  night 

About  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  enemy  again  opened 
with  their  24-pounders  and  an  8-inch  howitzer.  The  principal  point  of 
attack  was  Fort  Thompson,  under  the  command  of  acting  Brig.-Gen.  E. 
W.  Gantt,  of  Arkansas.  This  officer  conducted  the  defence  with  skill  and 
'  spirit,  replying  to  the  enemy  so  effectually  as  to  dismount  several  of  his 
guns. 

The  flring  continued  at  intervals  during  the  afternoon,  but  entirely 
ceased  about  sunset.  The  result  of  these  bombardments  determined  Gen. 
McCown  upon  the  evacuation  of  New  Madrid.  Our  wooden  gunboats  had 
suffered  severely  under  the  enemy's  fire ;  the  garrison  of  New  Madrid  was 
small ;  and  Pope's  batteries  were  in  a  position  Avhich  prevented  reinforce- 
ments from  being  brought  up  the  river. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  March  there  was  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and 
thunder,  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness  the  Confederate  garrison  evacu- 
ated New  Madrid,  and  sought  shelter  either  with  that  of  Island  10,  or 
in  the  works  on  the  left  bank.  Thus  Pope  obtained  -possession  of  New 
Madrid,  was  able  to  isolate  Island  10  from  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and 
eagerly  expected  the  surrender  of  the  other  defences. 
•   The  evacuation  was  accomplished  without  any  very  serious  loss.     In 
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the  midst  of  a  fariouB  rain,  and  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  army  of  the 
enemy,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  have  everything  brought  off.  Gen.  Gautt 
laboured  assiduously  to  save  whatever  he  could,  at  Fort  Tliompsou,  and 
was  himself  among  the  last  who  embarked.  Our  greatest  loss  was  in 
heavy  guns.  These  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  away ;  but  they  were 
ipiked,  and  otherwise  disabled.  Some  three  or  four  transports  were  or« 
dered  to  each  foit,  to  take  off  the  troops  and  munitions.  Gen.  Walker's 
brigade,  from  Fort  Bankhead,  was  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  highlands 
about  four  miles  below  the  Island ;  Gen.  Gantt's  from  Fort  Thompson,  at 
liptonville. 

But  although  the  Confederates  had  surrendered  New  Madrid  so  easily, 
ithey  had  no  idea  of  giving  up  Island  10.  Wc  have  already  stated 
that  when  Gen.  McCown  reached  the  Island  the  position  was  nearly  desti- 
tute of  defences.  Now  there  were  five  fine  batteries  erected  on  the  Island, 
and  well  armed,  and  an  equal  number  on  the  Tennessee  shore — mounting 
in  all  nearly  sixty  guns.  Magazines  had  been  provided,  the  ammunition 
assorted  and  arranged,  and  everything  put  in  readiness  for  action. 

From  the  Island  to  New  Madrid  by  the  river,  it  is  about  twelve  miles 
—from  New  Madrid  to  Tiptonville  about  sixteen,  and  from  Tiptonville 
across  tcf  the  Island  by  land,  about  four  miles.  There  was  a  river  shore  of 
twenty-seven  miles,  between  the  last  two  places,  though  they  were  in  fact 
but  a  short  distance  apart.  This  shore  had  to  be  closely  watched,  for  tlie 
enemy  held  possession  of  the  Missouri  side,  from  New  Madrid  to  a  point 
below  Tiptonville.  The  brigades  of  Gantt  and  Walker  were  placed  along 
the  river,  to  guard  it,  with  instructions  to  concentrate  and  drive  the  enemy 
,  back,  if  he  should  anywhere  attempt  a  crossing. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  enemy's  fleet  commenced  shelh'ng  t)ie 
Island  at  long  range,  to  which  the  Confederates  paid  but  little  attention. 
About  ten  o'clock,  however,  they  came  within  r^ge,  and  opened  on 
Kucker^s  battery.  This  battery  was  on  the  Tennessee  shore,  about  a  mile 
above  tlie  Island.  It  was  located  before  Gen.  McCown  took  command  at 
the  Bend,  on  rather  low  ground,  but  at  an  excellent  point  for  conmuanding 
the  river.  The  Mississippi  was  very  high,  and  this  battery  was  separated 
from  the  others  by  a  wide  slough.  The  platform  was  covered  with  water, 
and  the  magazine  unsafe  from  dampness.  Tlie  attack  was  made  by  five 
iron-clad  gunboats  (three  of  them  lashed  together  about  the  centre  of  the 
stream,  and  one  lying  near  either  shore)  together  with  the  whole  mortar 
fleet  The  conflict  was  terrific.  For  nine  long  hours,  shot  and  shell  fell 
m,  over  and  around  the  battery,  in  horrible  profusion — tearing  up  its 
parapet,  and  sending  death  through  the  company  engaged  in  its  defence. 
The  men  worked  their  pieces  standing  half-leg  deep  in  mud  and  water.  Tlie 
eoiupany  was  small  and  the  labour  great.  In  the  afternoon,  Capt.  Kucker, 
fbding  his  men  exhausted  by  fatigue,  asked  for  reinforcements,  which  were 
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Bont  to  him.  For  this  purpose  no  detail  was  made,  as  a  sufficient  nnmber 
of  volunteers  were  found  to  supply  his  wants,  and  marched  into  the  very 
jaws  of  death  to  the  relief  of  their  exhausted  comrades.  In  the  mean  timoi 
from  fort  and  river,  the  conflict  was  still  kept  up  with  unabated  fury.  It 
seemed  more  than  could  be  hoped  from  mortal  courage  and  endurance, 
that  the  battery  should  be  worked  against  such  terrible  odds.  But  it  was, 
and  at  last,  about  night^fall,  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  withdraw,  with 
some  of  his  boats  for  the  time  disabled.  Bucker  had  the  last  shot  at  him,  aa 
he  retired  up  the  river.  The  battery  mounted  five  guns.  Only  two  of 
them  were  in  a  condition  to  be  worked,  at  the  close  of  the  fight 

Gen.  McCown,  under  orders  from  Gen.  Beauregard,  left  the  Bend  for 
Fort  Pillow,  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  March,  with  six  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, Bankliead's  light  battery,  and  a  part  of  Stuart's,  embarking  at  Tip- 
tonville,  and  reaching  the  former  place  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  Tliis 
movement  was  accomplished  with  such  secrecy,  that  few,  even  of  the 
officers  i-emaining  at  the  Bend,  were  aware  of  it  until  it  was  accom- 
plished. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  Gen.  McCown  was  ordered  to  send  from 
Fort  Pillow  three  raiments,  to  report  to  Gen.  Bragg,  leave  the  re- 
mainder at  that  post,  and  return  himself  and  re-assume  command  at  Island 
10,  which  he  immediately  did.  Upon  returning  to  the  Island,  he  found 
the  enemy  engaged  in  cutting  a  canal  across  the  Bend,  on  the  Missouri 
side,  from  a  point  three  miles  above  the  Island  to  Bayou  St.  John,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  with  New  Madrid  without  having  to  ran  our 
batteries.  From  this  time  up  to  the  30th,  the  enemy  continued  to  shell  at 
long  range,  but  without  eflect.  Gen.  McCown,  in  the  qiean  time,  made 
a  full  reconnoissance  of  the  Bend.  In  his  despatches  he  expressed  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  repel  the  enemy's  boats,  if  they  should  attack  his 
batteries,  but  strongly  intimated  his  doubts  as  to  his  being  able  to  stop 
them  if  they  attempted  to  run  by.  He  was  also  busily  engaged  in  build- 
ing flatboats  and  collecting  canoes  on  Reetford  Lake,  ostensibly  with  the 
view  of  bringing  over  reinforcements,  but  actually  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing his  retreat,  should  the  enemy  force  a  crossing  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
overwhelm  his  command,  now  reduced  to  less  than  two  thousand  effec- 
tive men. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  Gen.  McCown  was  relieved,  and  Gen.  Mackall 
atuigned  to  the  defence  of  the  Island.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  had 
busily  progressed  in  his  herculean  enterprise  of  digging  a  canfil  twelve 
miles  long,  across  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  winding  of  the  river.  Tliis 
work  was  fatal  to  the  defence  of  the  Island,  for  it  enabled  the  enemy  to 
take  it  in  its  rear.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  April,  Gen.  Mackall  moved 
the  infantry  and  a  battery  to  the  Tennessee  shore,  to  protect  the  landing 
fi'om  anticipated  attacks.    The  artillerists  remained  on  the  Island.    The 
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enemy's  gunboats  had  succeeded  in  passing  the  Island  in  a  heavy  fog ;  he 
had  effected  a  landing  above  and  below  the  Island  in  large  force ;  and  the 
wnrrender  of  the  position  had  become  a  military  necessity. 

Bat  never  was  an  evacuation  so  wretchedly  managed.  None  of  the 
means  of  retreat  prepared  by  Gen.  McOown  were  used  ;  everything  was 
abandoned  ;  six  hundred  men  were  left  to  their  fate  on  the  Island  ;  and 
the  force  transferred  to  the  mainland  was  surrendered,  except  the  few 
stragglers  ii^ho  escaped  through  the  cane-brakes. 

The  enemy  captured  Mackall  himself,  two  brigadier-generals,  six 
colonels,  several  thousand  stand  of  arms,  two  thousand  rank  and  file,  sev- 
enty pi^es  of  siege  artillery,  thirty  pieces  of  field  artillery,  fifty-six  thou- 
sand solid  shot,  six  steam  transports,  two  gunboats,  and  one  floating  bat- 
tery carrying  sixteen  heavy  guns.  The  Southern  people  had  expected  a 
critical  engagement  at  Island  No.  10,  but  its  capture  was  neatly  accom- 
plished without  it ;  and,  in  the  loss  of  men,  cannon,  ammunition,  and  sup* 
plies,  the  event  was  doubly  deplorable  to  them,  and  afforded  to  the  North 
such  visible  iruits  of  victory  as  had  seldom  been  the  result  of  a  single 
enterprise.  Tlie  credit  of  the  success  was  claimed  for  the  naval  force  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Foote.  The  Federal  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
had  reason  to  declare  that  ^Hhe  triumph  was  not  the  loss  appreciated 
because  it  was  protracted,  and  finally  bloodless."  The  Confederates  had 
been  compelled  to  abandon  what  had  been  fondly  entitled  ^'  the  Little 
Gibraltar  "  of  the  Mississippi,  and  had  experienced  a  loss  in  heavy  aiiillery 
which  was  nigh  irreparable. 

Meanwhile;  Gen.  Beaur^ard  was  preparing  to  strike  a  dixjisive  blow 
cm  the  mainland,  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy  on  the  Tennessee  River 
were  preparing  the  situation  for  one  of  the  grandest  battles  that  had  yet 
been  fought  in  any  quarter  of  the  war. 
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In  the  early  part  of  March,  Gen.  Beauregard,  convinced  of  the  enemy's 
design  to  cut  off  liis  communications  in  West  Tennessee  with  the  eastern 
and  southern  States,  by  operating  from  the  Tennessee  River,  determined 
to  concentrate  all  his  available  forces  at  and  around  Corinth.  By  the  first 
of  April,  Gen.  Johnston's  entire  force,  which  had  taken  up  the  line  of 
inarch  from  Murfreesboro',  had  effected  a  junction  with  Beauregard,  and 
the  united  forces,  which  had  also  been  increased  by  several  regiments  from 
Louisiana,  two  divisions  of  Gen.  Polk's  command  from  Columbus,  and  a 
fine  corps  of  troops  from  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  were  concentrated  along 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  from.  Bethel  to  Corinth,  and  on  the  Mem- 
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pliis  and  Charleston  railroad  from  Corinth  to  luka.  The  effective  total  of 
tliis  force  was  slightly  over  forty  thousand  men.* 

It  was  determined  with  this  force,  which  justified  the  offensive,  to 
strike  a  sudden  blow  at  the  enemy,  in  position  under  Gen.  Grant,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  at  Pittsburg,  and  in  the  direction  of  Sur 
vannah,  before  he  was  reinforced  by  the  army  under  Gen.  Buell,  then 
known  to  be  advancing  for  that  purpose,  by  rapid  marches  from  Nashville. 
The  great  object  was  to  anticipate  the  junction  of  the  enemy's  armies,  then 
near  at  hand  ;  and  on  tlie  niglit  of  the  2d  of  April,  it  was  decided  that  the 
attack  should  be  attempted  at  once,  incomplete  and  imperfect  as  were  the 
preparations  of  the  Confederates  for  such  a  grave  and  momentous  adven- 
ture. The  army  had  been  brought  suddenly  together,  and  there  had  been 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  effective  oi^iization. 

The  enemy  was  in  position  about  a  mile  in  advance  of  Shiloh  church — 
a  i-ude,  log  chapel,  from  which  the  battle  that  was  to  ensue  took  its  name 
— with  the  right  resting  on  Owl  Creek  and  his  left  on  lick  Creek.  Tlie 
army  collected  here  was  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  Federal  troops, 
being  principally  Western  men,  from  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wis- 
consin, and  Iowa. 

It  was  expected  by  Gen.  Beauregard  that  he  would  be  able  to  reach 
the  enemy's  lines  in  time  to  attack  him  on  tlie  6th  of  April.  The  men, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  were  unused  to  marching,  the  roads  narrow, 
and  traversing  a  densely-wooded  country,  which  became  almost  impassable 
after  a  severe  rain  storm  on  the  4tli,  which  drenched  the  troops  in  bivou- 
ac ;  hence  the  Confederate  forces  did  not  reach  the  intersection  of  the  road 
from  Pittsburg  and  Hamburg,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  enemy, 
until  late  in  the  eyening  of  the  5th ;  and  it  was  then  decided  that  the 
attack  should  be  made  on  the  next  morning,  at  the  earliest  hour  prac- 
ticable. 

The  Confederate  plan  of  battle  was  in  three  lines — ^the  first  and  second 
extending  from  Owl  Creek  on  the  left  to  Lick  Creek  on  the  right,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles,  supported  by  the  third  and  the  reserve.  The 
first  line,  under  Major-Gen.  Hardee,  waa  constituted  of  his  corps,  aug- 
mented on  his  right  by  Gladden's  brigade,  of  Major-Qen.  Bragg's  corps. 
The  second  line,  composed  of  the  other  troops  of  Bragg's  corps,  followed 

*  It  wu  composed  as  follows : 

First  Army  Corps,  Miy  or  Gen.  L.  Polk, 9,186 

Second  Army  €k}rps,  Cren.  B.  Bragg, 18,689 

Third  Army  Corps,  Major-Gen.  W.  J.  Hardee, 6,789 

Reserve,  Brig.-Gen.  John  0.  Breckinridge, 6,489 

Total  infantry  and  artillery, 85,958 

Cavalry,  Brig.-Gen.  F.  Gardner, 4,88i 

Grand  Total, 40,886 
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the  first  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  yards,  in  the  same  order  as  the 
first.  Tlio  array  corps  under  Gen.  Polk  followed  the  second  line  at  the 
distance  of  about  eight  hundred  yards,  in  lines  of  brigades,  deployed  with 
their  batteries  in  rear  of  each  brigade,  moving  by  the  Pittsburg  road,  tlie 
left  wing  supported  by  cavalry.  The  reserve,  under  Brig.-Gen,  Breckin- 
ridge, following  closely  on  the  third  line,  in  the  same  order,  its  right  wing 
supported  by  cavalry. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  Sunday,  the  6th  of  April,  the  magnificent  array 
waa  moving  forward  for  deadly  conflict,  passing  easily  through  the  thin 
ranks  of  the  tall  forest  trees,  which  afforded  open  views  on  every  side. 
But  the  enemy  scarcely  gave  time  to  discuss  the  question  of  attack,  for 
soon  after  dawn  he  commenced  a  rapid  musketry  fire  on  the  Confederate 
pickets.  The  order  was  immediately  given  by  the  commanding  General, 
and  the  Confederate  lines  advanced.  Such  was  the  ardour  of  the  second 
line  of  troops,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  could  be  restrained 
from  closing  up  and  mingling  with  the  first  line.  Within  less  than  a  mile, 
the  enemy  was  encountered  in  force  at  the  encampments  of  his  advanced 
positions,  but  the  first ^ine  of  Confederates  brushed  him  away,  leaving  the 
rear  nothing  to  do  but  to  press  on  in  pursuit.  In  about  one  mile  more,  he 
was  encountered  in  strong  force  along  almost  the  entire  line.  His  bat- 
teries were  posted  on  eminences,  with  strong  infantry  supports.  Finding 
the  first  line  was  now  unequal  to  the  work  before  it,  being  weakened  by 
extension,  and  necessarily  broken  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  Gen.  Bragg 
ordered  his  whole  force  to  move  up  steadily  and  promptly  to  its  support. 

From  this  time  the  battle  mged  with  but  little  intermission.  By  half- 
paat  ten  o'clock  the  Confederates  had  already  captured  three  large  encamp- 
ments, and  three  batteries  of  ^tillery.  Tlieir  right  flank,  according  to  the 
order  of  battle,  had  pressed  forward  ardently,  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  Gen.  Johnston,  and  swept  all  before  it.  Batteries,  encampments, 
storehouses,  munitions  in  rich  profusion,  were  captured ;  and  the  enemy 
was  falling  back  rapidly  at  every  point.  His  left,  however,  was  his  strong- 
est ground  and  position,  and  was  disputed  with  obstinacy. 

Mile  after  mile  the  Confederates  ruslied  on,  sweeping  the  camps  of  the 
enemy  before  them.  Gen.  Johnston  was  in  advance,  before  the  troops  of 
Breckinridge  and  Bowen.  He  had  addressed  them  in  a  few  brief  words, 
and  given  the  order  to  "  Charge  I "  when,  at  two  o'clock,  a  minie-ball 
jHerccd  the  calf  of  his  right  leg.  He  supposed  it  to  be  a  flesh  wound, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  it ;  but  the  fact  was  that  the  ball  had  cut  an 
artery,  and  as  the  doomed  commander  rode  onward  to  victory,  ho  wats 
bleeding  to  death.  Becoming  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  he  turned  to  Gov. 
Harris,  one  of  his  volunteer  aides,  and  remarked,  "  I  fear  I  am  mortally 
wounded."  The  next  moment  he  reeled  in  his  saddle  and  fainted.  Gov. 
Harris  received  the  falling  commander  in  his  arms,  and  bore  him  a  short 
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distance  from  the  field,  into  a  ravine.  Stimnlanta  were  speedily  adminis- 
tered, bnt  in  vain.  One  of  his  staff,  in  a  passion  of  grief,  threw  his  amifl 
aronnd  the  beloved  commander,  and  called  aloud,  to  see  if  he  would 
respond.  But  no  sign  or  reply  came,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  more,  he 
breathed  his  last. 

Information  of  the  fall  of  Gen.  Johnston  was  not  communicated  to  the 
army.  It  was  still  pressing  on  in  its  career  of  victory ;  and  but  little 
doubt  remained  of  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  As  the  descending  sun  warned 
the  Confederates  to  press  their  advantage,  the  command  ran  along  the  line, 
"  Forward !  let  every  order  be  forward  !  "  Fairly  in  motion,  they  now 
swept  all  before  them.  Keither  battery  nor  battalion  could  withstand 
their  onslaught.  Passing  through  camp  after  camp,  rich  in  military  spoils 
of  every  kind,  the  enemy  was  driven  headlong  from  every  position,  and 
thrown  in  confused  masses  upon  the  river  bank,  behind  his  heavy  artillery, 
and  under  cover  of  his  gunboats  at  the  landing.  He  was  crowded  in 
unorganized  masses  on  the  river  bank,  vainly  striving  to  cross. 

And  now  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  victory  was  to  be  accomplished 
such  as  had  not  before  illustrated  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
reserve  line  of  the  Federals  was  entirely  gone.  Their  whole  army  was 
crowded  into  a  circuit  of  half  to  two-thirds  of  a  mile  around  the  landing. 
They  had  been  falling  back  all  day.  The  next  repulse  would  have  put 
them  into  the  river,  and  there  were  not  transports  enough  to  cross  a  single 
division  before  the  Confederates  would  be  upon  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  broken  fragments  of  Grant's  army  were  covered  by  a 
battery  of  heavy  guns  well  served,  and  two  gunboats,  which  poured  a 
heavy  fire  upon  the  supposed  position  of  the  Confederates,  for  they  were 
entirely  hid  by  the  forest.  But  this  fire,  though  terrific  in  sound,  and  pro- 
ducing some  consternation  at  first,  did  no  damage,  as  the  shells  ail  passed 
over,  and  exploded  far  beyond  the  Confederate  position. 

At  last,  the  order  was  given  to  move  forward  at  all  points,  and  sweep 
the  enemy  from  the  field.  The  sun  was  about  disappearing,  so  that  little 
time  was  left  to  finish  the  glorious  work  of  the  day.  The  movement  com- 
menced with  every  prospect  of  success.  But  just  at  this  time  the  astound- 
ing order  was  received  from  Gen.  Beauregard  to  withdraw  the  forces 
beyond  the  enemy's  fire  t  The  action  ceased.*  The  different  commands, 
mixed  and  scattered,  bivouacked  at  points  most  convenient  to  their  posi- 

*  Of  this  abrupt  termination  to  the  buBineBS  of  (he  day,  and  the^oondHion  of  the  enemy  at  the 
time,  a  Confederate  officer  writes : 

"  From,  some  cause  I  could  never  asoertun,  a  halt  was  sounded,  and  when  the  remnants  of  tba 
enemy's  divisions  bad  stacked  amu  on  tht  river**  edge^  pnparaiory  to  their  eurrendert  no  one 
stirred  to  finish  the  business  by  a  coup  de  main.  It  iftm  evidently  '  drown  or  surrender '  with 
them,  and  they  bad  prepared  for  the  latter,  until,  seehig  our  inactivity,  their  gunboats  opened  ftiri- 
ously,  and,  save  a  short  cannonade,  all  subsided  into  quietness  along  our  lines.** 
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tioDB,  and  beyond  the  range  of  the  enemy's  guns.  All  firing,  except  a 
half-hour  shot  from  the  gonboats,  ceased,  and  the  night  waa  passed  in 
quiet. 

Of  this  extraordinary  abandonment  of  a  great  victory — for  it  can 
scarcely  be  put  in  milder  phrase — Gen.  Beauregard  gives,  in  his  official 
report  of  the  action,  only  this  explanation  :  "  Darkness  was  close  at  hand  ; 
officers  and  men  were  exhausted  by  a  combat  of  over  twelve  hours  without 
food,  and  jaded  by  the  march  of  the  preceding  day  through  mud  and 
water."  But  the  true  explanation  is,  that  Gen.  Beauregard  was  persuaded 
that  delays  had  been  encountered  by  Gen.  Buell  in  his  march  from  Colum- 
bia, and  that  his  main  force,  therefore,  could  not  reach  the  field  of  battle 
in  time  to  save  Gen.  Grant's  shattered  fugitive  forces  from  capture  or  de- 
struction on  the  following  day. 

But  in  this  calculation  he  made  the  great  errour  of  his  military  life. 
When  pursuit  was  called  oflf,  Buell's  advance  was  already  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tennessee.  A  body  of  cavalry  was  on  its  banks ;  it  was  the  advance 
of  the  long-expected  Federal  reinforcements ;  an  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men  was  rapidly  advancing  to  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  to 
restore  Grant's  fortune,  and  to  make  him.  next  day,  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. Alas  I  the  story  of  Shiloh  was  to  be  that  not  only  of  another  lost 
opportunity  for  the  South,  but  one  of  a  reversion  of  fortune,  in  which  a 
splendid  victory  changed  into  something  very  like  a  defeat  I 

As  night  fell,  a  new  misfortune  was  to  overtake  Gen.  Beauregard.  His 
tbrces  exhibited  a  want  of  discipline  and  a  disorder  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  unable  to  control ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  disci- 
plined troops  held  firmly  in  hand  by  Gen.  Bragg,  the  whole  army  degen- 
erated into  bands  of  roving  plunderers,  intoxicated  with  victory,  and  scat- 
tered in  a  shameful  hunt  for  the  rich  spoils  of  the  battle-field.  All  during 
the  night  thousands  were  out  in  quest  of  plunder ;  hundreds  were  intoxi- 
cated with  wines  and  liquors  found ;  and  while  scenes  of  disorder  and 
bhouts  of  revelry  arose  around  the  large  fires  which  had  been  kindled,  and 
mingled  with  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  Buell's  forces  were  steadily 
croaaing  the  river,  and  forming  line  of  battle  for  the  morrow. 

About  an  hour  after  sunrise  the  action  again  commenced,  and  soon  the 
battle  raged  with  fury.  The  shattered  regiments  and  brigades  collected 
hy  Grant  gave  ground  before  our  men,  and  for  a  moment  it  was  thought 
that  victory  would  crown  our  efforts  a  second  time.  On  the  left,  however, 
and  nearest  to  the  point  of  arrival  of  his  reinforcements,  the  enemy  drove 
forward  line  after  line  of  his  fresh  troops.  In  some  places  the  Confeder- 
ates repulsed  them  by  nnexampled  feats  of  valor ;  but  sheer  exhaustion 
was  hourly  telling  upon  the  men,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  num- 
bers and  strength  would  idtimately  prevaiL  By  noon  Gen.  Beauregard 
hid  necessarily  disposed  of  the  last  of  his  reserves,  and  shortly  thereaftcii 
16 
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he  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  nneqaal  conflict,  securing  snch  of  the 
results  of  the  victory  of  the  day  before  as  was  then  practicable. 

As  evidence  of  the  condition  of  Beauregard's  army,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  bring  into  the  action  of  the  second  day  more  than  twenty  tliousand 
men.  In  the  first  day's  battle  the  Confederates  engaged  the  divisions  of 
Gen.  Prentiss,  Sherman,  Hurlburt,  McClernand  and  Smith,  of  9,000  men 
each,  or  at  least  45,000  men.  This  force  was  reinforced  during  the  night 
by  the  divisions  of  Gens.  Nelson,  McCook,  Crittenden,  and  Tlioraas,  of 
Buell's  army,  some  25,000  strong,  including  all  arms ;  also  Gen.  L,  Wal- 
lace's division  of  Gen.  Grant's  army,  making  at  least  33,000  fresli  troops, 
which,  added  to  the  remnant  of  Gen.  Grant's  forces,  amounting  to  20,000, 
made  an  aggregate  force  of  at  least  53,000  men  arrayed  against  the  Con- 
federates on  the  second  day. . 

Against  such  an  overwhelming  force  it  was  vain  to  contend.  At  1 
p.  M.  Gpn.  Beauregard  ordered  a  retreat.  Gen.  Breckinridge  was  left  with 
his  command  as  a  rear  guard,  to  hold  the  ground  the  Confederates  had  oc- 
cupied the  night  preceding  the  first  battle,  just  in  front  of  the  intersection 
of  the  Pittsburg  and  Hamburg  roads,  about  four  miles  from  the  former 
pl^ce,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  passed  in  the  rear,  in  excellent  order. 
The  fact  that  the  enemy  attempted  no  pursuit  indicated  his  condition.  He 
liad  been  too  sorely  chastised  to  pursue ;  and  Gen.  Beauregard  was  left  at 
leisure  to  retire  to  Corinth,  in  pursuance  of  his  original  design  to  make 
tliat  the  strategic  point  of  his  campaign. 

The  battle  of  Shiloh,  properly  extending  through  eighteen  hours,  was 
memorable  for  an  extent  of  carnage  up  to  this  time  unparalleled  in  the 
war.  The  Confederate  loss,  in  the  two  days,  in  the  killed  outright,  was 
1,728,  wounded  8,012,  missing  957;  making  an  aggregate  of  casualties 
10,899.  Of  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  Gen.  Beauregard  wrote :  "  Their  casu- 
alties cannot  have  fallen  many  short  of  twenty  thousand  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, prisoners,  and  missing." 

Gen.  Beauregard  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  experience  of  the 
second  day  had  eclipsed  the  brilliant  victory  which  he  so  unfortunately 
left  unfinished  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee.  He  declared  that  he  had 
left  the  field  on  the  second  day  "  only  after  eight  hours'  successive  battle 
with  a  superiour  army  of  firesh  troops,  whom  he  had  repulsed  in  every  at- 
tack upon  his  lines,  so  repulsed  and  crippled,  indeed,  as  to  leave  it  unable 
to  take  the  field  for  the  campaign  for  which  it  was  collected  and  equippad 
At  such  enormous  expense,  and  with  such  profusion  of  all  the  applianccss 
iQf  war."  On  the  other  hand,  the  North  inscribed  Shiloh  as  its  most  bril- 
liant victory.  An  order  of  the  War  Department  at  Washington  required 
ftjhat  at  meridian  of  the  Sunday  following  the  battle,  at  the  head  of  every 
regiment  tn  the  armies  of  the  United  States  there  should  be  offered 
ty  its  chaplain  a  prayer,  giving  "  thanks  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  the 
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recent  manifestation  of  His  power  in  the  overtlirow  of  the  rebels  and 
traitors," 

Bnt  whatever  may  be  the  correct  eatimation  of  the* battle  of  Shiloh^ 
there  was  one  event  of  it  which  was  a  most  serioits  loss  to  the  Confederacy, 
and  an  occasion  of  popular  sorrow  in  every  part  of  it.  This  was  the  death 
of  Gen.  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  the  man  especially  trnsted  with  the  Con- 
federate fortnnes  in  the  West,  esteemed  by  his  Government  as  the  military 
genins  of  his  country,  and  so  gifted  by  nature  with  dignity,  and  with 
power  over  men,  that  it  was  said  he  was  bom  to  command.  This  illus- 
trions  commander  had  abeady  figured  in  many  historical  scenes,  and  up  to 
the  period  of  his  death  had  led  one  of  the  most  eventftil  and  romantic  mili- 
tary lives  on  Uie  continent.  He  had  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  In 
the  Texan  war  of  independence,  he  entered  her  army  as  a  private  soldier 
Subsequently  he  was  made  senior  brigadier-general  of  the  Texan  army 
and  was  appointed  to  succeed  Gen.  Felix  Houston  in  the  chief  command. 
This  led  to  a  duel  between  them,  in  which  Johnston  was  wounded.  In 
1838,  he  was  chosen  Secretary  of  War  of  the  new  Eepublic  under  Presi- 
dent Lamar ;  and  the  following  year  he  organized  an  expedition  against 
tho  Cherokee  Indians.  He  subsequently  settled  on  a  plantation  in  Texas, 
and  for  several  years  remained  there,  leading  the  quiet  life  of  a  planter. 

When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  he,  once  more,  in  1846,  and  at  the 
reqnest  of  Qen.  Taylor,  resnmed  his  profession  of  arms,  and  sought  the 
battle-field.  He  arrived  in  Mexico  shortly  after  the  battles  of  Resaca  and 
Palo- Alto,  and  was  elected  colonel  of  the  first  Texas  regiment.  After  that 
regiment  was  discharged,  he  was  appointed  aide  and  inspector-general  to 
Gen.  Butler ;  and  in  that  capacity  he  was  at  the  famous  battle  of  Mon- 
terey, and,  dnring  the  fight,  his  horse  was  three  times  shot  under  him. 

After  the  Mexican  war,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  paymaster  of 
the  regular  army,  with  the  rank  of  major.  When  the  army  was  increased 
by  four  new  regiments,  Jefferson  Davis,  then  Secretary  of  War,  gave  him 
command  of  the  Second  Cavalry,  with  his  headquarters  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  In  the  latter  part  of  1867,  ho  was  appointed  by  President  Buchan- 
an to  the  command  of  the  Utah  expedition,  sent  to  quell  the  Mormons.  In 
the  spring  of  1858,  he  crossed  the  plains,  and  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
where,  in  consequence  of  his  services,  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general, 
and  fall  commander  of  the  military  distnct  of  Utah.  He  was  subsequently 
sent  to  California,  and  assumed  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Paci- 
fic. There  the  commencement  of  the  war  found  him  ;  and  on  learning  of 
the  secession  of  his  adopted  State,  Texas,  he  resigned  his  position  in  the 
United  States  army,  and  at  once  prepared  to  remove  South,  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Federal  authorities  had  taken  measures  to  arrest  him,  or,  at  least, 
to  intercept  his  passage  by  sea.    But  he  eluded  tlieir  vigilance  by  taking 
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the  OTerland  route.  With  three  or  four  companions,  increased  afterwards 
to  one  hundred,  on  mules,  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Arizona,  passed  through 
Texas,  and  arriTcd  at  New  Orleans  in  safety.  This  was  in  August,  1861, 
and,  immediately  proceeding  to  Richmond,  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  western  campaign,  Gen.  Johnston  had  fallen 
under  the  censure  of  the  newspapers.  It  has  been  said  that  this  censure 
preyed  upon  his  mind ;  but  if  it  did,  he  thought  very  nobly  of  it,  for  in  a 
private  letter,  dated  after  the  retreat  from  "Bowling  Green,  and  the  fall  of 
Fort  Donelson,  he  wrote:  "The  test  of  merit,  in  my  profession,  with  the 
people,  is  success.  It  is  a  hard  rule,  but  I  think  it  right."  But  a  few  days 
before  the  battle  in  which  he  fell,  he  expressed  a  resolntion  to  redeem  his 
losses  at  no  distant  day. 

No  more  beautiful  tribute  could  have  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  the 
departed  hero,  than  that  made  by  Jefferson  Davis  himself ;  and  no  more 
choice  and  touching  language  ever  came  from  the  polished  pen  of  the  Con- 
federate President,  than  on  this  occasion.  He  announced  the  death  in  a 
special  message  to  Congress.  He  said :  "  Without  doing  injustice  to  the 
living,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  our  loss  is  irreparable.  Among  the 
shining  hosts  of  the  great  and  good  who  now  cluster  around  the  banner  of 
our  country,  there  exists  no  purer  spirit,  no  more  heroic  soul,  than  that  of 
the  illustrious  man  whose  death  1  join  you  in  lamenting.  In  his  death  he 
has  illustrated  the  character  for  which,  through  life,  he  was  conspicuous — 
that  of  singleness  of  purpose  and  devotion  to  duty  with  his  whole  energies. 
Bent  on  obtaining  the  victory  which  he  deemed  essential  to  his  country's 
cause,  he  rode  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  forgetful  of  self, 
while  his  very  life-blood  was  fast  ebbing  away.  His  last  breath  cheered 
his  comrades  on  to  victory.  The  last  sound  he  heard  was  their  shout  of 
victory.  His  last  thought  was  his  country,  and  long  and  deeply  will  his 
country  mourn  his  loss." 

The  remains  were  carried  to  New  Orleans.  They  were  laid  in  state  in 
the  mayor's  parlour,  and  the  public  admitted.  The  evidences  of  the  public 
sorrow  were  most  touching.  Flowers,  the  testimonies  of  tender  affection, 
encircled  his  coffin  simply,  but  beautiftilly.  And,  attended  by  all  the 
marks  of  unaffected  grief,  with  gentle  hands  and  weeping  eyes  movin|{ 
softly  around  him,  the  great  commander,  with  his  sheathed  sword  still  b^ 
his  side,  was  borne  to  his  final  and  eternal  rest 
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Thb  Confederate  public  had  been  disposed  to  find  some  consolation 
for  the  disaster  at  Island  No.  10  in  the  brilliant,  though  unfruitful  storj 
of  Shiloh.  It  was  considered,  too,  that  the  river  below  Fort  Pillow  was 
safe ;  and  that  while  the  army  at  Corinth  covered  Memphis,  and  held  the 
enemy  in  check  on  laud,  the  rich  and  productive  valley  of  the  Lower 
MissiBsippi  was  yet  secure  to  the  Confederacy. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  pleasing  calculations  and  comparative  re-assur- 
anoe,  a  great,  disaster  was  to  occur  where  it  was  least  expected,  which  was 
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to  astound  the  people  of  tho  South,  to  inyolve  the  practical  loss  of  anoth^ 
mass  of  rich  territory,  and  to  alarm  the  hopes  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  success  of  the  Confederates.  This  unexpected  event  was  the 
fall  of  New  Orleans. 

With  respect  to  this  disaster,  we  have  to  develop  a  long  train  of  tho 
secret  history  of  the  Confederate  Administration — a  history  replete  with 
evidences  of  mismanagement  and  shiftlessness  that  will  be  almost  incredible 
to  the  world  accustomed  to  read  of  the  administration  of  governments  in 
time  of  war^  and  to  expect,  at  least,  an  average  of  intelligence  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs. 
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New  Orleans  had  been  so  long  threatened  with  attack,  that  popular 
opinion  in  the  Confederacy  was  disposed  to  take  it  as  impregnable.  For 
months  the  Federal  iieet  cruised  about  the  Gulf  with  evident  indecision, 
until  people  in  New  Orleans  began  to  smile,  and  say  :  *'  They  would  think 
twice  before  attempting  a  rehearsal  of  the  scenes  of  1812."  It  was 
declared,  on  the  authority  of  newspapers,  that  the  city  was  inpr^nable  ; 
the  forts,  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  sixty  or  seventy  miles  below  the  city, 
were  considered  but  as  the  outer  line  of  defences ;  the  shores  of  the  river 
were  lined  with  batteries ;  and  in  the  harbour  were  reported  to  be  twelve 
gunboats,  and  certain  iron-clad  naval  structures  which,  it  was  asserted, 
were  superiour  to  the  famous  **  Virginia,"  and  would  deal  with  a  Federal 
fleet  as  hawks  might  with  a  flock  of  pigeons. 

But  penetrating  this  popular  conceit  and  confidence,  and  going  to  offi- 
cial records  for  proofs,  we  shall  discover  that  the  facts  were  that  New 
Orleans  was  in  a  shamefillly  defenceless  condition ;  that  the  Kichmond 
authorities  had  persisted  in  the  strange  errour  that  the  attack  on  the  city 
was  to  come  from  above ;  that  they  had  consequently  stripped  it  almost  en 
tirely  of  troops,  and  neglected  the  armament  of  its  interiour  line  of  defence ; 
and  that  the  naval  structures,  which  the  authorities  had  declared  would  be 
fiiUy  able  to  protect  the  city  under  any  circumstances,  were,  by  tho  most 
wretched  and  culpable  mismanagement,  neglected,  delayed,  and  finally 
found  in  a  condition  in  which  they  were  not  of  the  slightest  avail. 

Gen.  Mansfield  Lovell  assumed  command  of  the  defences  of  New 
Orleans  late  in  October,  1861.  The  city  at  that  time  had  been  ^^  drained  ^ 
of  arms,  ammunition,  medical  stores,  clodiing  and  supplies,  which  had  been  ' 
sent  to  other  points,"  and  the  defences  were  in  a  thoroughly  incomplete  ; 
condition.  The  troops  raised  in  Louisiana  had  been  principally  sent  to  ' 
Virginia  and  Pensacola,  and  those  that  remained  were  necessarily  inado  ^ 
quate  to  the  end  desired,  and  required  organization. 
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Several  veseds  were  in  coune  of  conBtruction  by  the  Navy  Department, 
but  according  to  the  express  orders  of  Presidcfht  Davis  *^  the  fleet  main- 
tained at  the  port  of  Kew  Orleans  and  vicinity  formed  no  part  of  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Lovell."  The  first  step  taken  by  that  oflBcer  was  to  secnre 
ammunition,  of  which  there  was  less  than  twenty  ponnds  per  gim ;  the 
second  was  to  complete  the  *'  raft  between  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  so 
as  to  make  a  complete  obstruction  under  the  fire  of  those  works."  On  the 
8th  November,  Gen.  Lovell  wrote  to  the  Department  that  he  had  increased 
the  armament  of  Forts  Pike  and  Macomb,  and  thought  he  would  be  able 
to  make  a  complete  obstruction  of  the  raft,  so  that  if  the  enemy's  ships 
should  be  stopped,  they  would  be  hammered  to  pieces.  This  obstruction 
was  calculated  to  delay  a  *'  fleet  under  the  close  fire  of  more  than  one 
hundred  heavy  guns."  Measures  were  also  taken  to  obstruct  the  passage 
at  Forts  Pike  and  Macomb,  and  the  river  above  the  city,  tlie  commanding 
General  ^^  feeling  satisfied  that  ships  under  steam  can  pass  forts  in  an  open 
channel." 

.  On  the  5th  December,  1861,  a  statement  was  made  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  the  existing  condition  of  afl^airs,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  the 
city  was  defended  by  two  lines  of  works,  for  which  Gen.  Lovell  had  8,000 
men,  besides  the  militia  of  the  city.  .Two  powder  mills  were  in  running 
order,  and  the  announcement  was  made  that  with  a  ^^  snfiiciency  of  this 
material,  he  should  consider  himself  in  a  position  to  hold  New  Orleans  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time."  The  city  was  then  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand any  attack  likely  to  be  made,  and  Gen.  Lovell  stated  that  the  enemy, 
who  were  at  that  time  landing  troops  at  Ship  Island  in  large  numbers, 
"  could  not  take  New  Orleans  by  a  land  attack  with  any  force  they  could 
htmg  to  bear." 

In  the  beginning  of  January  the  attention  of  the  Department  was 
lirected  to  the  necessity  of  giving  to  the  commanding  General  the  control 
df  at  least  so  much  of  the  Navy  Department  as  would  enable  him,  by 
means  of  light-draught  armed  vessels,  to  protect  the  navigable  streams 
along  the  coast ;  Gen.  Lovell  adding,  that  ^^  the  blame  of  want  of  protec- 
tion will  rest  upon  me  in  any  event,  and  I  should,  tlierefore,  have  some 
power  to  say  what  should  be  done."  No  answer  to  this  request  was 
made. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  about  this  time,  fiimislied  Gen.  Lovell  with  the 
plan  and  details  of  the  river  defence  fleet,  under  Montgomery,  for  '•  seiTico 
in  the  upper  Mississippi,"  which  was  to  be  prepared  at  New  Orleans,  by 
Capts.  Montgomery  and  Townsend,  and  the  General  was  directed  "  merely 
to  exercise  such  general  supervision  as  to  check  any  profligate  expendi- 
ture." 

On  tlie  13th  January,  Gen.  Lovell  wrote,  that  "considering  New 
Orleans  to  be  in  condition  to  resist  an  attack,  I  am  turning  my  attention 
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to  the  coast  of  Mississippi."  The  obstractions  in  the  river  at  this  time 
were  complete,  and  the  forts  well  manned. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  the  Secretary  of  War  wrote  as  follows :  "  The 
President  desires  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  on  receipt  of  this  letter,  yor 
despatch  5,000  men  to  Columbus  to  reinforce  that  point,  sorely  threatened 
by  largely  superiour  forces.  New  Orleans  is  to  be  defended  from  above, 
by  defeating  the  enemy  at  Columbus."  Gen.  Lovell  replied :  '*  I  regret 
the  necessity  of  sending  away  my  only  force  at  this  particular  juncture, 
and  feel  sure  that  it  will  create  a  great  panic  here,  but  will  do  my  best  to 
restore  confidence  by  a  show  of  strength." 

On  the  27th  February,  Gen.  Lovell  notified  the  Secretary  of  War  thai 
he  had  sent  *^  eight  regiments  and  two  batteries  from  his  department,  besides 
five  hundred  shot  guns,"  and  added :  *'  People  are  beginning  to  complain 
that  I  have  stripped  the  department  so  completely  ;  but  I  have  called  upon 
Gov.  Moore  for  10,000  volunteers  and  militia  for  State  service.  Raw 
troops  with  double-barrelled  shot  gans  are  amply  sufficient  to  hold  our 
entrenchments  against  such  troops  as  the  enemy  can  send  to  attack  thenu" 

In  the  same  letter  he  adverted  to  the  fact  that  he  had  ^'  furnished 
Gens.  Johnston  and  Polk  large  supplies."  In  his  letter  of  March  6t]i  ho 
stated : 

"  This  Department  is  being  completely  drained  of  everything.  We 
have  filled  requisitions  for  arms,  men  and  munitions,  until  New  Orleans 
is  aiout  defenceless.  In  return  we  got  nothing.  Mobile  and  Pensacola, 
even  Galveston,  are  defended  by  ten-inch  columbiads,  while  this  city  has 
nothing  above  an  eight-inch,  and  but  few  of  them.  The  fortified  line 
about  the  city  is  complete,  but  I  have  taken  ten  of  the  guns  for  the  navy, 
and  sixteen  for  the  vessels  that  we  are  fitting  up  for  the  river  expedition. 
My  reliance  to  defend  these  lines  will  be  with  militia  with  double-bar- 
relled guns  and  32-pound  carronades.  If  now  you  take  the  powder  from 
me,  we  shall  be  in  no  condition  to  resist.  The  only  thing  to  provide  is  a 
sufficiency  of  powder,  t)  enable  us  to  resist  a  prolonged  attack  of  ships  and 
mortar  boats  upon  two  points.  Forts  Pike  and  Macomb,  and  Forts  Jack- 
son and  St.  Philip.  If  the  first  are  passed,  we  still  have  a  land  defence  to 
make ;  if  the  last,  a  fleet  can  proceed  at  once  to  the  city." 

On  the  9th,  Gen.  Lovell  again  vrrote,  after  enumerating  the  troops 
sent  away : 

"  You  will  thus  perceive  that  this  Department  has  been  completely 
stripped  of  every  organized  body  of  troops.  Persons  are  found  here  who 
assert  that  I  am  sending  away  all  troops  so  that  the  city  may  fall  an  easy 
■  prey  to  the  enemy.  All  requisitions  for  ammunition  have  been  filled, 
until  I  have  none  left,  except  what  is  in  the  hands  of  troops.  Neither 
have  I  funds  placed  at  my  disposal  to  create  supplies  in  place  of  those  sent 
off.    If  the  enemy  intends  an  attack  here,  he  will  make  it  soon,  .and  I 
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hope  no  farther  calls  will  be  made  until  we  are  placed  in  a  defensible 
condition." 

While  this  correspondence  was  going  on  between  Qen.  Lovell  and  the 
War  Department,  we  slmll  see  what  had  become  of  the  naval  structures 
in  the  harbour,  that  were  calculated,  as  the  Eichmond  authorities  claimed, 
to  allay  all  the  fears  of  Gen.  Lovell,  and  to  assure,  in  any  circumstancea, 
the  safety  of  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Benjamin,  the  Secretary  of  War,  had 
written  to  Qen.  Lovell :  "  From  the  recent  experiment  of  the  Virginia, 
and  what  I  hear  of  the  steamers  of  New  Orleans,  I  feel  confident  that  if 
even  one  of  them  can  be  got  ready  before  you  are  attacked,  she  will  dis- 
perse and  destroy  any  fleet  the  enemy  can  gather  in  the  river,  above  or 
below.  The  naval  officers  say  that  Tift's  steamer  is  far  snperiour  to  the 
Virginia." 

In  the  report  of  Mr.  Mallory,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  made  to  the  Con- 
federate Congress  on  the  27th  of  February,  1862,  he  had  made  the  follow- 
ing statement :  "  There  are  now  being  constructed  at  New  Orleans  two 
large  and  formidable  iron-plated  steamships,  of  about  fourteen  hundred 
tons  each,  designed  for  the  carrying  of  twenty  of  the  heaviest  guns.  One 
of  these,  the  Louisiana,  has  been  launched,  and  is  nearly  completed,  and 
the  other,  it  is  believed,  will  be  completed  in  six  weeks." 

With  reference  to  the  construction  of  these  vessels  we  may  place  here 
the  testimony  of  Gov.  Moore  of  Louisiana,  taken  before  a  secret  commit- ' 
tee  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  not  only  for  its  interest  to  the  immediate 
subject,  but  for  its  curious  explanation  of  the  way  the  afiairs  of  the  Con- 
federacy were  managed.    The  following  are  extracts  from  his  testimony : 

**  Mj  first  active  interposition,  of  which  any  record  is  kept,  was  on  the  26th  of  Feh- 
niary,  1S62.  Several  weeks  prior  to  that  date  I  had  heen  aware  that  tlie  work  on  the 
ram  Mississippi  was  not  heing  prosecuted  with  the  vigour  and  energy  that  our  dunger 
seemed  to  me  to  require.  Many  merchants  and  business  men  of  New  Orleans,  and  par- 
ticnlnrU  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  had  spoken  to  me  of  the  s^ow  progress  of  t^e 
work,  but  I  had  refrained  from  any  interference,  except  verbal  expressions  of  my  din- 
Ba^aclioa  to  the  Commanding  General,  (Lovell)  who  in  turn  assured  me  ho  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  work.  At  length  the  excuse  was  given  for  this  torturing  want 
of  vigour,  that  the  work  could  not  proceed  faster  for  want  of  funds.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ineot  had  not  paid  its  obligations,  and,  in  consequence,  had  lost  credit  I  therefore 
telegraphed  the  Treasury  Department  as  foUows: 

"Nxw  Orlxams,  February  26th,  1862. 
**  C.  6.  If  mMinoKBy  SeereUtry  Trmturyj  BSekmond 

'*  The  Navy  Department  here  owes  nearly  a  million.  Its  credit  is  stopped.  If  you  wish,  I  will 
pUee  two  millioDS  of  dollars  on  account  of  the  war  tax,  to  the  credit  of  the  Government,  so  (hat 
fte  debts  can  be  paid,  and  the  works  continued. 

**  [Signed]  Thomas  0.  Moors,  Governor,^ 

"  One  of  the  causes  of  the  delay  in  completing  the  Mississippi  was  the  insufficient 
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number  of  bands  employed.  I  had  long  been  sensible  of  this,  bnt  there  was  no  oAoor 
of  the  Government  who  seemed  to  feel  authorized  to  interpose.  I  learned  in  April  the 
excuse  given  was,  that  they  oonld  not  be  obtained,  and  I  instantly  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  ship-builders,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract  Its  date  is  April  15th.  *The 
great  importance^ of  having  at  once  completed  the  steam-ram  Mississippi,  induces  me 
to  call  on  you  to  render  Mr.  Tift,  the  builder,  all  the  assistuni  e  that  can  be  advantage- 
ously employed  for  tliat  purpose.  It  may  be  that  tlie  ship,  completed  and  fitted  in  fif* 
teen  days,  as  we  hope  will  be  done,  may  be  worth  to  us  as  much,  and  perhaps  more, 
than  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  as  it  is  believed  that  she  could  clear  the  river  of  the  whole 
United  States  navy.*  A  large  addition  of  workmen  was  instantly  made,  the  ship-builders 
furnishing  as  many  men  as  the  Tifts  were  willing  to  receive'. 

**  Another  ciuse  of  the  delay  was  a  failure  of  the  Tifts  to  comprehend  the  fact  that 
the  city  was  in  d  .nger.  I  did  not  know,  until  after  the  city  had  fallen,  that  even  if  the 
wood-work  had  been  completed,  the  means  were  not  at  hand  to  put  her  in  fighting  con- 
dition. I  was  subsequently  inf.  rmed  that  at  the  time  the  city  fell,  the  plates  for  the  ram 
were  being  muuufactiired  in  Atlanta,  and  her  guns  were  scattered  along  the  railroad 
from  Weld>n  to  Jackson,  which  latter  place  they  did  not  reach  until  weelvs  aftorward.'* 

In  the  month  of  April,  1862,  the  condition  of  the  defences  of  New  Or- 
leans was  as  follows :  As  against  a  land  attack  by  any  force  the  enemy 
conld  probably  bring,  the  interiour  line  of  fortifications,  as  adopted  and 
completed  by  Major-Gen.. Lovell,  was  a  sufficient  defence  of  the  city,  but 
«  his  ability  to  hold  that  line  against  such  an  attack  was  greatly  impaired 
by  the  withdrawal  from  him,  by  superiour  authority,  of  nearly  ail  hia 
effective  troops.  The  exteriour  line  was  well  devised,  and  rendered  as 
strong  as  the  means  of  his  command  allowed,  fiut  the  iron-clad  gunboats, 
Louisian'i  and  Mississippi,  were  not  ready  for  service.  In  this  extremity  it 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
River  between  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip ;  and  to  do  this,  a  raft  was 
completed  under  Gen.  Lovell's  direction.  It  consisted  of  a  line  of  eleven 
dismasted  scho(/ners,  extending  from  bank  to  bank,  strongly  moored,  and 
connected  by  six  heavy  cliains. 

The  Federal  fleet  which  threatened  New  Orleans,  consisted  of  forty-€ix 
sail,  carrying  t>vo  hundred  and  eight^'^-six  guns  and  twenty-one  mortars ; 
the  whole  under  the  connnand  of  Flag-officer  Farragut.  The  raft  con- 
structed by  Gen.  Lovell  was  placed  about  a  mile  below  Foits  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip.  Unfortunately,  a  chasm  was  rent  in  it  by  a  severe  storm ;  and 
on  the  16th  of  April,  the  enemy  slowly  steamed  up  the  stream  in  strong 
force,  and  prepared  to  attack  the  forts. 

Still  there  was  no  alarm  in  New  Orleans,  as  it  was  popularly  supposed 
.  that  tlie  enemy  only  intended  a  bombardment  of  the  torts,  and  would  ae* 
complish  but  little  in  such  an  enterprise.  Festivity  prevailed  in  the  city. 
Balls,  parties,  theatres,  operas,  and  the  like  were  the  incidents  of  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Thousands  flocked  down  the  river,  and  on  the  leveea 
viewed  the  bombardment  with  evident  pleasure,  for  it  was  soon  ascertained 
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tli»t  the  enemy's  fire  was  inaccurate,  and  that  few,  if  any,  of  their  eleven- 
inch  shell  ever  touched  the  forts.  At  night,  the  greatest  vigilance  was 
maintained,  to  inform  commanders  of  the  enemy's  movements.  On  the 
S3d  of  April,  the  terrific  bombardment  bad  continued  a  whole  week ;  the 
enemy  had  thrown  over  twenty-five  thousand  shells ;  and  Gen.  Duncan 
reported  that  two  of  his  guns  in  Fort  Jackson  were  dismounted ;  half  a 
dozen  killed  and  wounded  was  the  total  loss,  and  the  works  were  as  sound 
as  ever. 

The  evening  of  the  23d  of  April  closed  without  unusual  incident.  Our 
defences  were  thought  to  be  impassable,  and  strong  hopes  were  ente]i;ained 
that  Farragut  would  soon  give  up  the  conflict  as  fruitless  and  abortive 
Towards  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  enemy's  vessels  Wens 
descried  creeping  up  the  river  in  full  force,  and  as  they  steamed  abreast  of  the 
forts  were  received  with  deafening  roars  from  our  ailillery.  The  conflict  be- 
came furious.  Through  a  storm  of  fire  the  ships  passed  on,  Farragut  lead- 
ing in  the  Hartford.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  they  encountered  the 
Confederate  fleet,  consisting  of  seventeen  vessels  in  all,  only  about  eiglit  of 
which  were  armed.  The  Oonfederate  gunboats  carried,  some  of  them,  two 
pins,  and  others  only  one.  NevertheleBs,  they  fought  with  desperation 
against  the  enemy's  overwhelming  force,  until  they  were  all  driven  on 
iiiore  and  scuttled  or  burned  by  their  oommayders.  The  Louisiana  was 
anmanageable,  and  could  only  use  two  of  her  nine  guns ;  so  when  it  was 
perceived  that  nothing  could  prevent  the  enemy  from  breaking  our  line, 
Bhe  was  run  ashore,  and  blown  up,  although  tiie  enemy's  broadsides  had 
not  injured  her  in  the  least.  The  Governor  Moore,  another  of  our  boats, 
commanded  by  the  brave  Capt.  Kennon,  acted  nobly  among  the  enemy's 
twelve  heavy  sloops-of-war  and  gunboats,  and  fired  its  last  cartridge  at 
point-blank  range,  but  was  also  run  aahorc  and  blown  up,  to  prevent 
capture. 

Tlie  scene  of  confusion  that  ensued  in  New  Orleans,  when  the  people, 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  April,  awoke  to  the  news  that  the  enemy's 
fleet  had  passed  the  forts,  and  were  actually  approaching  the  city,  defies 
all  description.  People  were  amazed,  and  could  scarcely  realize  the  awful 
faitt,  and  ran  hither  and  thither  in  speechless  astonishment.  Very  soon  the 
flames  seen  issuing  from  shipyards  in  Algiers  and  other  places,  convinced 
them  that  the  news  was  authentic,  and  that  Government  officers  were  then 
busily  engaged  destroying  everything  that  was  likely  to  be  of  value  to  tlie 
enemy.  The  unfinished  Mississippi  and  other  vessels  were  scuttled  or 
fired,  ammunition  destroyed,  and  shot  sunk  in  the  river.  Tlie  people,  on 
their  part,  proceeded  to  the  various  cotton-presses,  rolled  out  thousands  of 
bales,  and  appli'ed  the  torch;  countless  cotton  ships  were  also  sunk  or 
fired,  and  steamboats  by  the  dozen  similarly  destroyed.  The  roar  of  can- 
Qon  sounded  in  the  distance ;  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  conflagrations  in 
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every  direction,  made  the  atmosphere  oppressively  hot,  while  dense  col- 
umns of  smoke  darkened  the  air.  It  was  a  scene  of  terrible  grandeur.  Tha 
baleftil  glare  of  the  conflagration  struggled  in  rivalry  with  the  sunlight ; 
masses  of  smoke  ascended  gi-andly  to  the  sky ;  great  shi{>s  and  steamers, 
wrapped  in  fire,  floated  down  the  river,  tlireatening  the  Federal  vessels 
with  destruction  by  their  fiery  contact.  And  in  this  scene  of  dire  and 
sublime  destruction,  there  were  perpetually  tolled  the  alarm-bells  of  the 
city. 

Having  narrowly  escaped  capture  in  the  naval  engagement.  Gen.  Lovell 
rode  rapidly  by  the  Levee  road,  and  arrived  in  town  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Crowds  gathered  round  him  while  be  related  the  events 
of  the  engagement  below,  bearing  testimony  to  the  heroism  of  our  little 
navy  of  indifferent  vessels,  and  seeming  bewildered  at  the  unexpected  ca- 
lamity which  had  befallen  him.  He  considered  it  advisable  for  his  small 
force  to  retire  without  the  limits  of  the  city  to  avert  a  bombardment,  and 
this  idea  was  fully  endorsed  by  the  City  Council.  Accordingly,  late  in  the 
day,  his  whole  force,  of  not  more  than  twenty-eight  hundred  effective  men, 
depaited  by  rail  some  fifteen  miles  above  the  city,  with  orders  to  keep 
within  easy  call  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  evacuation  of  the  city  by  Gen.  Lovell's  troops  was  the  signal  for  s 
new  consternation,  and  another  era  of  disorder  in  the  city.  Uproar  and 
confusion  continued  throughout  the  day  and  all  night,  while  now  and 
then  heavy  guns  could  be  heard  down  the  river,  as  if  the  enemy  was 
cautioQsly  approaching,  and  filing  at  suspicious  objects.  Crowds  of  the 
poor  were  enjoying  a  rich  harvest  by  the  wholesale  destniction  of  proper- 
ty, and  scores  of  them  could  be  seen  with  baskets,  and  bags,  and  drays, 
carrying  off  whatever  plunder  fell  in  their  way.  A  low,  murmuring 
voice  filled  the  air — it  was  the  conversation  of  assembled  thousands.  Some, 
were  for  burning  the  cit}'^,  rather  than  permit  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  ;  but  the  opinion  prevailed  that  such  foolish  excesses  should  be 
at  once  put  in  check,  and  that  the  city,  being  entirely  at  the  merc^  of  the 
foe,  nothing  should  be  done  to  provoke  a  bombardment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2.'>th  of  April,  Farragut's  advance  was  observed 
steaming  up  towards  the  city.  When  abreast  of  the  Chalmette  batteries 
on  both  sides  of  the  city,  he  was  saluted  with  volleys  from  the  earthworks, 
but,  being  uninjured,  ran  past  and  cast  anchor  at  intervals  before  tlie  city, 
with  ports  open,  and  every  preparation  made  for  a  bombardment.  Farra- 
gut  then  opened  communication  with  the  Mayor,  and  demanded  the  sur* 
render  of  the  city,  together  with  Lovell's  forces ;  but  the  latter  were  away 
the  city  had  been  left  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Mayor  Monme 
and  he  avoided  a  formal  surrender,  declaring  tliat  if  the  enemy  desired  the 
removal  of  objectionable  flags  floating  over  the  public  buildings  of  New 
Orleans,  he  must  do  it  by  his  own  force. 
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The  correspondence  touching  the  surrender  of  the  city  was  protracted 
until  the  28th  of  April.  Tliere  was  a  purpose  in  this.  The  confidence  of 
the  people  had,  in  a  measure,  rallied  ;  tiiere  were  yet  glimpses  of  hope.  Aa 
long  as  Forts  St.  Philip,  Jackson,  and  the  Chalmette  batteries  remained 
intact,  it  was  thought  that  something  might  be  done  to  save  the  city.  The 
enemy's  fleet  had  no  forces  with  which  to  occupy  it ;  his  transports  were 
unable  to  get  up  the  river,  as  long  as  the  forts  held  out.  The  enemy's  land 
forces,  under  Gen.  Butler,  were  at  Ship  Island  and  Mississippi  City.  Had 
he  attempted  to  march  overland  upon  New  Orleans,  the  levees  would  have 
been  cut,  and  his  men  drowned  in  the  swamps. 

But  the  last  hope  was  to  be  extinguished.  While  Farragut  and  Mayor 
Monroe  were  exchanging  angry  lettere  of  great  length,  the  overwhelming 
news  reached  New  Orleans,  that  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson  had  surren- 
dered to  the  enemy.  The  surrender  was  made  in  consequence  of  a  mutiny 
of  tlie  garrisons.  On  examining  his  guns  in  Fort  Jackson,  Gen.  Duncan 
found  many  spiked,  several  dismounted,  and  not  less  than  three  hundred 
men  clamoring  around  him  for  a  surrender.  Kemonstrances,  threats,  and 
entreaties  were  alike  useless.  In  vain  Gen.  Duncan  declared  to  the  men 
that  it  would  be  an  eternal  shame  to  give  up  the  works,  provisioned  as 
they  were,  and  scarcely  touched  by  the  enemy.  In  vain  he  vowed  that 
the  forts  were  impregnable.  In  vain  he  promised  that  he  would  blow  up 
aQ  Butler's  transports  in  a  trice,  if  his  men  would  only  stand  by  him.  The 
Bonlless  creatures  who  disgraced  the  Confederate  uniform  had  no  reply  to 
these  arguments  and  appeals.  Nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  surrender. 
Ragged,  duety,  powder-blackened,  and  exhausted,  Duncan  reached  New 
Orleans,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  great  misfortune ;  and  as  he  narrated  it  on 
the  levee  he  wept,  and  the  hundreds  who  listened  to  him  were  silent  with 
amazement  and  shame. 

Farragut,  being  informed  of  the  surrender  of  the  forts,  was  now  anxious 
to  expedite  the  full  and  formal  surrender  of  the  city,  before  the  amval  of 
Bntler  with  his  transports.  The  correspondence  with  the  Mayor  had  con- 
tinued through  several  days.  On  the  28tTi  of  April,  Farragut  addressed 
his  ultimatum  to  that  officer,  complaining  of  the  continued  display  of  the 
State  flag  of  Louisiana  on  the  City  Hall,  and  concluding  with  a  threat  of 
tlie  bombardment  of  the  city,  by  notifying  him  to  remove  the  women  and 
diildren  from  its  limits  within  forty-eight  hours.  The  flag  was  not  re- 
moved, and  the  threat  was  not  fulfilled.  On  the  1st  of  May,  Farragut  re- 
luctantly consented  to  send  hie  own  forces  to  take  down  the  flag. 

About  noon,  he  sent  on  shore  a  party  of  two  hundred  marines  with  two 
hrass  howitzers,  who  marched  through  the  streets  and  formed  before  the 
City  Hall.  The  officer  in  command  ascended  to  the  dome  of  the  building, 
and  took  down  the  objectionable  State  banner — tlie  sign  of  all  State  rights. 
The  act  was  done  in  profound  silence ;  there  were  no  idle  utterances  of 
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cnriosity ;  indignation  was  impotent,  and  men  with  oompressed  lips  and 
darkened  brows  witnessed  the  first  ceremony  of  their  humiliation,  and  saw 
erected  above  them  the  emblem  of  tyraDnical  oppression.  A  speechlosc  . 
crowd  of  many  thousands  thronged  the  streets ;  a  lino  of  bayonets  glis- 
tened within  the  square ;  the  marines  stood  statue-like ;  the  very  air  was 
oppi'essive  with  stillness ;  and  so,  in  dead  silence,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  hoisted  over  New  Orleans,  and  the  city  passed  forever  from  the  rule 
and  power  of  the  Confederates, 

Thus,  after  an  engagement  the  casualties  of  which  might  be  counted  by 
hundreds,  fell  New  Orleans,  with  its  population  of  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty thousand  souls — the  commercial  capital  of  the  South,  and  the  largest 
eosporting  city  in  the  world.  It  was  a  terrible  disaster  to  the  Confederacy. 
The  fall  of  Donelson  broke  our  centre  in  the  West.  The  fall  of  New  Ch^ 
leafts  yet  pjore  sorely  punished  the  vanity  of  the  Confederates ;  annihi- 
lated their  power  in  Louisiana ;  broke  up  their  routes  to  Texas  and  the 
Gulf;  closed  their  access  to  the  richest  grain  and  cattle  country  in  the 
South  ;  gave  to  the  enemy  a  new  base  of  operations ;  and,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  staggered  the  confidence  of  Europe  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Con- 
federacy.*   And  yet  these  disasters  were  very  far  from  deciding  the  war. 

*  The  foUowfng  document,  put  in  our  posseBdon,  discuBses  the  eTaonation  of  New  Orleans  in  a 
mOitary  point  of  view,  in  a  very  intelligible  style  that  will  interest  the  general  reader,  and  completes 
in  all  respects  the  story  of  the  disaster : 

Mc^or-OenereU  LowIPb  r€a»fma  for  eoamatinff  yew  Orhans, 
**  I  determmed  to  evacuate  the  city,  when  the  enemy  succeeded  in  passhig  the  forts,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  The  principal  and  almost  entire  concentration  of  strength  in  guns,  men,  and  ships» 
had  been  made  at  that  point  It  had  been  selected  as  the  spot  where  the  battle  for  the  defence  of 
New  Orleans,  against  a  fleet  coming  up  the  river,  should  be  fought,  and  eveiythmg  available  for  the 
defence  below,  both  ashore  and  afloat,  had  been  collected  there,  except  the  .twelve  guns  on  the  river 
at  the  lower  interior  line,  which  had  been  put  there  to  flank  that  line^  The  obstructions  had  been 
placed  there,  and,  until  swept  away,  had  been  a  complete  bar  to  the  passage  of  a  hostile  fleet,  asd 
the  Naval  and  River  Defence  officers  had  brought  to  bear  at  that  point  all  their  available  strength ; 
and  although  New  Orleans  was  still  in  oondition  to  resist  any  attack  by  land,  yet  when^  after  six 
days  and  nights  of  incessant  conflict,  the  forts  were  passed,  and  all  our  defences  afloat  were  other 
burnt  or  sunk,  I  knew  that  there  was  no  material  obstacle  to  prevent  the  fleet  from  proceeding  .ad 
once  to  the  city,  and  that  all  the  guns,  forts,  and  men  on  the  other  ten  or  twelve  water  approaebet 
would  go  for  nought 

**■  The  twelve  guns  in  the  open  earthworks  at  the  lower  line  had  but  twenty  rounds  of  powder 
each  (the  remainder  having  been  given  to  the  Louidana),  and  could  ofi'er  no  serious  resistance  to  a 
fleet  which  had  already  passed  more  than  one  hundred  guns  in  masonry  works,  better  manned,  and 
anfply  supplied  with  powder. 

**  The  city  was  surrounded  by  swamps,  and  there  was  but  one  outlet  by  hmd,  via.,  throu|^  the 
narrow  neck  between  the  river  and  Lake  Pontchartrain.  At  Kenner,  on  the  Miasissippi,  ten  miles 
above  the  city,  the  firm  ground  between  the  river  and  swamp  which  borders  the  lake  Is  narrowed  to 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  through  which  passes  the  Jackson  Railroad.  The  river  at  this  dm^ 
was  full  to  the  tops  of  the  levees,  and  a  single  one  of  thetf  brge  ships  of  war,  by  anchoring  at  this 
pohit|  would  have  oommanded  with  her  broadsides  (at  pobt-bhuk  range)  the  only  land  exit  firom 
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k.  train  of  C!onfederate  victories  was  to  follow  them,  and  Uie  attention  of 
die  world  was  now  to  be  fixed  npon  the  campaign  in  Yij*ginia. 

Hew  Oileaiia,  sweeping  with  her  gmu  (which  would  have  been  higher  than  the  surface  of  tlK  couB' 
try)  ervery  foot  of  ground  between  the  river  and  the  lake. 

*'  The  obstructions  pkced  across  the  Rlgolets  at  Fort  Pike  had  been  swept  away  in  a  storm  8horl» 
ly  before  by  some  vessels  which  had  broken  adrift,  and  there  was  an  open  channel  fully  as  wide  as 
the  Misaifiappi  River  mto  Lake  Pontchartrain,  which  could  easily  be  passed  by  the  enemy  at  night. 
Sneh  a  movement^  in  counedion  with  the  placing  of  one  or  more  ships  at  -Eenner,  would  have  com- 
pletely surrounded  New  Orleans,  cutting  off  ail  communications  by  land  or  water  with  the  interiour. 
My  eflbrts  to  accumulate  provisions  enough  in  the  city  to  feed  the  population  had  proved  abortiie, 
mod  an  examination  made  a  few  days  previous  to  the  evacuation,  had  satisfied  me  that  there  were  not 
in  the  city  provisions  enough  to  sustain  the  population  for  more  than  eighteen  days.  Taking  it  lor 
granted  that  the  enemy  would  occupy  Eenner,  as,  indeed,  he  did  in  a  few  days,  we  should  have  been 
Btarfied  into  n  surrender  in  less  than  three  weeks,  for  when  the  hostile  fleet  anchored  in  front  of  the 
dty«  we  wer»  entirely  cut  off  from  Texas  and  Red  River— our  main  sources  of  supply. 

**  1  had  more  than  three  months*  rations  available  for  my  troops  (less  than  three  thousand  men), 
boi  this  would  have  answered  but  a  few  days  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persona. 
Some  of  the  steamers  at  the  levee  had  been  destroyed,  and  a  number  had  fled  up  the  river,  so  that 
the  Jackson  Railroad  was  the  only  means  of  transportation  ibr  removing  the  women,  children,  and 
non-combatants  from  the  city,  which  removal  it  would  have  required  months  to  accomplish.  In  the 
vidnity  of  New  Orieans,  and  for  many  miles  above,  there  was  nothing  but  swamps  filled  with  water, 
in  which  the  families  could  take  refuge,  and,  moreover,  a  great  portion  of  the  male  protectors  of 
theie  families  were  absent  with  our  anmes  in  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  and,  of  course,  could  not 
ioperintettd  their  removal  The  plan,  therefore,  of  removing  the  non-combatants,  and  remaining 
with  the  troops,  was  entirely  impracticable.  Thirteen  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  anchored  abreast 
d  the  eity  wi^  their  guns  looking  down  the  streets,  which  they  could  have  swept  to  the  swamps 
in  icar  of  the  houses^  or  set  on  fire  at  a  number  of  points,  and  had  I  continued  to  occupy  it  with 
iioop«y  they  would  have  been  justified  by  the  laws  of  war  in  openmg  fire  after  due  notice  to  the 
women  and  children  to  withdraw  from  danger.  I  knew  that  they  had  not,  and  could  not  have  for 
■crenl  days,  any  land  forces  to  take  possession,  and  having  determined,  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
to  eveenate  the  city,  I  thought  it  best  to  remove  the  troops  at  once  and  speedily,  and  thus  convert 
New  Orleans  from  a  military  position  into  that  of  an  nngarrisoned  dty.  By  so  doing,  I  should  de- 
prive the  enemy  of  all  pretext  for  a  wanton  and  useless  sacrifice  of  life  and  property,  and  as  they 

i  nnable  to  occupy  it,  I  would  have  a  number  of  days  for  the  undisturbed  removal  of  the  vast 
of  public  property  which  was  on  hand  at  that  dme.  Hy  troops,  however,  were  placed  at 
Gamp  Moore,  only  four  hours*  run  from  the  dty  by  rail,  and  I  could  have  reoocupied  it  at  any  time 
for  several  days  after  the  evacuation,  if  it  had  been  deemed  advisable.  Had  I  regarded  the  outside 
popular  clamor  that  would  ensue,  I  should  have  subjected  the  people  of  New  Orleans  to  a  bombard- 
ment ;  bet  I  did  not  think  myself  justified  for  such  a  purpose  in  spilling  the  blood  of  women  and 
chihben,  when  I  knew  Uiat  in  two  or  three  weeks  at  farthest,  want  of  food  for  the  inhabitants  would 
eompel  me  to  evacuate  the  city,  or,  if  that  had  been  then  impossible,  to  surrender. 

"  I  spoke  to  the  Mayor,  several  members  of  the  City  Coundl,  and  many  prominent  dtisens,  on 
the  subject,  and  while  none  seemed  unwilling  to  undeigo  any  danger,  if  by  so  dobg  they  could  ar- 
rive at  favourable  results,  yet  all,  without  exception,  under  the  circumstances,  approved  »f  and 
ndviaed  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops. 

"  In  determining  upon  the  evacuation,  I  necessarily,  as  soon  as  the  enemy's  fleet  had  passed  the 
fat%  regarded  the  position  the  same  as  if  both  thdr  anny  and  navy  were  present  before  the  city, 
I  due  allowance  simply  for  the  time  It  would  take  them  to  transport  thdr  army  up ;  inas- 
i  as  thdr  shipfi,  havhug  passed  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  they  could  at  once  place  them* 
■dvea  in  open  and  uninterrupted  communication  with  thdr  army  at  points  firom  dx  to  twtmty  miles 
•bore  the  ibrts,  through  various  small  water  communications  from  the  Gulf,  made  more  available 
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Bnt  before  passing  to  those  memorable  fields,  we  may  glance  at  a  se- 
quel of  the  suiTender  of  New  Orleans,  which,  indeed,  is  among  the  moet 

by  the  eztraordinary  height  of  the  riTer,  uid  which,  while  we  were  in  poesessioD  of  the  latter,  I  had 
easily  and  without  risk  defended  with  launches  and  a  part  of  the  River  Defence  fleet  I  had  alao 
stationed  Skymanski's  Regiment  at  QuaranUne  for  the  same  object  These,  howexsr,  were  all  de- 
stroyed or  captured  by  the  enemy^s  fleet,  afler  they  got  possession  of  the  riyer  between  the  forts 
and  the  city. 

'^  There  was  a  further  and  very  important  reason  for  the  course  which  I  pursued.  I  knew  tha 
if  I  remained  m  New  Orleans,  we  shotdd  in  all  probability  lose  in  a  short  time  troops,  guns,  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  the  enemy  would  then  be  in  full  possession  of  the  river  as  far  as  Memphis, 
which  eventually  fell  also  into  their  hands.  By  withdrawing  my  command,  however,  I  would  be 
enabled  to  fortify,  arm,  and  garrison  Vicksburg,  a  strong  and  defensible  position.  On  the  17th  of 
April  I  had  written  to  Gen.  Beauregard,  recommending  the  fortification  of  Vicksburg,  and  asking 
him  for  an  engineer  officer ;  and  two  days  afler  the  evacuation  I  advised  the  adjutant-general  at 
Richmpnd,  Gen.  Cooper,  that  I  should  occupy  that  place  and  Jackson.  I  sent  thither  a  number  of 
heavy  guns  and  quantities  of  ammunition,  with  the  artillerists  from  the  various  forts  near  New  Or- 
leans, and  sent  Gen.  Smith,  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  to  take  commyid  of  the  whole.  The  officers, 
troops,  and  guns  which  held  Vicksburg  last  summer,  were  almost  entirely  the  same  which  I  with- 
drew from  New  Orleans,  rather  than  remain  and  submit  to  an  inevitable  surrender. 

"  Results  hare  fully  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  military  policy  pursued  by  me  in  collecting  all  the 
means  in  Department  No.  One  and  taking  a  new  and  stronger  position  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

**  The  evacuation  of  New  Orleans  and  its  occupation  by  the  enemy,  would  necessarily  be  followed 
soonrr  or  later  by  the  abandonment  of  the  several  forts  and  small  works  on  the  exterior  line,  which 
were  erected  principally  to  defend  the  approaches  to  that  city,  and  after  its  evacuation  could  no 
longer  serve  any  useful  purpose,  as  the  position  of  the  enemy  (in  the  river  abreast  the  city)  gave  him 
control  of  the  Opelousas  Railroad,  thus  enabling  him  to  get  in  rear  of  the  works  at  Barrataria  Bay, 
(irand  Caillou,  Bayou  Lafourche,  and  Berwick  Bay,  by  which  he  could  cut  off  and  capture  all  the 
garrison,  with  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  all  of  which  were  greatiy  needed  at  that  time.  I 
directed  them  to  be  abandoned  at  once.  The  officers  in  command  were  ordered  to  report  with  tiieii 
troops  and  all  transportable  supplies  at  Camp  Moore  or  Vicksburg.  Some  of  them  complied  with 
the  order,  but  a  portion  of  the  garrison,  after  marching  part  of  the  way,  refused  to  go  farther,  and, 
in  spite  of  their  officer,  disbanded,  and  went  to  New  Orleans. 

^  Forts  Jackson  and  St  Philip  surrendered  in  consequence  of  a  mutiny  among  the  men  on  the 
2Sth  of  ApiiL  Forts  Pike  and  Macomb  were  abandoned  without  my  orders.  When  I  returned  to 
the  dty  from  the  lower  forts  on  the  24th,  I  directed  CoU  Fuller,  who  was  in  command  of  the  works 
on  the  lakes,  which  comprised  Forts  Pike  and  Macomb,  to  have  everything  ready  to  abandon  those 
forts,  in  case  I  should  so  order  it.  Supposing  that  the  enemy  would  occupy  Eenner,  and  thus  de- 
prive me  of  the  use  of  the  Jacksion  Railroad,  it  was  my  intention  to  remove  the  troops,  supplies,  etc^, 
across  f jake  Pontchartrain  to  Pass  Manchac  and  Madisonville,  holding  the  entrance  to  that  lake  by 
the  fort  as  long  as  possible.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  the  railroad  at  Kenner, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  men  and  public  property  were  removed  by  nlL  I  went  to  Camp  Moore 
on  the  night  of  the  26th  to  arrange  matters  there,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  I  received  infor- 
mation that  GoL  Fuller  had  arrived  ft  Covington,  La.,  with  the  garrison  of  Forts  Pike  and  Maoomb. 
This  was  the  first  knowledge  I  had  of  the  abandonment  of  those  works.  I  immediately  directed 
tiiem  to  be  reoccupied,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Capt  Poindexter  of  the  navy,  in  command  of  the  ships 
on  the  lake,  requesting  his  codperation  in  this  movement  Col.  Fuller  replied  on  the  28th  that  the 
forts  had  been  dismantled,  the  guns  spiked,  and  the  carriages  destroyed,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  reoccupy  them.  I  was  officially  informed  of  the  surrender  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St  Philip  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  and  deemed  it,  therefore,  useless  to  make  any  farther  attempt  to  reoccupy 
Forts  Pike  and  Macomb.  The  cisterns  in  the  two  last-named  works  only  held  water  enough  tu 
serve  the  garrison  a  short  time,  and  had  to  be  supplied  by  steamers  from  a  distance.    They  oonli 
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remarkable  records  of  the  war.  Any  story  of  New  Orleans  is  incomplete 
without  the  hero,  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  This  man,  who  was  to  reap  tlie 
frnits  of  the  victory  of  the  Federal  fleet,  and  enact  the  part  of  military 
ruler  in  New  Orleans,  was  an  example  of  that  reputation  so  easily  made 
is  the  North  by  brazen  assertions,  sensational  dispatches,  and  coarse  abuse 
of  rebels.  Gen.  Butler  had  been  a  small  lawyer  in  Massachusetts ;  his 
firat  experiment  in  politics  was  that  of  a  Northern  man  with  Southern 
principles  ;  be  was  a  delegate  to  the  Charleston  Convention  of  1860,  and 
bo  was  accustomed  to  relate  with  singular  satisfaction  the  circumstance' 
that  he  had  voted  in  that  body,  more  than  forty  times,  for  Jefferson  Davis 
as  the  nominee  for  President  of  the  United  States !  When  the  war  broke 
out,  he  was  a  ready  convert  to  the  popular  doctrine  in  his  State,  and  went 
in  advance  of  it  in  his  expressions  of  ferocity  towards  the  people  of  the 
South.  He  bad  already  made  himself  infamous  in  Baltimore  by  his  war 
upon  non-combatants ;  by  browbeating  quiet  citizens ;  by  examining  coui*ta 
in  whieh  the  severity  of  the  military  judge  was  curiously  mingled  with  the 
peculiar  skill  and  disreputable  adroitness  of  the  pettifogger ;  and  by  his 
quick  and  apt  invention  of  various  instruments  of  moral  torture.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  man  was  extraordinary  and  i-evolting.  He  had  small, 
nmddy,  cruel  eyes ;  one  of  them  was  curtained  by  a  drooping  lid ;  and 
there  was  a  smothered  glower  in  them  indicative  of  ill-contained  and  vio- 
lent passion.  The  other  of  his  features  were  almost  covered  up  in  enor- 
mous chops,  with  little  webs  of  red  veins  in  them  ;  and  the  whole  expres* 
sion  of  his  face  was  that  of  a  lecherous  coaraeness  and  a  cunning  ferocity. 

Such  was  the  tyrant  of  New  Orleans.  He  inaugurated  his  rule  in  the 
subdued  city  by  the  following  order,  directed  against  the  women  of  New 
Orleans,  which  at  once  made  his  name  infamous  in  all  the  Christian  and 
civilized  countries  of  the  world,  and  obtained  for  him  in  the  South  the 
popular  and  persistent  title  of  the  ^^  Beast :  " 

**  Hbasquaxtxbs,  Depasticsnt  Of  Gvup,  Ksw  O&lsahi,  May  15. 

"  As  officers  and  Boldiere  of  the  United  States  have  been  subject  to  repeated  insults 
from  women  calling  tliemselves  ladies,  of  New  Orleans,  in  return  for  the  most  scrupulous 
non-interference  and  oourtesj  on  our  part,  it  is  ordered  hereafter,  when  anj  female  shall 
bj  mere  gesture  or  movement  insult,  or  show  contempt  for  any  officers  or  soldiers  of  the 
United  States,  she  shall  be  regarded  and  held  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  woman  about  town 
pljing  her  avocation.  Bj  command  of  Mig.-6en.  BUTLER. 

'*  Gaa  0.  Stboso,  A.  A.  G." 

The  infamous  "woman-order"  was  the  prelude  to  a  rule  in  New 
Orlc«ans  that  excited  the  horrour  and  disgust  of  the  civilized  world.    The 

&ot  hive  hdd  oat  for  any  great  length  of  time  for  this  reason,  and  I  deemed  it  best  to  save  Uieir 
gttriMiis  (composed  of  weU-diilled  artilleristo)  for  the  works  at  Yicksburg,  where  they  have  evei 
■iaee  rendered  such  good  service.    But  it  was  not  intended  to  abandon  them  so  soon,  nor,  indeed). 
^  I  bad  tnnsfeired  ail  the  public  property  from  New  Orleans.**    , 
17 
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newspapers  which  declined  to  publish  an  edict  so  disreputable  were  threat- 
ened with  6uppi*e88i<m  ;  *  and  Mayor  Monroe  and  some  of  the  citj  author- 
ities who  ventured  to  protest  against  it,  were  arrested,  shipped  down  to 
Fort  Jackson,  and  for  manj  months  kept  in  oonfineuient  there.  Tlicit 
followed  a  series  of  acts  <^  cruelty,  despotism  and  indecency.  Cilizena 
accused  of  contumacious  disloyalty,  were  confined  at  liard  labour,  "^  ith 
balls  and  chains  attached  to  their  limbs.  Men,  whose  only  offence  wa# 
idling  medicines  to  sick  Gonfed^*ate  soldiers,  were  airested  and  iiapris- 
oned.  A  physician  who,  as  a  joke,  exhibited  a  dceleton  in  his  window  as 
that  of  a  Yankee  soldier,  was  sentenced  to  be  confined  at  Ship  Island  fox 
two  .years,  at  hard  labour.  A  lady,  the  wife  of  a  former  member  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  who  happened  to  laugh  as  the  funeral  train  of  a 
Yankee  officer  passed  her  door,  received  this  sentence :  '•  It  is,  therefore, 
ordered  that  she  be  -not '  regarded  and  treated  as  a  common  woman,'  of 
whom  no  ofiicer  or  soldier  is  bound  to  take  notice,  but  as  an  uncommon, 
bad,  and  dangerous  woman,  stirring  up  strife,  and  incitii^  to  riot,  and  that, 
therefore,  she  be  confined  at  Ship  Island,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  within 
proper  limits  there,  till  further  orders."    The  distinction  of  sex  seems  only  to 

*  The  following  appeared  In  a  Soathem  newBpaper  duiiag  the  dajs  of  BuUer*8  rale  in  New 
Orleans : 

**  Oonsidering  the  character  of  the  infamous  order  issued,  with  reference  to  the  ladies  of  New 
Orleans,  the  following  will  be  thought  a  well-designed  act  of  retributiye  jusdoe.  Preparations  were 
making  for  a  dress-parade,  and  a  number  of  officers  had  congregated  in  front  of  the  St.  (diaries, 
Butler's  headquarters.  A  handsome  carriage  was  driven  in  front  of  the  hotel,  accompanied  by  Mr> 
Tauts  in  livery,  with  every  ngn  of  wealth -and  taste  in  the  owner  of  the  equipage.  The  occupant, 
'  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion  and  sparkling  with  Jewelry,  drew  from  her  pocket  her  gold  card-ease, 
and  taking  therefrom  her  card,  sent  H  up  to  Butler's  rooms.  The  next  day  himself  and  lady  called 
at  the  re;<idence  indicated  on  the  card — a  fine  man8k>n  in  a  fashionable  part  of  the  city — ^where  a 
couple  of  hours  were  agreeably  spent  in  conyersation,  followed  by  the  introduction  of  wine  and  cake, 
when  the  highly-delighted  visitors  took  their  departure.  Butler  did  not  appredate  the  fact  thai  he 
had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  successful  "  sell,*'  until  he  learned  shortly  aflerwards  that  he  had  been 
paying  his  respects  to  the  proprietress  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  bofftUot  in  the  State,  who  is  at 
this  time  *  considered  a  tBonum  of  the  town,  pl^ng  her  vocaHon  as  euch,*  ** 

As  a  matter  of  justice— or  as  a  q>eoimen  of  ingenious  quibbling,  as  the  reader  may  decide— we 
should  not  omit  Gen.  Butler's  explanation  and  attempted  justification  of  his  **  woman-order.**  The 
^  author  of  these  pages,  in  the  pahaAil  character  <^  a  prisoner  of  war,  had,  once,  occamon  to  meet  Gen. 
Butlor,  and  to  have  some  conversation  with  him,  in  the  course  of  which  Gen.  B.  i^lunteered  a  long 
defence  of  his  rule  in  New  Orleans.  He  declared  that  as  to  the  **  woman-order,"  when  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  denounced  it  in  the  British  Parliament,  he  might,  if  he  had  turned  to  the  Ordinances  of  London, 
have  found  that  it  had  been  borrowed  from  that  ancient  and  respectable  authority.  The  **  Ladies  ** 
of  New  Orleans,  he  said,  did  not  interfere  with  his  troops ;  it  was  the  demimonde  that  troubled  hhn. 
One  of  this  class  had  spat  in  an  officer's  face.  Another  had  placed  hersdf  vis-a-vis  to  an  officer  in 
tbs  street,  exclaiming,  "  La,  here  is  a  Yankee ;  don't  he  look  like  a  monkey  I  **  It  became  Decenary 
to  adopt  an  order  that  '*  would  execute  itself,'*  and  have  the^e  women  treated  as  street-walkers.  **  How 
do  yon  treat  a  street-walker  f  "  said  Gen.  Butler ;  ^  you  do  iH  hug  and  kiss  her  in  the  street  t  **  The 
General  explained  that  he  meant  only  that  these  women  w«l«  to  be  treated  with  those  signs  of  ooa 
tempt  and  contumely  usually  bestowed  upon  street>walken,  90  as  to  make  them  ashamed  of  tli€ift> 
selves ;  and  it  was  thus  the  order  "  executed  ItMlC" 
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Lave  been  rer»ognized  by  Butler  as  a  cowardly  opportunity  for  advant^i^ 
III  his  otHce,  in  tlie  St.  Charles  Hotel,  the  inseription  was  placed  in  plain 
right :  "  IKere  u  no  difference  betweeTi  a  he  and  a  she  adder  in  theit 
v^mfTn.^^  His  officers  were  allowed  to  indulge  their  rapacity  and  Inst  at 
will ;  they  seized  houses  of  respectable  citizens,  and  made  them  the  shops 
'.f  intanioQS  female  chi^racters ;  they  appropriated  the  contents  of  wine- 
\\)oms ;  diey  phmdered  the  wardrobes  of  ladies  and  gentieraen ;  they  sent 
iway  from  the  city  the  clothing  of  whole  fanulies ;  they  "  confiscated  •* 
pianos,  libraries,  and  whatever  articles  of  luxury  and  oma^nent  pleased 
their  fancy,  and  sent  them  as  presents  and  eowoenirs  to  their  fneuds  at 
home.  It  was  the  era  of  plunder  and  ill-gotten  gains.  Fines  were  col- 
lected at  pleasure.  Recusants  were  threatened  with  ball  and  chain.  A 
trade  was  opened  in  provisions  for  cotton,  and  Butler's  own  brother  was 
made  banker  and  broker  of  the  corrupt  Operations,  buying  confiscated 
property,  trading  provisions  and  even  military  stores  for  cotton,  and  amass- 
ing out  of  the  distress  of  an  almost  starving  people  fortunes  of  princely 
amount  and  villainous  history.  No  wonder  that  the  principal  of  these* 
outrages  lived  in  perpetual  alarm  for  the  safety  of  his  life.  It  was  said 
that  he  wore  secret  armour.  He  certainly  was  never  for  a  moment  with- 
out an  armed  guard.  Sentinels  walked  in  five  paces  of  him  ;  and  when  he 
sat  in  his  office,  several  pistols  lay  beside  him,  and  a  chair  allotted  to  tho 
viaitor  was  chained  to  the  wall  while  a  pistol  capped  but  imloaded  was 
placed,  as  if  carelessly,  within  reach,  as  a  cunning  decoy  to  the  su]»po8ed 
assassin.* 

A  shocking  incident  of  Butler's  despotism  in  New  Orleans  was  tlie 
execution  of  William  B.  Mnmford,  a  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States, 
charged  with  the  singular  crime  of  having  taken  the  Federal  flag  from  the 
United  States  Mint,  which  was  done  before  the  city  had  surrendered,  and 
was,  in  any  circumstances,  but  an  act  of  war.  He  was  condemned  to  death 
for  an  insult  to  the  enemy's  ensign.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  believed  that 
on  such  a  charge  a  human  life  would  be  taken,  deliberately  and  in  cold 
blood.  Butler  was  inexorable.  The  wife  and  children  of  the  condemned 
man  piteonsly  plead  for  his  life.  Butler's  answer  was  cruel  and  taunting. 
A  number  of  citizens  joined  in  a  petition  for  mercy.    Butler  answered  that 

*  We  tre  indebted  to  James  Parton,  a  Korthern  biographer  of  Butler,  for  mention  of  tlila 
iageaioai  device.     Parton  thua  deecribea  the  arraDgementt  of  his  hero's  oflSce,  while  transactiag 

**  The  office  was  a  large  room,  furnished  with  litUe  more  than  a  long  table  and  a  few  chairs.  In 
one  comer,  behind  the  table,  sat,  unobserved,  a  short-hand  reporter,  who,  at  a  signal  from  the  Gen- 
atsil,  would  take  down  the  examination  of  an  applicant  or  an  informer.  The  General  liegan  busincM 
bj  placing  his  pistol  upon  the  table,  within  ea.«y  reach.  After  the  detection  of  two  or  three  plots  to 
■Kaannate  him,  one  of  the  aides  caused  a  little  shelf  to  be  made  under  the  table  for  the  pistol,  while 
mother  pistol,  unloaded^  lay  upon  the  table,  which  any  gentleman,  disposed  to  attempt  the  game  (rf 
uassination,  was  at  liberty  to  snatch.'" 
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some  vicious  men  in  New  Orleans  had  sent  him  defiant  letters  aboat 
Mum  ford's  fate ;  that  an  issue  had  been  raised  ^  that  it  was  ^'  to  be  decided 
whether  he  was  to  govern  in  New  Orleans  or  not " — and  he  decided  it  bj 
keeping  the  word  he  had  first  pronounced,  and  sending  Mumford  to  tho 
gallows. 

The  condemned  man  was  one  of  humble  station  in  life,  and  was  said  to 
liave  been  of  dissipated  habits.  But  he  was  faultlessly  brave.  On  the  gallows 
the  suggestion  was  made  to  him  that  he  might  yet  save  his  life  by  a  humil  • 
iating  and  piteous  confession.  He  replied  to  the  officer  who  thus  tempted 
him :  "  Go  away."  He  turned  to  the  crowd,  and  said,  with  a  distinct  and 
steady  voice :  ^^  I  consider  that  the  manner  of  my  death  will  be  no  disgrace 
to  my  wife  and  chUdren ;  my  country  will  honour  them."  More  than  a 
tliousand  spectators  stood  avound  the  gallows ;  they  could  not  believe  that 
the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  was  really  to  be  performed ;  they  looked  on  in 
astonished  and  profound  silence. 

Before  the  era  of  Butler  in  New  Orleans,  the  Confederates  had  had  a 
large  and  instructive  experience  of  the  ferocity  of  their  enemies,  and  their 
disregard  of  all  the  rules  of  war  and  customs  of  civilization.  At  Manassas 
and  Pensacola  the  Federals  had  repeatedly  and  deliberately  fired  upon 
hospitals.  In  the  naval  battle  in  Hampton  Boads,  they  had  hung  out  a 
white  flag,  and  then  opened  a  perfidious  fire  upon  our  seamen.  At  New- 
born they  had  attempted  to  shell  a  town  containing  several  thousand 
women  and  children,  before  either  demanding  a  surrender,  or  giving  the 
citizens  notice  of  their  intentions.  They  had  broken  faith  on  every  occa- 
sion of  expediency ;  they  had  disregarded  flags  of  truces ;  they  had  stolen 
private  property ;  they  had  burned  houses,  and  desecrated  churches ;  they 
had  stripped  widows  and  orphans  of  death's  legacies  by  a  barbarous  law 
of  confiscation ;  they  had  overthrown  municipalities  and  State  Grovem- 
ments ;  they  had  imprisoned  citizens,  without  warrant  and  regardless  of 
age  or  sex ;  and  they  had  set  at  defiance  the  plainest  laws  of  civilized 
warfare. 

Butler's  government  in  New  Orleans,  and  his  "  ingenious  "  war  upon 
the  helplessness  of  men  and  virtue  of  women  was  another  step  in  atrocity. 
The  Louisiana  soldiers  in  Virginia  went  into  battle,  shouting :  ^^  Remem- 
l)er  Butler  1 "  It  was  declared  that  the  display  of  Federal  authority  in  tho 
oonquerod  city  of  New  Orleans  was  sufficient  to  make  the  soldiers  of  the 
South  devote  anew  whatever  they  had  of  life  and  labour  and  blood  to  the 
cause  of  the  safety  and  honour  of  their  country.  And  yet  it  was  but  the 
opening  chapter  of  cruelty  and  horrours,  exaggerated  at  each  step  of  the 
\f ar,  until  Humanity  was  to  stand  aghast  at  the  black  volume  of  misery 
and  nun. 
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hifl  left,  JoImBton  fell  back  acroBs  the  Bapidan,  and  iucreased  the  Btrengtb 
of  the  right  against  all  flanking  manceuvres.  Large  fleets  of  transports 
WOTC  gathered  at  the  month  of  the  Sappahannock,  bnt  few  knew  their 
object  or  destination.  Johnston  however  divined  it.  He  promptly  took 
the  idea  that  the  Federals,  while  making  a  show  of  force  along  the  Lower 
liappahannock,  wonld  not  attack ;  their  object  being  to  transport  their 
force  with  great  celerity  to  the  Peninsula,  thinking  to  suprise  Magrnder  at 
Yorktown,  and  seize  Richmond  before  any  troops  conld  be  marched  to 
oppose  them. 

He  was  right  On  March  18,  a  council  of  war  was  assembled  at  Fair- 
fax Coiirt-Honse,  by  McClellan.  It  agreed  on  the  following  resolntion : 
^^  That  the  enemy,  having  retreated  from  Manassas  to  Gordonsville,  behind 
the  Rappahannock  and  the  Kapidan,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Generals  command- 
ing army  corps  tliat  the  operations  to  be  carried  on  will  be  best  undertaken 
from  Old  Point  Comfort  between  the  York  and  James  Rivers :  provided, 
1st,  That  the  enemy's  vessel  Merrimac  can  be  neutralized  ;  2d,  Tliat  the 
means  of  transportation  safficient  for  an  immediate  transfer  of  the  force  to 
its  new  base  can  be  ready  at  Washington  and  Alexandria  to  move  down 
the  Potomac  ;  and,  Sd,  That  a  naval  auxiliary  force  can  be  had  to  silence, 
or  aid  in  silencing,  the  enemy's  batteries. on  the  York  River;  4th,  That 
the  force  to  be  left  to  cover  Washington  shall  be  such  as  to  give  an  entire 
feeling  of  security  for  its  safety  from  menace." ' 

Wliile  the  scene  of  the  most  important  contest  in  Virginia  was  thus 
being  shifted,  and  Gen.  Banks  was  transferring  a  heavy  force  from  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  to  take  position  at  Centreville,  in  pursuance  of 
McClcUan's  plan  for  the  protection  of  Washington,  a  battle  unimportant 
but  bloody  took  place  near  Winchester. 


BATTLE  OF  KEBNSTOWN. 

Gen.  Shields  had  been  left  at  Winchester  by  Banks  with  a  division  and 
some  cavalry,  and  commanded,  as  he  states  in  his  official  report,  seven 
thousand  men  of  all  arms.  Ascertaining  that  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  was  at 
New  Market,  he  made  a  feint,  pretended  to  retreat  on  the  20th  of  March, 
and  at  night  placed  his  force  in  a  secluded  position,  two  miles  from  Win- 
chester on  the  Martinsburg  road.  This  movement,  and  the  masked  posi* 
tion  of  the  enemy  made  an  impression  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Winchester 
that  Shields'  army  had  left,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  a  few  regi- 
ments to  garrison  the  place.  On  the  22nd  Ashby's  cavalry  drove  m  the 
enemj's  pickets,  and  discovered  only  a  brigade.  The  next  day  Jackson 
had  moved  his  line  near  Kemstown,  prepared  to  give  battle  and  expect- 
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ing  to  find  only  a  small  force  of  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  attack.  He 
had  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  men.  It  will  amuse  the  Southern 
reader  to  find  it  stated  in  Oen.  Shields'  official  report  that  Jackson  had  in 
the  engagement  of  Kernstown  eleven  thousand  men,  and  was,  therefoie, 
in  superiour  force. 

The  engagement  between  these  unequal  forces  commenced  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  March,  and  terminated  when  night 
closed  upon  the  scene  of  conflict.  Jackson's  left  flank,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Gamett,  was  finally  tumed,  and  forced  back  upon  the  centre,  but  only 
after  a  most  desperate  and  bloody  encounter.  A  long  stone  fence  ran  across 
an  open  field,  which  the  enemy  were  endeavouring  to  reach.  Federals 
and  Confederates  were  both  in  motion  for  this  natural  breast-work,  when 
the  24th  Virginia,  (Irish),  ran  rapidly  forward,  arrived  at  the  fence  first, 
and  poured  a  volley  into  the  enemy  at  ten  paces  distant.  But  the  over- 
whelming numbere  of  tlie  enemy  soon  swept  over  the  fence,  and  drove  the 
Confederate  left  into  the  woods,  taking  two  guns  and  a  number  of 
prboners. 

Daring  the  night  Gen.  Jackson  decided  to  fall  back  to  Cedar  Creek. 
Tlie  enemy  pursued  as  far  as  Harrisonburg,  but  with  little  efiect,  as 
Aahby's  famous  cavalry,  the  teiTour  of  the  Federals,  covered  the  retreat. 
In  his  official  report  Gen.  Shields  wrote  that  the  retreat  ^^  became  flight ;" 
but  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend  in  Washington,  he  bad  previously  written 
of  the  Confederates:  "Such  were  their  gallantry,  and  high  state  of  dis- 
cipline that  at  no  time  during  the  battle  or  pursuit  did  they  give  way  to 
panic." 

The  Confederate  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  is  carefully  esti- 
mated at  4:65.  Gen.  Shields  stated  his  loss  as  103  killed,  and  441^wounded. 
It  had  been  a  fierce  and  firightfnl  engagement ;  for  Jackson  had  lost  nearly 
twenty  per  cent,  of  his  force  in  a  very  few  hours  of  conflict.  But  the 
battle  was  without  any  general  signification.  It  drew,  however,  upon 
Jackson  a  great  deal  of  censure ;  "  he  was,"  says  one  of  his  officers,  "  cursed 
by  every  one ; "  and  it  must  be  confessed,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the 
great  commander  had  been  entrapped  by  the  enemy. 

fint  public  attention  in  Kichmond  was  speedily  taken  from  an  afiair  so 
small  by  daily  announcements  of  fieets  of  transpoiia  arriving  in  Hampton 
Roads,  and  the  vast  extension  of  the  long  line  of  tents  at  Newport  News. 
McQellan,  having  the  advantage  of  water-carnage,  had  rapidly  changed 
his  line  of  operations,  and  was  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  approach  to  Hich- 
moud,  while  the  gi'cat  bulk  of  the  Confederate  force  was  still  in  motion 
Ui  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Bapidan. 

It  was  a  feaiful  crisis.  The  fate  of  Richmond  hung  upon  the  line  held 
across  the  Peninsula,  from  Yorktown  on  the  York  River  to  Mulberry  Isl- 
and cu  James  River,  by  Gen.  Magruder  with  little  more  than  ten  thousand 
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tnen.  McClellan  had  three  corpB  cParmee  in  the  lines  befoi'e  Yorktown, 
and  had  in  the  field  a  force  of  nearly  90,000  infantry,  55  batteries  of 
artillery  (making  a  total  of  330  field  gnns),  and  about  10,000  eavabry, 
besides  a  siege  train  of  103  guns.  This  estimate  of  his  force  did  not 
include  the  gaiTison  of  Fortress  Monroe  of  about  10,000  men,  nor  Fraak^ 
lin's  division  which  amved  about  the  end  of  April.  The  commander  of 
this  fort)e  hesitated  before  a  line  of  eleven  thousand  men.  His  hesitation 
again  saved  Richmond.  He  was  again  deceived  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
Confederates.  Witli  admiiable  adroitness  Gen.  Magnider  extended  his 
little  force  over  a  distance  of  several  miles,  placing  a  regiment  in  every 
gap  open  to  observation,  to  give  the  appearance  of  numbers  to  the  enemy. 
McClellan  took  to  the  spade,  and  commenced  the  operation  of  a  regular 
siege  against  Yorktown.  While  he  was  constructing  his  parallels,  Oen. 
Johnston  moved  down  to  reinforce  the  Confederate  lines  of  the  Peninsula, 
in  time  to  save  Magruder's  little  force  from  the  pressui^  of  enveloping 
armies. 

McClellan  had  been  deceived  twice  as  to  the  force  in  his  front.  He 
was  to  be  outwitted  twice  by  the  strategy  of  retreat.  Gen.  Johnston 
decided  neither  to  stand  a  siege  nor  to  deliver  a  battle  at  Yorktown.  Hie 
enemy  was  in  largely  superiour  force,  besides  his  additional  strength  in 
gunboats,  and  the  object  was  to  force  him  to  more  equal  terms.  It  waa 
i*6adily  seen  by  Johnston  that  in  falling  back  to  defences  already  prepared 
nearer  Richmond,  and  investing  the  line  of  the  Chickahominy,  he  would 
obtain  tha  opportunity  of  concentrating  a  large  force  in  front  of  the  capital, 
besides  being  unexposed  to  operations  in  his  rear,  which  threatened  him 
at  Yorktown  from  McDowell's  corps  at  Fredericksburg.  It  was  the  just 
and  sagaeious  view  of  the  situation,  and  again  the  great  master  of  Con- 
federate strategy  was  to  teach  the  enemy  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  war. 

Johnston  had  obtained  all  the  delay  he  desired  in  keeping  the  enemy 
before  his  lines ;  and  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  when  McClellan  had  nearly 
completed  all  his  parallels,  secured  communications  between  the  different 
batteries,  and  was  almost  i*eady  to  open  fire  on  the  town,  the  news  came 
that  the  Confederate  army  had  retired. 

Tiie  whole  Federal  army  was,  at  once,  put  in  motion  to  juirsue.  •  Tlie 
Confederate  works  were  left  intact,  but  excepting  a  few  unwieldy  colnm- 
biads,  all  ordnance  had  been  carried  ofi*.  The  men  made  '^  dummiea,"  and 
put  them  in  the  embrasures,  besides  stuffing  old  clothes  to  represent  senti- 
nels. The  pursuing  army  toiled  on  through  rain  falling  in  torrents,  over 
roads  deep  in  mud,  the  men  straggling,  falling  out  and  halting  without 
onlei'6,  and  artillery,  cavalry,  infantry  and  baggage  intermingled  in 
apparently  inextricable  confusion.  The  scene  had  much  more  the  appear 
aiice  of  the  retreat  of  a  defeated  army  than  the  advance  of  a  sucoeaafiil 
^na 
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It  may  be  well  imagined  that  MeClellan,  sorclj  disappointed,  and 
knowing  yerj  well  that  the  people  of  the'  North,  who  were  already  clam- 
onriDg  for  a  change  of  commanderB,  would  not  be  Batisfied  with  tlie  barren 
oi^apation  of  the  deserted  works  of  Yorktown,  was  anxious  to  snatch  some 
dost  of  victory  from  the  rear-guard  of  the  Confederate  retreat,  which  he 
might  magnify  in  official  dispatches  wd  Northern  newspapers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  May,  Gen.  Hooker's  division  of  Heintxel- 
man's  corps  came  np  near  Williamsburg  with  the  Confederate  rear-guard, 
commanded  by  Gen.  Longstreet.  The  Federals  were  in  a  forest  in  front 
of  Williamsburg ;  but  as  Hooker  came  into  the  open  ground,  he  was 
vigorously  attacked,  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  live  guns,  and  with 
difficulty  held  the  belt  of  wood  which  sheltered  and  concealed  his  men 
from  the  Confederate  fire.  Other  forces  of  the  enemy  were  moved  up, 
until  Gen.  Longstreet  was  engaging  nine  brigaded  of  the  Federal  army. 
During  the  whole  of  the  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  he  held  McClellan's 
army  in  check,  drove  the  enemy,  from  two  redoubts  he  had  occupied,  and 
Becnred  Johnston's  retreat  so  effectually,  that  the  next  morning  when  the 
rear  guard  moved  off,  it  did  so  as  undisturbed  as  if  the  enemy  were  a 
thoQsand  miles  distant 

But  Gen.  Longstreet  not  only  accomplished  the  important  object  of 
aecuring  the  retreat.  He  won  a  brilliant  victory.  Gen.  McClellan  him- 
self confessed  a  loss  of  456  killed,  1,400  wounded,  and  372  missing, 
making  a  total  of  2,228.  And  Longstreet  carried  off  with  him  nine  pieces 
of  captured  artilleiy.  Yet  so  anxious  was  McClellan  for  the  colour  of 
victory  that  he  dispatched  to  Washington  news  of  a  success,  and  repre- 
lented  as  the  process  of  **  driving  rebels  to  the  wall,"  the  leisurely  retreat 
of  Johnston  to  works  around  Richmond,  prepared  ten  months  ago  under 
the  prudent  and  skilful  direction  of  Gen.  Kobert  E.  Lee,  and  already  the 
amplest  and  strongest  at  any  point  in  the  Confederacy. 

The  fact  was  that  McClellan's  army  had  received  a  serious  check  at 
Williamsburg,  which,  if  Gen.  Longstreet  had  been  able  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  might  have  been  conveiiied  into  a  disastrous  defeat.  McClellan  had 
also  planned  a  flank  movement  upon  Johnston^s  retreat.  This  perfoim- 
a&oe,  too,  proved  a  miserable  failure,  although  the  idea  did  credit  to  his 
gcninB. 

The  design  was  that  Franklin  should  move  to  West  Point,  the  head  of 
(be  York  Kiver,  and  disembark  a  large  force  there  to  assail  Johnston  on 
the  flank.  On  the  7tli  of  May,  Franklin  attempted  a  landing  under  cover 
of  his  gunboats,  at  Barhamsville  near  West  Point.  The  attempt  was 
gall  ntly  repulsed  by  Whiting's  division  of  Texas  troops.     The  fight  waa 
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wild  and  confused.    Franklin  hurriedly  fell  back  before  an  inferiour  force, 
and  did  not  halt  until. under  the  guns  of  his  flotilla. 

The.incidents  of  Williamsburg  and  Barhamsville  had  been  Confederate 
successes ;  and  Johnston's  movement  to  the  line  of  the  Chickahominy 
turned  out  a  most  brilliant  piece  of  strategy.  He  bad  secured  the  safe 
•reti^at  of  his  army,  together  with  his  baggage  and  supply  train,  and, 
although  forced  by  the  configuration  of  the  land,  and  the  superiourity  of 
the  enemy  on  the  water,  to  abandon  the  peninsula  of  Yorktown,  he  had 
done  BO  in  a  manner  which  illustrated  his  genius,  and  insured  the  safety 
and  eflSciency  of  his  army. 


EVACUATION  OP  NORFOLK — DBSTBUCTION  OF  THB  "  VTBOINIA,'' 

The  retreat  from  Yorktown  involved  the  surrender  of  Norfolk  with  all 
the  advantages  of  its  contiguous  navy-yard  and  dock  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  strong  Confederate  positions  at  Sewell's  Point  and  Craney  Island. 
Here  was  the  old  story  of  disaster  consequent  upon  haste  and  imperfect 
preparations.  The  evacuation  was  badly  managed  by  Gen.  Huger ;  much 
property  was  abandoned,  and  the  great  dry-dock  only  partially  blown  up.* 

But  the  evacuation  was  attended  by  an  incident, «which  was  a  painful 
surprise  to  the  Confederate  people,  an  occasion  of  grief  and  rage,  and  a 

*  The  circumstances  of  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk  were  made  the  subject  of  an  inTestigatkni  in 
the  Confederate  Congrcas.  Commodore  Forrest  testified  as  follows  before  the  committee  making  the 
tnTCstigation : 

**  I  understood  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  withdraw  the  troops  under  Gen. 
Huger,  for  the  protection  of  Richmond,  and  that  the  navy-yard  and  public  buildings  were  to  be  de> 
Btroyed.  Upon  learning  this,  I  had  a  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I  stated  to  him 
that  I  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  such  a  proceeding,  and  that  if  he  would  allow  me  to  return, 
I  could  assure  him  that  I  would  protect  the  yard  and  Norfolk  from  any  attack  that  the  enemy  might 
make.  He  asked  me  particuUrly  in  what  manner  I  could  do  it  I  expluned  to  him  that  I  had 
eleven  hundred  employees  at  the  navy>yard,  good  and  true  men,  that  they  had  been  ezerdsed  at 
great  guns  and  small  arms  weekly  for  several  months,  and  that  there  were  guns  mounted  in  what  is 
called  Forrest  entrenchments,  in  lunette — four  in  all,  containing  each  three  or  four  guns  of  forty, 
one  hundred  weight,  82-pounders,  and  that  I  did  not  apprehend  anything  disastrous  from  Bmrnaide*8 
force ;  that  by  placing  the  steamer  Virginia  hi  a  proper  position,  I  thought  she  might  very  well  pio- 
teot  the  harbour,  and  even  if  Gen.  Huger's  army  was  taken  away,  I  thought  the  citizens  would  all 
turn  out  to  man  the  batteries.  To  this  he  replied,  they  would  starve  us  out  I  hiformed  him  that 
thoy  could  not  very  well  do  that  for  some  time  to  come,  that  we  had  four  hundred  barrels  of  poik, 
and  four  hundred  barrels  of  beef  stowed  m  the  yard ;  that  the  forage  there  had  been  oolleeted  tot 
three  months  for  the  cattle.  To  this  he  replied,  that  it  had  been  determined  upon  as  a  military  ne- 
cessity, and  must  be  carried  out 

"  Mb.  Foots.  What  was  the  value  of  the  navy-yard  ?  What  do  you  conjecture  the  amount  of 
the  injury  to  be  which  we  suffered  from  the  destruction  of  the  navy-yard  ? 

**  GomcoDOBS  FoRRKST.  There  is  a  printed  schedule  uken  by  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
Govemour  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  could  be  had  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  Common- 
wealth. In  that  schedule  it  mentions  the  value  of  the  public  property  to  be  |6,500,000,  or  thei^ 
iboats." 
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topic  of  violent  comment  in  the  Eichmond  newspapers.  The  famous  iron- 
clad Virginia,  popularly  said  to  be  worth  fifty  thousand  troops  in  the  field, 
w«B  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  Commodore  Tatnall,  her  commander. 
'^The  iron  diadem  of  the  South,"  exclaimed  the  Richmond  Examui^r^ 
"had  been  shattered  by  a  wanton  blow." 

Hie  Virginia  had  been  unable  to  bring  on  a  fight  with  the  enemy's 
fleet  When  McClellan  was  encamped  before  Yorktown,  she  appeared  in 
Hampton  Eoads,  wlien  the  whole  Federal  fleet  declined  the  combat,  and 
with  the  vaunted  Monitor  took  shelter  beneath  the  gmm  of  Fortress 
Monroe.  On  this  occasion  the  Vir^nia,  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  car- 
ried off  three  schooners  lying  in  the  Roads  almost  witliin  range  of  the  guns 
of  the  fleet,  and  yet  there  was  no  movement  to  engage  her ;  and  this  spec- 
tacle, so  galling  to  the  eyprit  du  corps  of  the  Federal  navy,  was  witnessed 
by  the  French  and  English  ships-of-war  lying  off  Norfolk. 

After  the  enemy's  occupation  of  Norfolk,  both  shores  of  the  James  * 
River  came  into  possession  of  the  Federal  troops,  who  were  therefore 
enabled  to  cut  off  the  Virginia  from  her  necessary  supplies.  Commodore 
Tatnall  resolved  to  take  the  vessel  up  the  river  above  the  lines  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  According  to  his  statement,  he  had  been  assured  by  her 
pilots  that  if  the  ship  was  lightened  they  would  take  her  with  a  draught 
of  eighteen  feet  of  water  within  forty  miles  of  Richmond.  Tlie  ship  was 
being  lightened ;  Commodore  Tatnall  had  retired  to  bed,  when  another 
measage  was  brought  him  that  the  ship  had  been  so  far  lightened  that  her 
wooden  hull  below  the  plating  was  exposed,  and  that  the  pilots  (whom 
Commodore  Tatnall  charged  with  cowardice  and  an  unwillingness  to  en- 
gage in  action)  now  declared  that  the  westerly  wind  had  so  lowered  the 
water  in  the  river  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  the  vessel  above  the 
Jamestown  Flats,  up  to  which  point  the  shore  on  both  sides  was  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  The  commander,  aroused  from  his  slumbers,  and  acquaint- 
ed with  the  decision  of  the  pilots,  ordered  the  vessel  to  be  destroyed.  Her 
iJecks  and  roof  were  saturated  with  oil,  her  crew  were  disembarked  in  small 
boats,  trains  of  powder  were  laid  from  each  port-hole  to  different  parts  of 
the  vessel,  and  these  were  lighted  at  a  given  signal.  ^  Simultaneously  the 
drip  was  on  fire  in  many  parts,  and  after  burning  several  hours  the  flames 
reached  the  magazine,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of 
May,  when  tbe  Virginia  was  blown  up  with  an  explosion  heard  many  miles 
distant  Not  a  fragment  was  ever  afterwards  found  of  the  only  naval  struc- 
ture that  guarded  the  water  approach  to  Richmond. 

"Tlie  Virginia,"  reported  Commander  Tatnall,  "no  longer  existB. 
I  presume  that  a  court  of  inquiry  will  be  ordered  to  examine  into  all  the 
dreumstanccs,  and  I  earnestly  solicit  it.  Public  opinion  will  never  be  put 
right  without  it."  The  court  was  ordered,  and  public  opinion  was  "  put 
right "  by  its  decision  that  the  destmction  of  the  Virginia  was  unneccs- 
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Bary ;  that  she  might  have  been  taken  up  the  James  to  a  point  of  sufety 
where  she  could  still  have  barred  the  ascent  of  the  river ;    and  that  then 
and  there,  if  the  worst  ensued,  was  the  time  to  decide  npon  the  disposition 
to  Ih)  made  of  the  vessel. 


NAVAL  ENGAGEMEKl   AT  DRBWST'b  BLUFF. 

The  destruction  of  the  Virginia  left  the  James  River  open  for  the  ene- 
my's operations.  The  Galena,  the  Aroostook,  the  Monitor,  Port  Boyal, 
and  Nangatuck,  steamed  up  tlie  river  on  the  15th  of  May,  under  tiie  com* 
mand  of  Commodore  Rodgers,  and  without  opposition  advanced  within 
twelve  miles  of  Richmond.  Here  was  a  half-finished  fort  ^at  what  was 
called  Drewry's  Bluff,  mounting  four  guns.  The  river  at  this  point  was 
also  obstinicted  by  a  double  line  of  piles  and  sunken  vessels,  and  the  banks 
were  lined  with  sharpshooters.  It  was  a  feeble  barrier  to  Richmond  ;  tlie 
protection  of  the  river  had  been  entrusted  to  the  Virginia ;  and  yet  the 
fort  proved  a  success,  owing  to  the  defect  of  the  enemy's  gunboats. 

The  Galena  and  Monitor  appix>ached  within  six  hundred  yards  of  tho 
Imtteries,  hut  the  guns  of  the  latter  proved  useless,  as  they  could  not  be 
elevated  sufhciently  to  reach  the  work  constructed  on  the  blufl*.  The 
armour  of  the  Galena  was  badly  injured,  and  this  fiver  monster  lost  thirty 
of  her  crew  in  killed  afid  wounded.  Notwithstanding,  the  engagement 
continued  for  upwards  of  four  hours,  whfen  the  gunboats  were  repulsed. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  five  killed  and  seven  wounded.  This  action  was 
considered  as  proving  that  earthwoi^s  could  not  be  reduced  by  gunboats, 
and  decided  the  question  for  the  enemy  that  the  capture  of  Di*ewry's  Bluff, 
and  the  water  approach  to  Richmond  were  impracticable  without  tlie  aid 
of  a  land  force. 

The  possession  of  llie  James  River  below  Drewry's  Bluff  was  of  but 
little  present  advantage  to  McClellan,  as  his  base  of  supplies  was  on  the 
Pamunkey,  from  which  point  thwe  was  rail  communication  to  Riclnaond. 
He  had  advanced  within  sight  of  the  spires  of  the  Confederate  capital. 
The  investment  of  the  line  of  the  Chickahominy  brought  the  two  armies 
face  to  face  within  a  few  miles  of  Richmond,  and  op^ed  one  of  the  grand- 
est scenes  of  the  war,  exhibiting  the  strength  and  splendour  of  the  opposing 
hosts,  and  appealing  to  the  eye  with  every  variety  of  picturesque  effect 
For  nearly  a  year  an  immense  labour  liad  been  expended  uiK)n  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Richmond.  Earthworks  of  magnitude  arose  on  every  side. 
They  were  constructed  in  different  shapes,  to  suit  the  conformation  of  the 
ground  ;  they  swept  all  the  roads,  crowned  every  hillock,  and  mounds  of 
red  earth  could  be  seen  in  striking  contrast  with  the  rich  green  of  the 
landscape.     Redoubts,  rifle-pits,  casemate  batteries,  horn  works,  and  en- 
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fikding  batteries  were  visihle  in  great  mimber,  in  and  ant  of  the  woods,  in 
all  direcitions.  Beyond,  throngh  the  open  and  cnltivated  country  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Richmond  stretched  the  camp^of  the  enenay.  Wooded 
heights  overlooked  them,  and  the  numerous  tents  of  tlie  aimy,  the  TasI 
trains  of  wagons,  the  powerful  park  of  artillery,  together  with  the  fleet  of 
steamers  and  transports,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  usually  quiet 
oountiy. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  McClellan's  proximity  to  Richmond  was,  t<j 
ftlio  vulgar  mind  of  the  North,  an  indication  of  his  success.  The  fact  that 
lu8  oimy  had  marched  unopposed  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  excited 
the  hopes  of  the  ignorant  masses.  Ruzaour  each  day  in  New  York  an- 
nonnced  the  fall  of  Richnvond.  Nor  was  tliere  any  great  feeling  of  security 
in  the  Confederate  capital.  There  were  alarm  and  excitement  in  the  mixed 
and  restless  population  of  Richmond ;  and  the  popular  feeling  found  but 
little  assurance  in  the  visible  tremonr  of  tlie  authorities.  The  Confederate 
Congress  had  adjourned  in  such  haste  as  to  show  that  the  members  were 
anxions  to  pi-ovide  for  their  own  personal  safety.  President  Davis  sent  his 
family  to  North  Carolina,  and  a  part  of  the  Government  archives  were 
packed  ready  for  transportatiim.  At  the  railroad  depots  were  piles  ef 
baggage  awaiting  transportation,  and  the  trains  were  crowded  with  women 
and  children  going  to  distant  points  in  the  countiy,  and  escaping  from  {lie 
alarm  and  distress  in  Richmond. 

But  the  panic,  like  all  excitements  of  this  sort,  was  soon  subdued  on 
reflection,  and  shamed  by  the  counsels  of  the  brave  and  inteUigcnt.  The 
newspapers  rebuked  it  in  severe  terms.  The  shop-windows  were  filled  witli 
caricatures  of  the  fugitives.  Much  of  the  alarm  was  turned  into  ridicule. 
A  meeting  oi'  citizens,  assembled  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  the  City  Hall, 
were  addressed  by  Gov.  Letcher  and  Mayor  Mayo,  and  applauded  tlM3  senti- 
ment that  Richmond  should  be  reduced  to  ashes  before  it  should  become 
a  Yankee  conquest. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia  acted  with  singular  spirit,  and  led  in  th3 
work  of  the  restoration  of  public  confidence.  On  the  14th  of  May  it 
adopted  the  following  resolution,  which,  indeed,  deserves  to  be  committed 
to  lufitorj  as  an  example  of  heroic  fortitude  and  patriotic  sacrifice : 

"  Huoked^  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  the  General  Assembly  hereby 
•xpresBes  its  desire  that  the  capital  of  the  State  be  defended  to  tlie  last  extremity^  if  such 
defenoe  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  mid 
thattibe  President  be  assured  that  whatever  destruction  and  loss  of  property  of  the  State 
or  individDalc  shall  thereby  resuir,  wiH  be  obeerfully  submitted  to." 

To  this  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  Virginia,  President  Davis  responded 
in  IiTely  terms.  He  stated  to  a  committee  of  the  Legislature^  which  called 
opoQ  him  to  ascertain  his  views,  that  he  had  never  entertained  the  thoi^ht 
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of  withdrawing  the  anny  from  Virginia  and  abandoning  the  State.  Btit 
to  some  extent  he  spoiled  the  assurance  by  suggesting,  in  swollen  woidB, 
that  even  if  Richmond  should  fall,  ^^  the  war  could  still  be  successMly 
maintained  on  Virginia  soil  for  twenty  years.^^ 

The  tardy  battle  for  Richmond  yet  lingered.  Public  confidence  and 
public  courage  rose  each  day  of  the  delay.  The  eloquent  press  of  Rich- 
mond was  stirring  the  Southern  heart.  The  Richmond  Despatch  wrote  : 
"  If  there  is  blood  to  be  shed,  let  it  be  shed  here ;  no  soil  of  the  Confed- 
eracy could  drink  it  up  more  acceptably  and  none  would  hold  it  more 
gratefully.  Wife,  family,  and  friends  are  nothing.  Leave  them  all  for 
one  glorious  hour  to  be  devoted  to  the  Republic.  Life,  death,  and  wounds 
are  nothing,  if  we  only  be  saved  from  the  fate  of  a  captured  capital  and  a 
humiliated  Confederacy.  Let  the  Oovemment  act;  let  the  people  act. 
Th^re  is  time  yet^ 

But  while  thus  fluctuated  the  sentiment  of  Richmond  there  came  an 
especial  occasion  to  reanimate  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  to  erect  again 
the  reputation  of  its  arms,  and  to  fill  with  gratitude  and  hope  the  hearts 
which  had  so  long  throbbed  with  anxiety  in  its  besieged  capital.  That 
occasion  was  the  splendid  diversion  of  ^^  Stonewall "  Jackson  in  the  Valley 
of  Virginia.  Public  attention  turned  to  the  eccentric  career  of  that  com 
matider  to  find  a  new  hero,  and  an  unexpected  train  of  brilliant  victories. 


jaokson's  campaign  in  the  valley  of  vieginia. 

Wlien  the  principal  scene  of  the  war  in  Virginia  was  sliifted  from  the 
lines  of  the  Potomac,  Gen.  Jackson  remained  in  the  Shenandoah  Vallej. 
Swell's  division  was  sent  to  operate  with  him  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
The  object  of  tlie  combined  force  was  to  divert  the  army  of  McDowell  at 
Fredericksburg  from  uniting  with  that  of  McClellan ;  and  beyond  this 
design  the  authorities  at  Richmond  had  no  expectations  from  Jackson's 
small  command. 

It  was  an  idea  originating  with  the  adventurous  commander  himself  to 
act  on  the  aggressive,  and  to  essay  the  extraordinary  task  of  driving  the 
Federal  forces  from  the  Valley,  then  there  under  the  three  commands  of 
Banks,  Fremont,  and  Shields. 

In  order  to  understand  the  disposition  of  all  the  opposing  forces  at  this 
time  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  brief  and  rapid 
^resumS  of  operations  and  movements  in  that  quarter  for  some  weeks  pre- 
vious, so  as  to  put  before  the  reader  a  comprehensive  scene  and  an  intelli- 
gent situation. 

The  disposition  of  the  enemy's  forces  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was  de- 
signed to  co-operate  with  McDowell  at  Fredericksburg.    They  included 
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the  t^ps  of  Bankfi  and  Shields  in  the  Shehandbah  Valley,  and  tho^  of 
Milroy,  Blenker,  and  Fremont  in  Western  Yirginia.  As  soon  as  Jacksoh 
hnd  been  reinforced  by  Eiwrell's  division,  which  crossed  the  Blue  Eidge  at 
McGackeysville,  the  commander  proceeded  in  person  to  the  position  of 
Gen,  Edward  Johnson's  little  force,  which  was  drawn  np  in  a  narrow  val- 
ley, at  a  village  called  McDowell,  with  the  heavy  brigades  of  Milroy  tad 
Blenk^  in  line  of  battle  before  them.  The  enemy  was  driven  here  after 
a  brief  engagement.  Learning  that  his  success  at  McDowell  had  so  fright- 
ened Milroy  and  Blenker  that  they  had  called  upon  Fremont,  who  was  a 
few  marches  belnnd,  Jackson  determintki  to  deceive  them  and  fall  back. 
Moving  at  a  fast  rate  doWn  the  Yall^y  Pike,  he  proceeded  to  Newmarket, 
and  was  there  Joined'  by  Ewell's  force,  which  had  been  awaiting  him  at 
Swift  Ran  Gap.  The  whole  force  now  amounted  to  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand men;  and  after  a  little  rest,  proceeded  across  the  Shenandoah 
Moantains. 

Let  ns  see  how  now  stood  the  forcCs  of  the  enemy.  When  Shields, 
^ho  had  followed  Jackson  sinc^  the  battle  of  Kemstown,  found  him 
strongly  posted  at  McGhickeysvillo,  he  declined  to  advance  against  him- 
and,  withdrawing  his  forces  from  between  Woodstock  and  Harrisonburg, 
lie  r^ained  the  Valley,  determined  to  push  on  towards  McDowell  at 
Fredericksburg.  Banks  had  his  force  scattered  up  and  down  the  Valley, 
the  rear  being  at  Front  Koyal.  Blenker  and  Milroy  were  similarly  bound 
through  Western  Virginia,  but  their  defeat  had  diverted  Fremont  from  his 
proper  rente,  who  immediately  went  to  their  assistance.  Thinking,  there- 
tore,  that  Jackson  was  busily  engaged  in  that  distant  quarter,  and  not 
likely  to  trouble  them  in  the  Vallegr  again.  Banks  and  Shields  were  com- 
mencing a  movement  towards  Fredericksburg,  unconscious  of  danger,  when, 
on  the  morning  of  May  22d,  Jackson  and  Ewell,  with  fourteen  thousand 
men,  were  meditating  an  attack  on  their  rear  at  Front  Boyal. 

The  rear-guard,  consisting  of  the  First  Maryland  Kegiment,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  almost  annihilated.  Every  man  was  killed,  wounded,  or 
captured,  save  fifteen ;  nine  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  on  the  retreat 
towards  Strasburg ;  and  a  Vast  quantity  of  the  enemy's  stores  was  de- 
stroyed. At  the  first  shock  of  the  action,  Banks  had  his  army  in  motion 
from  Strasburg ;  he  feared  that  Jackson,  moving  from  Front  Royal  on  the 
converging  road  to  Winchester,  might  cut  him  off  from  that  supposed  place 
of  safety.  His  fears  were  nearly  realized ;  for  at  Middletown  Jackson 
pierced  his  main  column,  took  a  number  of  prisoners,  demoralized  the 
retreat,  and  having  driven  a  part  of  his  rear  towards  Strasburg,  turned 
on  hot  pursuit  to  Winchester. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  Banks'  army,  in  frantic  retreat,  entered  the  streets 
cf  Winchester.    Tlie  citiz^is  received  them  with  shouts  of  derision.    Many 
of  the  fugitives  were  on  tlie  run  ;  son^e  shots  were  fired  from  the  windows 
18 
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of  houses ;  ordnancd  exploded  ;  cavalry  rode  down  stragglers ;  bands  of 
plunderers  hastily  entered  houses,  bayonetted  their  occupants,  and  in  one 
wild  scene  of  unrestrained  disorder,  fury,  and  cowardice,  Banks'  amiy 
passed  out  of  the  ancient  town,  where  the  enemy  had  so  long  ruled  in  the 
insolence  cf  power. 

Banks'  army  had  stood  but  a  few  moments  before  Winchester,  and 
had  broken  under  a  distant  lire  of  artillery.  He  had  evidently  no  disposi- 
tion to  test  the  substance  and  strength  of  the  foe  by  actual  collision,  and 
was  only  desirous  to  place  the  Potoniac  between  himself  and  the  danger 
of  action.  Never  was  there  such  a  shameful  retreat ;  such  a  deliberate 
abandonment  by  a  commander  of  everything  but  the  desire  for  safety.  In 
forty-eight  hours  after  he  had  got  the  first  news  of  the  attack  on  Front 
Royal,  Banks  was  on  the  shore  of  the  Potomac,  having  performed  thirty- 
five  miles  of  the  distance  on  the  last  day  of  the  retreat. 

The  fruits  of  Jackson's  two  days'  operations  were  immense.  Banks  had 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  all  the  material  and  paraphernalia  that  constitute 
an  army.  He  had  abandoned  at  Winchester  all  his  commissary  and  ord- 
nance stores.  He  had  resigned  that  town  and  Front  Boyal  to  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  Confederates.  He  had  left  in  their  hands  four 
thousand  prisoners,  and  stores  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  a 
rapid  stroke  and  a  splendid  success  which  Jackson  had  made.  Tidings  of  j 
his  victory  were  communicated  to  the  Confederate  army  around  Richmond 
in  general  orders.  "  The  Federal  army,"  wrote  Gen.  Johnston, "  has  been 
dispersed  and  ignominiously  driven  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  those  who  have  freed  the  loyal  citizens  of  that  district  by  their  patriotic 
valour,  have  again  earned,  as  they  will  receive,  the  thanks  of  a  grateful 
country.  In  making  this  glorious  announcement,  on  the  eve  of  the  mem- 
orable struggle  about  to  ensue,  the  Commanding  General  does  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  invoke  the  troops  of  this  army  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  their 
noble  comrades  in  the  Valley."  * 

In  falling  back  from  Winchester,  Gen.  Jackson  had  to  run  the  danger 
of  being  enveloped  by  the  converging  columns  of  Fremont  and  Shields. 
He  succeeded  ("  through  the  blessing  of  an  ever  kind  Providence  ")  in 
reaching  Strasburg,  before  the  two  Federal  armies  could  effect  their  contem- 
plated junction  in  his  rear.  On  the  5th  of  June  he  reached  Harrisonburg, 
and,  passing  beyond  that  town,  turned  towards  the  east  in  the  direction 
wf  Port  Republic. 

On  the  movement  from  Harrisonburg  occurred  the  melancholy  inci- 

*  We  may  imagine  Uie  butorical  yilue  of  Federal  official  docoments  on  reading  Gen.  Banks' 
report  of  the  events  we  hare  related.   The  drama  from  Strasburg  to  tlie  Potomac  is  thus  eptomiaed ; 

^  My  command  had  not  suffered  an  attack  and  rout,  but  accomplished  a  premeditated  march  (I) 
of  near  sixty  miles,  in  the  ftu:e  of  the  enemy  (I),  defeating  his  plans  and  giving  hun  battle  whertfW 
be  was  found  (I  IV' 
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dent  of  the  death  of  the  famous  cavalry  commander  of  the  Valley,  Tnrnci 
Ashby,  whose  name  was  connected  with  much  of  the  romance  of  the  war, 
and  whose  gentle  enthusiastic  courage,  simple  Christian  faith,  and  royal 
passion  for  danger,  coustitutod  him  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful 
types  of  modern  diivalry.  On  the  road  from  Harrisonburg  to  Port 
Republic,  the  68th  Vii'ginia  became  engaged  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Bucktails.  CoL  Johnson  came  up  witli  the  Maryland  regiment,  and  by  a 
dashing  charge  in  flank  drove  the  enemy  off  with  heavy  loss.  Ashby  was 
on  the  right  of  the  58tb  Virginia,  and  had  just  commanded  a  cliarge  of 
bayonets  upou  the  enemy,  concealed  in  a  piece  of  woods,  when  he  fell  dead 
not  many  yards  from  a  fence  where  a  concealed  marksman  had  sped  the 
fatal  bullet.  Gen.  Jackson's  tribute  to  the  fallen  officer,  whose  active  and 
daring  cavalry  had  so  often  co-operated  with  liis  arms,  was  an  extraordi- 
nary one,  considering  the  habitual  measura  of  tliis  great  man's  words.  He 
wrote  of  Ashby  :  ^^  As  a  partisan  officer  I  never  knew  his  superiour.  His 
daring  was  proverbial ;  his  powers  of  endurance  almost  incredible ;  his  tone 
of  character  heroic,  and  his  sagacity  almost  intuitive  in  divining  the  pur- 
poses and  movements  of  the  enemy." 
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On  the  7th  of  June  the  main  body  of  Oen.  Jackson's  command  had 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Port  Bepublic.  The  village  is  situated  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Rivers,  tributaries  of  the 
fiouth  fork  of  the  Shenandoah.  The  larger  portion  of  Jackson's  command 
was  encamped  on  the  high  ground  north  of  the  village,  about  a  mile  from 
the  river.  Gen;  Ewell  was  some  four  miles  distant,  near  the  road  leading 
from  Harrisonburg  to  Port  Bepublic.  Gen.  Fremont  had  arrived  with  his 
forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrisonburg,  and  Gen.  Shields  was  moving  up 
the  east  side  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  was  then  >  some 
fifteen  miles  below  Port  Republic  Gen.  Jackson's  position  was  about 
equi-ilistant  from  both  hostile  armies.  To  prevent  a  junction  of  the  two 
Federal  armies,  he  had  caused  the  bridge  over  the  south  fork  of  the  Shen- 
andoah at  Conrad's  store  to  be  destroyed. 

Fremont  hod  seven  brigades  of  infantry  besides  numerous  cavalry. 
Ewell  had  three  small  brigades  during  the  greater  part  of  the  a(*tion  that 
was  to  ensue,  and  no  cavalry  at  any  time.  His  force  was  short  of  five 
CDousand  men.  About  ten  o'clock  the  enemy  felt  along  his  front,  posted 
his  artillery,  and,  with  two  brigades,  made  an  attack  on  Trimble's  brigade 
on  the  right.  Gen.  Trimble  repulsed  this  force,  and,  advancing,  drove  the 
enemy  more  than  a  mile,  and  remained  on  his  flank  ready  to  make  the 
final  attack.    At  a  late  hour  of  the  afternoon,  Gen.  Ewell  advanr^ed  both 
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his  ^miga^  dford  in  tbe  eneiny'flf  BkiimiBherSy  and,  when  night  doeed,  tirae 
ill  pOBses^M  off  aS  the  ground  pre^iooslj  held  by  the  enemy. 

The  rictory — ^kiiown  te  thai  of  CrodB-Eeya — had  been  purchased  by  a 
small  Ooufederate  loser:  42  killed  and  S87  wounded.  Oen.  Swell  officitdly 
etftii&ated  t(he  ett^my'sr  lotti  hi  S,000.  Gen.  Fremont  ofl^ially  gires  it  at 
6S5— exhibiting  rtttbidr  thotB  thaik  the  usual  difference  between  Federal 
and  Confederate  B^ett. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Jftpkson  Was  preparing  to  give  the  final  blow  to 
Shields  on  the  other  fM6  of  the  river ;  and  on  the  morning  aftel*  their 
victory,  E\^ell's  forcefi  Were  recalled  to  join  in  the  attftek  at  Bort  B^aUie. 
Ab  day  brdce  they  eommenced  l&ei^  iMat^lK  t^  thtf  «%helr  fi^  d^  htMle 
seven  ifilfes  diidtatTt 

The  enemy  had  jtldicionsly  selected  his  position  for  defence.  Upoi^  a 
rising  grontid  near  the  Lewis  House,  he  had  planted  six  guns,  which  com- 
manded tbe  rosd  frofm  Fort  Bepublic,  and  swept  the  pkteau  for  a  eoiiistd- 
ei^ble  distance  in  frottt.  As  Gen.  Winder  moved  forward  his  brigade,  a 
rapid  itod  sevei^e  fire  of  fihdl  was  opened  upon  it.  The  aitillery  fbe  was 
well  sustained  by  our  batteries,  which,  however,  proved  unequal  to  that  of 
the  enemy.  In  the  meantime.  Winder,  being  now  reinforced  by  a  Louisiana 
regiment,  seeing  no  mode  of  silencing  the  Federal  battery,  or  escaping  its 
destructive  missilies  but  Ibj  a  rietpid  charge,  and  the  captui^e  of  it,  advanced 
with  great  boldness  for  some  distance,  but  encountered  such  a  heavy  fire  of 
artHlery  i&id*8tnall  arms  as  greatly  to  disorganize  his  Command,  which  fell 
back  in  disorder.  The  enemy  advanced  across  the  field,  and,  by  a  heavy 
musketry  fire,  forced  back  our  infantry  supports,  in  consequence  of  which 
our  guns  had  to  retire. 

It  was  jtist  at  thia  crisis,  when  the  day  seeAied  lost,  that  Swell's  forces 
appeared  trpon  the  scene.  Two  regiments — the  58th  and  44th  Virginia — 
rttshed  with  a  shout  upoti  the  enemy,  took  him  in  flank  and  drove  huti 
back,  for  the  first  time  that  day  in  disorder.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Taylor  was 
employed  on  the  FedoriEil  left  and  rear,  and,  his  attack  diverting  attention 
from  the  front,  led  tor  a  concentration  of  the  enemy^s  tbrce  upon  him. 
Her^  the  t>attle  t&gpd  ftiriously.  Although  assailed  by  a  superiour  force 
in  front  atid  fiank,  with  their  guns  in  position  within  point  blank  rimge, 
the  charge  ordered  by  Taylor  was  gallantly  made,  and  the  enemy's  bat- 
telry,  consisting  of  six  gMs,  fell  into  our  hands.  Three  times  was  this  bat- 
tery lost  attd  Won  in  the  desperate  and  determined  efforts  to  capture  and 
recover  it.  At  last,  attacked  in  front  and  on  fiank,  Taylor  fell  back  to  a 
rf:irt  of  wot)ds.  Winder,  having  rallied  his  command,  moved  to  his  sup- 
port, and  a^gaih  openi^  ttpon  the  enemy,  who  were  moving  upon  Taylor's 
left  flank,  apparently  to  stirround  him  in  the  wood.  The  final  attack  waa 
made.  Taylor,  widi  tfie  reinforcement,  pushed  forward ;  he  was  asnsted 
by  the  well-directed  fire  of  our  artillery ;  the  enemy  fell  back ;   a  few 
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moments  more,  and  he  was  in  precipitate  retreat.  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners  were  taken  in  the  pursuit,  and  what  remained  of  the  enemj' 
artillery.  ^  ^ 

While  the  forces  of  Shields  were  in  full  retreat,  Fremont  appeared  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  with  his  army,  and 
opened  his  artillery  with  but  little  effect.  The  next  day  withdrawing  his 
forces,  he  retreated  down  the  Yalley.  The  battle  of  Port  Republic  closed 
thA  campaign  of  the  Yalley.  It  had  been  fiercely  contested  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  Confederate  loss  was  quite  one  thousand  in. killed  and  wounded. 
But  the  termination  of  t^e  c^ii^paign  ff^md  Jfififsfion  crowned  with  an  al- 
most marvellous  success.  In  little  more  than  two  weeks,  he  had  defeated 
tbi:^  Feden^I  armies ;  sw^pi  the  Yijdley  of  Yirgwia  of  hostile  forces ;  thiilleid 
Wi^ingtoi^  with  alaria ;  and  thwaited  whatever  pla«  the  enemy  might 
faa^^  entertained,  in  other  oireametances,  of  environing  RicdimoBd  by  large 
converging  armies. 

On  the  12th  of  June  Jackson  encamped  near  W^yer's  Cave.  Here  the 
pious  commander  paused,  to  hold  divine  service  in  hj^  ifrmy  in  commemo- 
ration of  his  victories.  He  was  to  be  here  but  a  few  days  before  receiving 
orders  to  move  towards  Richmond,  and  to  jdm  in  the  impeding  contest 
for  the  capitaL 
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^BlOHMOND  EBBOT  AND  EXULTANT. 

The  tardiness  of  McOlellan  afforded  opportonitj  to  the  Oonfederates 
to  recruit  their  forces,  to  realize  the  results  of  the  conscription  law,  and  to 
assemble  before  Richmond  the  largest  army  thej  were  ever  able  to  put  on 
a  single  field  in  any  time  of  the  war.  The  enemy  had  had  the  start  in  the 
preparation  of  many  months.  He  delayed  the  advance  upon  Richmond, 
hesitating  which  line  to  adopt,  when  an  advance  upon  either  of  the  pro- 
posed lines  could  hardly  have  failed  of  success.    A  month  was  lost  before 
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the  advance  was  began.  Another  month  was  occupied  in  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  where  MeClellan  was  held  in  check  by  eleven  thousand  men. 
Three  weeks  more  were  taken  up  in  the  cautious  advance  across  the  Pen- 
insula. Thus  tliree  full  months  were  lost  by  the  Federal  army  before  it 
was  fairly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kichmond,  and  every  day  of  these 
months  was  employed  by  the  Qonfederates  in  enlarging  their  resources  of 
defence. 

Having  reached  the  Chickahominy,  McCIellan  threw  a  portion  of  his 
army  across  the  river,  and,  having  thus  established  his  left,  proceeded  to 
pivot  upon  it,  and  to  extend  his  right  by 'the  right  bank  of  the  Pamunkeyi 
00  as  to  get  to  the  north  of  Richmond.  While  conducting  this  manoeuvre 
and  delaying  an  attack,  the  CJonfederate  army  was  rapidly  receiving  rein- 
forcements, and  drawing  troops  from  distant  points  to  make  a  decisive 
battle.  Huger's  army,  from  Norfolk,  united-  with  Johnston  before  Rich- 
mond ;  forces,  under  Branch,  in  North  Carolina,  were  rapidly  brought  for- 
ward by  rail ;  and  even  as  far  as  Charleston,  troops  were  withdrawn  to 
match  Johnston's  numbers  as  far  as  possible  with  those  of  the  enemy. 
And  in  this  instance  the  match  of  num1>ers  was  probably  closer  than  ever 
before  or  afterwards  in  the  great  conflicts  of  the  war.  With  Jackson's 
eommand  in  the  Yalley  which  it  was  intended  to  put  on  the  Richmond 
lines  at  the  proper  moment,  the  force  defending  the  Confederate  capital 
may  be  estimated  at  about  ninety  thousand  men  ;  and  McClellan's,  consid- 
ering his  losses  on  the  Peninsula,  could  scarcely  be  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men. 

In  the  last  days  of  May  the  position  of  the  two  armies  around  Rich- 
mond is  described  by  the  Chickahominy.  This  stream,  tracing  through 
heavy  forests  and  swamps  east  of  Richmond  from  a  north-westerly  to  a 
Boutheasterly  direction,  formed  the  respective  fronts  of  the  two  armies — 
the  Confederates  occupying  the  western,  the  Federals  the  eastern  banks. 
The  line  occupied  by- the  enemy  was  nearly  a  right  line  from  north-west  to 
8onth-east.  His  forces  were  stretched  from  a  short  distance  above  New 
Bridge,  where  his  right  rested,  to  Bottom's  Bridge,  which  constituted  his 
left.  The  line  was  about  ten  miles  long.  Across  it  ran  five  roads  in  the 
following  order,  from  west  to  east :  the  Brook  turnpike ;  the  Mechanics- 
rille  turnpike,  (Mechanicsville  being  a  village  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Chickahominy) ;  the  Nine  Mile  road  ;  York  River  railroad ;  the  Williams- 
burg road  ;  the  Charles  City  road ;  and  the  Darbytown  road. 

Before  the  30th  of  May,  Gen.  Johnston  had  ascertained  that  McCIellan 
^had  thrown  his  left  forward  to  a  point  within  six  miles  of  Richmond,  a 
mile  in  front  of  a  point  locally  designated  the  "Seven  Pines,"  where 
Casey's  division  was  posted.  Couch's  division  was  encamped  in  his  rear, 
his  right  resting  in  front  of  Fair  Oaks  station,  about  six  miles  d  ae  east  of 
Richmond.    Gen.  Eeyes  commanded  both  divisions.    In  trout  there  waa 
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ft  heavy  foreet,  ^nd  a  gcreea  of  dense  nndergrawtdi.  A  terrific  thunder 
ftorm  had  taken  place  on  the  night  of  the  29tfa  of  May,  and  floods  of  rain 
/spirting  in  broad  jeta,  had  so  swollen  the  Chickahominy  in  Keyes'  rear, 
that  Johnston  indulged  the  prospect  of  having  to  deal  with  no  other  troops 
than  those  of  this  corps.  In  these  circumstances,  on  the  morning  of  the 
^Oth  May,  he  moved  out  to  imnihilate  the  enemy^s  left. 


BATTLS  OF   SEVEN  PINES. 

Gen.  Johnston'B  plan  of  battle  was  to  embrace  an  attack  at  three  points 
Oen.  D.  H.  Bill,  supported  by  the  division  of  Gen.  Longstreet,  (who  had 
the  direction  of  operations  on  the  right,)  was  to  advance  by  the  Williams- 
burg road,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front ;  Gen.  Huger,  with  his  division, 
lyas  to  move  down  the  Charles  City  road,  in  order  to  atack  in  fl^nk  the 
troops  who  might  be  engaged  with  Hill  and  Longstreet ;  Gen.  Smith  was 
to  march  to  the  juuction  of  the  New  Bridge  road  and  the  Nine  Mile  road, 
to  be  in  readiness  either  to  fall  on  Keyes's  right  flank,  or  to  cover  Long- 
street's  left. 

The  greater  p^rt  of  tiie  day  was  lost  in  vain  expectation  of  Huger's 
movement — ^the  most  important  part  of  the  design,  fts  it  was  to  take  the 
enemy's  flank  and  insure  his  destrnction.  The  movement  was  disap- 
pointed, as  Huger  could  not  croias  the  swollen  stream  in  his  front  At  a 
late  hour  in  the  afternoon  Longstreet  determined  to  move  upon  the  enemy 
>v^ith  his  own  and  Hill's  division,  and  accomplish  whatever  results  were 
possible  in  the  far-spent  day.  Gen.  Johnston  remained  with  Smith  on  the 
left,  to  observe  the  field. 

Through  the  thick  woods,  on  marshy  ground,  in  water  in  many  places 
two  feet  deep,  Longstreet's  regiments  moved  on,  brashing  off  occasionally 
a  cloud  of  skirmisher?  that  disputed  their  passage.  As  they  came  upon 
the  enemy's  works,  a  sheet  of  fire  blazed  in  their  faces.  It  was  sharp, 
rapid  work.  Some  of  the  regiments  crept  through  the  low  brushwood  in 
f^ont  of  the  redoubt,  and,  at  a  given  signal  from  the  flanking  parties,  made 
a  rush  for  the  guns,  cleared  them,  and,  entering  pell-mell  into  tlie  earth- 
)^ork,  bayonetted  all  who  opposed  them.  Line  after  line  of  the  enemy's 
works  was  carried ;  the  victorious  career  of  the  Confederates  swept  through 
his  successive  camps  and  entrenchments ;  and  as  night  fell  he  had  been 
driven  about  two  miles,  and  had  left  a  track  of  retreat  through  swamp 
and  water  red  with  carnage. 

On  the  left,  where  Johnston  commanded  in  pei^^n,  the  enemy  hdd  his 
position  until  dark  ;  Smith's  division,  with  a  portion  of  Whiting's,  failing 
to  diBlodge  him.  Op  this  part  of  the  field  G^en.  Johnston  was  disabled  by 
I  severe  wound  ii|  the  ^hoplder. 
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The  work  of  camiige  in  a  few  hours  of  daylight  had  been  terrible 
The  Confederate  loss  was  more  than  four  thousand.  That  of  the  eneinj 
waa  stat^  in  !N'ortbem  journals  to  have  exceeded  ten  thousand.  McOlellaxi 
officially  states  it  at  5^739.  The  visible  fruits  of  our  victory  were  ten  pieces  of 
cannon,  six  thousand  etand  of  arms,  one  gariison  flag,  four  stand  of  regiment* 
al  colors,  a  large  number  of  tents,  besides  much  ca^np  equipage  and  stores. 

On  the  following  day,  June  1,  the  enemy,  having  thrown  across  the 
£bickaliominy  two  additional  divisions,  under  command  of  Gen.  Sumw^, 
attacked  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Pickett,  which  was  supported  by  that  of  Gpn. 
Piyor.  The  attack  was  vigorously  repelled  by  these  two  brigades,  t^p 
brunt  of  tlie  light  falling  o^  General  Pickett.  This  was  the  last  demon- 
^ration  made  by  the  enemy.  This  action,  really  of  no  consequence,  was 
magnilied  in  McClellan'i^  4iBpatche8  as  'Hhe  Battle  of  Fair  Oaks,"  thus 
giving  to  the  Northern  public  a  new  and  most  undue  "  sensation "  to 
counteracD  the  defeat  of  the  previous  important  day. 

It  must  be  admitted  tliat  the  Confederate  public  was  but  little  affected 
by  the  victory  of  Seven  Pines.  Xt  was  a  splendid  feat  of  arms ;  but  ifc 
accomplished  no  important  resiolts,  and  the  ground  \yhich  it  gained  was 
unimportant,  and  was  speedily  abandoned.  Had  Hnger  obeyed  orders, 
Johnston  might  have  demolished  the  enemy ;  as  it  was^  McClellan's  left 
was  routed  and  demoralized,  and  we  had  gained  nothing  more  substantial 
than  a  brilliant  battle,  when  it  had  been  intended  to  have  embraced  an 
att^k  at  three  points,  and  probably  all  along  the  line,  if  the  enemy  hail 
accepted  it. 

The  disabling  wonnd,  which  Gen.  Joh^ston  had  received,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  an  important  phange  of  military  commands.  The  Confederate 
Congress  had  some  time  ago  passed  a  bill  creating  the  office  of  command- 
ing general,  who  should  take  charge  of  the  military  movements  of  the  war. 
This  xpcasure  was  one  of  great  significance,  as  the  early  attempt  in  the 
Gi^nfederacy  to  abolish  the  bipartite  ^character  of  the  Executive  office,  and 
tfi  supply  pwo  agents  for  the  management  of  the  war. 

Tlie  merits  of  (he  proposed  reform  were  long  a  theme  of  discussion  in 
the  Confederacy.  The  President  in  his  Executive  capacity  was  the  ser- 
vant of  Congress,  and,  therefore,  could  have  nothing  of  the  dictator  in  his 
iction ;  but  as  "  ImperatoTj^  or  coipipander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
he  might  be  almost  despotic  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  Tlie  army  regu- 
Utions  would  be  his  ^^  Constitution ; "  but  with  the  power  to  fill  courts- 
martial  with  his  creatpres,  his  authority  would  be  limited  very  much  by  his 
own  will,  and  all  appeal^  from  their  decisions  would  be  fi*om  him  the 
Imjperator  to  him  the  civil  piagistrate.  The  theory  of  such  a  power  was 
K^ideptly  on  the  verge  pf  despotism.  Abolish  the  habeas  corpus^  and  the 
President,  with  his  full  bipartite  powers,  would  be  an  autocrat,  if  he  had 
the  t;sct  to  be  so  without  raising  the  anger  of  the  people  until  he  estab- 
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lished  himself  on  firm  grounds.  Experience  in  the  old  Union  had  suf- 
ficiently taught  the  Confederates  what  little  safety  to  public  libeity  waa 
to  be  expected  from  the  representatives  of  the  people,  when  Executive 
patronage  was  brought  to  bear ;  and  indicated  the  additional  lesson  that 
even  where  the  Executive  officer  had  not  sufficient  ability  to  be  dangc^ 
ouSy  he  might  become  the  tool  of  a  proscriptive  and  tyrannical  party. 

After  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  a  certain  adviser  of  President  Davi% 
who  liad  some  experience  of  the  Congress  at  Montgomery,  and  knew  the 
numerous  effi)rts  to  shape  the  action  of  the  government  in  favour  of  local 
interests,  drew  his  attention  to  the  bipartite  nature  of  his  office,  and  urged 
him  to  assume  more  of  the  Imperator^  as  the  best  and  speediest  manner 
of  concentrating  our  forces  for  decisive  action.  From  a  conscientious 
regard  to  the  advisory  power  of  Congress,  President  Davis  then  declined 
to  do  this.  How  could  he,  as  the  executive  officer  of  Congress,  do  it! 
Were  not  the  two  offices  in  one  person  clearly  antagonistic?  Tlie  conse- 
quence was,  that  before  the  end  of  the  firet  year  of  the  war  it  was  manifest 
that  a  clear  head  and  a  vigorous  will  were  wanting  in  the  administration 
of  military  matters.  The  -conclusion  came  to  be  almost  unanimous  in  the 
public  mind  that  the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  Confederacy  could 
not  be  conducted  by  one  head,  and  should  be  separated  into  two  distinct 
offices.  It  was  argued  that  this  plan  involved  the  least  danger  to  public 
liberty  ;  that  the  civil  and  military  powers  being,  each,  in  the  control  of 
one  clear  head  and  strong  hand,  would  probably  be  most  effectually  exer- 
cised in  the  accomplishment  of  our  independence,  and  that  the  two  heads 
would  not  be  as  likely  to  unite  for  any  end  injurious  to  the  public  liberty 
as  a  Cabinet  of  weak,  plastic  characters,  put  in  place  and  Jield  in  hand  by 
one  man. 

In  consequence  of  these  views,  a  plan  was  matured  by  several  leading 
Confederate  politicians,  having  for  its  object  the  division  of  the  Executive 
powers  between  a  civil  ruler,  who  should  carry  out  the  designs  of  Congress 
and  watch  over  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  safety  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  a  military  leader,  Imperator^  or  commander-in-chief,  who  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  look  to  Congress  and  the 
Executive  for  the  means  to  carry  out  his  plan. 

The  scheme  was  this:  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  was  to  be  commander-in-chief 
and  have  the  army  of  the  Potomac ;  Johnston  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
war  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  East ;  Price  in  Missouri ;  Kirby 
Smith  in  Louisiana  and  Texas ;  Bragg  in  the  South ;  Beauregard  in  the 
South-east,  while  Jackson,  Longstreet,  Hill,  Whiting,  and  the  other  pix)- 
mising  officers  were  to  carry  out  their  views.  The  commanders  of  divi- 
sions, above  named,  were  to  constitute  a  board  of  advisers  to  Congress,  and 
each  to  be  entrusted  with  discretionary  powers  in  his  own  district. 

President  Davis  was  probably  aware  of  the  details  of  this  early  plot 
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against  biB  power.  He  vetoed  the  bill  creating  the  office  of  commanding 
general.  Bat  being  personally  well  affeoted  towards  Lee,  he  took  occasion 
of  Johnston's  disability  to  put  the  firs^  not  only  in  command  of  tlie  field 
before  Bichmond,  but  to  appoint  him  to  the  nominal  office  of  commanding 
general,  the  order  providing  that  he  should  ^^  act  under  direction  of  the 
President"  It  was  the  successfid  career  of  the  Confederacy  from  this 
date  that  for  a  time  put  out  of  mind  the  design  upon  the  military  auto- 
cracy of  President  Davis ;  but  we  shall  hereafter  see  how  this  design  was 
renewed,  in  what  portentous  circumstances  it  afterwards  appeared,  and 
how  it  assumed  the  tone  and  air  of  an  almost  revolutionary  demand. 

Gen.  Lee  assumed  his  new  and  important  command  with  characteristic 
dmplicify.  He  was  naturally  quiet,  thoughtful  and  polite ;  and  he  was 
one  of  those  rare  men  whose  modesty  became  more  conspicuous  at  each 
ascending  stage  of  power  and  responsibility.  A  stranger  would  scarcely 
have  recognized  in  the  quiet  gentleman  who  in  a  plain  grey  suit,  without 
any  insignia  of  rank,  rode  each  day  about  the  lines  of  Bichmond,  scai'cely 
attracting  observation,  the  man  whose  genius  and  resources  commanded 
the  unbounded  confidence  and  hope  of  the  Confederate,  people. 
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Gen.  Lee's  plan  of  operations  around  Bichmond  was  soon  formed.  It 
was  very  simple  and  comprehensive ;  and  is  at  once  understood  on  a  gen- 
oral  survey  of  the  positions  of  the  opposing  armies.  McClellan's  base  of 
supplies  was  near  the  head  of  York  Biver.  His  left  was  established  south 
of  the  Chickahominy,  between  White  Oak  Swamp  and  New  Bridge, 
defended  by  a  line  of  strong  works*  His  right  wing  lay  north  of  the 
Chickaliominy,  extending  beyond  Mechanicsville,  the  approaches  from 
the  south  side  being  strongly  defended  by  entrenchments.  Lee's  army 
was  around  Bichmond ;  the  divisions  of  Huger  and  Magruder,  supported 
by  those  of  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill,  in  front  of  the  enemy's  left,  and 
that  of  A.  P.  Hill  extending  fom  Magruder's  left  beyond  Meadow  Bridge. 

The  intention  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  to  attack  Bichmond  by 
regolar  approaches.  Tlie  strength  of  his  left  wing  rendered  a  direct 
assault  injudicious,  if  not  impracticable.  It  was  therefore  determined  by 
Oen.  Lee  to  construct  defensive  lines  so  as  to  enable  a  part  of  Ins  army  to 
defend  the  city,  and  leave  the  other  part  free  to  cross  the  Chickahominy, 
And  operate  on  the  north  bank.  By  sweeping  down  the  river  on  that  side, 
tnd  threatening  his  communications  with  York  river,  it  was  thought  that 
the  enemy  would  be  compelled  to  retreat  or  give  battle  out  of  his  en 
trenchments. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  operati  /ns  of  Qem.  Jackson's  command, 
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inditing  Ewell^B  divisioD,  in  the  Shenaadoaii  Yallej,  and  seen  howaaceeaft- 
fill  they  were  in  diverting  the  army  of  itfcDowi^H  ftt  Fredericksbnrg  from 
liniting  with  that  of  McGlellan..  It  w^  ^9W  unport^nt  to  summon  the  fprGf9 
to  the  defence  of  Hiehmond,  ^n4  to  dp  bo  with  ^ocrecy  and  dispatch.  7^ 
mask  his  withdrawal  from  the  Valley  at  the  proper  time,  Jackson,  ^^ter 
the  defeat  of  Fremont  and  Shields,  w^  reinforced  by  Whiting's  diviup^, 
coi^posed  of  Hood's  Texas  brigade^  a^4  his  own,  nnder  Colonel  I^w,  ifxm 
Srijclimoud,  and  that  of  Lawton  from  the  Soiath.  The  deception  sueceedie^ 
ovi^n  beyond  expectation ;  and  there  is  res^floi^  to  suppose  thajb  McCI^m 
remained  in  profound  ignorance  of  J^^ksp^^^  m^yement  until  hif  a^ppf^d* 
tion  .on  the  lines  of  Richmond. 

According  to  Lee's  general  order  of  battle,  Gen.  Jackson  was  U>  mfurdb 
from  Ashland  on  tlie  36th  of  June,  in  the  direction  of  Slash  Chiunch, 
encamping  for  the  night  west  of  the  Central  railroad,  and  to  advance  at 
three,  a.  h.,  on  the  26th,  and  turn  Beaver  Dam.  A.  P.  Hill  was  to  cross 
die  Chickahorainy  at  Meadow  Bridge,  when  Jackaon's  advance  beyond 
that  point  should  be  known,  and  move  directly  upon  Mechanicsville.  Aj 
soon  as  the  Mechanicsville  bridge  should  be  uncovered,  Longstreet  and  D. 
n.  Hill  were  to  cross,  the  latter  to  proceed  to  the  support  of  Jackson,  and 
the  former  to  that  of  A.  P.  Hill.  The  four  commands  were  directed  to  • 
sweep  down  the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy  towards  the  York  River  i 
railroad,  Jackson  on  the  left  and  in  advance,  Longstreet  nearest  the  river 
and  in  the  rear.  Hag^  and  Magruder  were  ordered  to  hold  their  posi* 
tions  against  any  assault  of  the  eneipy,  to  observe  his  movements,  and 
follow  him  closely  shoidd  he  retreat. 

^qfUea  of  Meokmic^iU^  cMid  Beqfoer  Dam. 

A.  P.  Hill  did  not  commence  his  movement  until  three  o'clodc  in  tho 
afternoon,  when  he  crossed  the  river  and  advanced  upon  Mechanicsville. 
This  place  bad  been  strongly  fortified  by  Fitz-John  Porter,  whose  services 
as  an  engineer  and  artillerist  were  highly  valued  by  McClellan.  As  the 
Confederates  advanced  on  Porter's  works,  artillery  on  both  sides  opened 
with  a  terrific  roar.  A  deafening  cannonade  of  half  an  hour  disturbed 
the  last  hours  of  evening.  The  fiash  of  gi^as,  and  long  lines  of  musketry 
tire  could  be  seen  in  bright  relief  against  the  blue  and  cloudle&is  sky.  As 
night  drew  on,  a  grander  scene  was  presented  to  the  eye.  Barns,  houses 
aud  stacks  of  hay  and  straw  were  in  a  blaze ;  and  by  their  light  our  men 
were  plainly  visible  rushing  across  the  open  spaces  through  infernal 
showers  of  grape.  A  few  moments  i^ore  and  the  Federal  guns  were 
silent ;  a  loud  noise  of  many  voices  was  heard ;  and  then  a  long,  wild, 
piereing  yell,  and  the  place  was  ours. 

The  enemy  was  now  forced  to  take  refuge  in  his  works  on  the  .eft    ' 
bank  of  Beaver  Dam  creek,  about  a  mile  distant.    Ihe  position  was  one 
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dt  eitnordinfLTj  strength  ;  the  batfiks  of  the  creek  in  front  were  high  and 
aTmofit  perpendicular ;  the  approach  to  it  was  over  open  fields ;  there  Were 
DO  bridges,  and  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  stream  had  been  increased  by 
fdllng  the  woods  on  its  banks.  It  was  thought  that  the  onlj  possible 
method  in  which  the  position  conld  be  attacked  was  to  cross  the  creek  axid 
swamp  higher  up ;  and  it  was  expected  that  Jackson  would  pass  Beaver 
Jhm  above,  and  turn  the  enemy's  right. 

Ia  the  meantime  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill  crossed  the  Mechanicsville 
bridge  as  soon  as  it  was  tmcovered,  and  could  be  repaired.  It  was  late 
before  they  reached  the  north  bank  of  the  Ghickahominy.  D.  H.  Hill's 
leading  brigade  under  Ripley  advanced  tO'  the  support  of  the  troops  En- 
gaged, and  at  a  late  houi*  Untted  with  Pender's  brigade  of  A.  P.  Hillll 
division  in  an  effort  to  turn  the  enemy's  left.  In  the  excitement  and  dark- 
ness, Ripley  advanced  his  line  through  the  open  fields,  and  had  reached  the 
road  and  swamp  in  front,  "^vhen  suddenly  the  enemy  opened  with  gr«pe, 
it  seventy  yards,  and  mowed  down  whole -files  of  our  men.  The  word  to 
"  charge ; "  ran  from  wing  to  wing,  and  our  men  running  down  the  bank 
to  the  road  beneath,  were  stopped  by  the  impassable  swamp  and  abattis ; 
to  the  right,  up  the  rising  road,  cannon  also  blazed  in  their  faces,  and  well- 
posted  infantry  poured  iH  showers  of  small  shot.  Retreat  was  the  only 
alternative,  and  under  cove*  of  the  darkness,  it  was  eflfected  with  little 
additiond  loss.  The  fire  wad  contiiined  until  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
night,  when  the  engagement  ceased  ;  and  thus  closed  the  first  day  of  the 
battles  around  Richmond. 

In  the  morning  of  the  2Yth  June  Jackson's  arrival  on  the  enemy's  left 
was  still  looked  for.  In  expectation  of  it  the  battle  was  renewed  at  dawn.^ 
Tl)e  fight  continued  with  animation  for  about  two  hours.  As  the  sun 
brilliantly  rose  over  the  tree-tops,  illumining  the  field,  the  line  of  fight 
with  its  stream  of  fire ;  bursting  of  caissons,  shouts,  yells ;  the  centre 
occupied  by  the  strong  redoubt ;  crowds  of  combatants  rushing  in  the 
chai^ ;  soldiers  reeling,  bleeding,  shouting,  powder-blackened  and  faint- 
ing, madly  firing  random  shots,  and  sinking  from  fatigue,  formed  a  scene 
that  was  at  once  sonl-stii^ring,  St^blime  and  horrible.  But  while  this 
terrible  and  critical  action  wad  going  on,  Jackson  was  rapidly  approaching 
to  decide  it.  He  had  at  last  succeeded  in  crossing  Beaver  Dam  creek 
abo?e  the  enemy's  position  ;  and  the  Federals  no  sooner  perceived  it  than 
they  abandoned  their  entrenchments,  and  retired  rapidly  down  the  river. 

No  time  was  now  to  be  lost.  Gen.  Lee  readily  perceived  that  McClel- 
lan  had  endeavoured  to  force  Porter  into  an  energetic  resistance  thus  far, 
to  gain  time  to  protect  liis  centre  on  the  north  bank,  situated  in  the  neigh 
bonrhood  of  Gaines'  Mills,  near  the  river.  As  soon  as  the  bridges  over 
Beaver  Dam  could  be  repaired  the  several  columns  resumed  their  march. 
Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  moved  ahmg  th^  edge  of  the  Chickahominy  on 
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the  rigat ;  while  Jackson,  with  whom  D.  H.  Hill  had  united,  was  still  fiu 
to  the  left,  threatening  the  enemy's  right  rear  as  he  gradually  eonverged 
towards  the  river. 

•  The  position  which  McClellan  had  taken  at  Gaines'  Mills  was  evidently 
intended  for  a  decisive  field.  Here  was  to  occur  the  heavy  and  obstinate 
battle  for  Richmond.  The  enemy  occupied  a  range  of  iiills,  with  his  left 
on  a  wooded  bluff,  which  rose  abruptly  from  a  deep  ravine.  The  ravine 
was  filled  with  sharpshooters,  to  whom  its  banks  gave  protection.  -A 
second  line  of  infantry  was  stationed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  behind  a  breast 
woi:k  of  trees,  above  the  first  A  third  occupied  the  crest,  strengthened 
with  rifle  trenches,  and  crowned  with  artillery.  The  approach  to  this  posi- 
tion was  over  an  open  plaiii,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  commanded 
by  this  triple  line  of  fire,  and  swept  by  the  heavy  batteries  south  of  the 
Chickahominy.  In  front  of  his  centre  and  right,  the  ground  was  generally 
open,  bounded  on  the  side  of  our  approach  by  a  wood,  with  dense  and 
tangled  undergrowth,  and  traversed  by  a  sluggish  stream  which  converted 
the  soil  into  a  deep  morass. 

Gen.  Lee,  having  taken  up  his  headquarters  at  a  house  on  Hogan's 
plantation,  awaited  quietly  the  moment  when  his  word  of  command  would 
join  the  most  important  battle  of  the  war.  It  was  past  noon.  The 
columns  of  Hill  and  Longstreet  halted  in  the  open  ground  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Jackson's  right  at  New  Cold  Harbour.  Gen.  Lee,  quiet  and 
serious,  sat  alone  in  the  rear  portico  of  Hogan's  house.  A  crowd  of  military 
dignitaries  were  gathered  in  council  upon  the  front  door-steps  and  on  the 
grassy  sward.  A  low  and  eager  conversation  was  kept  up  among  them, 
while  the  great  commander  sat  alone  in  thoughtful  attitude,  his  fine,  calm, 
open  countenance  serious  in  its  expression,  but  without  any  line  or  shadow 
npon  it  of  weak  anxiety  or  irresolution.  Presently  a  courier  dashes  up, 
and  delivers  a  paper  to  Gen.  Lee.  As  the  commander  mounts  his  horse  it  is 
understood  that  Jackson  is  at  hand,  and  that  the  time  for  action  has  come. 

Battle  of  Oaines'  Mills. 

Pressing  on  towards  the  York  River  railroad,  A.  P.  Hill,  who  was  in 
advance,  reached  the  vicinity  of  New  Cold  Harbour  about  two  o'clock, 
where  he  encountered  the  enemy.  He  soon  became  hotly  engaged.  The 
arrival  of  Jackson  on  our  left  was  momentarily  expected,  and  it  was  sup- 
IK>sed  that  his  approach  would  cause  the  extension  of  the  enemy's  line  in 
that  direction.  Under  this  impression,  Longstreet  was  held  back  until  this 
movement  should  commence.  The  principal  part  of  the  Federal  army 
was  now  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy.  Hill's  single  division 
met  this  large  force  with  impetuous  courage.  Tliey  drove  the  enemy  back 
and  assailed  him  in  his  strong  position  on  the  ridge.  TIio  battle  raged 
fiercely,  and  with  varying  fortune,  more  than  two  hours.    Three  regiments 
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pierced  the  enemy's  line,  and  forced  their  waj  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  hig 
left,  but  were  compelled  to  fall  back  before  ovei*whelming  numbers.  The 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  assisted  by  the  fire  of  his  batteries,  south  of 
the  Chickahominy,  which  played  incessantly  on  our  columns  as  they 
pressed  through  the  difficulties  that  obstructed  their  way,  caused  them  to 
recoil.  Though  most  of  the  men  had  never  been  under  fire  until  the  daj 
before,  they  were  rallied,  and  in  turn,  repelled  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
Some  brigades  were  broken,  others  stubbornly  maintained  their  positions, 
bat  it  became  apparent  that  the  enemy  was  gradually  gaining  ground. 

Jackson  had  not  yet  arrived.  It  was  a  critical  time.  An  urgent 
message  was  sent  by  Gen.  Lee  to  Longstreetto  make  a  diversion  in  favour 
ef  the  attacking  columns.  Tlie  three  brigades  under  Wilcox  were  at  once 
ordered  forward  against  the  enemy's  left  flank  with  this  view,  Pickett's 
brigade  making  a  diveraion  on  the  left  of  these  brigades,  developed  the  strong 
position  and  force  of  the  enemy  in  Gen.  Longstreet's  front ;  and  the  latter 
found  that  he  must  drive  him  by  direct  assault,  or  abandon  the  idea  of 
making  the  divei'sion.  He  at  once  determined  to  change  the  feint  into  an 
attack,  and  ordei*s  for  a  general  advance  were  issued.  Gen.  K.  H.  Ander- 
son's brigade  was  divided — part  supporting  Pickett's  in  the  direct  assault, 
and  the  other  portions  guarding  the  right  flank  of  the  brigades  under 
Wilcox. 

At  this  moment  Jackson  arrived ;  and  the  air  was  now  rent  with  shouts 
as  the  combined  commands  prepared  for  the  final  charge  of  the  day. 
Jackson's  right  division,  that  of  Whiting,  took  position  on  the  left  of  Long- 
street  The  opportune  arrival  of  this  division  occupied  the  entire  field. 
The  gallant  command  of  Confederates  was  now  moved  forward  in  the  face 
of  three  lines  of  infantry  fire,  supported  by  batteries  from  both  sides  of  the 
Chickaliominy. 

With  fierce  grandeur  the  charge  swept  on.  On  the  right  the  troops 
pressed  steadily  forward,  unchecked  by  the  terrible  fire  from  the  triple  Unes 
of  infantry  on  the  hill,  and  the  cannon  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which 
burst  upon  them  as  they  emerged  on  the  plain.  The  thousand  continuous 
volleys  of  musketry  seemed  mingled  into  the  grand  roar  of  a  great  cata- 
ract, while  the  louder  and  deeper  discharges  of  artillery  bounded  fordi 
over  the  hills  and  down  the  valley,  with  a  volume  that  seemed  to  shake 
the  earth.  The  canopy  of  smoke  was  so  thick  that  the  sun  was  gloomily 
red  in  the  heavens,  while  the  clouds  of  dust  in  the  rear,  caused  by  the 
commotion  of  advancing  and  retreating  squadrons  of  cavalry,  was  stifling 
and  blinding.  The  dead  and  wounded  marked  the  way  of  the  intrepid 
advance;  Whiting's  brave  Texans  leading,  closely  followed  by  their  no 
less  daring  comrades.  The  enemy  were  driven  from  the  ravine  to  the  first 
line  of  breastworks,  over  which  our  impetuous  columns  dashed  up  to  the 
entrenchments  on  the  crest.    These  were  quickly  "stormed,  fourteen  pieces 
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of  artillery  captured,  and  the  enemy  driveh  into  the  Acid  beyotid.  Fredl 
ti^pB  came  to  his  suppoii,  and  he  endearoui^d  repeatedly  to  rally,  but  in 
vain.  He  was  forced  back  with  great  Blaughter.  The  retreating  columiM 
6oon  became  mingled  into  one  black  ntasB  of  troops.  Kight  put  an  end  to 
pursuit,  and  fell  upon  the  scene  of  a  great  Confederate  victory.  Long  linefr 
of  dead  and  wounded  marked  each  stand  made  by  the  enemy  in  his  stub- 
bom  resistance,  and  the  field  over  which  he  retreated  was  strewn  with  the 
slain.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  it  was  ascertained  that  none  of  the  enemy 
remained  in  our  front  north  of  the  Chickahominy.  As  he  might  yet  intend 
ttf  ^f  e  battle  to  preserve  his  communica<i6nsv  som'e  ctivalry,  supported  by 
EwelPs  di^iSTon,  was  ordered  to  seize  the  York  River  Bailroad,  and  Qea. 
Stuart,  with  his  main  body,  to  cooperate.  When  the  cavalry  reached 
Dispatch  Station,  the  enemy  retreated  to  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and 
biirned  the  railroad  bridge.  Ewell,  coming  up  shortly  afterwards,  de- 
stroyed a  portion  of  the  track.  During  the  forenoon,  columns  of  dust, 
south  of  the  Chickahominy,  showed  that  the  Federal  army  was  in  motion. 
The  abandonment  of  the  railroad,  and  destruction  of  the  bridge,  proved 
that  no  further  attempt  would  be  made  to  hold  that  line.  But  from  the 
position  it  occupied,  the  roads  which  led  towards  James  Kiver,  would  also 
enable  it  to  reach  the  lower  bridges  over  the  Chickahominy,  and  retreat 
down  the  Peninsula.  In  the  latter  event,  it  Was  necessary  that  our  troops 
should  continue  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  until  the  intention  oi 
Gen.  McClollan  was  discovered,  it  was  deemed  injudicious  to  change  their 
disposition. 

*  A  Texan  soldier  writes  of  this  chai^ :  **  A  splendid  bftttery  of  tiiirteen  guiB,  manned  by  regu- 
lars, was  just  beyond,  belching  forth  destruction,  and  it  seemed  almost  like  certain  death  to  rentnre 
upon  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  but  these  were  Tezans.  The  most  extraordinary  fiict  about  it  was,  that 
this  terrible  battle  was  being  fought  without  any  directions  from  officers  on  our  side.  We  had  lost 
all  our  fidd  officers  before  we  got  to  the  first  battery — the  lieutenant-eolond  mortally  wounded,  dnos 
dead ;  the  nu^or  badly  wounded,  since  dead ;  and  many  of  the  line  officers  killed  or  wounded. 
When  I  got  to  the  top  of  that  hill,  I  was  almost  completely  exhausted,  but  as  I  got  a  breath,  there  I 
was,  able  and  ready  to  go  on  when  the  word  was  giren.  The  men  had  been  firing  from  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  had  shot  down  many  of  the  artillerymen,  and  so  many  of  their  horses  tiiat  they  conM 
not  get  their  guns  away.  They  stood  to  their  guns  well,  only  running  when  they  could  do  noUifais 
elne.  We  pushed  forward,  and  placed  our  colours  upon  the  battery,  but  as  the  enemy  were  still  firing 
upon  us,  we  commenced  firing  in  return.  Pretty  soon  a  strong  force  opened  fire  upon  our  left,  and 
chabgiog  our  front  in  that  direction,  we  poured  in  a  heavy  fire,  which  soon  brought  them  to  tatr,  ai 
the  greater  part  of  two  re^ments  threw  down  their  arms,  and  ran  to  us,  bringing  their  colourl  Hsv- 
log  delivered  them  over  to  another  brigade,  we  pressed  on  in  front,  and  drove  tbe  last  Yankee  from 
.the  field.  As  night  was  coming  on,  we  were  halted,  and  drawn  up  In  line  of  battle.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  sad  sight  to  look  at  the  old  regiment,  a  mere  squad  of  noble  men,  gathered  around  their  tattered 
colours.  I  could  not  realize  that  this  little  band  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  was  the  Fourth  Texas.  But  it 
«'as  even  so.  Out  of  five  hundred  and  thirty  men  who  went  into  the  fight,  there  were  two  hundred 
and  fifty<ux  killed,  wounded,  or  missing :  while  many  were  completely  broken  down,  and  nearly 
every  one  was  struck  or  grazed.  J^e  staid  here  all  night  without  intermption,  being  heavily  nin 
Ibroed  during  the  night** 
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During  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the  28th,  the  signs  of  a  general 
movement  were  apparent,  and  no  indications  of  his  approach  to  the  lower 
bridges  of  the  Cliickahominy  havmg,been  discovered  by  the  pickets  in  ob- 
servation at  those  points,  it  became  manifest  that  Gen.  McClellan  was 
retreating  to  the  James  River. 

It  had  been  the  part  of  Magmder  and  Hnger  to  watch  the  enemy,  and 
to  eat  off  or  press  his  retreat.  The  battle  of  Gaines'  Mills  had  forced 
McClellan  from  his  original  strongholds  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chicka* 
hominy,  and,  with  his  commnnications  cnt  off  on  the  Pamnnkey  River, 
and  encoxmtered  by  the  force  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  it 
was  supposed  that  he  would  be  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  his  posi- 
tion without  a  capitulation.  But  the  enemy  had  been  imperfectly  watched 
at  a  conjuncture  the  most  critical  of  the  contest ;  a  great  and  almost  irre- 
parable errour  had  been  committed;  and  McClellan  had  succeeded  in 
massing  his  entire  force,  and  taking  up  a  line  of  retreat  by  which  he  hopea 
to  reach  the  cover  of  his  gunboats  on  the  James. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  29ih,  the  pickets  at  Magruder's  and  Hu- 
geFs  front  were  attacked  in  force,  but  instead  of  giving  ground,  drove  the 
eiiemy  down  the  roads  and  through  the  woods,  into  and  past  their  breast- 
works, and  found  them  deserted.  Far  from  profiting  by  this  discovery, 
and  commencing  the  pursuit,  these  Generals  allowed  the  foe  to  pass  across 
their  front,  instead  of  piercing  his  line  of  retreat  by  advancing  down  the 
Nine  Mile  road,  the  railroad,  and  the  Williamsburg  road,  which  would 
'  have  cat  these  forces  of  the  enemy  into  so  many  fragments. 

The  works  abandoned  by  McClellan  consisted  of  long  lines  of  casemated 
batteries,  and  were  found  to  be  formidable  and  elaborate.  An  immense 
deBtmction  of  stores  had  been  accomplished  here.  The  neighboring  fields 
and  woods  were  covered  with  every  description  of  clothing  and  camp 
equipage.  There  was  every  indication  that  the  enemy  had  left  his  encamp- 
ment in  haste  and  disorder.  In  one  place  there  were  four  tiers  of  barrels, 
fifty  yards  square,  in  a  blaze,  scores  of  barrels  being  all  strewn  around, 
which  had  contained  ground  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  molasses,  salt,  tea,  crackers, 
floor  meah,  etc.,  the  heads  of  the  barrels  being  broken  and  their  contents 
rtrewn  on  the  ground. 

Battle  (^  Scmiffe /Nation. 

Early  on  the  29th,  Longstreet  and  A.  F.  Hill  were  ordered  to  recross 
the  Chickahominy  at  New  Bridge,  and  move  by  the  Darbytown  to  the 
Long  Bridge  road.  As  soon  as  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  discovered, 
Qens,  Hnger  and  Magmder  were  ordered  in  pursuit,  the  former  by  the 
Charles  City  r6ad,  so  as  to  take  the  Federal  army  in  flank,  and  the  latter 
by  the  Williamsburg  road,  to  attack  its  rear.  Jackson  was  directed  to  cross 
«t  Qrapevine  Bridge  and  move  down  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy. 
19 
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Magruder  reached  the  vicinity  of  Savage  Station  about  noon,  where  he 
came  upon  the  rear  guard  of  the  retreating  army. 

McClellan's  advance  column  had  already  been  swallowed  in  the  maw 
of  the  dreary  forest.  It  swept  onward  fast  and  furious.  Pioneer  bands 
rushed  along  in  front,  clearing  and  repairing  the  single  road*;  reconnoifi- 
sance  officers  were  seeking  new  routes  for  a  haven  of  rest  and  safety.  The 
Confederates  were  in  the  rear,  pressing  on  with  fearful  power ;  and  there 
was  yet  an  expectation  that  Jackson's  flank  movement  might  cut  off  the 
retreat.  Moments  seemed  hours.  Back  and  forth  dashed  hot  riders. 
Caravans  of  wagons,  artillery,  horsemen,  soldiers,  camp-followers,  pressed 
through  the  narrow  road,  and  at  intervals  swept  onward  like  an  avalanclie 
The  trace  of  agony  was  on  the  face  of  the  commander,  and  the  soldiers 
who  carried  muskets  in  their  hands  could  perceive  it.  Presently  the  dnll 
boom  of  a  cannon  and  its  echoing  shell  fell  grimly  upon  the  ear,  and  an 
ominous  roar  behind  told  the  enemy  that  his  rear  was  attacked. 

Magruder  had  struck  the  enemy's  rear ;  but  Jackson  had  been  delayed. 
The  first,  under  the  false^ impression  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  upon 
him,  sent  for  reinforcements.  Two  brigades  of  Huger's  division  were  or- 
dered to  his  support,  but  subsequently  withdrawn,  it  being  apparent  that 
the  force  in  Magruder's  front  was  covering  the  retreat  of  the  main  body. 
Jackson's  route  led  to  the  flank  and  rear  of  Savage  Station,  but  he  was  de- 
layed by  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  Grapevine  Bridge.  Late  in  the 
aitemoon  Magruder  attacked  the  enemy  with  one  of  his  divisions  and  two 
regiments  of  another.  A  severe  action  ensued,  and  was  terminated  by 
night.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  small  force  employed, 
the  result  was  not  decisive,  and  the  enemy  continued  his  retreat,  under 
cover  of  darkness,  leaving  several  hundred  prisoners,  with  his  dead  and 
wounded,  in  our  hands.  The  time  gained  in  Magruder's  action  enabled 
the  retreatuig  column  to  cross  White  'Oak  Swamp  withont  interruption, 
and  destroy  the  bridge. 

Jackson  reached  Savage  Station  early  on  the  80th.  He  was  directed 
to  pursue  the  enemy  on  the  road  he  had  taken,  and  Magruder  to  follow 
Tx>ngstreet  by  the  Darby  town  road.  As  Jackson  advanced,  his  progress 
was  arrested  at  White  Oak  Swamp.  The  enemy  occupied  the  opposite 
side,  and  obstinately  resisted  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridge.  Longstreet 
and  A.  P.  Hill,  continuing  their  advance  on  the  80th,  soon  came  upon  the 
enemy,  strongly  posted  across  the  Long  Bridge  road,  about  a  mile  from  its 
intersection  with  the  Charles  City  road.  Huger's  route  led  to  the  right  of 
the  position,  Jackson's  to  the  rear,  and  the  arrival  of  their  commands  wi  a 
awaited,  to  begin  the  attack.  On  the  29th,  Gen.  Holmes  )i&d  crossed  from 
the  south  side  of  the  James,  with  part  of  his  division.  On  the  30th,  reinforced 
by  Gen.  Wise  with  a  detachment  of  his  brigade,  he  moved  down  the  river 
road,  and  came  upon  the  line  of  the  retreating  army  near  Malvern  Hill 
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Perceiving  indications  of  confufiion,  Gen.  Holmes  was  ordered  to  open 
Dpon  the  cjlumn  with  artillery.    He  boob  discovered  that  a  number  of  bat- 
teries, advantageously  posted,  supported  by  an  infantry  force  superionr  to 
liis  own,  and  assisted  by  the  fire  of  the  gunboats  in  James  Kiver,  guarded 
this  part  of,  the  line.     Magrnder,  who  had  reached  the  Darbytown  road, 
was  ordered  to  reinforce  Holmes,  but,  being  at  a  greater  distance  than  had 
been  supposed,  he  did  not  reach  the  position  of  the  latter  in  time  for  an 
attack.    Huger  reported  that  his  progress  was  obstructed ;  but  about  4 
p.  M.,  firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  Charles  City  road,  whicli  was 
sapposed  to  indicate  his  approach.    Longstreet  immediately  opened  with 
one  of  his  batteries,  to  give  notice  of  his  presence.    This  brought  on  tlie 
engagement ;  but  Huger  not  coming  up,  and  Jackson  having  been  unable  . 
to  force  the  passage  of  White  Oak  Swamp.  Longstreet  and  Hill  were  with- 
out the  expected  support. 

BaMe  of  FrazieT^s  Farm. 

The  Buperiourity  of  numbers  and  advantages  of  position  were  on  the 
ride  of  the  enemy.  He  occupied  the  open  high  lands  constituting  "  Fra- 
rier's  Farm,"  five  miles  northeast  of  Darbytown.  The  place  was  good  for 
defence ;  the  woods  right  and  left  of  it  swarmed  with  skirmishers ;  the 
ascending  grade  of  the  road  was  swept  by  cannon,  while  all  attempts  to 
flank  the  enemy's  left  would  meet  with  broadsides  from  the  gunboats  at 
Curl's  Keck,  in  the  James  Biver,  two  and  a  half  miles  distant. 

Tlie  Confederates  pressed  forward  under  an  incessant  storm  of  lead; 
fiixteen  pieces  of  artillery  belching  forth  shell,  canister,  and  grape  upon 
them,  while  thpy  had  but  one  battery  on  their  side,  which  could  not  be 
got  into  position.  The  battle  raged  furiously  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  night. 
By  that  time,  the  enemy  had  been  driven  with  great  slaughter  firom  every 
position  but  one,  which  he  maintained  until  he  was  able  to  withdraw 
under  cover  of  darkness.  At  the  close  of  the  strnggle  nearly  the  entire 
field  remained  in  our  possession,  covered  with  the  enemy's  dead  and 
wounded. 

After  the  engagement,  Magrnder  was  recalled,  to  relieve  the  troops  of 
Longstreet  and  Hill.  The  command  of  the  latter  was,  indeed,  prostrated 
by  almost  superhuman  exertions.  It  had  won  the  battle  of  Mechanics- 
viDe,  fought  live  hours  at  Gaines'  Mills,  marched  over  a  terrible  road  and 
circuitous  route  of  forty  miles,  and  had  now  borne  the  chief  part  in  another 
of  the  series  of  engagements  that  had  tracked  the  lines  of  Richmond  with 
fire  and  destruction. 

BatiU  of  Mdlvem  HiU. 
Early  on  the  1st  of  July,  Jackson  reached  the  battle-field  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  having  succeeded  in  crossing  White  Oak  Swamp,  where  he 
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captured  a  part  of  the  enemy's  artillery  and  a  number  of  prisoners.  He 
was  direot^  to  continue  the  pursuit  down  the  Willis  Church  road,  and 
soon  found  the  enemy  occupying  a  high  range,  extending  obliquely  across 
the  road,  in  front  of  Malvern  fiilL  On  this  position,  of  great  natural 
strength,  he  had  concentrated  ^s  powerful  artillery,  supported  by  masses 
of  infantry,  partially  protected  by  earthworks.  Immediately  in  his  front 
the  ground  was  open,  yarying  in  width  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile,  and 
sloping  gradually  from  the  crest,  was  completely  swept  by  the  fire  of  his 
infantry  and  artillery.  To  reach  this  open  ground,  our  troops  had  to 
advance  through  a  broken  and  thickly-wooded  country,  trarersed,  nearly 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  by  a  swamp  passable  at  but  few  places,  and 
difficult  at  those.  The  whole  of  it  was  within  range  of  the  batteries  on  the 
heights,  and  the  gunboats  in  the  river,  under  whose  incessant  fire  oar 
movements  had  to  be  executed.  Jackson  formed  bis  line  with  Whiting^s 
division  on  his  left,  and  D.  H.  Hill's  on  the  right,  one  of  Ewell's  brigades 
occupying  the  interval.  The  rest  of  Ewell's,  and  Jackson's  own  division 
were  held  in  reserve.  Magruder  was  directed  to  take  position  on  Jack- 
son's right,  but  before  his  arrival  two  of  Huger's  brigades  came  up  and 
were  placed  next  to  Hill.  Magruder  subsequently  formed  on  the  right  of 
these  brigades,  which,  with  a  third  of  Huger's,  were  placed  under  his 
command.  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  were  held  in  reserve,  and  took  no 
part  in  the  engagement. 

The  position  taken  by  McClellan  enabled  him  to  turn  at  bay,  with  his 
rear  protected  by  the  James,  and  flanks  partially  covered  by  gunboats. 
From  the  magnificent  bluff  might  be  seen  the  Federal  gunboats  cruising  in 
the  river.  The  hill  was  crowned  with  numerous  artillery.  Owing  to  the 
obstacles  presented  by  the  woods  and  swamp,  the  Confederates  had  been 
unable  to  bring  up  sufficient  artillery  to  oppose  successfully  the  extraordi- 
nary force  of  that  arm  employed  by  the  enemy. 

The  Confederate  line  of  attack  was  not  formed  until  a  late  hour  in  the 
afternoon.  A  general  advance  was  to  be  made  at  a  given  signal.  On  the 
left,  D.  H.  Hill  pressed  fbrward  across  the  open  field,  and  engaged  the 
enemy  gallantly,  breaking  and  driving  back  his  first  line ;  but  a  simultane- 
ous advance  of  the  other  troops  not  taking  place,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  maintain  the  ground  he  had  gained  against  the  overwhelming  numbers 
and  numerous  batteries  of  the  enemy.  Jackson  sent  to  his  support  hit 
own  division  and  that  part  of  Ewell's  which  T^as  in  reserve,  but  owing  to 
the  increasing  darkness  and  intricacy  of  the  forest  and  swamp,  they  did 
not  arrive  in  time  to  render  the  desired  assistance.  Hill  was  therefore 
compelled  to  abandon  part  of  the  ground  he  had  gained,  after  suffering 
severe  loss. 

On  the  right,  a  more  terrible  and  dramatic  action  was  to  occur.  It  was 
past  four  o'clock,  and  if  anything  was  to  be  attempted,  the  work  must  be 
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quick  and  desperate.  An  order  had  been  dispatched  by  Oen.  Magmder  to 
bring  tif  from  all  the  batteries  thirty  rifle  pieces,  if  possible,  with  which  ]  e 
hoped  to  shatter  the  enemy's  infantry.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  artil"^ 
Icry  could  not  get  up  in  time.  Magruder  determined  to  trust  to  the  im 
petnous  yalour  of  his  troops,  and  with  fifteen  thousand  infantry  to  storm 
the  hill  at  Crew's  house.  There  was  a  run  of  more  than  six  hundred  yards 
up  a  rising  ground,  an  unbroken  flat  beyond  of  several  hundred  yards,  one 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  behind  breastworks,  and  heavy  masses  of  infan> 
try  in  support  I  The  brigades  advanced  bravely  across  the  open  field, 
rfiiked  by  the  fire  of  the  cannon,  and  the  musketry  of  large  bodies  of  infan- 
try. Some  were  broken  and  gave  way ;  others  approached  close  to  the 
guns,  driving  back  the  infantry,  compelling  the  advanced  batteries  to  retire 
to  escape  capture,  and  mingling  their  dead  with  those  of  the  enemy.  To 
add  {to  the  borrors  of  the  scene,  and  the  immense  slaughter  in  front  of  the 
batteries,  the  gunboats  increased  the  rapidity  of  their  broadsides,  and  the 
immense  missiles  coursed  through  the  air  with  great  noise,  tearing  off  the 
tree-tops,  and  bursting  with  loud  explosions. 

Towards  sunset  the  concussion  of  artillery  was  terrific ;  the  liill  was 
clotlied  in  sheets  of  fiame ;  shells  raced  athwart  the  horizon ;  the  blaze  of 
the  setting  sun  could  scarcely  be  discovered  through  the  canopy  of  smoke 
which  floated  from  the  surface  of  the  plains  and  rivers.  Piles  of  dead  lay 
thick  close  to  l2ie  enemy's  batteries,  and  the  balei^il  fires  of  death  yet 
blazed  among  the  trees,  where  our  shattered  columns  had  sought  an  im- 
perfect cover  behind  the  slight  curtain  of  the  forest. 

It  was  now  dark,  and  little  could  be  done.  The  attack  on  Malvern 
Hill  had  failed  for  want  of  concert  among  the  attacking  columns.  The 
assaults  of  the  Confederates  were  too  weak  to  break  the  Federal  line,  and, 
after  struggling  gallantly,  sustaining  and  inflicting  great  loss,  they  were 
compelled  successively  to  retire. 

But  the  action  of  Malvern  Hill  was  to  be  the  last  important  incident 
of  the  drama  of  Richmond,  and  another  day  was  to  complete  and  reveal  to 
the  world  McClellan's  grand  catastrophe.  As  night  fell,  the  enemy  silently, 
retreated  from  Malvern  Hill.  In  the  morning  of  the  2d  July  it  was  dis- 
covered that  McOlellan  had  again  retired,  and  was  in  full  retreat,  and  Lee 
instantly  recommenced  the  advance,  although  it  rained  in  floods.  But  the 
Federals  seemed  to  have  vanished  once  more  in  the  densely-timbered 
«wamp.  The  outposts  saw  no  signs  of  them,  and  most  of  the  day  was  lost 
before  it  was  ascertained  whither  McClellan  had  fled.  Towards  night  it 
was  discovered  he  had  conducted  his  whole  force  by  a  narrow  road  through 
ft  thick  swampy  wood,  several  miles  in  extent,  and  was  safe  under  his  gun-» 
'boats  at  Harrison's  Landing. 

McClellan  had  managed  his  retreat  with  skill.  He  had  at  last  obtained 
a  position  on  the  river,  our  advance  to  which  could  be  made  but  by  one 
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road,  and  that  Barrow,  uid  swept  with  nTunerous  artillery.  He  immedi- 
fttely  began  to  fortify  his  position,  which  was  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
creek,  the  approach  to  his  front  being  commanded  by  the  heavy  guns  of  his 
shipping  in  addition  to  those  mounted  in  his  entrenchments.  He  had 
.reached  at  last  a  safe  cover  for  his  shattered  columns ;  but  after  a  scries 
of  defeats  that  had  demoralized  his  cpmmand,  inflicted  upon  him  a  loss  of 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  was  fatal  to  his 
designs  upon  Bichmond.  The  immediate  fruits  of  the  Confederate  success 
W^e  the  relief  of  Richmond  from  a  state  of  siege ;  the  rout  of  the  great 
army  which  had  so  long  menaced  its  safety ;  more  than  ten  thousand  pris- 
oners, including  officers  of  high  rank ;  the  capture  or  destruction  of  stores 
of  the  value  of  millions,  and  the  acquisition  of  thirty-five  thousand  stand 
of  small  arms,  and  fifty-two  pieces  of  superiour  artillery. 

It  is  true  that  this  success,  great  as  it  was,  fell  below  public  expectation 
in  Bichmond,  which  had  looked  for  the  capitulation  or  annihilation  of 
McCiellan's  entire  forces,  after  they  had  been  driven  from  the  north  side 
of  the  Chickahominy.  Of  this  disappointment.  Gen,  Lee  writes :  "  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  Federal  army  should  have  been  destroyed.  Its 
escape  was  due  to  causes  already  stated.  Prominent  among  these  was  tlie 
want  of  correct  and  timely  information.  This  fact,  attributable  chiefly  to 
the  character  of  the  country,  enabled  Gen.  McClellan  skillfully  to  conceal 
his  retreat,  and  to  add  much  to  the  obstructions  with  which  nature  had 
beset  the  way  of  our  pursuing  columns.  But  regret  that  more  was  not 
accomplished,  gives  way  to  gratitude  to  the  Sovereign  Buler  of  the  Uni- 
verse for  the  results  achieved." 

The  expression  of  pious  thanks  was  fervently  repeated  by  Jackson.  He 
wrote,  in  his  oflScial  report :  "  Undying  gratitude  is  due  to  God  for  this 
great  victory — ^by  which  despondency  increased  in  the  North,  hope  bright- 
ened in  the  South,  and  the  capital  of  Virginia  and  of  the  Confederacy  was 
saved." 

It  was  ind(3ed  a  glorious  success.  A  week  before,  and  an  invading 
army,  superiour  to  the  Confederates  in  numbers,  and  in  the  material  of 
war,  closely  beleaguered  their  capital,  and  vauntingly  proclaimed  its  speedy 
conquest.  Now  the  remains  of  that  confident  and  threatening  host  lay  on 
the  babks  of  James  Biver,  anxious  only  to  recruit  from  the  effects  of  disas- 
trous defeats ;  and  Bichmond,  erect  and  exultant,  was  secure  in  the  protec- 
tion of  an  army  whose  fresh  victory  had  been  obtained  over  a  force  that 
had  had  every  resource  that  could  be  summoned  to  its  assistance,  every 
possible  addition  of  numbers  within  the  reach  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  every  material  condition  of  success  to  insure  for  it  the  great  prize  of 
the  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  ^ 
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The  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  great  Federal  army  under  the  command 
of  McClellan  from  before  Richmond  to  the  James  Biver,  caused  great 
excitement  throughout  the  North.  The  details  of  the  repulse  fell  upon  the 
oonmiumty  with  disheartening  effect,  and  produced  such  a  shock  as  had 
not  been  felt  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  A  fierce  clamour  was 
raised  against  the  unfortunate  commander ;  and  the  occasion  of  the  organi- 
zation and  direction  of  another  Federal  army  against  Bichmond  under 
Maj.-Gen.  Pope,  who  had  actually  crossed  the  Bappahannock,  as  if  to  Beuse 
GordonsviUe,  and  move  thence  upon  the  Confederate  capital,  was  busily 
used  to  throw  McClellan  into  the  shade,  to  disparage  his  career,  and  to 
break  down  whatever  pubjic  confidence  might  yet  be  disposed  to  linger  iu 
his  name.  Divisions  and  recriminations  between  these  two  grand  wings  of 
the  Federal  forces  in  Virginia  were  early  developed.  Several  of  McClel- 
lan's  generals  of  division  asked  relief  from  duty  under  him,  regardii^  him 
as  inefficient  and  incompetent,  and  had  be^i  assigned  to  Pope's  army. 
Tlie  friends  of  McClellan  were  not  slow  to  retaliate  that  Pope  was  an  up- 
start and  braggart,  who  by  trickery  and  partisan  politics,  had  become  chief 
favourite  of  the  Washington  Cabinet,  and  a  military  impostor,  convenient 
only  as  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Badical  party,  who  mistook  brutality  in 
the  war  for  vigour,  and  were  for  increasing  the  horrours  of  hostilities  by 
emancipating  and  arming  the  slaves,  legalizing  plunder,  and  making  the 
invaded  country  of  the  South  the  prey  of  white  brigands  and  "  loyal " 
negroes. 

The  appointment  of  this  man  to  the  command  of  the  Federal  forces 
gathered  on  the  Bappahannock'was  significant  of  the  design  of  the  Wash- 
ington Administration  to  introduce  new  measures  of  violence  in  the  con- 
test, and  to  re-enter  upon  the  campaign  in  Virginia  with  a  new  trial  of 
warfare.  The  desperate  fortunes  of  the  war  were  now  to  be  prosecuted 
with  a  remarkable  exasperation.  Pope  was  a  violent  Abolitionist,  a  furious 
politician  ;  his  campaigns  in  the  West  had  been  remarkable  only  for  the 
bluster  of  official  despatches,  big  falsehoods  in  big  print,  and  a  memorable  * 
career  of  cruelty  in  Southeastern  Missouri.  He  had  suddenly  risen  into 
favour  at  Washington.  McDowell,  a  moderate  Democrat,  having  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  Anti-Slavery  school  of  politics — ^who  some  months  before 
had  been  stationed  at  Fredericksburg,  and  was  promised  chief  command 
of  the  movement  thence  upon  Bichmond  when  joined  by  Banks,  Shields, 
and  Fremont,  but  whose  hopes  had  been  destroyed  by  die  rapid  marches 
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wad  YictorieB  of  "  Stonewall "  Jackson — was  humiliated  to  find  his  planF 
and  chief  command,  entrusted  to  an  incompetent  man,  and  himself  put  in 
an  obscure  and  subordinate  position  under  Pope. 

Whatever  question  there  may  have  been  of  the  military  capacity  of 
McGlellan,  it  is  certain  that  there  were  political  reasons  at  Washington  for 
putting  him  out  of,  the  way.  He  was  a  Democrat ;  his  constant  interpre- 
tation of  the  war  had  been  that  it  was  a  contest  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  not  a  war  of  vengeance,  and  should  not  be  diverted  or  degraded 
from  what  h:  esteemed  a  noble  and  laudable  object,  by  revengeful  designs 
upon  the  population  of  the  South  and  a  recourse  to  savage  outrage.  He 
had  already  obtained  certain  respect  from  the  people  of  the  South  by  a 
Btttdious  regard  for  the  rights  of  private  property  within  the  lines  of  hie 
military  command,  and  his  honourable  disposition  to  direct  war  and  deal 
its  penalties  against  bodies  of  armed  men  rather  than  against  the  general 
population  of  the  country  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  and  other  conditions, 
appealing  to  humanity  and  protected  under  the  civilized  code  of  war.  The 
distressed  commander,  under  the  weight  of  a  great  defeat,  yet  had  power 
of  mind  to  write,  a  few  days  after  his  retreat  to  James  Eiver,  a  letter  to 
President  Lincoln,  at  Washington,  which,  apart  from  his  military  career, 
must  ever  remain  a  monument  of  honour  to  his  name.  The  text  of  this 
letter  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied  as  tlie  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of 
a  party  in  the  Iforth,  that  was  for  limiting  the  objects  of  the  war  to  its 
original  declarations,  and  conducting  it  on  humane  and  honourable 
principles : 

**  EXJLDHV ARTVUM  AeXT  OF  TRS  POTOKAC, 

**Oaxp  xsiut  HA&BnoK*8  Lahoino,  Va.,  Jtdy  7, 186S. 

"  Ma.  PRSsn>ENT :  You  have  been  ftiUy  informed  that  the  rebel  army  is  m  the  front, 
vHh  the  purpose  of  OTerwhelming  ns  bj  attacking  onr  positions  or  redncing  ns  by  block- 
ing onr  river  commnoications.  I  cannot  but  regard  onr  condition  as  critical,  and  I  ear- 
nestly desire,'  in  view  of  possible  contingencies,  to  lay  before  your  excellency,  for  yonr 
private  consideration,  my  general  views  concerning  the  existing  state  of  the  rebellion, 
ilthoogh  they  do  not  strictly  relate  to  the  situation  of  this  army,  or  strictly  come  within 
the  scope  of  my  official  duties.  These  views  amount  to  convictions,  and  are  deeply  im- 
pressed ufion  my  mind  and  heart.  Our  cause  must  never  be  abandoned ;  it  is  the  cause 
of  free  institutions  and  self-government.  The  Constitution  and  the  Union  must  be  pre- 
lerred  whatever  may  be  the  cost  in  time,  treasure,  and  blood.  If  secession  is  successful, 
other  dissolutions  are  dearly  to  be  seen  in  the  fViture.  Let  neither  military  disaster,  polit- 
ics! fiiotion,  nor  foreign  war,  shake  your  settled  purpose  to  enforce  the  equal  operation 
of  the  'aws  of  the  United  States  upon  the  people  of  every  State. 

"The  time  has  come  when  the  Government  must  determine  upon  a  civil  and  military 
poliey,  covering  the  whole  ground  of  our  national  trouble. 

**  The  responsibility  of  determining  declaring,  anjl  supporting  such  civil  and  military 
^li^,  and  of  direotirg  the  whole  course  of  national  affairs  in  regard  to  the  rebelLon, 
Brnst  now  be  assumed  and  exercised  by  you,  or  our  cause  will  be  lost  The  Oonstitutioo 
^es  yon  power,  even  for  the  present  terrible  exigency. 
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*^  This  rebellion  baa  assumed  the  character  of  a  war ;  as  snch  it  shonld  be  regarded, 
and  it  should  be  condacted  npon  the  highest  principles  known  to  Christian  civilization. 
It  shonld  not  be  a  war  looking  to  the  snbjngation  of  the  people  of  any  State,  in  any  event. 
It  should  not  be  at  all  a  war  upon  population,  but  against  armed  forces  and  political  or- 
ganizations. Neither  confiscation  of  property,  political  executions  of  persons,  territoria) 
organizations  of  States,  or  forcible  abolition  of  slavery,  should  be  contemplated  for  a 
moment. 

"  In  prosecuting  the  war,  all  private  property  and  unarmed  persons  should  be  strictly 
protectetl,  subject  only  to  the  necessity  of  military  operations ;  all  private  property  taken 
for  military  use  should  be  paid  or  receipted  for ;  pillage  and  waste  should  be  treated  as 
high  crimes ;  all  unnecessary  trespass  sternly  prohibited,  and  offensive  demeanour  by  the 
military  towards  citizens  promptly  rebuked.  Military  arrests  should  not  be  tolerated, 
except  in  places  where  active  hostilities  exist ;  and  oaths,  not  required  by  enactments, 
constitutionally  made,  should  be  neither  demanded  nor  received. 

*^  Military  government  should  be  confined  to  the  preservation  of  public  order  and  the 
protection  of  political  right.  Military  power  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
relations  of  servitude,  either  by  supporting  or  impairing  the  authority  of  the  master,  ex- 
cept for  repressing  disorders,  as  in  other  cases.  Slaves,  contraband  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, seeking  military  protection,  should  receive  it.  The  right  of  the  Government  to 
appropriate  permanently  to  'its  own  service  slave  labour  should  be  asserted,  and  the 
right  of  the  owner  to  compensation  therefor  should  be  recognized.  This  principle  might 
be  extended,  upon  grounds  of  military  necessity  and  security,  to  all  the  slaves  of  a  partic- 
ular State,  thus  working  manumission  in  such  State ;  and  in  Missouri,  perhaps  in  Western 
Virginia  also,  and  possibly  even  in  Maryland,  the  expediency  of  such  a  measure  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  A  system  of  policy  thus  constitutional,  and  pervaded  by  the  influenoes 
of  Christianity  and  freedom,  would  receive  the  support  of  almost  all  truly  loyal  men, 
would  deeply  impress  the  rebel  masses  and  all  foreign  nations,  and  it  might  be  humbly 
hoped  that  it  would  commend  itself  to  the  favour  of  the  Almighty. 

'^  Unless  the  principles  governing  the  future  conduct  of  our  struggle  shall  be  made 
known  and  approved,  the  effort  to  obtain  requisite  forces  will  be  almost  hopeless.  A 
declaration  of  radical  views,  especia^y  upon  slavery,  will  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present 
armies.  The  policy  of  the  Government  must  be  supported  by  concentration  of  military 
power.  The  national  forces  should  not  be  dispersed  in  expeditions,  posts  of  occupation, 
and  numerous  armies,  but  should  be  mainly  collected  into  masses,  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States.  Those  armies  thoroughly  defeated,  the  poUt- 
leal  structure  which  they  support  would  soon  ceas^e  to  exist. 

"  In  carrying  out  any  system  of  policy  which  you  may  form,  you  will  require  a  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  one  who  possesses  your  confidence,  understands  your  views, 
and  who  is  competent  to  execute  your  orders,  by  directing  the  military  forces  of  the  nsr 
tion  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  by  you  proposed.  I  do  not  ask  that  place  for 
mysel£  I  am  willing  to  serve  you  in  snch  position  as  you  may  assign  me,  and  I  will  do 
so  as  faithfully  as  ever  subordinate  served  superiour. 

^*  I  may  be  on  the  brink  of  eternity ;  and  as  I  hope  forgiveness  from  my  Maker,  I  have 
written  this  letter  with  sincerity  towards  you  and  from  love  for  my  country. 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  GEORGE  R  MoCLELLAN, 

^^  Major- General  Ccnnmanding, 
«« His  Excellency  A.  Likcoln,  PreeidentJ*^ 

The  letter  of  McOlellan  was  fiignifieant  of  a  remarkable  division  of  sen- 
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timent  in  the  North  on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  That  division  was  appap 
rent  in  the  Federal  Congress,  and  marked  by  sharp  lines  of  party  conflict 
The  best  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  recognized  the  true  proportions 
and  character  of  the  war ;  were  for  according  all  belligerent  rights  to  the 
Confederates ;  and  strenuously  insisted  that  its  objects  should  be  limited 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  They  claimed  that  the  war  for  the  Union 
had  been  cheated  of  its  due  effect  by  the  intrusion  of  sectional  rancour  and 
the  injudicious  or  unfaithful  acts  of  agents  of  the  Government.  Tliey  re- 
sisted the  inauguration,  now  attempted  at  Washington,  of  a  system  ol 
spoliation  and  disfranchisement  in  the  invaded  country  of  the  South  ;  they 
declared  that  such  a  system  would  rob  the  cause  of  its  sanctity,  and  render 
snccess  more  difficult  of  attainment. 

The  Badical  party,  on  the  other  hand,  which  controlled  a  majority  of 
votes  in  Congress,  wore  for  extending  the  contest  to  the  extinction  of 
slavery,  and  punishing  the  "  rebels "  with  every  conceivable  means  that 
the  quick  imagination  of  hate  and  revenge  could  suggest.  They  could  not 
realize  the  fact  that  the  contest  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  war.  Their 
great  mistake  was  that  they  habitually  underrated  the  extent  and  strength 
of  "  the  rebellion,"  just  as  they  had  formerly  underrated  and  contemned 
the  grievances  of  the  South  and  their  hold  on  the  Southern  mind.  They 
refufied  to  apply  even  Vattel's  test  of  a  civil  war,  viz. :  "  that  a  consider- 
ahle  body  of  insurgents  had  risen  against  the  sovereign ;  "  they  repudiated 
all  its  appurtenances  of  a  humane  code  of  warfare,  the  exchange  of  prison- 
ers, etc. ;  and  the  consequences  of  such  a  theory  were  constantly  recurring 
difficulties  about  belligerent  rights  on  sea  and  land,  and  inhumanities 
which  would  sicken  the  heart  of  a  savage.  In  fact,  this  party  cared  noth* 
ing  for  the  success  of  the  war  unless  it  could  be  used  for  purposes  of  re- 
venge upon  the  Southern  people,  and  embrace  a  design  upon  their  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  Wendell  Phillips,  a  famous  Radical  orator  in  the  North, 
had  not  hesitated  to  declare  that  he  would  deplore  a  victory  of  McClellan, 
hecause  "  the  sore  would  be  salved  over,"  and  it  would  only  be  the  victory 
of  a  slave  Union ;  and  that  he  thanked  Beauregard  for  marshalling  his 
army  before 'Washington,  because  it  had  conferred  upon  Congress  the 
constitutional  power  to  aboh'sh  slavery. 

The  appointment  of  John  Pope  to  what  was  now  the  most  important 
command  in  Virginia  was  a  triumph  of  the  Radical  party  at  Washington, 
and  dated  that  system  of  spoliation  and  disfranchisement  in  the  Southern 
States,  now  to  be  distinctly  announced  in  forms  of  authority  and  in  the 
xxt  of  official  orders.  Pope  assumed  his  new  command  in  the  following 
address,  which  long  amused  the  world  as  a  curiosity  in  military  literature 
and  the  braggart  flourish  of  a  man,  whom  the  Richmond  Examiner  de 
KTibed  as  "  a  compound  of  JBobi^l  and  Munchausen :  " 
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**Tothe  Offiesrs  and  Soldien  of  the  Army  <if  VirpnUa.' 

'^  By  special  assigiiineiit  of  the  President  of  the  Uoited  States,  I  have  aasQmed  oono 
mand  of  this  armj.  I  have  spent  two  weeks  in  learning  yoar  whereabouts,  your  oondi* 
tion,  and  your  wants;  in  preparing  yon  for  active  operations,  and  in  placing  you  in  posi- 
tions from  which  you  can  act  promptly  and  to  the  purpose.  I  have  come  to  you  from 
the  West,  where  we  have  always  seen  the  backs  of  our  enemies — from  an  army  whose 
bnsiness  it  has  been  to  seek  the  adversary,  and  to  b^at  him  when  found,  whose  policy 
has  been  attack  and  not  defence.  In  but  one  instance  has  the  enemy  been  able  to  plAce 
our  Western  armies  in  a  defensive  attitude.  I  presume  that  I  have  been  called  here  to 
pursue  the  same  system,  and  to  lead  you  against  the  enemy.  It  is  my  purpose  to  do  so, 
and  that  speedily.  I  am  sure  you  long  for  an  opportunity  to  win  the  distinction  you  are 
capable  of  achieving — tliat  opportunity  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you.  Meantime  I  daslre 
you  to  dismiss  from  your  minds  certain  phrases  which  I  am  sorry  to  find  much  in  vogue 
amongst  you.  I  hear  constantly  of  taking  strong  positions  and  liolding  them— H>f  lines 
of  retreait,  and  of  bases  of  supplies.  Let  us  discard  such  ideas.  The  strongest  position 
a  soldier  should  desire  to  occupy  is  one  from  which  he  can  most  easily  advance  against 
the  enemy.  Let  us  study  the  probable  lines  of  retreat  of  our  opponents,  and  lea^e  oar 
own  to  t4ike  care  of  themselves.  Let  us  look  before  us  and  not  behind.  Success  and 
glory  are  in  the  advance.  Disaster  and  shame  lurk  in  the  rear.  Let  us  act  on  this  un- 
derstanding, and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  your  banners  shall  be  inscribed  with  many  a 
glorious  deed,  and  that  your  names  will  be  dear  to  jour  countrymen  forever. 

"JOHN  POPS." 

He  followed  this  diaracteristic  production  with  a  series  of  general  or-  ^ 
dera,  making  war  upon  the  non-combatant  popalation  withm  his  lines. 
He  ordered  the  arrest  of  citizens,  and  on  their  revising  to  take  an  ^^  oa& 
of  allegiance,"  they  were  to  be  driven  from  their  homes,  and  if  they  re- 
tamed  anywhere  within  his  lines  they  should  be  ^^  considered  spies,  and 
subjected  to  the  extreme  rigour  of  military  law  1 " 

By  a  general  order  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  military  command^ 
ers  of  that  Government,  within  tiie  States  of  Virginia,  Soutli  Carolina, 
G^rgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas, 
were  directed  to  seize  and  use  any  property,  real  or  personal,  belonging 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Confederacy  which  might  be  necessary  or  con- 
venient for  their  several  comimands,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  any 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  private  property  this  seized  and  appropri- 
ated  by  the  military  commanders  of  the  enemy. 

Pope  went  further  than  this  authority,  for  be  threw  open  all  the  coun- 
try he  occupied  or  controlled  to  unlimit^  spoliation  by  his  soldiers.  Tbej 
were  given  to  understand  that  they  were  free  to  enter  upon  a  campaign  of 
robbery  and  murder  against  unarmed  citizens  and  peaceful  tillers  of  di|9 
soil.  The  country  was  ravaged  as  by  a  horde  of  barbarians.  Houses  were 
robbed ;  cattle  were  shot  dead  in  the  fields ;  clothing  and  jewelry  were 
stolen ;  and  nothing  was  spared  in  this  new  irruption  of  the  Northern 
spoilsmen.  A  Nordiem  journal,  more  candid  and  honourable  than  its  co- 
temporaries,  referring  to  the  depravity  of  Pope's  troops  in  Virginia,  said : 
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**  The  new  usage  which  has  been  instituted  in  regard  to  protection  of  rebel 
property,  and  the  pui-poee  of  the  Government  to  subsist  the  army  as  far  as 
practicable  upon  the  enemy's  country,  l^as  produced  a  decided  revolution 
in  the  feelings  and  practices  of  the  soldiery.  Unless  these  innovations  are 
guarded  by  far  more  stringent  safeguards  against  irregular  and  unauthor- 
ized plundering,  we  shall  have  let  loose  upon  the  country,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  a  torrent  of  unbridled  and  unscrupuloiis  robbers.  Rapid  strides 
towards  villainy  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  Veeks ;  men,  who  at 
home  would  have  shuddered  at  the  suggestion  of  touching  another's  prop* 
erty,  now  appropriate  remorselessly  whatever  comes  within  their  reach. 
Thieving,  they  imagine,  has  now  become  an  authorized  practice." 

The  military  movements  in  Virginia  w«re  now  of  surpassing  interest. 
Pope  was  across  the  Bappahannock,  with  a  strong  advance  guard  south 
of  Culpepper  Oourt-House,  and  near  Gtordonsville.  Tlie  enemy  also  ap- 
peared in  force  at  Fredericksburg,  and  threatened  the  railroad  from 
Gordonsville  to  Richmond,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
the  movement  of  Pope. 

From  early  indications  Gen.  Lee  was  inclined  to  believe  that  McClellan 
would  not  again  operate  on  the  Peninsula,  but  had  concluded  to  transport 
most  of  his  forces  to  the  Rappahannock,  and  foim  a  junction  with  Pope. 
But  It  was  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  making  any  movement  between 
the  two  forces,  and  to  await,  as  far  as  possible,  the  full  development  of  the 
enemy's  designs.  To  meet  the  advance  of  Pope,  and  restmn,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  atrocities  which  he  threatened  to  perpetrate  upon  defenceless 
citizens,  Oen.  Jackson,  with  his  own  and  EwelPs  division,  was  ordered  to 
proceed  towards  Gord6nsville,  on  the  13th  of  July.  Upon  reaching  that 
vicinity,  he  ascertained  that  the  force  under  Gen.  Pope  was  superiour  to 
hi8  own,  but  the  uncertainty  that  then  surrounded  the  designs  of  McClel- 
lan,  rendered  it  uiexpedient  to  reinforce  him  from  the  army  at  Richmond. 
He  was  directed  to  observe  the  enemy's  movements  closely,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  any  opportunity  to  attack  that  might  arise. 

IJcClellan,  who  was  still  at  Westover,  on  James  River,  continuing  to 
manifest  no  intention  of  resuming  active  operations,  and  Gen.  Pope^s  ad- 
vance having  reached  the  Rapidan,  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  with  his  division, 
was  ordered,  on  the  27th  of  July,  to  join  Gen.  Jackson.  At  the  same 
time,  in  order  to  keep  McClellan  stationary,  or,  if  possible,  to  cause  him  to 
withdraw,  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  commanding  south  of  James  River,  was  directed 
to  threaten  his  conmiunications,  by  seizing  favourable  positions  below 
W^tover,  from  which  to  attack  the  transports  in  the  river.  That  officer 
selected  Coggin's  Point,  opposite  Westover.  On  the  night  of  the  81st  of 
July,  Gen.  French,  accompanied  by  Brig.-Gen.  Pendleton,  chief  of  artil- 
lery, placed  forty-three  guns  in  position  witJhin  range  of  the  enemy's  ship- 
ping in  the  river,  and  of  the  camps  on  the  north  side,  upon  both  of  whicli 
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fire  was  opened,  causing  constcmatioD,  and  inflicting  serious  damaga 
The  guns  were  withdrawn  before  daybreak,  with  the  loss  of  one  killed  and 
two  wounded  by  the  gunboats  and  batteries  of  the  enemy.  This  attack 
caused  Gen.  McClelian  to  send  a  strong  force  to  the  south  bank  of  the  riyer, 
which  entrenched  itself  on  Coggin's  Point. 

While  the  main  body  of  Gen.  Lee's  army  awaited  the  development  of 
McClellan's  intentions,  Gen.  Jackson,  reinforced  by  A.  P.  Hill,  determined 
to  assume  the  offensiv^e  against  Pope,  whose  army,  still  superiour  in  num- 
bers, lay  north  of  the  Rapidan. 

Only  a  portion  of  Gen.  Pope's  army  was  at  Culpepper  Court-House. 
The  forces  of  Banks  and  Sigel,  and  one  of  the  divisions  of  McDowell's 
coi-ps,  had  been  concentrated  there ;  Banks'  corps  being  pushed  forward 
five  miles  south  of  the  town.  Gen.  Jackson,  who  was  anxious  to  meet  liis 
old  acquaintance  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  resolved  to  attack  this  portion 
of  the  Federal  army,  before  the  arrival  of  the  remainder ;  and  on  the  7th 
August  moved  from  Gordonsville  for  that  purpose. 
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On  the  9th,  Jackson's  command  arrived  within  eight  miles  of  Culpepper 
Court-House,  when  the  enemy  was  found  near  Cedar  Run,  a  short  distance 
northwest  of  Slaughter's  Mountain.  Early's  brigade,  of  Swell's  division, 
was  thrown  forward  on  the  road  to  Culpepper  Court-House.  Tlie  remain- 
ing two  brigades,  those  of  Trimble  and  Hays,  diverging  to  th^  right,  took 
position  on  the  western  slope  of  Slaughter's  Mountain.  Jackson's  own 
division,  under  Brig.-Gen.  Winder,  was  placed  on  the  left  of  the  road. 
The  battle  opened  with  a  fierce  fire  of  artillery,  which  continued  for  about 
two  hours,  during  which  Gen.  Winder,  while  directing  the  movements  of 
his  batteries,  was  killed. 

It  was  now  above  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  there  had  scarcely 
been  any  demonstration  beyond  that  of  artillery.  Gen.  Banks,  about  this 
time,  sent  word  to  Pope,  who  was  at  Culpepper  Court-House,  seven  miles 
away  from  the  field,  that  the  enemy  had  made  no  considerable  demonstra- 
tion upon  him,  and  tliat  he  hardly  expected  a  battle  that  afternoon.  But 
the  obtuse  Federal  commander,  despite  his  lesson  in  the  Shenandoah  Yal- 
loy,  was  again  to  be  deceived  by  his  wily  and  vigorous  adversary.  Banks' 
courier  had  but  just  started,  when  an  advance  of  the  Federal  infantry  un- 
covered, what  had  been  nnknown  to  their  commander,  the  flanking  force 
of  Confederates  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain.  Tlie  infantry  fight  soon 
extended  to  the  left  and  centre.  Early  became  warmly  engaged  with  the 
enemy  on  his  right  and  front.  He  had  previously  called  for  reinforce* 
ments.     As  Gen.  Hill  had  arrived  with  his  division,  one  of' his  brigades. 
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Gen.  Thomas',  was  sent  to  Early,  and  joined  him  in  time  to  render  efficient 
gervice.  Whilst  the  attack  upon  Early  was  in  progress,  the  main  body  of 
the  Federal  infantry  moved  dovm  from  the  wood,  through  the  corn  and 
wheat-fields,  and  fell  with  great  vigour  upon  our  extreme  left,  and,  by  the 
force  of  superiour  numbers,  beanng  down  all  opposition,  turned  it,  and 
poured  a  destructive  lire  into  its  rear.  At  this  critical  moment,  Branch's 
brigade,  of  Hill's  division,  with  Winder's  brigade  further  to  the  left,  met 
the  Federal  forces,  flushed  with  their  temporary  triumph,  and  drove  them 
back  with  terrible  slaughter,  through  the  woods.  The  fight  was  still 
maintained  with  obstinacy,  between  the  enemy  and  the  two  brigades  just 
named,  when,  reinforcements  coming  up,  a  general  charge  was  made, 
which  drove  the  enemy  across  the  field  into  the  opposite  woods,  strewing 
the  narrow  valley  with  his  dead.  At  eveiy  point  of  their  line  the  Fed- 
erals fell  back.  It  had  been  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  severe  engagements 
of  the  war.  The  attack  of  Banks  had  failed ;  his  centre  and  left  were  irre- 
parably broken;  and  night  alone  saved  him  from  the  severe  penalty  of 
pursuit 

The  next  day,  Gen.  Jackson  remained  in  position,  and,  becoming  satis* 
fied  that  Banks  had  been  reinforced,  proceeded  to  bury  the  dead,  and  col- 
lect the  arms  from  the  battle-field,  and  at  night  returned  to  the  vicinity  of 
GordonsviUe.  The  official  report  of  his  loss  was  223  killed  and  1,060 
wounded.  It  was  closely  estimated  that  the  enemy's  loss  was  at  least  two 
thousand,  including  four  hundred  prisoners  in  our  hands. 

Shortly  after  the  victory  at  Cedar  Enn,  it  became  apparent  to  Gen.  Lee 
that  Pope's  army  was  being  largely  increased.  The  corps  of  Maj.-Gen. 
Bumside,  from  North  Carolina,  which  had  reached  Fredericksburg,  was 
reported  to  have  moved  up  the  Rappahannock,  a  few  days  after  the  battle, 
to  unite  with  Gen.  Pope,  and  a  part  of  Gen.  McClellan's  army  was  be- 
lieved to  have  left  Westover  for  the  same  purpose.  In  this  condition  of 
affairs  it  was  promptly  decided  by  Gen.  Lee,  that  the  most  efiectnal  way 
to  relieve  Richmond  from  any  danger  of  attack,  would  be  to  reinforce 
Gen.  Jackson,  and  advance  upon  Pope.  On  the  18th  August,  Maj.-Gen. 
Longstreet,  with  his  division,  and  two  brigades,  under  Gen.  Hood,  were 
ordered  to  proceed  to  GordonsviUe.  At  the  same  time.  Gen.  Stuart  was 
directed  to  move  with  the  main  body  of  his  cavalry  to  that  point,  leaving 
a  sufficient  force  to  observe  the  enemy  still  remaining  in  Fredericksburg, 
and  to  guard  the  railroad.  Gen.  R.  H.  Anderson  was  also  directed  to 
leave  his  position  on  James  River,  and  follow  Longstreet.  On  the  16th,  the 
troops  h^an  to  move  from  the  vicinity  of  GordonsviUe  towards  the  Rapi- 
dan,  on  the  north  side  of  which,  extending  along  the  Orange  and  Alex- 
andria Railroad,  in  the  direction  of  Ciilpepper  Court-House,  the  Federul 
army  lay  in  great  force. 

It  was  intended  that  Longstreet  and  Jackson  should  cross  the  Rapidan, 
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an.l  attack  the  enemy's  left  flank ;  but  Pope  taking  the  alarm,  nastily  re- 
treated beyond  the  Rappahannock.  While  Gen.  Lee  was  making  demon- 
Btrations  at  various  points  of  the  river,  Jackson's  forces,  some  twenty-five 
thousand  strong,  left  the  main  body  on  the  2Sth  August,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  head-waters  of  the  Kappahannock.  He  was  encumbered  with 
no  baggage,  and  moved  with  great  rapidity.  Crossing  the  river  about 
four  miles  above  Waterloo,  he  pushed  rapidly  towards  Salem,  and,  turning 
the  head  of  his  column,  proceeded  eastward  parallel  with  the  Manassas 
Q-ap  Railroad,  until  he  reached  the  village  of  Gainesville.  The  design  of 
'.his  rapid  and  adventurous  movement  of  Jackson  was,  to  move  around  the 
tnemy's  right,  so  as  to  strike  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad.  Long- 
street,  in  the  mean  time,  was  to  divert  his  attention  by  threatening  him  in 
front,  and  follow  Jackson  as  soon  as  the  latter  should  be  sufficiently 
advanced. 

On  the  26th  August,  Gen.  Jackson  was  between  the  large  army  of  Pope 
and  the  Federal  capital.  It  was  a  situation  of  eirtreme  peril.  He  was  in 
the  rear  of  an  enemy  much  more  powerful  than  himself,  far  from  all  sup- 
ports, liable  to  be  attacked  by  superiour  numbers  from  Washington,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  in  danger  of  annihilation  if  Pope  should  face  about  and 
co-operate  with  a  force  moving  in  that  direction.  The  enemy  was  being 
heavily  reinforced.  The  corps  of  Heintzelman  and  Porter,  probably  twenty 
thousand  strong,  joined  Pope  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  August,  at  Warren- 
ton  Junction.  Another  portion  of  McOlellan's  army,  transported  from 
Westover,  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Frankhn  and  Sumner,  were  at  Alex- 
andria, intending  to  reinforce  Pope's  lines ;  making  altogether  an  array 
of  force  and  a  situation  in  which  the  Federal  Government  had  reason  to 
expect  a  certain  and  splendid  victory.  It  seemed  indeed  that  Jackson  had 
marched  into  the  jaws  of  destruction,  and  had  thrust  into  Pope's  hands  the 
opportunity  of  an  easy  and  brilliant  conquest. 

But  Jackson's  designs  upon  Pope's  stores  at  Bristoe  and  Manassas 
Station  as  well  as  upon  his  communications  with  Washington,  were  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  expedition,  were  effectively  carried  out,  and  were 
accomplished  before  Pope  could  realize  that  such  a  force  was  in  his  rear, 
and  that  the  demonstration  upon  his  depots  of  supplies  was  not  a  mere 
guerilla  foray.  The  amount  of  stores  captured  by  Jackson  was  large.  At 
Manassas,  eight  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken,  and  more  than  three  hun- 
dred prisoners.  Here  there  was  a  vast  accumulation  of  supplies :  fifty 
thousand  pounds  of  bacon,  one  thousand  barrels  of  corn-beef,  two  thou- 
sand barrels  of  salt  pork,  two  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  quartermasters' 
^:>rdnance,  and  sutlers'  stores,  deposited  in  buildings,  and  filling  two  trains 
of  cars.  Having  appropriated  all  that  his  army  could  use.  Gen.  Jackson 
ordered  the  remainder  of  these  stores  to  be  destroyed,  to  avoid  recaptnre 
by  the  enemy. 
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On  the  27th  August,  a  connderable  force  of  the  enemy  under  Brig.- 
Qen.  Taylor,  approached  from  tlie  direction  of  Alexandria,  and  pushed 
forward  boldly  towards  Manassas  Junction.  After  a  sharp  engagement, 
the  ^leroy  was  routed  and  driven  back,  leaving  his  killed  and  wounded  on 
the  field.  Gen.  Taylor  himself  being  mortally  wounded  during  the  pursuit 
In  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  advanced  irpon  Gen.  Ewell  at  Bristoe,  from 
the  direction  of  Warrenton  Junction.  They  were  attacked  by  three  regi- 
ments and  the  batteries  of  Ewell's  division,  and  two  columns,  of  not  less 
than  a  brigade  each,  were  broken  and  repulsed.  Their  places  were  soon 
supplied  by  fresh  troops ;  and  it  was  apparent  the  Federal  commander  had 
now  become  aware  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  had  turned  upon  Gen. 
Jackson  with  his  whole  force.  Gen.  Ewell,  upon  perceiving  the  strength 
of  the  enemy,  withdrew  his  command,  part  of  which  was  at  the  time  en- 
gaged, and  rejoined  Gen.  Jackson  at  Manassas  Junction,  having  first  de- 
stroyed the  railroad  bridge  over  Broad  Eun.  The  enemy  halted  at 
Bristoe. 

THB  SBOOBO  BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS. 

It  being  evident  that  the  design  of  Pope  was  to  fall  upon  Jackson,  and 
annihilate  him  in  his  isolated  position,  that  alert  Confederate  commander 
rapidly  withdrew  from  Manassas,  and  took  a  position  west  of  the  turnpike 
road  from  Warrenton  to  Alexandria,  where  he  could  more  rapidly  unite 
with  the  approaching  column  of  Longstreet. 

Taliaferro's  division  moved,  during  the  night,  by  the  road  to  Sudley, 
Mid  crossing  the  turnpike  near  Groveton,  halted  on  the  west  side,  where  it 
was  joined  by  the  divisions  of  Hill  and  Ewell.  Perceiving  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  28th,  that  the  enemy,  approaching  from  the  direction  of 
Warrenton,  was  moving  down  the  turnpike  towards  Alexandria,  thus  ex- 
posing his  left  flank,  Gen.  Jackson  advanced  to  attack  him.  A  fierce  and 
sanguinary  conflict  ensued,  which  continued  until  about  nine  o'clock  in  th« 
night,  when  the  enemy  slowly  fell  back,  and  left  us  in  possession  of  the 
field. 

The  next  morning,  the  29th,  the  enemy  had  taken  a  position  to  inter- 
pose his  army  between  Gen.  Jackson  and  Alexandria,  and  about  ten 
o'clock,  opened  with  artillery  upon  the  right  of  Jackson's  line.  The  troops 
of  the  latter  were  disposed  in  the  rear  of  Groveton,  along  the  line  of  the 
unfinished  branch  of  the  Manassas  Gap  Kailroad,  and  extended  from  a 
point  a  short  distance  west  of  the  turnpike  towards  Sudley  Mill — Jackson's 
division,  under  Brig.-Gen.  Starke,  being  on  the  right,  Ewell'e,  under  Gen. 
Lawton,  in  the  centre,  and  A.  P.  Hill  on  the  left.  The  Federal  army  wan 
evidently  concentrating  upon  Jackson,  with  the  design  of  overwhelming 
bini  before  the  arrival  of  Longstreet. 
20 
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The  latter  officer  was  already  approaching  the  critical  field  of  battle  on 
a  rapid  march.  The  preceding  day  he  had  reached  Thoroughfare  Gap— 
a  wild,  rude  opening  through  the  Ball  Run  Mountains,  varying  in  width 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  yards.  The  enemy  lield  a  strong  posi* 
lion  on  the  opposite  gorge,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  his  sharpshooters 
in  position  on  the  mountain.  Brig.-Gen.  D.  B.  Jones  advanced  two  of 
his  brigades  rapidly,  and  soon  drove  the  enemy  from  his  position  on  the 
mountain.  Brig.-Gten.  Hood,  with  his  own  and  Gen.  Whiting's  brigade, 
was  ordered,  by  a  footpath  over  the  mountain,  to  turn  the  enemy's  right, 
and  Brig.-Gen.  Wilcox  with  his  own  and  Brig.-Gen.  Featherstone's  and 
Pryor's  brigades,  was  ordered  through  Hopewell  Gap,  thi*ee  jni^es  to  our  left, 
to  turn  the  right  and  attack  the  enemy  in  rear.  The  movement  was  so  snc- 
cessihl  til  at  the  enemy,  after  a  brief  resistance,  retreated  during  the  night. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Longstreet's  columns  were  united,  and  the 
advance  to  join  Gen.  Jackson  was  resumed.  Tlie  noise  of  battle  was  heard 
before  Longstreet  reached  Gainesville.  The  march  was  quickened.  The 
excitement  of  battle  seemed  to  give  new  life  and  strength  to  his  jaded 
men.  On  a  rapid  march  he  entered  the  turnpike  near  Gainesville,  moving 
down  towards  Groveton,  the  head  of  his  column  coming  upon  the  field  in 
rear  of  the  enemy's  left,  which  had  already  opened  with  artillery  upon 
Jackson's  right,  as  previously  described.  Longstreet  took  position  on  the 
right  of  Jackson,  Hood's  two  brigades,  supported  by  Evans,  being  deployed 
across  the  turnpike,  and  at  right  angles  to  it. 

The  timely  appearance  of  Longstreet  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  field ; 
and  the  enemy,  discovering  his  movements,  showed  a  disposition  to  with- 
draw his  left  from  the  attack.  He  changed  his  front,  so  as  to  meet  the 
advance  of  Hood  and  Evans.  However,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, another  effort  was  directed  against  Jackson,  this  time  against  his 
left,  occupied  by  tlie  division  of  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill.  The  attack  was  received 
by  his  troops  with  great  steadiness.  The  enemy  was  repeatedly  repulsed, 
but  again  pressed  the  attack  with  fresh  troops.  Once  he  succeeded  in 
penetrating  an  interval  between  Gen.  Gregg's  brigade  on  the  extreme  left, 
and  tliat  of  Gen.  Tliomas,  but  was  quickly  driven  back  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. The  contest  was  close  and  obstinate,  the  combatants  sometimes  deliv- 
ering their  fire  at  ten  paces.  At  last  Early's  brigade  was  ordered  up,  and 
drove  the  enemy  back  with  heavy  loss.  While  this  action  was  taking 
place  on  Jackson's  left.  Gen.  Longstreet  ordered  Hood  and  Evans  to  ad- 
vance, but  before  the  order  could  be  obeyed,  Hood  was  himself  attacked, 
and  his  command  at  once  became  warmly  engaged.  Beiuforced  by  Wil- 
cox's and  Kemper's  brigades.  Hood  pressed  forward ;  and  after  a  severe 
contest,  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  fell  back,  and  was  closely  followed  by 
our  troops,  who  continued  to  advance  until  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  night, 
when  the  action  ceased. 
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The  action  of  this  day  was  not  a  general  or  decisive  one.  Tlie  enemj 
appears  to  have  had  no  settled  plan  of  attack,  and  to  have  experimented 
on  the  strength  of  our  lines.  But  whatever  the  significance  of  the  action, 
success  was  plainly  with  the  Confederates ;  they  had  driven  the  enemy, 
advanced  their  .positions,  and  were  now  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  the  en- 
gagement on  the  scene  of  the  first  great  battle  of  the  war. 

The  decisive  contest  was  yet  to  take  place ;  although  Pope,  quick  to 
boast,  and  unscrupulous  in  his  official  dispatches,  had  already  telegraphed 
to  Washington  that  he  had  won  a  great  victory,  and  was  master  of  the 
field.  As  the  morning  of  the  80th  broke,  the  Confederates  were  under 
arms ;  the  pickets  of  the  two  armies  were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
each  other ;  and  cannonading  along  the  lines  betokened  the  approaching 
contest.  The  troops  of  Jackson  and  Longstreet  maintained  their  positions 
of  the  previous  day.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  with  three  raiments  of  his  cavalry, 
was  posted  on  Jackson's  left,  and  B.  H.  Anderson's  division,  which  arrived 
during  the  forenoon,  was  held  in  reserve  near  the  turnpike.  The  line  of 
battle  stretched  for  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from  Sudley  Springs  on 
the  left  to  the  Warrenton  road,  and  thence  in  an  oblique  direction 'towards 
the  southwest.  The  disposition  of  the  enemy's  forces  was,  Gen.  lleintzel- 
man  on  the  extreme  right,  and  Gen.  McDowell  on  the  extreme  left,  while 
the  army  corps  of  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter  and  Sigel,  and  Keno's  division 
of  Gen.  Bumside's  army,  were  placed  in  the  centre. 

For  a  good  part  of  the  day,  the  action  was  fought  principally  with 
artillery.  But  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  having 
massed  his  troops  in  front  of  Gen.  Jackson,  advanced  against  his  position 
in  strong  force.  His  front  line  pushed  forward  until  engaged  at  close 
quarters  by  Jackson's  troops,  when  its  progress  was  checked,  and  a  fierce 
and  bloody  struggle  ensued.  A  second  and  third  line,  of  great  strength, 
moved  up  to  suppoii;  the  first,  but  in  doing  so,  came  within  easy  range  of 
a  position  a  little  in  advance  of  Longstreet's  left.  He  immediately  ordered 
np  two  batteries,  and  two  others  being  thrown  forward  about  the  same 
time  by  Col.  S.  D.  Lee,  under  their  well-directed  and  destructive  fire  the 
supporting  lines  were  broken,  and  fell  back  in  confusion.  Tlieir  repeated 
eflforts  to  rally  were  unavailing,  and  Jackson's  troops  being  thus  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  overwhelming  numbers,  began  to  press  steadily  for- 
ward, driving  the  enemy  before  them.  He  retreated  in  confusion,  suffer- 
ing severely  from  our  artillery,  which  advanced  as  he  retired.  Gen.  Long* 
atreet,  anticipating  the  order  for  a  general  advance,  now  threw  his  whole 
eommand  against  the  Federal  centre  and  lett.  Hood's  two  brigades,  fol- 
lowed by  Evans,  led  the  attack.  E.  H.  Anderson's  division  came  gallantly 
to  the  support  of  Hood,  while  the  three  brigades  under  Wilcox  moved  for- 
ward on  his  left,  and  those  of  Kemper  on  his  right.  D.  B.  Jones  advanced 
90  the  extrome  right,  and  the  whole  line  swept  steadily  on 
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The  magnificent  array  Bwept  the  enemy  before  them,  pausing  onlj  U. 
»  driro  them  from  each  successive  position.  It  was  the  most  sublime  spec- 
tacle that  was  ever  witnessed  on  a  battle-field.  As  iar  as  the  eye  could 
range,  a  line  of  bayonets  glittered  in  the  sun.  Now  it  could  be  observed 
passing  through  open  fields.  Again  it  would  disappear  in  the  woods.  A 
brief  pause  would  ensue,  followed  by  the  clatter  of  artillery  riding  to  the 
front,  and  the  awful  roar  of  the  guns.  Then  a  shout  would  proclaim  that  the 
enemy  was  again  in  retreat,  and  the  advance  swept  on,  its  bayonets  catch- 
ing now  and  then  the  light  of  the  sun,  while  sheets  of  artillery  fire  blazed 
through  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust.  The  ground  which  the  men  traversed 
was  in  many  places  red  with  blood.  In  wood  and  field,  across  creeks  and 
brooks,  the  roar  of  battle  continued,  and  long  lines  of  smoke  curling  over 
tree-tops  wafted  away  on  the  evening  breeze.  Lines  of  ambulances  and 
stretchers  followed  the  grand  advance  as  it  swept  on  in  its  deliberate  work 
of  destruction,  leaving  scenes  of  carnage  in  its  rear.  Groans  and  death- 
cries  arose  on  every  hand,  mingling  with  the  distant  roar  and  rush  of  bat- 
tle. Still  the  advance  was  relentless.  As  the  masses  of  fhgitiTes  were 
driyen  across  Bull  Bun,  many  were  literally  dragged  and  crashed  under 
the  water,  the  crowds  of  frenzied  men  pressing  and  trampling  upon  each 
other  in  the  stream.  The  wounded  and  dying  of  both  armies  lined  the 
banks.  Some,  in  the  endeavour  to  drink,  had  tumbled  in,  and  from  weak- 
ness unable  to  extricate  themselves,  had  been  drowned;  others  in  the 
water  clung  to  branches,  and  thus  sustained  themselves  for  a  little  while, 
and  then  were  seen  to  let  go  their  hold  and  disappear.  The  meadows 
were  trodden  down,  wet  and  bloody.  Hundreds  of  bodies  had  been  ridden 
over  and  crushed  by  artillery  or  cavalry.  In  front  was  the  brilliant  spec- 
tacle of  a  valourous  army  in  steady,  relentless  pursuit :  in  the  rear  was  the 
ground,  torn,  scarred,  bloody,  piled  with  heaps  of  dead  and  dying,  as 
monuments  of  war^s  horrours. 

The  pursuit  continued  until  10  p.  m.  The  enemy  escaped  to  the  strong 
position  of  Oentreville,  about  four  miles  beyond  Ball  Bun,  where  his  flight 
was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  the  corps  of  Franklin  and  Sumner,  nine- 
teen thousand  strong.  The  next  day  Oten,  Jackson  was  directed  to  proceed 
by  Sndley's  Ford  to  the  Little  Biver  turnpike,  to  turn  the  enemy's  right, 
and  intercept  his  retreat  to  Washington.  Jackson's  progress  was  retarded 
by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the  fatigue  of  his  troops,  who,  in 
addition  to  their  arduous  marches,  had  fought  three  severe  engagements 
in  as  many  days.  He  reached  Little  Biver  turnpike  in  the  evening,  and 
the  next  day,  September  1st,  advanced  by  that  road  towards  Fairfax  Ck>iirt 
House.  The  enemy,  in  the  meantime,  was  falling  back  rapidly  towards 
Washington,  and  had  thrown  out  a  strong  force  to  Qermantown,  on  the 
little  Biver  turnpike,  to  cover  his  line  of  retreat  firom  Oentreville.  Th^ 
advance  of  Jackson's  column  encountered  the  enemy  at  Ox  Hill,  near  Ger 
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mautowQ,  about  5  p.  h.  Line  of  battle  wa9  at  opce  formed^  aii^two  bri- 
gades  of  A.  P.  Hill's  diviaion,  thofse  of  Branch  and  ]?ield^  were  tbrpwia 
forward  to  attack  the  enemy,  aud'ascertain  bi^  strength  and  portion.  A^ 
cold  and  drenching  rain-stomi  drove  in  tbe  f^oes  of  our  troops  as  they 
advanced  and  gallantly  engaged  the  enemy.  They  were  subsequently  sup- 
]K)rt6d  by  the  brigades  of  Gregg,  Thomas,  and  Pender ;  also  of  Hill's 
division,  which,  with  piurt  of  Ewell's,  became  engaged^  The  conflict  was. 
maintained  by  the  enemy  untU  dark,  wheiji  he  retreated,  having  lost  two 
general  oflScers,  one  of  whom,  Major-Gen.  Kearney,  was  left  dead  on  the 
field.*  Longstreet's  command  arrived  after  the  action  was  over,  and  the 
»eit  morning  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  conducted  his  retreat  so 
rapidly,  that  the  attempt  to  intercept  hiiu  was  abandoned.  The  proximity 
of  Uie  fortifications  around  Alexandria  and  Washington  rendered  farther 
porsnit  useless ;  and  the  Confederates  rested  near  Chantilly,  the  enemy 
being  followed  only  by  the  cavalry,  who  continued  to  harass  him  until  he 
reached  the  shelter  of  his  entrenchments. 

In  the  series  of  engagements  on  the  plains  of  Manassas,  more  than 
seven  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  in  addition  to  about  two  thousand 
wounded  left  in  our  hands.  Thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  of  small  arms,  numerous  colours,  and  a  large  amount  of  stores, 
besides  those  taken  by  Gen.  Jackson  at  Manassas  Junction,  were  captured. 
Pope  confessed  to  a  loss  of  eight  thousand  killed  and  wounded  in  die  bat- 
tle of  the  29th ;  and  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  in  the  series  of 
engagements,  his  total  loss  was  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand. 

He  had  sustained  a  most  decisive  defeat.  It  was  a  dark  hour  for  the 
Northern  people.  Elated  by  Pope's  false  dispatches  from  the  field,  they 
had  been  counting  on  a  splendid  victory,  and  fow  v^ere  prepared  to  hear 
of  the  retreat  and  total  demoralization  of  the  army  in  three  days.  Now 
the  war  was  transferred  from  the  gates  of  Bichmond  to  those  of  Washing- 
toD.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Government  in  the  latter  city  attempted  to 
misrepreseni  the  situation,  and  to  support  Pope's  ludicrous  claim  that  he 
was  a  victor.  Such  a  claim  was  actually  made  by  Pope  even  aiter  he  had 
been  driven  to  Centreville ;  and  the  correspondence  on  that  occasion  be- 
tween him  and  Halleck  might  be  taken  as  a  burlesque  on  Yankee  official 
dispatches,  if  the  originals  did  not  exist  in  Washington.  On  the  night  of 
the  30th  of  August,  Pope,  at  Centreville,  had  dispatched  to  Balleck,  at 
Washington  :  "  I%e  enemy  is  badly  whipped^  and  we  shall  do  well  enough. 
Tyonoibe  uneaey.    We  will  hold  our  own  here.    We  have  delayed  the 

*  €i«D.  Kemej  met  lis  death  in  a  an^^olar  nmmier.  He  was  out  reoonnoiteriiig,  when  be  sad- 
denlj  eame  upon  a  Geoigia  regfanent  PerceiTing  danger,  he  shouted,  **  Don't  fire — Tm  a  friend ! " 
bat  instantly  wheeled  his  hone  round,  and,  lying  flat  down  upon  the  animal,  had  escaped  many 
billets,  whm  one  struck  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  spine,  and,  ranging  upwards,  killed  him  i 
instsatly. 
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deoroe  of  the  Federal  Ezecntiye,  and  oitbena  ordered  to  be  tried  by  military  commlsnoiu 
for  what  they  may  dare  to  speak. 

'*  Believing  that  the  people  of  Maryland  possess  a  spirit  too  lofty  to  submit  to  snob  a 
Gorernment,  the  people  of  the  Soath  have  long  wished  to  aid  yon  in  throwing  off  thia 
foreign  yoke,  to  enable  you  again  to  ei\joy  the  inalienable  rights  of  freemen,  and  restore 
the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  yoor  State.  In  obedience  to  this  wish,  our  army 
has  come  among  yon,  and  is  prepared  to  assist  yon  with  the  power  of  its  arms  in  regain- 
ing the  rights  of  which  yon  have  been  so  ni\|astly  despoiled.  This,  citizens  of  Maryland, 
IS  our  mission,  so  far  as  yoa  are  concerned.  No  restraint  npon  your  free  will  is  intend- 
ed ;  no  intimidation  will  be  allowed  within  the  limits  of  this  army,  at  least.  Mary- 
landers  shall  once  more  e^joy  their  ancient  freedom  of  t^onght  and  speech.  We  know 
no  enemies  among  yon,  and  will  protect  all  of  yon,  in  every  opinion.  It  is  for  you  to 
decide  your  destiny,  freely,  and  without  constraint.  This  army  will  respect  yonr  choice, 
whatever  it  may  be ;  and  while  the  Southern  people  will  rejoice  to  weloome  yon  to  yont 
natural  position  among  them,  they  will  only  welcome  yon  when  yoa  come  in  of  yonr 
own  free  will. 

^*  B.  E.  Lbs,  GeMral  CommandinffJ'^ 

The  response  of  the  people  of  Maryland  to  this  appeal  was  not  what 
Oen.  Lee  had  been  led  to  expect ;  it  was  equivoeal,  timid,  inconsiderable. 
Instead  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  recruits  which  he  had  believed  he 
would  obtain  on  the  soil  of  Maryland,  he  found  the  people  there  content 
.  to  gaze  with  wonder  on  his  ra^ed  and  poorly-equipped  array,  but  with 
little  disposition  to  join  its  ranks.  It  is  true  that  he  had  penetrated  that 
part  of  the  State  which  was  not  well  affected  towards  the  South,  but  in 
close  neighbourhood  and  sympathy  with  Pennsylvania;  and  that  whatever 
Southern  sympathy  there  might  be  in  Eastern  Maryland,  and  in  the  noble 
city  of  Baltimore,  it  could  scarcely  reach  him  wlien  it  was  held  back  at  the 
point  of  tlie  bayonet,  and  suppressed  in  the  shadow  of  Federal  forts.  Fred- 
erick City,  indeed,  was  not  without  some  display  of  welcome.  But  expres- 
sions of  confidence  and  joy  appeared  to  have  been  lost  in  the  one  prevail- 
ing sentiment  of  wonder  that  the  ragged  men,  stained  with  rain,  and  dust^ 
and  dirt,  so  devoid  of  all  the  pomp  of  war,  so  unlike  what  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  of  soldiers,  could  be  the  army  which  had  defeated  in  so 
many  engagements  the  apparently  splendid  troops  of  the  North,  and  which 
had  been  heralded  by  imagination  as  a  shining  host,  bearing  aloft  the 
emblem  of  victory,  and  kindling  in  the  breast  of  the  spectator  the  passion 
lor  glory.* 

*  The  oorreBpondent  of  a  Northern  Jonnud  thus  writes  of  the  q>peanuioe  of  the  fiunooa  JaflkiOB 
•nd  the  troops  he  led  into  Maryland : 

^  Old  Stonewall  was  the  obserred  of  all  obsenrers.  He  was  dressed  in  the  ooarsest  kind  of  home- 
qnin,  seedy  and  dirty  at  that ;  wore  an  old  bat  which  any  Northern  beggar  would  consider  an  insult 
l»  bare  ofifered  him ;  and  in  his  general  appearance  was  in  no  req>ect  to  be  distinguished  from  tbs 
ttongrel,  bare-footed  crew  who  followed  his  fortunes.  I  bad  heard  much  of  the  decayed  appeaianot 
ef  the  rebel  soldiers,  *but  such  a  looking  crowd  1  Ireland  in  her  worst  straits  could  present  no  pam^ 
kl;  aad  yet  they  j^ory  fai  tbdr  shame  1  ** 
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It  had  been  supposed  bj  Oen.  Lee  that  the  advance  upon  Fredericik 
would  lead  to  the  evacuation  of  Martinsburg  and  Harper's  Ferry,  thus 
opening  the  line  of  communication  thi'ough  the  valley.  This  not  having 
occurred,  it  became  necessary  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  tliose  positions, 
before  concentrating  the  army  west  of  the  mountains.  To  accomplish  this 
with  the  least  delay,  *6en.  Jackson  was  directed  to  proceed  with  hie  com- 
mand to  Martinsburg,  and,  after  driving  the  enemy  from  that  place,  to 
move  down  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  upon  Harper's  Ferry.  , 

On  the  14th  of  September  Oen.  Jackson  had  succeeded  in  investing 
Harper's  Ferry,  with  its  garrison  of  nearly  thirteen  thousand  men,  on 
three  sides.  A  division  of  Longstreet's  corps,  under  McLaws,  had  been 
sent  to  attack  and  shut  it  up  on  the  Maryland  side,  and  now  occupied  th^ 
fertile  tract  of  country  which  is  enclosed  by  the  continuation  of  the  Mary- 
land Heights  and  the  South  Mountain  spur  of  the  Blue  Eidge.  The  two 
ranges  run  nearly  parallel  for  a  little  distance  from  the  river,  with  an  in- 
tervening space  of  about  two*  miles  in  breadth,  but  the  South  Mountain 
branches  off  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boonsboro',  foriiiing  what  is  called 
the  «  Pleasant  Valley." 

But  at  tliis  time  occurred  a  most  critical  movement  on  the  part  of  tlie 
enemy,  originating  in  one  of  those  little  accidents  which  sometimes  discon- 
certs the  schemes  of  the  greatest  commanders.  After  the  defeat  of  Pope, 
McCIellan  had  again  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Federal  armies  in  and 
around  Washington.  He  was  evidently  at  a  loss  to  understand  Lee's 
movements ;  he  remained  inactive  for  several  valuable  days  ;  and  be  was 
restrained  by  President  Lincoln's  fears,  who  was  anxious  lest  Gen.  Lee, 
aaviug,  by  a  feint^of  advance  into  Maryland,  drawn  the  army  from  Wash- 
ington, slioald  turn  around  and  capture  the  city  by  a  coup  de  main.  But 
accident,  at  last,  revealed  to  him,  no£  only  the  precise  nature  of  Lee's 
plans,  but  the  exact  disposition  of  his  forces. 


Of  the  curiosity  dispUijed  towards  Jackson,  a  Confederate  officer,  who  shared  the  campaign  in 
Mtrjland,  giTes  the  foUowing  amusing  account : 

**  Crowds  were  continuaUy  hanging  round  his  headquarters,  and  peeping  through  the  windows,  as 
If  anxious  to  catch  him  at  his  **  incantations.'*  Others,  again,  actually  thought  that  he  was  conttn- 
oaOy  praying,  and  imagined  that  angelic  spirits  were  his  companions  and  counsellors ;  and  it  was  not 
Botil  the  great  man  had  mounted  his  old  horse,  and  frequently  aired  himself  in  the  streets,  that  many 
•egu  to  Aink  him  less  than  supernatural  His  shabby  attire  and  unpretending  deportment  quite 
teppninied  the  many  who  expected  to  see  a  great  display  of  gold  lace  and  feathers ;  and  when  lie 
Mderod  his  guards  to  olear.  his  quanerb  of  idle  crowds,  many  went  away  muttering,  *  Oh  1  h6*B  n^ 
great  shakes  after  all  r" 
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A  copy  of  the  order  directing  the  movement  oi  die  army  from  Frod& 
rick  had  been  sent  to  D.  H.  Hill ;  and  this  vain  and  petulant  officer,  in  a 
moment  of  passion,  had  thrown  the  paper  on  the  ground.  It  was  picked 
up  by  a  Federal  soldier,  and  McClellan  thus  strangely  became  possessed 
of  the  exact  detail  of  his  adversary's  plan  of  operations.  • 

His  first  thought  was  to  relieve  Harper's  Feriy.  He  immediately 
began  to  push  forward  rapidly,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  was 
reported  approaching  the  pass  in  South  Mountain  on  the  Boonesboro'  and 
Frederick  road.  By  penetrating  the  mountains  at  this  point,  he  would 
reach  tlie  rear  of  McLaws,  and  be  enabled  to  relieve  the  gamson  at  Har- 
per's Ferry.  To  prevent  this,  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  was  directed  to  guard  the 
Boonesboro'  Gap,  and  Longstreet  ordered  to  march  from  Hagerstown  to  his 
support. 

The  small  command  of  Gen.  Hill  repelled  the  rei>eated  assaults  of  the 
Federal  army,  and  held  it  iu  check  for  five  hours.  Several  attacks  on  the 
centre  were  gallantly  repulsed  by  Colquitt's  brigade,  and  Bodes,  on  tlio 
left,  maintained  his  position  against  heavy  odds  with  the  utmost  tenacity. 
Longstreet,  leaving  one  brigade  at  Hagerstown,  had  hurried  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Hill,  and  reached  the  scene  <jf  action  between  three  and  four,  p.  m. 
His  troops,  much  exhausted  by  a  long,  rapid  marcii  and  the  heat  of  the 
day,  were  disposed  on  both  sides  of  the  turnpike.  The  battle  continued 
with  great  animation  until  night.  On  the  south  of  the  turnpike,  the  ene- 
my was  driven  back  some  distance,  and  his  attack  on  the  centre  repulsed 
with  loss.  His  great  superiourity  of  numbers  enabled  him  to  extend  beyond 
both  of  the  Confederate  flanks.  By  this  means  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  beyond  our  left,  and  pressing  heavily  from 
that  direction,  gradually  forced  our  troops  back,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance. Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  effort  to  force  the  pass- 
age of  the  moimtains  had  failed,  but  it  was  manifest  that,  withoat  rein- 
forcements, we  could  not  hazard  a  renewal  of  the  engagement,  as  the 
enemy  could  easily  turn  either  flank.  Informati6n  was  .also  received  that 
another  large  body  of  Federal  troops  had,  during  the  afternoon,  forced 
their  way  through  Crampton's  Gap,  only  five  miles  in  rear  of  McLaws. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  determined  by  Gen.  Lee  to  retire  to 
Sharpsburg,  where  he  would  be  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy, 
should  he  move  against  McLaws,  and  where  he  could  more  readily  unite 
with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  resistance  that  had  been  offered  to  the  enemy  at  Boonesboro', 
secured  sufficient  time  to  enable  Gen.  Jackson  to  complete  the  reduction 
oi  Harper's  Ferry.  On  the  aflernoon  of  the  14th,  when  he  found  that  the 
troops  of  Walker  and  McLaws  were  in  position  to  cooperate  in  the  attack 
he  ordered  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  enter  Har 
per's  Ferry.    Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  observing  a  hill  on  the  enemy's  extreme  left 
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occupied  by  infantry  without  artillery,  and  protected  only  by  abattis  of 
felled  timber,  directed  Gen.  Pender  with  his  own  brigade,  and  those  ol 
Archer  and  Col.  Brockenbrough,  to  seize  the  crest,  which  was  done  with 
slight  resistance.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  Gens.  Branch  and  Gi*egg 
to  march  along  the  Shenandoah,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  ravines  inn 
tersecting  its  steep  banks,  to  establish  themselves  on  the  plain  to  the  left 
and  rear  of  the  enemy's  works.  This  was  accomplished  during  the  night 
Under  the  direction  of  Col.  Cmtchfield,  Gen.  Jackson's  chief  of  artillery 
ten  gnhs,  belonging  to  Ewell's  division,  were  posted  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Shenandoah,  so  as  to  enfilade  the  enemy's  entrenchments  on  Bolivar 
Heights,  and  take  his  nearest  and  most  formidable  works  in  reverse.  Gen. 
McLaws,  in  the  meantime,  made  his  preparations  t6  prevent  the  force 
which  had  penetrated  at  Crampton's  Gap  from  coming  to  the  relief  of  the 
garrison. 

The  attack  on  the  gannson  began  at  dawn.  A  rapid  and  vigorous  fire 
was  opened  from  the  batteries  of  Gen.  Jackson  and  those  on  Maryland 
and  Loudoun  Heights.  In  about  two  hours  the  garrison  surrendered. 
Seventy-three  pieces  of  artillery,  about  thirteen  thousand  small  arms,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  fell  into  our  hands. 

Leaving  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Federal  troops, 
and  $ecure  the  captured  property,  Gen."  Jackson,  with  his  two  other  divi- 
sions, set  out  at  once  for  Sharpsbu^g,  ordering  Gens.  McLaws  and  Walker 
to  follow  without  delay.  Gen.  Jackson  arrived  early  on  the  16th,  and 
Gen.  Walker  came  up  in  the  afternoon.  The  progress  of  McLaws  was 
slow,  and  he  did  not  reach  the  battle-field  at  Sharpsburg,  until  some  time 
after  the  engagement  of  the  17th  began. 
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Qen.  Lee  was  now  prepared  to  deliver  battle,  and  to  meet  the  mighty 
Federal  host  witli  about  forty  thousand  men.  McClellan's  force  was  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  ninety  thousand  men.  We  have  placed  here  the  own 
o&icial  estimate  of  each  commander  of  the  strength  of  his  respective  army, 
as  the  justest  exhibition  of  the  disproportion  of  the  forces  joined  in  the 
battle  of  Sharpsburg. 

The  commands  of  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill  occupied  a  position  along 
the  range  of  hills  between  the  town  and  the  Antietam,  nearly  parallel  to 
the  course  of  that  stream  ;  Longstreet  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Boones- 
boro',  and  Hill  on  the  left.  The  extreme  left  was  held  by  Jackson,  liia 
right  resting  upon  the  Hagerstown  road,  and  his  left  extending  towards 
the  Potomac. 

As  the  sun  of  the  17th  September  rose,  the  batteries  on  either  side  opened 
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ftre.  The  heaviest  fire  of  the  enemy'a  artillery  Vias  directed  againat  owl 
left,  fuid,  under  cover  of  it,  a  large  force  of  infantry  attacked  Gen.  Jack- 
son. This  heroic  commander  held  the  s^trongefit  part  of  a  line  which  ex- 
tended over  four  miles.  The  advance  of  the  enemy  wf^  met  by  his  troops 
with  the  utmost  resolution,  and  for  several  hours  the  conflict  raged  with 
great  fury  and  alternate  success.  Hood's  two  brigades  were  moved  to  tha 
support  of  Jackson.  The  enemy's  lines  were  broken  and  forced  back ;  but 
Oeah  numbers  advanced  to  their  support,  and  the  Federals  btsgan  to  gain, 
ground.  The  desperate  resistance  they  encountered,  however,  delayed 
tiieir  progress  until  the  troops  of  Gen.  McLaws  arrived,  and  those  of  Gen. 
Walker  could  be  brought  from  the  right.  With  tliese  timely  reinforce- 
ments the  tide  changed ;  the  Confederates  again  advanced,  and  the  enemy 
were  driven  back  in  confusion,  closely  followed  by  our  troops,  beyond  the 
position  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  The  enemy  ro- 
ue wed  the  assault  on  our  left  several  times,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss. 
He  finally  ceased  to  advance  his  infiemtry,  and  for  several  Lours  kept  up  a 
furious  fire  from  his  numerous  batteries,  under  which  our  troops  held  their 
position  with  great  coolness  and  courage. 

The  attack  on  our  left  was  speedily  followed  by  one  in  heavy  force  om 
the  centre.    This  was  met  by  part  of  Walker's  division,  and  the  brigades 
of  G.  B.  Anderson  and  Rodes,  of  D.  H.  Hill's  command,  assisted  by  a  few^ 
pieces  of  artillery.    The  enemy  was  repulsed,  and  retired  behind  the  crest 
of  a  hill,  from  which  they  kept  up  a  desulto;ry  fire. 

Gen.  B.  H.  Anderson's  division  came  to  Hill's  support,  and  formed  in 
rear  of  his  line.  At  this  time,  by  a  mistake  of  orders.  Gen.  Ilodes'  brigade 
was  withdrawn  from  its  position.  The  i^nemy  immediately  pressed  through 
the  gap  thus  created,  and  G.  B.  Anderson's  brigade  was  broken,  and  re- 
tired. The  heavy  masses  of  the  enemy  again  moved  forward,  being  op- 
posed only  by  four  pieces  of  artillery,  supported  by  a  few  hundreds  of 
men,  belonging  to  different  brigades.  The  firm  front  presented  by  this 
small  force,  and  the  well  directed  fire  of  the  ai'tillery,  under  Captain  Mil- 
ler, of  the  Washington  Artillery,  and  Captain  Boyce's  South  Carolina 
battery,  checked  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
lialf  he  retired. 

While  the  attack  on  tli^  centre  and  left  was  in  progress,  the  enemy 
made  repeated  efforts  to  force  the  passage  of  the  bridge  over  the  Antietam, 
opposite  the  right  wing  of  Gen.  Longstreet.  commanded  by  Brig.-Gen.  D. 
B.  Jones.  This  bridge  was  defended  by  Gen.  Toombs  with  two  regiments 
pf  his  brigade.  GeA.  Toombs'  small  command  repulsed  five  different 
l^ssaults,  made  by  a  grei^tly  superiour  force,  and  maintained  its  positioJi 
with  distinguished  gaUantry. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  began  to  extend  his  line,  as  if  to  cross  tlie 
^ntietam  below  the  bridge,  and  at  four,  p.  m.^  Toombs'  regiments  retired 
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from  tbe  position  they  had  do  bravely  held.  The  enemy  immediately 
crossed  tlie  bridge  in  large  numbers,  and  advanced  against  Gen.  Jones, 
who  held  the  crest  with  less  than  two  thousand  men.  After  a  determined 
and  brave  resistance,  he  was  forced  to  give  way,  and  the.  enemy  gained  tne 
Btfmmit. 

Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  had  arrived  from  Harper's  Ferry,  having  left  that 
place  at  half-past  seven,  a.  m.  He  was  now  ordered  to  reinforce  Gen, 
tfones.  Hill's  batteries  were  thrown  forward,  and  united  their  fire  with 
those  of  Gten.  Jones.  The  progress  of  the  enemy  was  immediately  arrest- 
ed, and  his  line  began  to  waver.  At  this  moment  Gen.  Jones  ordered 
Toombs  to  charge  the  flank,  while  Archer,  supported  by  Branch  and  Gregg, 
moved  upon  the  front  of  the  Federal  line.  The  enemy  made  a  brief  resist- 
ance, then  broke,  and  retreated  in  confusion  towards  the  Antietam,  pur- 
sued by  the  troops  of  Hill  and  Jones,  until  he  reached  the  protection  of 
the  batteries  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  the  enemy  had  massed  a  number  of  bat- 
teries to  sweep  the  approaches  to  the  Antietam,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which  the  corps  of  Gen.  Porter,  which  had  not  been  engaged,  now  ap- 
peared, to  dispute  our  advance.  Our  troops  were  much  exhausted,  and 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  fatigue  and  the  casualties  of  battle.  Under 
tliese  circumstances,  it  was  deemed  injudicious  to  push  our  advantage 
further,  in  the  face  of  fresh  troops  of  the  enemy  much  exceeding  the  num- 
ber of  our  own.    They  were  accordingly  recalled. 

This  repulse  of  the  enemy  ended  the  engagement.  The  sum  of  the 
day's  work  was,  that  every  effort  of  the  enemy  to  dislodge  us  from  our 
position  had  been  defeated  with  severe  loss.  The  conflict  had  been  pro- 
tracted and  sanguinary.  The  spoils  of  the  victory  were  not  great.  ^  A  few 
prisoners  and  guns  were  taken.  As  for  our  loss,  it  had  indeed  been  heavy, 
amounting  to  not  less  than  two  thousand  killed  and  six  thousand  wounded ; 
including  among  the  former,  two  general  ofiiccrs,  Gens.  Branch  and  Starke. 
The  Federals,  having  been  the  assailants,  their  loss  was  yet  more  severe, 
reaching  the  terrible  aggregate  of  twelve  thousand  dead  or  disabled  men. 
Tlieir  sacrifice  of  ofBcers  had  been  serious.  Gens.  Mansfield  and  Keno 
were  killed,  and  twelve  other  Generals  were  among  the  wounded. 

Gen.  Lee  had  especial  reasons  for  not  renewing  the  battle  the  next  day. 
The  arduous  service  in  which  his  troops  had  been  engaged,  their  great 
pri'^atioiis  of  rest  and  food,  and  the  long  marches,  without  shoes,  over 
mountain  roads,  had  greatly  reduced  their  ranks  before  the  action  began  ; 
and  they  had  been  seriously  diminished  in  the  terrible  action  they  had  just 
fought.  Although  too  weak  to  assume  the  offensive.  Gen.  Lee  awaited 
without  apprehension  a  renewal  of  the  attack.  The  day  passed  without 
any  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  who,  from  the  reports  re- 
eeived,  was  expecting  tlie  arrival  of  reinforcements.    As  Gen.  Lee  could 
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'  Dotlook  for  a  material  increase  of  strength,  and  the  enemy's  numbers  could 
be  largely  and  rapidly  augmented,  it  was  not  thought  to  be  prudent  to  wait 
until  he  should  be  ready  again  to  oflfer  battle.  During  the  night  of  the 
18th  September,  his  army  was  accordingly  withdrawn  to  the  sonth  side 
of  the  Potomac,  crossing  near  Shepherdstown  without  loss  or  molestation. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  by  what  successive  steps  the  North  constructed 
the  pretence  of  a  victory  at  Sharpsburg.  McClellan  never  claimed  a  vic- 
tory until  assured  of  Lee's  retreat  into  Virginia.  On  the  19th,  he  tele- 
graphed to  Washington  :  "  I  do  not  know  if  the  enemy  is  falling  back  to 
an  interiour  position,  or  recrossing  the  river.  We  may  safely  claim  the  vic- 
tory as  ours."  He  did  not  assert  this  until  more  than  thirty  hours  had 
elapsed  subsequent  to  the  engagement  at  Sharpsburg  t  Some  few  hours 
after  the  above  telegram,  he  consoled  the  authorities  at  Washington  by 
saying :  "  Our  victory  is  complete !  The  enemy  is  driven  back  into  Vir- 
ginia.   Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  are  now  safe  I  " 

If  McClellan  was  under  the  impression  that  he  had  won  a  victory,  he 
showed  but  little  disposition  to  improve  it,  or  to  gather  its  fruits.  He  at- 
tempted no  pursuit ;  and  when,  some  days  later,  a  force  he  had  thrown 
across  the  Potomac  was  dislodged  by  an  attack  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  he 
wrote  to  Washington  asking  for  reinforcements ;  and  on  the  27th  Septem- 
ber renewed  the  application,  stating  his  purpose  to  be  to  hold  the  anny 
where  it  was,  and  to  attack  Lee,  should  he  attempt  to  recross  into  Mary- 
land.  Meanwhile  the  Confederate  army  moved  leisurely  towards  Mar- 
tinsburg,  and  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Winchester,  to 
recruit  after  a  campaign  which  has  few  parallels  in  history  for  active  ope- 
ration and  brilliant  results. 


OHAPTEB    XIX. 

I  WMTBiar  THBA.TBB  OF  THS  WAB. — ^YALLBT  OF  THS  MISSISSIPPI. — ^BTAOTTATIOTI  Of 
OOBIHTH.— rIMPORTAirr  OBJXOTS  OF  THE  MOTBMSNT. — ^ITS  6U0GB8S. — THB  HALLBOK-FOPB 
DISPATCH. — AK  EHOBMOUS  FALSEHOOD.—- OEK.  BEAUBEOARD^S  COMMENTS  ON  IT.^APTUBB 
OF  MEMPHIS. — AN  UNEQUAL  FIGHT  ON  THE  RIYEB. — BOMBARDMENT  OF  YIOKBBURO. — 
OBBAT  IMPOBTANCB  OF  THIS  POINT. — PBBPABATIONS  FOB  ITS  DEFENCE  BY  YAN  DOBN. — 
THB  IRON-CLAD  ABKANSAS. — SHE  BUNS  THB  GAUNTLET  OF  THE  BNEMY^S  FLEET. — THBILL- 
OfO  SCENE  OF  THE  ADYENTUBE. — FAILUBE  OF  THE  FIRST  ATTEMPT  OF  THE  ENEMY  UPON 
YIOK8BUBO. — ENGAGEMENT  AT  BATON  BOUGE.— iSUCOESS  OF  BBEOKINRIDGE^S  ATTACK. — 
HE  WAITS  FOB  THB  IBON-CLAD  ABKANSAS. — SHE  BECOMES  UNMANAGEABLE  AND  18  FIBED 
BY  HBB  CREW. — ^WITHDBAWAL  OF  BBEOXINBIDGB  FBOM  BATON  BOUGE.^-CON  FEDERATE 
OCCUPATION  OF  POBT  HUDSON. — THB  KENTUCKY  CAMPAIGN.^-GEN.  BRAGG  IN  COMMAND 
OF  TBB  OONFEDEBATE  ARMY  IN  THE  WEST. — HOW  GEN.  BEAUBBGABD  WAS  BETIBED. — 
BBAGO'S  PLAN  OF  OPEBATIONS  AGAINST  KENTUCKY. — MORGAN^B  BAID. — DISPOSITION  OF 
THB  FBDBBAL  FOBCBS  WEST  OF  THE  ALIJEGHANY  MOUNTAINS. — OO-OPEBATION  OF  KIRBT 
SMITH  WITH  BBAOG^S  COLUMN. — ^BATTLE  OF  BICHMOND. — KIBBY  SMITH  IN  A  POSITION 
TO  THBBATBN  BOTH  CINCINNATI  AND  LOUISTILLB. — BBAGG^S  MOYEMENT  TO  INTEBCEPT 
BUBIX. — TUB  LATTEB  CONCENTBATING  AT  BOWLING  GBEEN. — GBEAT  SUCCESS  OF  BBAGG^d 

MOYEMENT  80  FAB HIS    BOASTFUL    DISPATCH   TO    BICHMOND.— HIS  POLITICAL   OBJECT 

HI  fMYADING  KENTUCKY. — HIS  PBOCLAMATION  AT  GLASGOW. — BUBBENDEB  OF  THE 
FBDBBAL  GABBISON  AT  MUMFORDSYILLE. — ^BBAGG's  WHOLB  ABMY  BETWEEN  NASH- 
YILLB  AND  LOUISYILLE. — HIS  SPLENDID  OPPOBTUNITY. — HE  DOES  NOT  USB  IT. — HE 
PBBMR^  BUBLL  TO  PASS  TO  L0UI8YILLB  WITHOUT  A  BATTLE. — ^HIS  WEAK  EXCUSE  FOB 
A  FATAL  KBBOUB.— ^THB  FEDEBAL8  NOW  ABLE  TO  BBSUME  THE  OFFENSIYB  IN  KENTUCKY. 
— ^BBAOG^S  UNCEBTAIN  M0YEMENT8. — HIS  DISABBANGED  PLAN  OF  BATTLE.— GEN.  POLKAS 
DI80BEDIENCB  OF  0BDBR8. — BATTLE  OF  PEBBYY1LLE. — BBAGG^S  UNFORTUNATE  DI8TBIBU- 
tlON  OF  FOBCES. — MISAPPBBHBNSION  OF  KIBBY  SMITH. — WITHEBS'  DIYI8I0N  NOT  IN 
TSB  FIGHT. — THB  ENEMY  DBIYEN. — ABRIYAL  OF  ANOTHEB  OF  HIS  COBPS  UPON  THE 
FIELD. — BBAOG  BET1BB8  UPON  BBYANTSYILLB.— HE  DETEBMINXS  TO  EYACUATB  KENTUCKY. 
— ^BBTBBAT  THROUGH  CUMBEBLAND  GAP. — ^DISAPPOINTMENT  AT  BICHMOND. — EBBOUR8 
OF  THE  KENTUCKY  CAMPAIGN. — HOW  FAB  IT  WAS  A  CONFEDERATE  SUCCESS. — ITS  LARGE 
OAFTUBES. — ^NORTH  ALABAMA  AND  MIDDLB  TENNBSSEE  BEDEEMED. — BBAGG  IN^  FBONT 
OF  NASH YILLB.— OPEBATIONS  IN  THB  SOUTHWEST.— BATTLE  OF  COBINTH. — M0YKMENT8 
OF  YAN  DOBN  AND  PBICB. — THB  AFFAIB  OF  1UKA. — YAN  DOBN's  BEASONS  FOR  ATTACK- 
ING OOBOTTH. — GALLANT  AND  IMPBTUOUS  OHABGX  OF  PBICB'b  TBOOPS. — THE  8BC0ND 
day's   FIQHT.— MISMAHAGBMENT   of   THB   ATTACK  OH  THB  KNBMT's  WOBKS.— TEBBIBLB 
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8LAT7QHTBB  AT  OOLLBOB  BILL. — THE  bONVBDBBATBS  RSPULSED.— AFFAIR  ON  THB  HATOHIS 
BiyBR.~YAK  DOBN^S  BETBEAT.— BBYIBW  OF  THB  8TJMMBB  AlTD  AUTUMN  OAMPAIOBB  Ol 
1862.— GLOBT  OF  THB  OONFBDEBATB  ABMB. — BBFLBOTION  OF  .THE  LONDON  TIMB8  ON  THX 
"  NEW  NATIONALITT." 

While  the  events  we  have  related  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  were 
taking  place  in  Virginia  and  on  its  borders,  an  important  campaign  was 
occurring  in  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  River ;  and  while  Lee  entered  Maryland,  Bragj^ 
invaded  Kentucky,  threatening  the  line  of  the  Ohio,  thus  in  every  directioi 
bringing  the  front  of  the  war  to  the  enemy's  own  territory.  But  before 
reaching  that  period  wherein  tiie  Confederate  arms  in  the  West  were 
carried  to  the  frontier,  as  b j  a  parallel  movement  with  the  operations  in 
Virginia,  it  is  necessary  to  recount  a  number  of  preceding  events  in  the 
Western  theatres  of  the  war,  in  which  the  lights  of  victory  and  shadows 
of  defeat  were  strangely  mingled. 


EVACUATION  OIT  OOBINTH. 

At  the  last  point  of  our  narrative  of  operations  in  the  West,  Gten, 
Beauregard  was  holding  Corinth;  an  important  strategic  position,  pro- 
tecting his  communications  by  the  two  railroads  intersecting  there.  The 
trans-Mississippi  campaign  being  considered  closed  for  some  time.  Price 
and  Van  Doru,  with  a  division  of  Missourians  and  some  Arkansas  troops, 
had  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  joined  Beauregard,  with  a  view  of  ope- 
rating on  the  east  bank  of  the  riv^.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the 
immense  forces  of  Grant  and  Buell,  combined  under  command  of  Halleck, 
were  slowly  advancing.  The  movement  of  the  enemy  threatened  Bean- 
regard's  left,  along  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  while  he  had  already 
pushed  along  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  camping  about  three 
miles  from  Corinth.  To  foil  the  design  of  the  enemy ;  to  protect  his 
most  important  line  of  Southern  communication ;  to  obtain  a  better 
position  to  fortify ;  and  to  secure  the  health  of  his  troops,  Gen.  Beau- 
regard decided  to  evacuate  Corinth.  Tlie  objects  of  the  movement  were 
all  important.  Our  main  railroad  communication  with  Bichmond  via 
Chattanooga,  was  in  the  enemy's  possession,  and  the  bnly  lihe  of  com- 
munication we  now  had  with  the  Confederate  capital  was  the  devious 
*one,  by  way  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  Georgia.  Corinth  was  inde* 
fensible.  It  was  a  wretched  site  for  a  camp,  utterly  destitute  of  water, 
good  or  bad,  and  what  little  could  be  obtained,  was  scooped  up  from  the 
sand,  or  from  pools  fed  by  occasional  rains. 

The  evacuation  was  commenced  on  the  30th  of  May.    Remaining  in 
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rear  of  the  Tusctimbia  and  its  afflnents,  some  six  miles  from  Corinth,  long 
enough  to  collect  stragglers,  Gen.  Beauregard  resumed  his  march,  con- 
centrating his  main  forces  at  Baldwm.  On  the  7th  of  June  he  left  Bald- 
win, it  offering  no  advantages  of  a  defensive  character,  and  assembled 
the  main  body  of  his  forces  at  Tupelo.  The  position  selected  was  an 
excellent  one  to  protect  the  south  branches  of  the  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans  railroads.  The  movement  of  Gen.  Beauregard  was  a  surprise 
to  the  enemy,  and  a  decided  success.  His  effective  force  did  not  exceed 
forty-seven  thousand  men^  of  all  arms,  and  he  had  skilfully  avoided  attack 
from  an  enemy  superiour  in'  numbers.  By  holding  Corinth,  he  had  gained 
time,  and  held  the  enemy  in  check  without  a  battle ;  and  by  retreating 
when  &e  did,  he  out-generaled  Halleck,  rendered  him  powerless  to  move, 
and  saved  Mississippi  from  the  inroad  of  a  large  army,  which  would  have 
followed  him  into  the  interiour  at  an  earlier  season  of  the  year,  but  was 
now  unable  to  do  so,  from  weakened  forces  and  the  great  heats.* 

Gen.  Halleck  attempted  to  break  the  news  of  his  discomfiture  by  a 
flaming  official  despatch  to  Washington,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Oen.  John  Pope,  then  acting  under  him,  to  one  of  the  most  monstrous 
falsehoods  of  the  war.  This  false  despatch  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Fed- 
eral method  in  dealing  with  the  facts  of  the  war,  that  it  may  be  copied 
here  for  a  general  lesson  to  the  reader : 

*  The  oorrespondent  of  a  Northern  journal  thos  betrays  the  diaappointment  of  the  enemy,  aii>l 
he  damage  to  h!s  expectations  and  phms  in  Beauregard's  evacuation  of  Corinth : 

**I  went  ail  over  the  tented  field  of  the  enemy— all  over  the  fortifications— all  over  the  town- 
talked  with  the  frank  druggist  and  the  sturdy  Irishman  tliat  had  worked  upon  the  railroad.  And  so 
do  I  write  what  I  saw  in  grief,  mortification,  chagrin,  and  shame.  I  said  yesterday :  *  PU  write  no 
more ;  others  may ;  I  can't  Patriotism  will  not  let  me  write  what  I  have  seen,  and  can  swear  to.' 
When  1  write  such  words  as  I  am  sometimes  compelled  to,  if  I  write  at  all,  I  am  afraid  lest,  m  ex- 
posing mifitary  imbecility,  I  shall  wound  and  damage  our  beautiful  commonwealth,  tliat  struggles  so 
ueoietidously  for  existence  and  perpetuity. 

"  But  I  do  religiouidy  believe  that  it  is  best  now  for  the  commonwealth  to  hear  and  heed  what  is 
bitter,  undisputed  fact — the  Ckmfederate  strategy  since  the  battle  of  Shiloh  has  been  as  successful  as 
H  has  been  superiour.  Taking  the  enemy's  stand-pobt,  and  writing  when  and  where  I  do,  I  cannot 
poodbly  imagine  how  it  could  have  been  more  eminent  for  perfection  and  success.  Taking  our, 
stand-pofait^-the  stand-point  of  the  Union's  hopes  and  Halleck's  fame-^I  cannot  possibly  imagine 
how  it  could  have  been  more  mortifyingly  disastrous.  If  the  attack  at  ShOoh  was  a  surprise  to  Oen. 
Orant,  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  was  no  less  a  surprise  to  Gen.  Halleck.  If  the  one  ruined  Grant, 
the  other  has  laid  out  in  pallid  death  the  military  name  and  fame  of  Mijor-Gcn.  Halleck. 

'*  The  druggist  says  he  was  two  weeks  getting  away.  But  aside  from  such  testimony,  could  the 
ftrmy  of  Bcaur^ard  be  removed  so  cleanly,  and  completely,  and  noiselessly,  during  a  night,  or  day 
and  night,  or  two  days  and  two  nights  ?  Did  it  require  the  tremendous  concussion  of  the  magudne 
explosion  to  get  into  our  ears — what  we  could  not  get  into  our  eyes— the  evacuation  ?  Why,  that 
was  the  last  act  of  the  mortifying  drama.  On  Friday  morning  we  went  m.  The  prisoners  that  we 
captored  amounted  to  about  four  hundred.  Four  hundred  !  Even  the  beggarly  picket  regiments 
and  fight  artillery  that  fought  us  so  boldly,  got  away.  Those  that  we  caught  declare  that  they  were 
kqit  in  ignorance  of  the  movements  at  Corinth,  and  were  as  much  surprised  at  the  evacuation  as- 
OQ»elves.  Corinth  has  been  searched  in  vam  for  a  spiked  or  disabled  gun.  Shame  on  us,  what  tu 
dean  piece  of  evacuation  it  was." 
21 
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''  Gen.  Pope,  with  forty  tboiuand  men,  is  thirty  miles  south  of  Oorinth,  pushing  tiie 
enemy  hard.  Ue  already  reports  ten  thousand  prisoners  and  deserters  from  the  enemj, 
and  fifteen  thousand  stand  of  arms  captured. 

^  Thousands  of  the  enemy  are  throwing  away  their  arms.  A  farmer  said,  that  when 
Beauregard  learned  that  CoL  Elliot  had  out  the  railroad  on  his  line  of  retreat,  he  became' 
frantic,  and  told  his  men  to  sare  themselves  the  best  way  they  could. 

*^  We  have  captured  nine  locomotives  and  a  number  of  cars.  One  of  the  former  im 
already  prepared,  and  is  running  to-day.  Beveral  more  will  be  in  running  order  in  two 
or  three  days.    The  result  is  all  I  could  possibly  desire. 

*'  H.  W.  IIallbok,  Mc^r-General  (kmmafMng^ 


Gen.  Beauregard's  comments  on  the  above,  published  in  the  Mohils 
£4ffistery  were  to  the  following  effect : 
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**  Gbntlbmen  :  My  attention  has  Just  been  called  to  the  dispatch  of  Migor-Gen.  Hal- 
kck,  commanding  the  enemy^s  forces,  which,  coming  from  such  a  source,  is  most  remark- 
able in  one  rcHpect — ^that  it  contains  as  many  misrepresentations  as  lines. 

**  Gen.  Pope  did  not  *  push  hard  ^  upon  me  with  forty  thousand  men  thirty  miles  fttnn 
Corinth  on  the  4th  inst,  for  my  troops  occupied  a  defensive  line  in  the  rear  of  *  Twenty 
Mile  Greek,*  less  than  twenty-five  miles  from  Corinth,  until  the  8th  inst,  when  the  want 
of  good  water  induced  me  to  retire  at  my  leisure  to  a  better  position.  Moreover,  if  Gen. 
Pope  had  attempted,  at  any  time  during  the  retreat  from  Corinth,  to  push  hard  upon 
nio,  I  would  have  given  him  such  a  lesson  as  would  have  checked  his  ardour ;  but  ha 
was  careful  to  advance  only  after  my  troops  had  retired  from  each  successive  position. 

**  The  retreat  was  conducted  with  great  order  and  precision,  doing  much  credit  to  the 
officers  and  men  under  my  orders,  and  must  be  looked  upon,  in  every  reject,  by  the 
country,  as  equivalent  to  a  brilliant  victory. 

'*  Gen.  Pope  must  certainly  have  dreamed  of  taking  ten  thousand  prisoners  and  fifteen 
tlionsand  stand  of  arms ;  for  we  positively  never  lost  them;  About  one  or  two  hundred 
stragglers  would  probably  cover  all  the  prisoners  he  took,  and  about  ^ve  hundred  dam- 
aged muskets  is  all  the  arms  he  got.  These  belonged  to  a  convalescent  camp,  four  miles 
south  of  Corinth,  evacuated  during  the  night,  and  were  overlooked  on  account  of  the 
darkness.  The  actual  number  of  prisoners  taken  during  the  retreat  was  about  equal  on 
both  sides,  and  they  were  but  few. 

*'  M;ijor-Gen.  Halleok  must  be  a  very  credulous  man,  indeed,  to  believe  the  absurd 
story  of '  that  farmer.'  Efe  ought  to  know  that  the  burning  of  two  or  more  cars  on  a 
railroad  is  not  sufficient  to  make  *  Beauregard  frantic '  and  ridiculous,  especially  when  I 
expected  to  hear  every  moment  of  the  capture  of  the  marauding  party,  wliose  departure 
from  Farmington  had  been  communicated  to  me  the  day  before,  and  I  had  given,  in  con* 
sequence,  all  necessary  orders ;  but  a  part  of  my  forces  passed  Booneville  an  hour  before 
the  arrival  of  Colonel  Elliot's  command,  and  the  other  part  arrived  just  in  time  to  drive 
it  away  and  liberate  the  convalescents  captured ;  unfortunately,  however,  not  in  time  to 
save  four  of  the  sick,  who  were  barbarously  consumed  in  the  station-house.  Let  dil. 
Elliot's  name  descend  to  infamy  as  the  author  of  such  a  revolting  deed.  Gen.  Halledt 
did  not  capture  nine  locomotives.  It  was  only  by  the  accidental  destructicm  of  a  bridge, 
before  some  trains  had  passed,  that  he  got  seven  engines  in  a  damaged  condition,  the  ears 
having  been  burned  by  my  orders. 


CAPTUKE   OF   MEMrHIB. 


dit 


*^  Tt  is,  in  fact,  easy  to  see  how  little  the  enemy  respect  trnth  and  justice  when  speak* 
\n^  of  their  military  operations,  especially  when,  tliroagh  inability  or  over-ouofidenoa, 
tUer  meet  with  deserved  failure. 

*'If  the  result  be  all  he  desired,  it  can  be  said  that  M^or-Gen.  Halleck  is  easily 
Mtisfied ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  Government  and  people  will  be  of  the  like 
opfniou. 

^*  I  attest  thai  all  we  lost  at  Corinth  and  diarlng  the  retreai  would  not  amount  to 'ona 
Aay*8  expense  of  his  army.  G.  T.  Bkaubkoabd.^ 


OAPniSE  OF   MEMPHIS. 

A  few  days  after  Gen.  Beaiu'egard's  movement  from  Corinth,  the  city 
of  Memphis  having  been  abandoned  by  the  Confederate  garrison  departing 
to  another  scene  of  action,  was  easily  captured  by  the  large  Federal  fleet 
in  the  Mississippi  Biver.  The  capture  was  made  on  the  6th  of  June. 
The  evacuation  of  Forts  Pillow  and  Randolph  had  taken  place  two  days 
before.  In  the  river  near  Memphis  was  a  small  fleet  of  Confederate  boats. 
It  consisted  of  the  General  Van  Dom,  (flag-ship,)  General  Price,  General 
Bragg,  JeflF.  Thompson,  General  Lovefl,  General  Beauregard,  Sumter,  and 
little  Rebel,  all  under  the  command  of  Com.  Montgomery.  "  Each  of  those 
boats  carried  an  armament  of  two  guns,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jeff. 
Tliompson,  which  had  four. 

The  Federal  gunboats  consisted  of  the  following :  the  gunboat  Benton, 
(Hag-ship  of  Com.  Davis,)  mounting  fourteen  guns^  gunboat  St.  Louis, 
thirteen  guns ;  gunboat  Mound  City,  thirteen  guns ;  gunboat  Louisville, 
thirteen  guns;  gunboat  Cairo,  tliirteen  guns;  gunboat  Carondelct,  thir- 
teen guns;  three  raortar-boats,  and  twenty  rams  and  transports.  This 
overwhelming  force  advanced,  witli  several  of  their  rams  in  front,  their 
iron-clad  gunboats  in  the  centre,  two  and  three  abreast,  and  their  uiortar- 
boats  and  transports  bringing  up  their  rear. 

The  unequal  fight  lasted  but  a  few  houre.  The  Jeff.  Tliompson,  Beau- 
r^ard,  Sumier,  and  Bragg  were  respectively  disabled,  run  ashore,  or  set 
on  fire,  their  crews  meanwhile  escaping  to  the  woods.  The  Jeft'.  Tliompson 
wiw  blown  up,  the  Beauregard  sunk  near  the  shore,  her  upper-works 
rtjniaining  above  the  surface.  The  Sumter  and  Bragg  were  the  only 
boats  that  could  be  brought  off,  and  these  were  subsequently  aiicliored 
in  front  of  the  city,  with  the  odious  flag  of  tlie  invaders  flying  Ht  their 
mast-heads.  Tlie  Confederate  lose  did  not  exceed  fifty  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  one  hundred  prisoners.  On  the  boats  captured  and 
destroyed,  there  was  but  a  small  quantity  of  stores  and  munitions,  and 
everything  in  tho^  city  of  value  to  the  government  had  been  removed. 
Beyond  the  uiero  fact  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  position,  the  victoi7 
of  tlie  enemy  was  a  barren  one. 
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BOMBABDMBNT  OV  YIOKSBUBG. 


But  the  enemy  was  now  to  attempt  a  macb  more  important  step 
towards  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver — a  resnlt  persia- 
tentlj  demanded  bj  the  Northwestern  States  as  the  price  of  their  con- 
tributions to  the  war,  and  their  support  of  the  Administration  at 
Washington. 

Tlie  Confederates  had  been  prompt  to  perceive  the  great  importance 
of  Vicksburg ;  and  on  the  fall  of  New  Orleans,  Gen.  Lovell  had  ordered 
a  detail  of  his  force  to  garrison  the  place  and  construct  works  for  its 
defence.  It  was  the  most  important  point  in  the  Yallej  of  the  Mississippi. 
Thousands  of  men,  supplies,  and  materiel  were  continually  crossing  the 
river — much  of  our  provisions  for  the  armies  in  the  East  and  West  being 
derived  from  Texas,  parts  of  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.  Oould  the  Federals 
obtain  possession  of  Vicksburg,  all  the  agricultural  products  of  the  North- 
em  and  Western  States  would  pass  down  unmolested  to  the  Gulf;  the 
enemy  would  gain  free  access  to  the  whole  river  front,  supply  themselves 
abundantly  with  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  and  other  products,  disjoin  the 
east  and  west  Mississippi  States,  and,  having  the  Confederacy  fairly  on 
its  flanks,  could  operate  with  impunity  upon  numberless  points,  divide 
our  forces,  and  open  a  now  prospect  of  subjugation. 

When  in  the  summer  of  1862,  Gen.  Earl  Van  Dom  was  assigned  to 
the  defence  of  Vicksburg,  he  found  the  city  besieged  by  a  powerful  fleet 
of  war  vessels,  and  an  army.  Many  of  the  citizens  retired  to  the  interiour, 
while  the  Confederate  troops  marched  in,  and  pitched  their  tents  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  hills  adjacent  in  convenient  position  to  support  batteries 
and  strike  assailants.  Breckinridge's  division  occupied  the  city.  Additional 
guns  were  brought  up  from  Mobile,  from  Bichmond,  from  Columbus  and 
elsewhere,  and  put  in  battery,  preparatory  for  a  grand  trial  of  artillery 
with  the  enemy's  fleet. 

The  attacking  force  of  the  enemy  was  at  first  confined  to  Porter's  mortar 
fleet,  and  Farragut's  gunboats,,  with  their  attendant  array  in  transports, 
which  had  ascended  the  river  from  New  Orleans.  The  evacuation  of  Fort 
Pillow,  and  the  fall  of  Memphis,  opened  the  new  danger  of  a  combination 
between  the  upper  and  lower  fieets  of  the  enemy.  The  junction  was 
effected  early  in  July,  and  thus  a  force  of  more  than  forty  gunboats, 
inortar-boats,  rams  and  transports  lay  in  menace  before  the  city.  On 
tlie  12th  of  July  it  opened  fire. 

Wliile  the  enemy  had  been  completing  his  preparations  for  the  bom- 
bardment of  Vicksburg,  the  Confederates  had  been  engaged  in  a  well- 
masked  enterprise,  and  Com.  Lynch  having  improvised  a  ship-yard  near 
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Yazoo  City,  had  been  hard  at  work,  night  and  day,  fitting  out  a  ram, 
called  the  Arkansas.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  Biver,  a  raft  had  been 
built,  to  afford  some  sort  of  protection  to  the  fleet  of  river  passenger  and  . 
freight  boats,  that  had  escaped  from  New  Orleans,  and  were  now  concealed 
in  tJiis  river,  and  to  put  bounds  to  the  enemy's  curiosity.  One  of  these 
vessels  was  razeed  by  Com.  Lynch,  and  the  construction  of  the  ungainly 
Arkansas  begim.  Four  large  guns  were  placed  aboard  ;  and  on  the  15th 
of  July,  Gen.  Yan  Dorn  issued  au  order  to  prepare  her  for  immediate  and 
active  service,  it  being  intended  to  use  her  as  part  of  his  force  for  the 
rel  ief  of  Vicksburg. 

In  the  early  morning  of  this  day,  this  rough  ungainly  vessel,  which  it 
was  anticipated  might  compete  with  the  deeds  of  the  famous  Virginia  in 
Hampton  Roads,  passed  through  the  raft  of  the  Yazoo,  and  commenced 
the  fearful  gauntlet  of  the  enemy's  vessels  drawn  up  in  parallel  lines  to 
receive  her  when  passing  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Frigates, 
rams,  gunboats — all  were  ready  to  annihilate  that  iron-clad  mass  of  timber 
slowly  floating  towards  them.  Presently  an  iron-clad  left  her  position, 
and  boldly  steaming  up  between  the  lines  of  dark  hulls,  opened  fire  at  a 
considerable  distance.  The  Arkansas  was  silent,  and  nothing  was  seen 
bat  a  rush  of  steam  as  the  monster  slowly  entered  the  channel.  Once 
her  bow  gun  was  fired,  smashing  the  boiler  and  machinery  of  one  of  the 
enemy's  vessels.  A  few  moments  more,  and  a  terrific  fire  from  both  of  the 
enemy's  squadrons  was  poured  upon  the  strange  vessel,  which  appeared 
now  as  a  mass  of  sparks  floating  between  parallel  lines  of  curling  smoke. 
On  the  bluff  were  a  thousand  breathless  spectators  of  the  fearful  scene. 
The  Arkansas  moved  on.  Fighting  at  long  range,  the  Federal  fleet  slowly 
followed,  and  the  nearer  she  approached  the  bluff,  the  quicker  the  Arkansas 
fought.  At  last  finding  her  safe  under  the  Confederate  batteries,  the 
enemy  gave  up  the  chase,  and  amid  cheers  from  the  excited  spectators  on 
the  bluff  and  a  salvo  of  artillery,  the  Arkansas  slowly  turned  the  point 
and  was  moored  before  Yicksburg  I 

With  the  failure  to  destroy  or  take  the  Arkansas,  the  siege  of  Yicks- 
burg practically  ended.  The  attack  on  the  batteries  soon  ceased,  and  the 
onemy,  bafiled  and  enraged  by  an  unexpected,  determined  and  persistent 
defence,  vented  his  wrath  in  impotent  and  barbarian  effort  to  destroy  the 
city.  Ob  the  27th  of  July,  both  fieets  disappeared,  foiled  in  their  struggle 
to  reduce  the  place.  The  casualties  on  our  side,  during  the  entire  si^C; 
w^re  twenty-two  killed  and  wounded.  Not  a  gun  was  dismounted,  and 
Vat  two  were  tempoi*arily  disabled. 

4 

ENQAQEMBNT  AT  BATON  BOUGS. 

Satisfied  of  the  enemy's  disappearance  from  Yickeburg,  Gen.  Yaa 
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Dom  resolved  to  Btrike  a  blow  before  ho  had  time  to  organize  and  matiini 
a  new  Bcheine  of  assault.  Tlie  Federals  held  Baton  Booge,  the  capital  of 
Louisiana,  forty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  with  a  land  force  of 
about  tliree  thousand  live  hundred  men,  in  conjunction  with  four  or  five 
gunboats,  and  souie  transports.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  necessity  to  ua 
that  tlie  navigation  of  Red  River  should  be  opened  as  high  as  Yicksbnrg 
Supplies,  much  needed,  existed  there,  difficult  to  be  obtained  from  anj 
other  quarter,  and  strong  military  reasons  demanded  that  we  should  holo 
the  Mississippi  at  two  points,  to  facilitate  communications  and  co-operation 
between  Van  Dorn's  district  and  the  trans-MissiBsippi  department  The 
capture  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  foi-ces  of  the  enemy  at  that  point,  would 
open  the  Mississippi,  secure  the  navigation  of  Red  River,  then  in  a  stato 
of  blockade,  and  might  make  practicable  the  recapture  of  ISTew  Orleans. 

To  secure  these  objects,  orders  were  given  to  Gen.  Breckinridge  to 
move  upon  Baton  Rouge  with  a  force  of  five  thousand  men,  picked  frona 
the  troops  at  Vicksburg,  and  there  was  added  to  his  command  the  effective 
force  of  Gen.  Ruggles,  then  at  Camp  Hoore,  making  a  total  force  of  six 
thousand  men.  To  ensure  the  success  of  the  plan,  the  Arkansas  was  or- 
dered to  co-operate  with  the  land  force  by  a  simultaneous  attack  from  the 
river.  All  damages  sustained  by  the  Arkansas  from  the  fleets  of  the 
enemy  hail  been  repaired,  and  when  she  left  the  wharf  at  Vicksburg  for 
Baton  Rouge,  she  was  deemed  to  be  as  formidable,  in  attack  or  defence,  m 
when  she  defied  a  fleet  of  forty  vessels  of  war,  many  of  them  iron-clads. 

By  epidemic  disease  the  land  force  under  Gen.  Breckinridge  was  re- 
duced to  less  than  three  thousand  eSbctive  men,  within  the  period  of  ten 
^ays  after  he  reached  Camp  l^oore.  Advised,  however,  by  telegram  every 
hour  of  the  progress  of  the  Arkansas  towards  Baton  Rouge,  and  counting 
on  her  co-operation,  Breckinridge,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  August,  de- 
termined to  attack  the  enemy  with  his  whole  effective  force,  then  reduced 
0  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  men.  The  attack  was  gallantly  made; 
and  the  enemy,  driven  from  all  his  positions,  was  forced  to  seek  protection 
under  the  cover  of  his  gunboats. 

Breckinridge  had  listened  in  vain  for  the  guns  of  the  Arkansas.  She 
never  i*eaehed  the  scene  of  contest.  After  arriving  within  a  short  distance 
of  Baton  l^uge,  in  ample  time  for  joint  action  at  the  appointed  hour  of 
attack,  she  had  suddenly  become  unmanageable,  froni  a  failure  in  her 
machinery,  lyhich  all  the  eflforts  of  her  engineers  could  not  repair.  Lieut. 
Stevens,  her  commander,  moored  her  to  the  shore ;  and  on  the  cautioua 
approach  of  the  enemy,  he  landed  her  crew,  cut  her  from  her  mooringBi 
fired  her  with  his  own  hands,  and  turned  l^r  adrift  down  the  river.  With 
every  gun  shotted,  the  Confederate  flag  floating  from  her  prdw,  and  not  a 
man  on  board,  the  Arkansas  bore  down  upon  the  enemy.  It  was  a  strange 
q)ectacle,  this  vessel,  abandoned  by  commander  and  crew,  and  d^dieatoii 
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tp  Sacrifice,  yet  figbtiog  a  battle  like  a  tiling  of  life.  Her  gnus  were  dis- 
diarged  as  tJie  flames  reached  them,  and  when  her  last  shot  was  fired,  the 
4)9^1osioii  of  her  magazine  ended  the  brief  career  of  the  Arkansas. 

Unable,  without  the  co-operatioa  of  this  vessel,  to  penetrate  the  cover 
of  the  enemy's  gunboats,  Gen.  Breokinridge  withdrew  his  troops  at  ten 
o'olock  in  the  morning.  HJe  had  fought  a  brilliant  action,  but  was  unable 
to  pui^oue  his  victory  further.  Our  casualties  amounted  to  four  hundred 
and  sixty-seven.  The  force  of  the  enemy  brought  into  action  was  not  less 
than  forty-five  hundred  men.  We  had  eleven  pieces  of  field  artillery. 
They  brought  to  bear  on  us  not  less  than  eighteen  pieces,  exclasive  of  tibe 
.guns  of  the  fleet.  In  one  respect  the  contrast  between  the  opposing  forces 
was  very  strking.  The  Federal  troops  were  well  clothed,  and  their  en- 
campments showed  the  presence  of  every  comfort  and  even  luxury.  Our 
men  had  little  transportation,  inditferent  food,  and  no  slielter.  Half  of- 
them  had  no  coats,  and  hundreds  of  tliem  were  without  either  shoes  or 
Books ;  yet  no  tr6ops  ever  behaved  with  greater  gallantry,  and  even  reck- 
lo^  audacity. 

.  Advised  of  the  result  of  Gen.  Breckinridge's  expedition.  Gen.  Van  Doni 
immediately  ordered  the  occupation  of  Port  Hudson,  a  point  selected  for 
its  eligibility  of  defence,  and  for  its  capacity  for  offensive  annoyance  of 
the  enemy,  established  batteries,  manned  them  with  experienced  gunners, 
9J^  guarded  them  by  ^n  adequate  supporting  force,  holding  Baton  Bouge, 
in  the  meanwhile,  in  menace.  Th^  effect  of  these  operations  was  the  evae- 
Qfition  of  Baton  Bouge  by  the  enemy,  and  his  disappearance  from  the 
ICississippi  between  the  capital  of  Louisiana  and  Yicksburg.  The  results 
.sought  by  the  movement  against  Baton  Bouge  were  thus,  to  a  great 
extent,  obtained.  The  Confederates  held  two  points  of  the  Mississippi- 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  of  distance  intervening— unmolested  by  the 
enemy,  and  closed  to  him.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  from 
the  mouth  of  Bed  Biver  to  Yicksburg,  was  opened  to  our  commerce,  giving 
us  also  the  important  advantage  of  water  connection,  by  the  latter  river, 
with  the  most  unportant  portion  of  the  trans-Mississippi  region,  from  \vhich 
indispensable  supplies  were  drawn. 


THE  KSiirnJCKT  CAMPAIGSr. 

But  while  the  Confederate  situation  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  was  thiia 
ifUJsfiEtctory,  Gen.  Bragg,  ^ho  now  commanded  the  whole  Confederate 
army  of  the  West,  in  place  of  Gen.  Beauregard,  was  preparing  for  an  im- 
portant campaign,  the  object  of  which  was  to  relieve  Western  Tennessee 
and  Alabama  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy  by  an  advance  against  Ken- 
tacky,  with  possibly  the  ultimate  object  of  capturing  and  holding  Louia 
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rille  on  the  Ohio,  and  occnpjing  permanently  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
State. 

In  the  lull  of  operations  incident  to  the  pofidtion  of  his  army  at  Tnpelo, 
after  the  successfol  evacuation  of  Corinth,  Gen.  Beauregard  had  sought  to 
recuperate  his  health  by  a  short  respite  from  duty.  He  turned  over  the 
command  to  Gen.  Bragg,  with  instructions  looking  to  the  preparation  of 
the  army  for  the  field  at  once  on  his  return,  which  he  anticipated  would 
be  in  three  weeks.  But  no  sooner  had  President  Davis  heard  of  this  step, 
than  he  telegraphed  Gen.  Bragg  to  assume  permanent  command— taking 
the  opportunity  to  inflict  upon  Gen.  Beauregard  a  mark  of  his  displeasure, 
and  in  fact  to  encourage  the  curious  report  in  Richmond  that  he  had  be- 
come insane,  and  was  no  longer  fitted  for  a  command. 

Gen.  Bragg^s  expedition  was  preceded  by  extended  raids  of  Morgan  and 
Forrest  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  former,  who  had  at  first  at- 
tracted attention  as  a  captain  of  irregular  cavalry,  and  was  now  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Confederate  service,  in  the  month  of  July,  with  a  force  num- 
bering less  than  two  entire  regiments  of  cavalry,  penetrated  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  passed  through  seventeen  towns,  destroyed  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  United  States  property,  and  returned  to  Tennessee  with  a  loss  in 
all  his  engagements  of  -not  more  than  ninety  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing. 

The  campaign  of  Gen.  Bragg  was  to  take  place  amid  intricate  and 
formidable  combinations  of  the  enemy.*  In  the  country  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany the  Federal  Government  had  prepared  an  extensive  progralkime  of 
operations.  In  the  south.  Gen.  Butler  occupied  New  Orleans,  whilst 
Admirals  Farragut  and  Porter  guarded  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and  bom- 
barded Vicksburg.  Commanding  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Corinth,  with  his  advance  as  far  south  as  Holly  Springs  and 
his  right  at  Memphis,  was  Gen.  Grant,  with  Gens.  Sherman,  Rosecrans, 
and  McClemand  under  his  command.  Further  east  was  the  Federal 
Gen.  Mitchell,  between  Corinth  and  Chattanooga,  opposed  to  a  small  force 
under  Gen.  Adams ;  whilst  threatening  Eastern  Tennessee,  was  Buell's 
army,  and  occupying  Cumberland  Gap,  was  Gen.  Morgan. 

Early  in  August  four  divisions  of  Bragg's  command  were  concentrated 
near  Chattanooga,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
baggage  train,  which  necessarily  moved  across  the  country  by  land.  A 
conference  was  held  here  with  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  commanding  the  De- 
partment of  East  Tennessee ;  and  it  was  soon  determined  that  all  his  force 
should  be  used  to  operate  upon  the  enemy's*  left  at  Cumberland  Gap,  and 
he  was  requested  to  confer  with  Brig.-Gen.  Humphrey  Marshall,  command- 
ing in  Southwestern  Virginia,  with  whom  he  was  already  in  correspond- 
ence, to  scpurt^  his  co-operation  also  in  the  movement. 

After  retuiiung  to  Knoxville,  Gen.  Smith  asked  for  further  assistaned ; 
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tnd  two  fine  brigades,  wider  Brig.-Gen.  P.  R.  Cleburne  and  Col.  Preston 
Smith  were  sent  to  him,  in  addition  to  the  division  which  had  gone  from 
Tupelo.  The  remainder  of  Bragg's  immediate  command,  the  Army  of  the 
Mississippi,  divided  between  Maj.-Cren.  Polk  and  Hardee,  made  every 
preparation,  and  awaited  only  its  baggage  train  and  artillery  to  cross  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  enter  npon  its  arduous  yid  perilous  campaign  o^er 
the  mountains  dividing  East  and  Middle  Tennessee. 

The  movement  of  the  artillery  and  wagons  across  the  mountain  region 
of  North  Alabama  having  been  successfully  accomplished,  late  in  August, 
Bragg  commenced  crossing  the  river  at  Chattanooga,  with  very  limited 
means.  The  enemy,  with  a  largely  superiour  force,  occupied  the  lines  of 
the  railroads  from  Decatur  to  Bridgeport,  Alabama,  from.  Decatur  to  Nash- 
ville, and  from  Nashville  to  Stevenson,  with  large  detached  commands  at 
McMinnville  and  Cumberland  Gap.  Having  crossed  the  river  at  Chatta- 
nooga, the  column  took  up  its  line  of  march  on  the  28th  August,  over 
Waldron's  Ridge  and  the  Cumberland  Mountain  for  Middle  Tennessee. 
Gen.  Kirby  Smith  had  already  successfully  passed  through  Northeastern 
Tennessee,  and  gained  the  rear  of  Cumberland  Gap,  held  by  the  enemy  in 
strong  force  well  fortified. 

Leaving  a  suflScient  force  to  hold  the  enemy  in  observation,  his  dis- 
lodgment  being  considered  impracticable.  Smith  moved,  as  authorized, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  command,  on  Lexington,  Kentucky.  This  rich 
coimtry,  full  of  supplies  so  necessary  to  us,  was  represented  to  be  occupied 
by  a  force  which  could  naake  but  feeble  resistance.  Hurrying  forward  by 
forced  marches  through  a  wild  and  mountainous  country,  the  Confederates 
appeared  in  front  of  the  town  of  Richmond  on  the  29th  of  August. 
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Gen.  Cleburne's  division,  which  was  in  advance,  came  upon  the  enemy's 
advance  about  six  miles  from  Richmond,  early  in  the  day,  and  drove  it 
from  the  field,  before  .the  remainder  of  the  column  was  brought  into  action. 

Falling  back  about  three  miles  and  a  half,  and  receiving  reinforceinents, 
the  enemy  again  made  a  stand,  and  were  again  driven  from  the  field  in 
confusion.  Gen.  Smith  did  not  pursue  rapidly,  and  the  enemy  formed  his 
line  of  battle  in  the  outskirts  of  Richmond,  his  forces  having  swelled  to  the 
number  of  ten  thousand  men.  Gen.  Nelson  commanding. 

The  enemy's  centre  and  left  was  here  attacked  by  Preston  Smith's 
division,  while  Churchill,  with  a  brigade,  moved  to  the  left.  Under  the 
combined  attack,  the  Federals  were  utterly  routed,  and  retreated  in  terrible 
confusion.  A  detachment  of  Confederate  cavalry  came  in  upon  their 
flank,  and  scattered  them  in  all  directions,  capturing  all  their  artillery 
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fd\i\  IraiDs.  iNot  a  regimeat  escaped  in  order.  In  the  last  engagcnleu^  w« 
took  prisoners  from  thirteen  regiments.  Our  loss,  killed  and  wounded, 
was  about  four  liundred  ;  that  of  the  enemy  over  one  thousand,  and  his 
prisiuiers  about  live  thousand.  The  immediate  tinits  of  the  victory  were 
nine  pieces  of  artillery,  some  ten  thousand  small  arms,  and  lai*ge  quantities 
of  .supplies. 

Pushhig  forward  from  ^Richmond,  the  Confederate  force  entered  Lex* 
ington  on  the  2d  September,  and  Frankfort  on  the  17th,  and  was  thus  in  a 
position  to  threaten  either  Cincinnati,  about  eighty  miles,  or  Louisville, 
about  fifty  miles  distant. 

The  movement  of  Kirby  Smith  made  it  necessary  for  Gen.  Bragg  to 
intercept  Gen.  Buell,  now  rapidly  moving  towards  Nashville,  or  to  move 
towards  the  right,  so  as  to  secure  a  junction  with  Smith  when  necessary. 
Oq  reaching  Middle  Tennessee,  it  was  found  that  the  enemy's  main  force, 
by  use  of  railroads  and  good  turnpikes,  had  concentrated  in  Nashville,  and 
was  strongly  fortified.  With  a  heavy  demonstration  against  this  position, 
Bragg's  force  was  thrown  rapidly  to  Glasgow,  reaciiing  that  point  tlie  13th 
of  September,  before  any  portion  of  the  enemy  p:issed  Bowling  Green. 
As  soon  as  the  movement  was  discovered,  the  enemy  moved  in  haste  by 
rail  and  turnpike,  but  reached  Bowling  Green  only  in  time  to  find  tlic 
Confederates  had  seized  and  now  held  both  roads  near  Cave  City. 

So  far  the  Confederate  movements  in  Kentucky  were  a  decided  success, 
and  promised  the  most  important  results.  The  enemy's  communications 
were  severed,  and  his  forces  separated,  whilst  our  own  connections  wei'e 
secured.  Without  firing  a  gun,  we  nad  also  compelled  the  evacuation  of 
all  Northern  Alabama  and  Middle  Tennessee,  south  of  the  Cumberland. 
On  the  12th  September,  Bragg  sent  a  fulsomb  despatch  to  Richmond, 
greatly  exciting  the  hopes  of  the  Government  there.  He  telegraphed : 
"  My  advance  will  be  in  Glasgow  to-day,  and  I  shall  be  with  them  to- 
morrow ;  my  whole  force  will  be  there  on  the  14th.  We  shall  then  be 
between  Buell  and  Kirby  Smith,  for  which  I  have  been  struggling.  The 
troops  are  in  good  tone  and  condition,  somewhat  footsore  and  tired,  bat 
cheerful.  They  have  submitted  most  heroically  to  privations  and  hard- 
ships, and  have  maintained  their  reputation  for  discipline.  Our  greatest 
wimt  has  been  breadstuffs,  but  we  shall  be  in  a  plentiful  country  at  Glas- 
gow and  beyond.  With  arms  we  can,  not  only  clear  Tennessee  and  .Ken- 
tucky, but  I  confidently  trust,  hold  them  both.  Gen.  Buell,  with  the 
largjer  portion  of  his  army,  is  concentrating  at  Bowling  Green.  From 
Glasgow  we  can  examine  him  and  decide  on  the  future." 

Gen.  Bragg  had  a  political  object  in  invading  Kentucky,  which  was  to 
afford  a  rallying  point  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  Secession  sentiment 
of  the  State.  From  his  headquarters  at  Glasgow  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
informing  the  people  of  Kentucky  that  he  had  come  with  the  Confoderatt 
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Winy  <)f  the  West  to  o.ffer  them  an.opportuiiity  to  free  themselves  from  tl^B 
tyranny  of  a  despotic  rul^.  They  came  not  as  conquerours  or  despoilers, 
bat  to  restore  to  them  tlie  liberties  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  fi 
cmel  and  relentlesa  foe ;  .to  gu^aranty  to  all  the  sanctity  of  their  homes  and 
altars^  to  punish  with  a  rod  of  iron  the  despoilers  of  their  peace,  and  to 
Avenge  the  cowardly  insults  to  their  women. 

On  the  17th  September,  the  Federal  garrison  at  Mumfordsville  snrreii- 
dered  to  Gen.  Bragg's  advanced  divisions.  Hardee's  wing  moved  by  Cave 
City,  direct  upon  Mumfordsville,  and  Polk,  by  another  road,  crossed  the 
river  some  miles  to  the  right,  and  gained  the  enemy's  rear  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  16th,  An  immediate  demand  for  tlie  surrender  of  the  garrison  was 
made,  and  the  next  morning  an  unconditional  surrender  was  obtained. 
Ve  secured  4,267  prisoners,  10  pieces  of  artillery,  5,000  small  arms,  an^ 
a  proportional  quantity  of  ammunition,  horees,  mules,  and  military  stores. 

Bragg's  whole  army  was  now  on  the  road  between  Nashville  and 
Louisville — the  road  by  which  Buell  would  be  forced  to  march  if  he  sought 
to  mterpose  his  army  between  the  Confederates  and  tlie  Ohio.  It  was 
apparently  an  excellent  opportunity  of  striking  not  only  a  military  but  a 
political  blow  against  the  Federal  cause  in  Kentucky.  Bragg  might  press 
oil,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Kirby  Smith,  capture  Louisville,  or  he  might, 
•with  equal  forces,  meet  Buell  in  the  field,  and  force  him  back  to  NashviUo. 
He  adopted  neither  course.  After  the  success  of  Mumfordsville,  he  suf- 
fered Buell  and  his  wagon  trains  to  pass  between  him  and  the  Ohio  River, 
almost  within  sight  of  his  Imes,  while  he  marched  away  to  Bardstown,  and 
thence  to  Frankfort.  Thus  Buell  entered  Louisville,  and  Gen.  Morgan, 
who  had,  by  Kirby  Smith's  advance,  been  cut  off  with  his  detachment  at 
Cumberland  Gap,  effected  his  retreat  to  Cincinnati ;  the  first  road  between 
Nashville  and  Louisville  having  been  left  open  by  Bragg's  marcli  to  Frank- 
fort from  the  west,  the.  second  between  Cumberland  Gap  and  Nashville  by 
Kirby  Smith's  march  to  the  same  point  from  the  east,  the  great  oppor- 
tonity  of  the  Kentucky  campaign  was  lost,  and  the  Federals  were  able  to 
resume  the  offensive  in  that  State. 

The  remarkable  failure  of  Gen.  Bragg  to  deliver  battle  at  Mumfords- 
ville was  the  subject  of  much  censure  and  criticism,  which  never  obtained 
any  reply  from  him  but  a  weak  and  insufiicient.  explanation  in  his  official 
report  He  there  alleged  that  his  movement  towards  Bardstown  was  to 
procure  subsistence ;  that  his  army  was  reduced  to  three  days'  rations,  and 
that  ^^  a  serious  engagement  would  not  fail,  whatever  its  results,  to  materi- 
ally cripple  him." 

.6en.  Polk,  left  at  Bardstown  in  command,  was  directed  by  Gen.  Bragg, 
if  pressed  by  a  force  too  large  to  justify  his  giving  battle,  to  fall  back  in 
the  direction  of  the  new  depot,  near  Bryantsville,  in  front  of  which  it  wa^ 
proposed  to  concentrate  for  action.    Arriving  in  Lexington  on  the  1st 
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October,  Gen.  Bragg  met  the  Provisional  (lovemor  of  the  State,  who  had 
previously  been  invited  to  accompany  him,  and  arranged  for  his  installa- 
tion at  the  Capitol  on  the  4th.  The  available  forces  of  Kirby  Smith,  just 
returned  to  Lexington,  were  ordered  immediately  to  Frankfort.  Learning 
of  a  heavy  movement  of  the  enemy  from  Louisville,  Gen.  Bragg  ordered 
Polk,  "  to  move  from  Bardstown  with  his  whole  available  force,  by  way 
of  Bloomfield  towards  Frankfort,  to  strike  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear,'* 
and  informed  him  that  Smith  would  attack  in  front. 

The  plan  of  battle,  however,  was  disarranged,  as  Polk,  after  a  council 
of  his  officers,  decided  not  to  risk  the  attack,  but  to  move  as  originally  in- 
structed by  Bragg  towards  Harrodsburg.  Proceeding  rapidly  to  that  point 
himelf,  Gen.  Bragg  was  met  there  by  Polk  on  the  6th  of  October,  with  the 
head  of  the  column  which  had  marched  from  Bardstown  on  the  3d.  It 
was  now  determined  to  concentrate  all  the  forces  in  front  of  Lexington, 
and  to  make  a  battle  there.  But  before  this  order  was  put  in  full  opera- 
tion, information  was  received  that  the  enemy,  in  limited  force,  was  press- 
ing upon  Gen.  Hardee  at  Perryville ;  that  he  was  nowhere  concentrated 
against  us,  but  was  moving  by  separate  columns ;  his  right  near  Lebanon, 
a  corps  in  front  of  Perryville,  and  his  left,  two  entire  corps,  extending  by 
way  of  Macksville  to  Frankfort,  a  line  of  at  least  sixty  miles. 

Written  orders  were  given  to  Gen.  Polk  to  move  Cheatham's  division, 
now  at  Harrodsburg,  back  to  Perryville,  and  to  proceed  to  that  point  him- 
self, "  attack  the  enemy  immediately,  rout  him,  and  then  move  rapidly  to 
join  Maj.-Gen.  Smith,"  as  before  ordered ;  and  it  was  added,  "  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  this  movement."  Meanwhile,  during  the  same  day,  Gen. 
Bragg  had  received  repeated  and  urgent  applications  from  Gen.  Smith 
\  (near  Frankfort)  by  express,  representing  the  enemy  to  be  in  strong  force 
in  his  immediate  front,  and  earnestly  asking  for  reinforcements.  Accord- 
ingly, Withers'  division  had  been  detached  and  sent  to  him,  and  was  far 
on  the  way  thither  at  the  time  when  the  movement  to  Perryville  was 
ordered. 

BATTLE  OF    PEBBYVILLB. 

* 

It  thus  happened  that  by  misapprehension,  Bragg  had  made  an  unfor- 
tunate distribution  of  his  forces,  and  deceived  as  to  the  real  strength  of  the 
enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  Perryville,  was  forced  to  give  battle  there  at  seri- 
ous disadvantage.  Polk  arrived  at  Perryville  with  Cheatham's  division 
before  midnight  of  the  7th,  and  the  troops  were  placed  by  Gen.  Hardee  in 
tlie  line  of  battle  previously  established.  Our  forces  now  in  this  position 
consisted  of  three  divisions  of  infantry,  abont  14,500 — and  two  small 
brigades  of  cavalry,  about  1,500  strong. 

It  was  past  noon  of  the  8tli  October  when  the  action  commenced.     Il 
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was  fongbt  bj  our  troops  with  a  gallantry  and  persistent  determination  to 
conquer,  which  the  enemy  could  not  resist;  and  though  he  was  largely 
more  than  two  to  our  one,  he  was  driven  from  the  field  with  terrible  loss. 
Xight  closed  the  operation  just  as  a  third  corps  of  the  eilemy  threw  the 
head  of  its  columns  against  our  left  flank.  We  had  entire  possession  of 
the  battle-field,  witb  thousands  of  the  enemy's  killed  and  wounded,  several 
batteries  of  artillery,  and  six  hundred  prisoners. 

lii  the  progress  of  the  engagement,  we  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  expose 
our  left  flank  to  the  third  corps  under  McOook,  just  arrived  from  tlie  direc- 
tion of  Lebanon.  Gen.  Bragg,  therefore,  caused  our  line,  which  rested 
upon  the  field  till  midnight,  to  fall  back  to  its  original  position. 

Assured  that  the  enemy  had  concentrated  his  three  corps  against  him, 
and  finding  that  his  loss  had  ali-eady  been  quite  heavy  in  the  unequal  con- 
ten  against  the  two  corps  under  Crittenden  and  Gilbert,  Gen.  Bragg  gave 
tlie  order  to  fall  back  at  daylight  on  Harrodsburg,  and  sent  instructions  to 
Smith  to  movje  his  command  to  form  a  junction. with  him,  at  that  place. 
Thence,  on  the  11th,  the  whole  force  was  retired  upon  Bryantsville. 

Gen.  Bragg  was  now  no  longer  able  to  attack  and  rout  an  enemy 
largely  supeiiour  in  numbers ;  and  to  evacuate  Kentucky  had  become  an 
imperative  necessity.  The  season  of  autumnal  rains  was  approaching; 
the  rough  and  uneven  roads  leading  over  the  stupendous  mountains  of 
Eastern  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  to  and  through  Cumberland  Gap,  would 
then  become  utterly  impassable  to  an  army.  Should  Bragg  remain  till 
then,  and  meet  with  a  reverse,  his  army  would  be  lost.  Accordingly  all 
necessary  arrangements  were  made,  and  the  troops  put  in  motion  by  two 
(dnmns,  under  Polk  and  Smith,  on  the  13th  October  for  Cumberland  Gap. 
After  a  rapid  march,  with  some  privations  in  the  absence  of  baggage 
tram^,  which  had  been  sent  ahead,  the  Confederate  forces  passed  the  Gap 
with  immaterial  loss  from  the  19th  to  the  24th  of  October. 

This  retreat  of  Bra^  was  certainly  a  sore  disappointment.to  the  hopes 
which  his  first  movements  in  Kentucky  had  occasioned  and  his  sensational 
despatches  had  unduly  excited.  His  campaign  was  long  a  theme  of  vio- 
lent criticism  in  the  Confederacy.  The  detachment  of  Kirby  Smith  and 
the  operation  on  diflferent  lines  in  Kentucky  ;  the  loss  of  the  opportunity 
at  Mumfordsville ;  and  the  failure  to  assemble  all  the  Confederates  in  the 
field  at  Penyville,  were  pointed  out  as  so  many  errours  in  the  campaign. 
But  the  popular  mind  in  criticising  military  operations  is  too  prone  to  for 
l^t  what  isr  accomplished,  while  pointing  out  what  might  have  been  al.- 
tempted.  The  Kentucky  campaign  was  in  a  great  measure  a  Confederate 
success.  Tliongh  compelled  to  yield  a  portion  of  the  valuable  territory 
from  which  we  had  driven  the  enemy,  tjie  fruits  of  the  campaign  were 
large.  With  a  force  enabling  us  at  no  time  to  put  more  than  forty  thou- 
Huid  men,  of  all  arms,  and  in  all  places  in  battle,  we  had  redeemed  North 
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Alabama  and  Middle  Tennessee,  and  had  recovered  poflsession  of  Cumbef 
land  Gap,  the  gateway  to  the  heart  of  the  Ooiifederacy.  We  had  killed, 
woniided,  and  captured  no  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  enemy; 
taken  over  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  s^ventieen  thousand  small  arms,  some 
t^o  million  cartridges  for  the  same ;  destroyed  some  hundreds  of  wagons, 
and  brought  oft*  several  hundred  more,  with  their  teams  and  harness  coria- 
plete ;  replaced  our  jafded  cavalry  horses  by  a  finfe  mount ;  lived  two  montha 
upon  supplies  wrested  from  the  etiemy's  possession ;  secured  material  to 
clothe  the  army ;  and,  finally,  soured  subsistence  from  the  redeemed 
country  to  support  not  only  Bra^^s  army,  but  also  large  forces  in  other 
parts  of  the  Confederacy.  In  four  weeks  after  passing  Cumberland  Gap, 
Bragg's  army  was  found,  with  serried  ranks,  in  front  of  the  enemy  at  Nash- 
ville ;  better  organized,  better  disciplined,  better  clothed  and  fed,  in  better 
health  and  tone,  and  in  larger  numbers  than  when  it  entered  on  the  cam- 
paign, though  it  had  made  a  march  at  least  three  times  as  long  as  that  of 
the  oheiny  in  reaching  the  same  point,  and  was  moreover  entirely  self- 
sustained. 


OPERATIONS  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST. — ^BATILE  OF  OOBINTH. 

When  Gen.  Bragg  moved  into  Kentucky,  he  left  to  Van  Dom  and 
Price  the  enemy  in  West  Tennessee.  These  orders  were  however  changiBd, 
and  Price  was  directed  to  follow  Rosecrans  across  the  Tennessee  Biver 
into  Middle  Tennessee,  whither  it  was  then  supposed  he  had  gone.  To 
make  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  Price,  Gen.  Van  Dorn  marched  his 
whole  command  on  the  20th  day  of  September  to  within  seven  miles  of 
Bolivar,  driving,  three  brigades  of  the  enemy  back  to  that  place,  and 
forcing  the  return  from  Corinth  of  one  division,  which  had  been  sent  there 
to  strengthen  Grant's  army. 

Gen.  Price,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  marched  in  the  direction  of 
[uka,  to  cross  the  Tennessee,  but  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  Hose 
crans  had  not  crossed  that  stream.  This  oflScer,  in  connection  with  Gmnt, 
attacked  him  on  the  19th  day  of  September,  and  compelled  him  to  fall 
back  towards  Baldwin,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  On  the  25th 
Van  Dom  received  a  despatch,  by  courier,  from  Price,  stating  that  he 
was  at  Baldwin,  and  was  then  ready  to  join  with  his  forces  in  an  attack  on 
Corinth,  as  had  been  previously  suggested.  The  forces  met  at  Ripley,  on 
the  28th  September,  according  to  agreement,  and  marched  the  next  morn- 
ing towards  Pocahontas,  which  place  was  reached  on  the  1st  October. 

The  disposition  of  the  enemy's  forces  at  this  time  was  as  foUowa: 
Shennan,  at  Memphis,  with  about  six  thousand 'men ;  Ilurlburt,  afterwarda 
Ord,  at  Bolivar,  with  about  eight  thousand  ;    Grant  (headquarters  at  Jack 
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wn),  \irith  abont  three  thonsand ;  Roflecrans  at  Corintb,  with  about  fifteetf 
thousand,  together  with  the  following  outposts,  viz. :  Bienzi,  twenty-five 
Imndred  ;  Bamsville,  Jacinto,  and  Inki^  abont  six  thonsand  ;  at  important 
bridges,  and  on  garrison  duty,  about  two  or  three  tliousand,  making  in  thcf 
aggregate  about  forty-two  thousand  (42,000)  men  in  West  Tennessee. 
Memphis,  Jackson,  Bolivar,  and  Oorinth  were  fortified,  the  works  mourit- 
iDg  siege  guns,  the  outposts  slightly  fortified,  having  field  pieces.  Mem- 
phis, Bolivar,  and  Corinth  are  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  chord  of  which, 
iit>in  Memphis  to  Corinth,  makes  an  angle  with  a  due  east  line  about  fifteen 
degrees  south.  Bolivar  is  about  equi-distant  from  Memphis  and  Corinth, 
somewhat  nearer  the  latter,  and  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  Hatchie  River' 
and  the  Mississippi  Central  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

It  was  a  situation  in  which  the  enemy  could  scarcely  determine  at 
what  point  the  Confederates  would  make  their  principal  attack.  In  the 
event  of  operations  being  conducted  against  Bolivar,  Rosecrans  was  pre- 
pared to  fall  on  the  Confederate  right  rear,  whilst  if  Corinth  should  be  at- 
tacked, a  similar  duty  would  devolve  on  the  garrison  of  Bolivar. 

Gen.  Van  Dom  determined  to  attempt  Corinth.  He  had  a  reasonable 
hope  of  success.  Field  returns  at  Ripley  showed  his  strength  to  be- abont 
twenty-two  thousand  men.  Rosecrans  at  Corinth  had  abont  fifteen  thou* 
Band,  with  about  eight  thousand  additional  men  at  outposts,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  distant.  He  might  surprise  him,  and  carry  the  place  be- 
fore these  troops  could  be  brought  in.  Van  Dorn  therefore  marched 
towards  Pocahontas,  threatening  Bolivar,  then  turned  suddenly  across  the 
Hatchie  and  Tuscumbia,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  October,  attacked 
Corinth  without  hesitation,  and  did  surprise  that  place  before  the  outpost 
garrisons  were  called  in. 

Rosecrans'  forces  occupied  a  position  outside  the  defences  of  the  town, 
tlirce  divisions  forming  the  first  two  lines,  and  one  division  slightly  in  rear 
a*  a  QQserve.  He  was  anxious  "to  retire  slowly  within  the  inner  line  of 
works,  and  gave  ordersto  that  effect ;  but  Price's  troops,  fiushed  with  the 
excitement  of  an  attack,  and  anxious  to  wipe  out  the  recollection  of  their 
repulse  at  luka,  advanced  rapidly,  and  pressed  hai*d  on  the  Federal  centre, 
capturing  two  guns  from  Davies'  division,  and  driving  the  Federals  within 
their  inner  line  of  redoubts: 

Gen.  Van  Dom  anticipated  an  easy  success  on  the  following  morning, 
and  telegraphed  to  Richmond  the  announcement  of  a  great  victory.  It 
would  seem  that  he  was  entirely  unaware  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy^- 
woiks  at  Corinth,  and  of  the  trial  which  yet  i-emained  for  the  courage  amV 
devotion  of  his  troops. 

The  Confederate  plan  of  battle  for  the  next  day  was,  that  Price  should 
c^pcD  with  a  large  battery  of  artillery,  and  then  attack  in  force  with  his 
left,  and  that  while  thus  engaged,  Loyell's  division  should  press  forward, 
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and  attack  wUh  vigour  on  our  right.  Gen.  Hebert,  who  commanded  a 
division  on  the  left,  was  to  lead  in  the  attack.  Daylight  came,  and  there 
was  no  attack  on  the  left.  Of  this  failure  to  execute  his  orders,  Oen.  Yan 
Dorn  sajs,  in  his  official  report :  ^^  A  staff  officer  was  sent  to  Hebert  to 
inquire  the  catise.  That  officer  could  not  be  found.  Another  messenger 
was  sent,  and  a  third  ;  and  about  seven  o'clock  Gen.  Hebert  came  to  my 
headquarters,  and  reported  sick."  Gen.  Price  then  put  Brig.-Gen.  Gremi 
in  command  of  the  left  wing ;  and  it  was  eight  o'clock  before  the  proper 
dispositions  for  the  attack  at  this  point  were  made.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
centre,  held  by  Maury's  division,  became  engaged  with  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters, and  the  battle  was  brought  on,  and  extended  along  the  whole 
centre  and  left  wing.  One  brigade  after  another  went  gallantly  into  the 
action,  and,  pushing  forward  through  direct  and  cross-fire,  over  every  ob- 
stacle, reached  Corinth,  and  planted  their  colours  on  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  enemy^  A  hand  to  hand  contest  was  being  enacted  in  the  very 
yard  of  Gen.  Bosecrans'  headquarters,  and  in  the  streets  of  the  town. 
Hie  enemy  was  followed  and  driven  from  house  to  house  with  great 
slaughter.  In  the  town  were  batteries  in  mask,  supported  by  heavy  re- 
serves, behind  which  the  retreating  enemy  took  shelter,  and  which  opened 
upon  our  troops  a  most  destructive  lire  at  short  range.  The  heavy  guns 
of  College  Hill — the  enemy's  most  important  work — were  for  a  moment 
silenced,  and  all  seemed  about  to  be  ended,  when  a  heavy  fire  from  fresh 
troops  from  luka,  Burnsville,  and  Bienzi,  that  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
Corinth  in  time,  poured  into  our  thinned  ranks. 

Our  troops  gave  way.  They  were  pushed  down  College  Hill,  and 
followed  by  die  enemy  tlirough  the  woods  and  over  the  ground  they  had 
gained  by  such  desperate,  courage.  At  the  very  time  the  day  was  lost, 
Lovell's  division  was  advancing,  and  was  on  the  point  of  assaulting  the 
enemy's  works,  when  he  received  orders  to  throw  one  of  his  brigades 
(Villepigues')  rapidly  to  the  centre,  to  cover  the  broken  ranks  thrown 
back  from  CorJnth.  The  movement  was  well  executed,  and  tlie  enemy 
did  not  dare  to  press  his  success. 

The  next  day  it  was  determined  by  Van  Dorn  to  fall  back  towards 
Bipley  and  Oxford,  and  thus  again  take  jposition  behind  the  lagoons  and 
swamps  of  Mississippi.  The  movement  was  accomplished  with  but  little 
molestation  from  the  enemy,  beyond  an  affair  in  crossing  the  Hatchie,  in 
wliich  Gen.  Ord,  who  commanded  the  enemy's  advance,  was  held  in  check 
and  punished.  The  following  was  found  to  be  our  loss  in  the  severest  con* 
'  diets  with  the  enemy,  and  on  the  march  to  and  from  Corinth,  viz. :  killed, 
594 ;  wounded,  2,162  ;  prisoners  and  missing,  2,102.  One  piece  of  artil- 
lery was  driven  in  the  night  by  a  mistake  into  the  enemy's  lines,  and  cap- 
tured. Four  pieces  were  taken  at  the  Hatchie  bridge,  the  horses  being 
shot.    Two  pieces  of  artillery  were  captui'ed  from  the  enemy  at  Corinth 
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by  Oten.  Lovell's  division,  one  of  which  was  brought  off.  Five  pieces  were 
also  taken  by  Gen.  Price's  corps,  two  of  which  were  brought  off — thus 
reenlting  in  a  loss  to  us  of  onlv  two  pieces.  The  enemy's  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded,  by  his  own  account,  was  2,127.  We  took  over  three 
hundred  prisoners. 

The  retreat  from  Corinth  was  not  a  rout.  But  the  engagement  there 
was  a  serious  disaster  to  the  Confederates,  and  cost  Van  Dom  his  com- 
mand ;  censured  as  he  was  for  having  carried  his  men  against  works,  the. 
strength  of  which  he  had  underrated,  and  then  having  failed  to  make 
proper  combinations  in  the  attack.  This  event  may  be  said  to  have  closed 
for  some  time  the  campaign  in  the  West.  It  had  not  completed  all  the 
expectations  of  the  Southern  public.  It  is  t^ue  that  the  country  between 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  was  re-occupied  by  the  Confederate  forces ; 
but  the  decisive  event  of  the  campaign  was  the  retreat  from  Kentucky, 
and  as  public  expectaticm  in  the  South  had  been  disappointed  when  Lee 
retired  across  the  Potomac,  so  did  it  experience  a  similar  feeling  when  it 
was  known  that  Bragg  had  retreated  through  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 

These  were  the  two  turning-points  of  the  autunm  campaigns  of  1862. 
Whatever  the  territorial  results  of  these  campaigns,  their  moral  effect  was 
great,  and  the  position  of  the  Confederates  was  now  very  different  from 
what  it  had  been  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  glory  of  their  arms 
now  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world.  They  had  carried  their  arms 
from  Chattanooga  to  Louisville,  and,  although  forced  to  retire,  had  proved 
that  the  subjugation  of  the  West  was  a  task  which  the  enemy  had  only 
commenced.  They  had  ndsed  the  siege  of  Richmond,  threatened  Wash- 
ington, and  beaten  the  enemy  back  in  that  quarter  to  what  had  been  the 
threshold  of  the  war.  The  London  Times  declared  that  the  history  of 
these  campaigns  comprised  a  list  of  military  achievements  almost  without 
parallel,  and  added :  "  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  new  nationality, 
or  its  subsequent  claims  to  the  respect  of  mankind,  it  will  assuredly  begin 
Its  career  with  a  repntation  for  genius  and  valour  which  the  most  famoui 
nations  may  envy." 

22 
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About  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  two  heavy  battles  were  fought  on  the 
two  main  theatres  of  the  war,  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  were  the  great 
topics  of  the  period  referred  to. 


OPERATIONS  IN  YIBGINIA. — ^BATILB  O?  FBEDEBIOKSBTTBO. 

After  Lee's  retreat  into  Virginia,  McOlellan  appeared  to  be  concen- 
trating in  and  near  Harper's  Ferry,  but  made  no  forward  movement.  On 
the  Cth  October  President  Lincoln  had  ordered  an  immediate  advance, 
recommending  that  McCIellan  shonid  take  the  interionr  line  between 
Washington  and  Lee's  forces,  and  make  an  early  battle.  McCIellan  hesi- 
tated, and  seemed  disposed  to  spend  time  in  complaints  of  inadequate  sup- 
plies, and  in  incessant  demands  for  reinforcements.  Meanwhile,  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  and  ^designs  of  the  enemy,  Gen.  Lee  ordered  the  famous 
cavalry  commander  Gen.  Stuart  to  cross  tlie  Potomac  above  Willianisport, 
to  reconnoitre  the  Federal  positions,  and,  if  practicable,  to  enter  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  do  all  in  his  power  to  impede  and  embarrass  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy.  The  order  was  executed  with  skill,  address,  and 
courage.  Gen.  Stuart,  with  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  passed 
through  Maryland,  occupied  Ohambersburg,  and  destroyed  a  large  amount 
of  public  property,  making  the  entire  circuit  of  Gen.  McClellan^s  army, 
and  thwarting  all  the  arrangements  by  which  that  commander  had  report- 
ed his  capture  certain.    , 

About  the  last  of  October,  the  Federal  army  began  to  incline  eastward- 
ly  from  the  mountains,  moving  in  the  direction  of  Warrenton.  As  soon  as 
this  intention  developed  itself,  Longstreet's  corps  was  moved  across  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  about  the  3d  of  November,  took  position  at  Culpepper 
Court  Hoiise,  while  Jackson  advanced  one  of  his  divisions  to  the  east  side 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  enemy  gradually  concentrated  about  Warrenton, 
his  cavalry  being  thrown  forward  beyond  the  Rappahannock,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Culpepper  Court  House,  and  occasionally  skirmishing  with  our 
own,  which  was  closely  observing  his  movements. 

Here  McClellan's  hesitation  and  timidity  were  very  evident.  Weeks 
wore  on  without  any  decided  movement.  The  beautiful  autumn  weather 
had  passed,  without  any  demonstration  of  moment  from  the  enemy,  and 
now  cold,  bleak  November  whistled  over  the  fields  and  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia. But  on  the  5th  of  November  there  was  an  unusual  sensation  and 
stir  in  the  Federal  camp,  for  on  that  day  a  messenger  arrived  at  Warren- 
ton, and  delivered  to  McCIellan  an  ord\&r  to  resign  the  command  of  the 
army  to  Gen.  Burnside,  and  to  report  himself  at  Trenton  in  New  Jei-sey. 
The  order  was  unexpected.   Whatever  the  military  demerits  of  McCIellan, 
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ifc  was  nndoubtedly  designed  at  Waslungton  as  a  coup  d^etat^  \i^ith  reference 
to  the  fi^ll  elections  of  1862^  and  influenced  by  the  argament  that  a  time 
^fhen  the  Adoiinistration  party  Wjas  incurring  defeat  in  the  elections,  it 
was  dangerous  to  allow  a  political  opponent  to  possess  the  confidence  and 
to  hold  the  cliief  command  of  the  main  army. 

Oen.  Burnside  found  at  his  command  a  splendid  army.  It  was  now 
divided  into  three  graiid  divisions,  each  consisting  of  two  corps,  and  com- 
manded by  Gens.  Sumner,  Hooker,  and  Franklin.  It  was  at  once  pro- 
posed by  Burnside  to  move  from  Warrenton  to  a.  new  line  of  operations, 
and  to  make  a  campaign  on  the  Lower  Rappahannock,  His  plan  was  to 
march  rapidly  down  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  to  cross  by  means  of  pon- 
toons at  Fredericksburg,  and  to  advance  on  Richmond  by  Hanover  Court 
House.  For  this  plan  of  operations  against  the  Oonfederate  capital,  the 
advantages  ^ere  claimed  that  it  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  long  linea 
of  communication  which  wpuld  have  to  be  held,  in  case  of  a  movement 
against  Richmond  by  Gbrdonsville ;  that,  in  fact,  the  Federal  army,  after 
arriving  a(  Fredericksburg,  would  be  at  a  point  nearer  to  Richmond  than 
it.  would  be  even  if  it  should  take  Gordonsville ;  and  that  it  would  all  the 
time  be  aq  neiar  Washington  as  would  be  the  Confederates,  thus  covering 
that  city  and  defeating  the  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  line  of  the 
Peninsular  campaign* 

On  the  15th  November,  it  was  known  by  Gen.  Lee  that  the  enemy 
was  in  motion  towards  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  and  one  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  with  a.battery  of  light  artillery,  was  sent  to  reinforce  the 
garrison  at  Fredericksburg.  On  the  17th,  it  was  ascertained  that  Sumner's 
corps  had  marched  from  Catlett's  Station,  in  the  direction  of  Falmouth, 
and  information  was  also  received  that,  on  the  15th,  some  Federal  gunboats 
and  transports  had  entered  Acquia  Creek.  This  looked  as  if  Fredericks- 
burg was  again  to  be  occupied,  and  McLaws'  and  Ransom's  divisions,  ao- 
companied  by  W.  H.  Lee's  brigade  of  cavalry  and  Lane's  battery,  were 
ordered  to  proceed'  to  that  city.  To  ascertain  more  fully  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  Gen.  Stuart  was  directed  to  cross  the  Rappahannock.  On  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  he  forced  a  passage  at  Warrenton  Springs,  in  the  face 
of  a  regiment^of  cavalry  and  three  pieces  of  artillery,  guarding  the  ford, 
and  reached  Warrenton  soon  after  the  last  of  the  enemy's  column  had  left. 
The  information  he  obtained  confirmed  the  impression  that  the  whole  Fed- 
eral army,  ufider  Burnside,  was  moving  towards  Fredericksburg.  On  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  therefore,  the  remainder  of  Longstreet's  corps  was  . 
pit  in  motion  for  that  point. 

It  arrived  there  before  any  large  body  of  the  enemy  had  appeared.  It 
is  true  that  the  Stafford  Heights  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  were  held 
by  a  Federal  detachment  many  days  ere  the  approach  of  the  Confederate 
forces,  but  they  had  never  attempted  to  cross  over  into  the  town.    Picket 
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firing 'was  now  Qonstant  along  the  river.  But  there  were  many  who  yet 
believed  that  Burnside  had  no  serious  intention  of  attacking,  regarding  his 
demonstration  at  the  river  as  a  harmless  display  of  force  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  his  real  designs. 

Snch  surmise  was  soon  banished  from  the  mind.  On  the  2lBt  it  be- 
came apparent  that  Gen.  Burnside  was  concentrating  his  whole  ttrmy  oh 
the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock.  On  the  same  day,  Gen.  Sumner 
-tammoned  the  corporate  authorities  of  Fredericksburg  to  stirrender  the 
place,  and  threatened,  in  case  of  refuskl,  to  bombard  the  city  at  nine 
o'clock,  next  morning.  The  weather  had  been  tempestuous  for  two  days, 
and  a  storm  was  raging  at  the  time  of  the  summons.  It  was  imj^oteible  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  threat  to  shell  the  city,  as  ft  was  completely 
exposed  to  the  batteries  on  Stafford  Hills,  which  were  beyond  <mr  reach. 
Hie  city  authorities  were  informed  by  Gen.  Lee  that  While  hSs  farces  would 
not  use  the  place  for  military  purposes,  its  occupation  by  the  enem^  would 
be  resisted,  and  directions  were  given  for  the  removal  of  the  women  and 
children  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  threatened  bombardment  did  not  take  place.  But  the  inhabitants 
"were  advised  to  leave  the  town  in  view  of  the  imminence  of  a  collision  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  and  almost  tlie  entire  population,  without  a  murmur 
abandoned  their  homes.  The  Country  around  for  miles  was  streWn  with 
tents  and  rude  shelters,  where  the  women  and  children  of  the  to^n  had 
betaken  themselves ;  and  along  the  roads,  in  the  rude  blasts  of  winter, 
wandered  many  of  the  poor  without  aught  of  worldly  property  beyond 
some  scanty  packs  of  food  and  clothing  borne  on  their  backs. 

Gen.  Burnside  now  commenced  his  preparations  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  Rappahannock  and  advance  npon  Richmond.  Lee's  left  wing,  un- 
der Jackson,  had  not  yet  arrived,  although  it  was  rapidly  pushing  forward. 
On  his  arrival,  the  disposition  of  the  Confederate  forces  was  soon  made. 
D.  H.  Hill's  division  was  stationed  Hear  f^ort  Royal,  and  the  rest  of  Jack- 
son's corps  so  disposed  as  to  support  Hill  or  Longstreet,  as  occasion  might 
requure.  Our  lines  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg  extended  from  the 
river  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above,  along  the  range  of  hills  in  the  rear  of 
the  city  to  the  Richmond  Railroad.  As  these  hills  were  commanded  by 
the  opposite  heights,  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  earthworks  were  con 
•tmcted  upon  their  crests,  at  the  most  eligible  positions  for  artillery. 

On  the  Stafford  heights  the  enemy  had  an  array  of  military  force  the 
most  brilliant  and  magnificent  of  modern  times.  Bumside's  total  numeri- 
cal strength  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  A  more  thaiA 
ordinary  powerful  artillery  was  attached  to  the  army,  of  which  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  forty-three  guns,  overlooking  the  town  of  Fredericks- 
burg, commanded  the  course  of  the  river  and  the  opposite  bank.  The 
Oonitxlcrates  numherfHl  about  f*''"^^*^v  thousand  nen.     Thev  were  drawn 
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np  along  the  heights  in  the  rear  of'  Fredericksburg^  which,  retiring  ii;  s 
semi-circle  from  the  riv^r,  embrace  within  their  arms  a  plain  six  miles  in 
length,  and  from  two  to  three  in  depth.  It  seemed  as  if  nature  had  pre- 
pared here  an  arena  for  one  of  the  grandest  conflicts  of  arms  that  had  jet 
been  witnessed  in  the  war.  The  landscape,  stretching  from  the  hills  to  the 
river,  was  like  an  amphitheatre ;  the  intrenched  Confederates  holding  an 
upper  tier  of  seats,  and  the  stage  being  the  valley  in  which  were  placed  the 
red-brick  buildings  of  Fredericksburg.  Outside  of  the  town  a  few  houses 
were  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  scene,  and  the  leafless  woods  added 
to  the  bleak  aspect  of  the  country.  Small  detachments  of  the  Confederate 
forces  were  quartered  in  the  deserted  houses,  from  which  rose  few  and 
feeble  clouds  of  smoke ;  while  on  the  banks  of  the  ri^er  the  active  picket 
walked  his  post  through  piercing  winds  and  sleet  and  rain. 

Before  dawn,  on  the  11th  December,  our  signal  guns  announced  that 
the  enemy  was  in  motion.  About  two,  a.  m.,  he  commenced  preparations 
to  throw  bridges  over  the  Rappahannock,  opposite  Fredericksburg,  and  one 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  below,  near  the  mouth  of  Deep  Run.  Two 
regiments  of  Barksdale's  brigade,  McLaws'  division,  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Mississippi,  guarded  these  points,  the  foimer,  assisted  by  the 
Eighth  Florida,  of  Anderson's  division,  being  at  the  upper.  The  rest  of 
the  brigade,  with  the  Third  Georgia  regiment,  also  of  Anderson's  division, 
was  held  in  reserve  in  the  city.  From  daybreak  until  four,  p.  m.,  the 
troops,  sheltered  behind  the  houses  on  the  river  bank,  repelled  the  repeated 
efforts  of  the  enemy  to  lay  his  bridges  opposite  the  town,  driving  back  hia 
working  parties,  and  their  supports,  with  great  slaughter. 

At  the  lower  point  of  the  river  near  Deep  Run  there  was  no  such  pro- 
tection. Here  the  enemy  made  a  prodigious  effort  to  lay  his  pontoons, 
and  swarms  of  men  could  be  seen  moving  to  and  fro  with  beams  and  boats. 
Our  sharpshooters  maintained  an  annoying  fire,  and  for  a  moment  the 
enemy  retired.  Then  commenced  a  terrible  cannonade,  as  more  than  a 
hundred  guns  were  pointed  at  the  city.  Houses  fell,  timbers  crashed,  dust 
rose,  flames  ascended,  while  there  poured  out  from  the  city  a  stream  of  un- 
lucky citizens  who  had  remained  too  long,  or  had  screened  themselves  in 
hope  of  the  enemy's  speedy  arrival.  Unable  to  withstand  the  fire  of  the 
batteries  and  a  superiour  force  of  the  enemy's  infantry  on  the  river  banks, 
our  troops  were  withdrawn ;  and  soon  loud  cheers  from  the  Federals  an- 
nounced that  the  bridge  was  completed.  Burnside's  advance  into  Freder- 
icksburg was  bravely  resisted  until  dark.  But  Oen.  Lee  had  accomplished 
the  most  important  condition  for  a  successful  battle ;  he  had  gained  tho 
necessary  time  for  the  concentration  of  his  forces. 

It  had  been  Burnside's  hope,  by  rapidly  crossing  the  river  to  take  Lee 
at  a  serious  disadvantage.    He  had  discovered  that  a  large  portion  of  the . 
Confederate  force  had  been  thrown  down  the  river,  and  it  was  his  desigp 
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feo  separate,  by  a  vigorous  attack,  the  forces  on  the  river  below  from  the 
forces  behind  and  on  the  crest  in  the  rear  of  Fredericksburg.  But  in  this 
prospect  he  was  disappointed.  He  found  Lee  in  compact  lines  prepared  to 
receive  him ;  and  availing  himself  of  the  dense  fogs  on  the  river,  he  con- 
tinuod  during  the  12th  December,  to  cross  his  men  at  and  below  Fi-edericlcs- 
burg  very  much  at  his  leisure,  and  without  material  interruption. 

Our  artillery  could  only  be  used  with  effect  when  thiB  occasional  clear- 
ing of  the  mist  rendered  the  enemy's  columns  visible.  His  batteries  on 
the  Stafford  Heights  fired  at  intervals  upon  our  position.  Longstreet'a 
corps  constituted  our  left,  with  Anderson's  division  resting  upon  the  river, 
Bansom's  division  supported  the  batteries  on  Marye's  and  Willis'  Hills,  at 
the  foot  of  which  Cobb's  brigade,  of  McLaws'  division,  and  the  24th  North 
Carolina,  of  Ransom's  brigade,  were  stationed,  protected  by  a  stone  wall. 
The  Washington  Artillery,  under  Col.  Walton,  occupied  the  redoubts  on 
the  crest  of  Marye's  Hill,  and  those  on  the  heights  to  the  right  and  left, 
were  held  by  part  of  the  reserve  artillery.  Col.  E.  P.  Alexander's  bat- 
talion, and  the  division  batteries  of  Anderson,  Ransom,  and  McLaws. 
A.  P.  Hill,  of  Jackson's  corps,  was  posted  between  Longstreet's  extreme 
right  and  Hamilton's  Crossing,  on  the  railroad.  His  front  line,  consisting 
of  the  brigades  of  Pender,  Lane,  and  Archer,  occupied  the  edge  of  a  wood. 
Liettt.-Col.  Walker,  with  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery,  was  posted  near  the 
right,  supported  by  two  Virginia  regiments.  Early  and  Taliaferro's  divi- 
sions composed  Jackson's  second  line — D.  H.  Hill's  division  his  reserve. 
GJen.  Stuart,  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry  and  his  horse  artillery,  occupied 
the  plain  on  Jackson's  right,  extending  to  Massaponax  Creek. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  plain  on  which  the  Federal  army  lay, 
was  still  enveloped  in  fog,  making  it  impossible  to  discern  its  operations. 
At  an  early  hour  the  batteries  on  the  heights  of  Stafford  began  to  play 
upon  Longstreet^s  position.  In  the  intervals  of  the  fire,  noises  from  the 
valley  and  loud-toned  commands  told  of  marching  and  counter-marching 
in  the  f<^  and  mists.  The  rattle  of  picket-firing  on  our  right  gave  tokens 
of  the  impending  battle.  All  was  feverish  expectation.  A  little  past  nine 
o'clock  the  sun  lifted  the  foggy  veil  from  the  valley,  and  there  stood  the 
Federal  array,  right,  left,  and  centre,  just  on  the  point  of  moving. 

Dense  masses  appeared  in  front  of  A.  P.  Hill,  stretching  far  up  the 
river,  in  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg.  As  they  advanced,  Maj.  Pelham, 
of  Stuart's  horse  artillery,  who  was  stationed  near  the  Port  Buyal  road 
with  one  section,  opened  a  rapid  and  well-directed  enfilade  fire,  which 
arrested  their  progress.  Four  batteries  immediately  turned  upon  him,  but 
^he  sustained  their  heavy  fire  with  a  courage  that  in  half  an  hour  made 
Idm  one  of  the  most  famous  names  in  the  Confederacy.  Thirty  Federal 
cannon  were  striving  in  vain  to  silence  him  ;  and  yet  the  young  artillerist 
—only  twenty-two  years  of  age — was  firm  as  a  rock,  his  unyielding  courage 
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snd  composure  und^r  the  deadliest  fire  making  him  for  »>time  a  ^ectaele 
for  the  whole  ti eld. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  extended  his  left  down  the  Port  Boyal  road,  anil 
his  numerous  batteries  opened  with  vigour  vpon  Jackson's  line.  Eliciting 
no  response,  his  infantry  moved  forward  to  seize  the  position  occupied  by 
Lieut.-Col.  Walker.  The  latter,  reserving  his  fire  imtil  their  line  had  ap- 
proached within  less  than  eight  hundred  yards,  opened  upon  it  with  such 
destructive  effect  as  to  cause  it  to  waver,  and  soon  to  retreat  in  confusion. 

About  one,  p.  3C.,  the  main  attack  on  the  right  began  by  a  furious  can- 
nonade, under  cover  of  which  three  compact  lines  of  infantry  advanced 
against  Hill's  front.  They  were  ;received  as  before  by  our  batteries,  by 
whose  fire  they  were  momentarily  checked,  but  soon  recovering,  they 
pressed  forward,  until  coming  within  range  of  our  infantry,  the  contest  bo- 
came  fierce  and  bloody.  Here  at  one  time  the  enemy  broke  the  Oonfed* 
^rate  line,  tnrning  the  left  of  Archer  and  the  right  of  Lane.  But  reinforce- 
ments from  Jackscm's  second  line  were  rapidly  brought  forward,  and  re- 
stored the  battle.  After  a  severe  contest,  the  enemy  was  routed,  driven 
from  the  woods ;  and  although  largely  reinforced,  he  was  driven  back,  and 
pursued  to  the  shelter  of  the  railroad  embankment.  Here  he  was  gallantly 
charged  by  the  brigades  of  Hoke  and  Atkinson,  and  driven  across  the  plain 
to  his  batteries.  The  repulse  of  the  enemy  on  our  right  was  now  decisive, 
and  the  attack  was  not  renewed,  although  his  batteries  kept  up  active  fire 
at  intervals,  and  sharpshooters  skirmished  along  the  front  during  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  on  our  right,  the  enenay,  in  formi- 
dable numbers,  niade  repeated  and  desperate  assaults  on  the  left  of  our  line. 
Here  was  fixed  the  chief  interest  of  the  field.  Fresh  divisions  had  crossed 
the  river  at  Fredericksburg,  and  the  mass  of  Barnside's  army  was  now  con- 
centrated in  front  of  Longstreet's  strong  position.  Strong  columns  of  at* 
tack  were  formed  under  the  withering  fire  of  the  Confederate  batteries  to 
attack  Marye's  and  Willis'  Hills  towering  immediately  in  their  fi*ont.  All 
the  batteries  on  the  Stafford  Heights  directed  their  fire  upon  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  Confederate  artillery  with  a  view  to  silence  it,  and  cover 
the  movement  of  tlie  infantry. 

Our  artillery  did  not  reply  to  the  furious  cannonade.  But  as  the 
masses  of  the  enemy  came  forward— one  immediately  in  front  and  one  on 
9ach  flank  of  Marye's  Hill — the  Washington  artillery  corps  poured  into 
these  dense  lines  of  infantry  a  rapid  and  destructive  fire.  Still,  the  enemy, 
notwithstanding  the  havoc  caused  by  our  batteries,  pressed  on  with  great 
determination.  His  ranks  were  frequently  broken ;  but  at  last  his  lines 
had  stagg^ed  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  foot  of  the  hill  At  tfaii 
UmX)  00 V  infantry  suddenly  rose  and  poured  such  rapid  volleys  into  thom, 
tUal  t}>Pi  ftdvance  wa9  impeded  by  their  own  dead.    As  the  columns  halted 
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«nd  btaggered  and  swayed  or  broke^  our  men  from  brcadtworks  and  rifle- 
pite,  aud  from  every  imaginable  place,  were  pouring  into  their  bleeding 
masses  showers  of  small  shot.  It  was  too  much  for  human  endurance. 
Six  different  attacks,  or  rather  frantic  dashes,  were  directed"  against  the 
almost  impr^nable  position  of  the  foe.  It  was  an  exhibition  of  courage 
that  was  worthy  of  a  better  cause  and  deserved  a  better  direction.  It  was 
no  longer  a  scientific  battle,  but  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  human  beings. 
Jn  vain  Sumner  pushed  forward  f  rench,  Hancock,  and  Howard ;  each 
division  was  repulsed  with  terrible  loss ;  the  Irish  brigade  advanced  im- 
petuously, and  almost  perished  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Confederate 
gons;  all  was  in  vain  ;  and  Qen.  Bumside,  who,  two  miles  across  the  river, 
sat  upon  the  heights,  glass  in  hand,  saw  the  successive  defeat  of  each  as- 
■sanltiug  column.  When  night  closed  in,  the  shattered  masses  of  the  enemy 
bad  disappeared  in  the  town,  leaving  the  field  covered  with  dead  and 
wounded. 

Bumside  was  now  at  an  appalling  extremity.  His  shattered  army  was 
cowering  beneath  the  houses  of  Fredericksburg,  with  a  river  in  its  rear, 
which,  though  threaded  by  pontoon  bridges,  would  have  been  impassalble 
under  the  pressure  of  attack.  The  thought  in  Kichmond  was  that  the  time 
had  at  last  come  when  the  consequences  of  a  great  Confederate  victory 
would  be  pursued,  and  its  results  completed  ;  and  the  -public  waited  with 
impatience  to  hear  that  Gen.  Lee  had  assumed  theoficnsive,  and  despatched 
his  crippled  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  North  trembled  for  the 
.flame  result  One  day  might  decide  the  fate  of  the  large  and  yet  mag- 
nificent remnants  of  Bumside's  army ;  they  miglit  be  annihilated,  or  take 
tiie  alternative  of  capitulation ;  and  the  great  event  might  put  a  new  aspect 
on  the  war,  which  had  so  long  lingered  in  the  trail  of  wasted  and  unfruit- 
ful blood.  Expectation  was  high  in  Richmond ;  there  was  a  keen  impa- 
tience for  the  finishing  blow.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  feelings  came  the 
j»tounding  news  that  two  days  had  passed  witliout  any  renewal  of  the 
battle  on  Gen.  Lee's  part,  and  that  on  the  succeeding  night  Burnside  had 
crossed  the  river  without  a  single  effort  at  interruption,  and  that  a  great 
Federal  army,  supposed  to  be  in  the  jaws  of  destruction,  was  now  quietly 
reorganizing  in  perfect  security  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 

Various  excuses  have  been  made  for  Gen.  Lee's  omission  to  assume  the 
effensive,  and  realize  the  proper  result  of  his  victory  at  Fredericksburg. 
These  excuses  have  mostly  originated  in  the  generosity  of  friends  and  «d« 
tairrars.  But  the  great  coYnmauder  himself,  averse  to  all  efforts  of  others 
to  cover  up  any  failure  of  his  own,  and  insensible  to  the  ofiers  of  misrepre- 
sentation made  to  him  by  flatterers,  has  nobly  and  candidly  confessed  his 
erronr.  In  an  ofiicial  report  lie  says :  ^^  The  attack  on  the  13th  had  been 
flo  easily  repulsed^  and  by  so  small  a  part  of  our  army,  that  it  was  not 
JRipposed  the  enemy  would  limit  his  effort  to  one  attempt,  which,  in  view 
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9f  the  magnitude  of  his  preparations,  and  the  extent  of  his  force,  seemed 
to  be  cotii{>arati7el7  insignificant  Believing,  therefore,  that  he  would 
attack  lis,  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  lose  the  advantages  of  our  posi- 
tion, and  expose  the  troops  to  the  fire  of  his  inaccessible  batteries  beyond 
the  river,  by  advancing  Against  him.  But  we  were  necessarily  ignorant 
of  the  extent  to  which  he  had  suffered,  and  only  became  aware  of  it,  when, 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  availed  himsell' 
of  the  darkness  of  night,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and 
rain,  to  recross  the  river." 

The  battle  of  Fredericksburg  presented  a  disproportion  of  loss  on  tlie 
Federal  and  Confederate  sides,  such  as  no  battle  of  the  war  had  as  yet  ex- 
hibited. A  great  victory,  measured  by  the  list  of  casualties,  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  Confederates  with  a  comparatively  small  loss.  Gen.  Bum- 
side,  in  his  official  report,  stated :  ^'  Our  killed  amounts  to  1,152,  our 
wounded  to  about  9,000,  and  our  prisoners  to  about  700."  A  few  dayi 
after  he  despatched  :  "  On  the  authority  of  our  medical  director,  the  whole 
number  of  wounded  is  between  six  and  seven  thousand."  Gen.  Lee,  in  his 
official  despatch,  writes :  "  Our  loss  during  the  entire  operations,  since  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  began,  amounts  to  about  eighteen  hundred  killed 
and  wounded."  Among  the  killed  were  two  conspicuous  names — Brig.- 
Gen.  Maxcy  Gregg  of  Sonth  Carolina,  and  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb 
of  Georgia — men,  who,  aside  from  military  merit,  had  earned  the  reputa- 
tion of  statesmen,  and  had  adorned  the  councils  of  the  South  by  brilliant 
eloquence  and  chivalrous  sentiment.  "The  country,"  wrote  Gen.  Lee, 
^^  consents  to  the  sacrifice  of  such  men  as  these,  and  the  gallant  soldiers 
who  fell  with  them,  only  to  secure  the  inestimable  blessing  they  died  to 
obtain."  This  sentiment  was  written  when  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy 
was  above  all  earthly  things  in  the  minds  of  its  people,  and  when  the 
dying  words  of  Gregg  were  commemorated  like  a  phrase  of  antique  hero- 
ism :  "  Tell  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  I  cheerfully  yield  my  life  for 
the  independence  of  my  State !  " 


OPERATIONS  IN  TFSfNESSEB. — ^BATILE  OF  MUBFBEESBOBO. 

Our  last  notice  of  operations  on  the  Western  theatre  of  the  war,  left 
Gen.  Bragg  in  front  of  Nashville.  The  bulk  of  his  army  had  gone  into 
camp  at  Murfreesboro,  while  the  brigades  of  Forrest  and  Wagner,  about 
five  thousand  effective  cavalry,  were  absent,  annoying  Grant's  rear  in  West 
Tennessee,  and  breaking  the  enemy's  railroad  communications  in  Northern 
Kentucky.  The  main  Federal  army  now  in  Tennessee,  under  command  of 
Gen.  Bosecrans,  maintained  itself  with  some  difficulty  at  Nashville  and  on 
the  line  of  the  Cumberland.    It  was  only  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  foi^cea 
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which  threatened  the  Cionfederacj  from  the  West ;  for  Grant  was  moving 
from  West  Tennessee  into  Mississippi^  while  a  strong  detached  force  under 
Sherman  was  organizing  for  a  separate  expedition  down  the  Mississippi 
River  against  Yicksburg.  The  Confederate  positions  were  the  lines  of  the 
Tallahatchie  River,  the  approaches  by  rail  into  Mississippi  and  the  forti- 
fications at  Yicksburg.  Such  was  the  sitaation  in  the  West  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1862,  when  Bragg  confronted  Bosecrans,  and  prepared  for  an 
important  battle,  likely  to  decide  the  fate  of  Tennessee. 

In  the  absence  of  Bragg's  cavalry,  Bosecrans  determined  to  seize  the 
opportunity  for  attack,  and  to  advance  from  Nashville.  He  prepared  to 
force  the  passage  of  Stone  Biver  north  of  Murfreesboro,  and  on  the  26th 
December  commenced  to  move  his  forces ;  McCook,  with  three  divisions, 
forming  the  right  column,  Thomas  the  centre  with  two  divisions,  and  Crit- 
tenden the  left  with  three  divisions.  The  total  of  this  force  has  been 
officially  stated  by  Bosecrans  at  about  forty- seven  thousand  men ;  but 
Gen.  Bragg  declares  that  from  papers  captured  from  the  enemy  in  the 
subsequent  battle,  it  was  discovered  that  his  strength  was  nearly,  if  not 
quite  seventy  thousand  men,  while  we  had  on  the  Held  on  the  morning  of 
the  battle,  less  than  thirty-five  thousand  men,  of  wLich  thirty  thousand 
were  infantry  and  artillery. 

The  Confederate  army  was  collected  in  ai^d  around  Murfrecsboro ; 
Polk's  corps  and  three  brigades  of  Breckinridge's  division  holding  the 
town.  The  three  cavalry  brigades  of  Wheeler,  Wharton,  and  Fc^am, 
occupied  the  entire  front  of  our  infantry,  and  covered  all  approaches  within 
ten  miles  of  Nashville.  It  was  thus  impossible  that  any-niovement  of  the 
enemy  could  take  place  without  due  notice  being  received  at  the  Confed- 
erate headquarters.  When  it  was  known  that  he  was  advancing,  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  receive  him ;  the  detached  portion  of  Hardee's  corps 
at  Eagleville  was  brought  up ;  and  on  the  28th  December  our  main  force 
of  infantry  and  artillery  was  concentrated  in  front  of  Murfreesboro,  whilst 
the  cavalry,  supported  by  three  brigades  of  infantry  and  three  batteries  oi 
artillery,  impeded  the  advance  of  the  enemy  by  constant  skirmishing  and 
sudden,  unexpected  attacks. 

The  whole  force  of  the  enemy  was  concentrated  on  and  near  the  direct 
road  on  the  west  of  Stone  Biver.  Crittenden's  corps  formed  the  left  of  the 
line,  Thomas  the  centre,  of  which  Negley's  division  was  drawn  up  in  ad- 
vance, and  Bousseau's  in  reserve,  and  McCook's  corps  the  right.  The  road 
and  the  river  divided  both  armies  into  two  wings.  The  ground  was  favour- 
able to  manoeuvre — large  open  fields,  densely  wooded  tracts  of  cedar  and 
tliinner  ones  of  oak ;  the  gentle  swells  of  the  land  were  scarcely  increased  by 
tlie  banks  of  Stone  Biver,  which  ran  through  the  lines  of  both  armies,  was 
fordabic  at  almost  every  point  for  infantry,  and  at  short  intervals  practi« 
cable  for  artillery.    The  Confederate  line  of  battle  was  about  nine  miles  in 


length.  Polk's  oorpB,  consisting  of  Withers'  tod  Cheatham's  divisioitt, 
formed  our  left  wing.  Hardee's  corps,  oonsistiDg  of  Breckinridge's  and 
Cleburne's  divisions,  with  McCown's  division,  held  in  reserve  on  his  right 
flank,  was  formed  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  its  left  resting  near  this 
Kashville  road,  and  its  right  extending  towards  the  Lebanon  pike. 

On  the  night  of  the  80th  December  both  armies  bivouacked  at  a  disti^M^ 
not  greater  in  some  places  than  five  hundred  yards,  the  camp-fires  of  the  two 
being  within  distinct  view.  Both  commanders  prepared  to  attack  the  next 
daj.  Rosecrans  drew  up  an  elabonite  plan  of  battle,  and  expressed  ufieasi- 
tiese  at  McCook's  position  on  the  right.  By  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  31st  December,  the  troops  were  preparing  for  the  battle. 

But  the  enemy's  attack  had  been  anticipated.  At  the  break  of  day  on 
the  cold  and  cloudy  morning,  Oen.  Hardee  gave  the  order  to  advance,  and 
commenced  the  battle  by  a  rapid  and  impetuous  charge  on  McCook's  posi- 
tion. The  enemy  here  was  taken  completely  by  surprise ;  general  and 
staff-officers  were  not  mounted ;  artillery  horses  not  hitched^  and  infantry 
not  formed.  One  of  McCook's  divisions,  after  a  sharp  but  fruitless  contest, 
was — to  use  the  words  of  (4en.  Bosecrans  himself—-**  crumbled  to  pieces." 
Hardee  continued  to  push  the  enemy,  pursuing  his  victorious  career  f<* 
miles,  while  captured  artillery,  fiying  battalions,  and  hosts  of  prisoners, 
attested  the  rout.  The  entire  right  wing  of  Rosecrans  was  being  driven  in 
the  greatest  disorder,  and  it  appeared  that  the  <lay  was  already  decided. 
McCook's  corps  was  driven  for  six  mUes  towards  the  centre.  For  hours 
oontinned  the  rapid  movement  of  the  noise  of  battle  towards  tlie  norths 
and,  at  last,  the  streams  of  fugitives  and  stragglers  passing  towards  tlie 
Na^ville  road,  and  making  their  way  in  the  greatest  disorder  through  tiie 
cane-brakes,  convinced  Rosecrans,  of  what  had  been  before  reported  to 
him,  that  McCook's  corps  was  utterly  routed^  The  Federal  commandet 
was  remarkable  for  self-possession  and  sangfroid.  As  repoit  of  disaster 
after  disaster  came  to  him,  he  remarked :  "  We  will  soon  rectify  It."  He 
was  incoiTectly  toM  that  McCook  was  killed  **  We  cannot  help  it,"  he 
replied  ;  '^  men  who  fight  must  be  killed.  Never  mind  ;  let  us  fight  thh 
battle."  It  was  a  crisis  in  which  such  cool  words  were  remarkable.  It 
was  now  near  noon,  and  Rosecrans  had  his  right  wing  broken ;  he  had 
ali^eady  lost  twenty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,. And  not  less  dian  five  thousand 
prisoners ;  and  it  was  in  such  circumstances  that  he  Was  to  prepare  a  ivsw 
disposition  of  his  forces,  and  impart  a  new  inspiration  to  dispute  what  W^ 
iiiained  of  the  day. 

A  new  line  of  battle  was  rapidly  tieveloped.  Rousseau's  division  wal 
hurried  forward  from  the  centre,  and  Crittenden  was  ordered  to  abandon 
•ill  idea  of  an  advance,  and  to  march  as  quickly  as  possible  two  out  of  his 
tfai^e  divisions  to  support  the  riglit  witigv  These  movements  were  masked 
by  immense  cedar  forests.    The  whole  of  the  Federal  right  and  centre  was 
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now  drawn  up  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  position  it  held  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  right  of  the  left  wing  held  the  angle  of  high  ground  between 
the  rail  and  river.  Here  the  enemy  maesed  his  artillery,  and  seemed  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  hitherto  yietorious  career  of  the  Confederates. 

Finding  that  the  enemy  had  concentrated  such  a  force  on  Hardee's 
front  as  to  check  his  further  progress,  Oen.  Bragg  sent  orders  for  Breckin* 
ridge's  division  to  move  from  the  right  to  reinforce  Polk ;  but  tliere  was  a 
considerable  delay  in  carrying  out- this  order,  owing  to  a  threat  of  an  ad« 
ranee  on  the  Federal  left,  and  a  rumour  of  fresh  forces  appearing  on  the 
Lebanon  pike.  ^^  These  unfortunate  misrepresentations,"  said  Gen.  Biagg, 
"  on  that  part  of  the  field  which,  with  proper  caution,  could  not  have  ex» 
isted,  withheld  irom  active  operations  three  fitie  brigades  until  the  enemy 
had  succeeded  in  checking  our  progress,  had  re-established  his  lines,  and 
had  collected  many  of  his  broken  battalions." 

Having  settled  the  question  that  no  movement  was  being  made  against 
oar  right,  and  none  to  be  apprehended,  Breckinridge  was  ordered  to  leave 
two  brigades  to  support  the  battery  on  his  side  of.  Stone  Kiver — and  with 
the  remainder  of  the  force  to  cross  to  the  left,  and  report  to  Polk.  By  the 
time  this  could  be  accomplished  it  was  too  late  to  send  this  force  to  Har* 
dee's  support,  who  was  unable  to  make  ftirther  progress,  and*  he  was 
directed  to  maintain  his  position*  Polk  was  directed'with  these  reinforce- 
ments to  throw  all  the  force  he  could  collect  upon  the  enemy's  extreme 
left,  and  thereby  either  carry  that  strong  point  which  had  so  far  resisted 
m  80  successfully — or  failing  in  that,  at  least  to  draw  oflF  frclm  Hardee's  front 
the  formidable  opposition  there  concentrated.  The  three  brigades  of  Jack* 
son,  Preston,  and  Adams  were  successively  reported  for  their  work. 

Upon  this  flank,  his  strongest  defensive  position  resting  on  the  river- 
bank,  the  enemy  had  concentrated  not  less  than  twenty  pieces  of  artillery, 
masked  almost  from  view,  but  covering  an  open  space  in  front  of  several  hun- 
dred yards,  supported  right  and  left  and  rear  by  heavy  masses  of  infantry. 
A  terrible  trial  awaited  the  devoted  men  who  were  to  attack  this  position. 
As  they  pressed  up  to  the  edge  of  the  cedar  forest,  and  swarmed  out  into 
the  open  field,  it  was  a  grand  scene.  Every  feature  of  it  was  keenly  cut 
and  clearly  defined.  The  day  was  one  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  gray 
suits  of  the  Confederates  dotted  the  dark  line  of  the  cedars ;  presently  they 
could  be  seen  to  thicken  in  order  of  battle,  with  the  bright  glitter  of  their 
Bteel  flashing  in  the  heavy  green  of  the  thicket.  As  they  passed  into 
the  open  field,  the  hostile  array  imparted  sublimity  to  the  spectacle.  Great 
masses  of  troops  moved  steadily  forward,  careless  of  the  batteries,  which 
tore  open  their  ranks,  and  scattered  them  bleeding  upon  the  soil.  They 
marched  througli  the  destroying  storm  dauntleasly.  Two  attempts  were 
made  to  carry  the  enemy's  position.  But  each  time  the  whole  extent  of 
their  lines  was  engirdled  with  a  belt  of  flame  and  smoke,  and  the  ground 
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Btrewn  with  their  dead.  For  two  hours  tlie  battle  raged  with  horrible 
slaughter,  and  neither  side  receded  until  near  five  o'clock.  Then  tli« 
nearly  cxhaasted  armies  suspended  operations  for  the  night,  excepting  the 
play  of  a  few  batteries. 

It  had  been  a  desperate  but  undecided  contest.  The  advantage  was 
with  tlie  Confederates.  They  had  driven  the  enemy's  right  almost  upon 
his  lefk,  captured  nearly  one-third  of  his  artillery,  compelled  him  to  change 
front  under  fire,  and  occupied  that  part  of  the  field  from  which  he  had 
been  driven  in  the  morning.  Rosecrans  had  shown  a  great  power  in 
handling  troops,  and  had  performed  a  manoeuvre  requiring  high  qualitieB 
of  generalshii) ;  for  he  had  successfully  formed  a  new  line  in  presence  of 
an  enemy  and  under  his  attacks. 

The  next  day — Ist  January,  1863 — Gen.  Bragg  telegraphed  to  Rich- 
mond :  "  God  has  granted  us  a  happy  New  Year."  The  exultation  of  the 
despatch  was  extravagant,  and  was  certainly  not  justified  by  what  ensued. 
The  first  of  January  passed  without  any  important  event.  Breckinridge 
had  been  transferred  to  the  right  of  Stone  River  to  resume  the  command 
of  that  position,  now  held  by  two  of  his  brigades.  It  was  soon  reported 
that  no  change  had  occurred,  except  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy  from  the 
advanced  position  occupied  by  his  left  fiank.  Finding,  upon  further  ex- 
amination, that  this  was  the  case,  the  right  flank  of  Polk's  corps  was 
thrown  forward  to  occupy  the  ground  for  which  we  had  so  obstinately  con- 
tended the  evening  before.  This  shortened  our  lines  considerably,  and 
gave  us  possession  of  tlie  centre  of  the  battle-field,  from  which  we  gleaned 
the  spoils  and  trophies  throughout  the  day,  and  transfen*ed  them  rapidly 
to  the  rear. 

On  the  2d  January,  Van  Oleve's  division  of  the  enemy's  forces  was 
thrown  across  the  river,  and  occupied  the  eminence  from  which  GJen. 
Polk's  line  was  commanded  and  enfiladed.  Tlie  dislodgemeut  of  this  force 
or  the  withdrawal  of  Polk's  line  was  an  evident  necessity.  The  latter  in- 
volved consequences  not  to  be  entertained.  Ordera  were  accordingly 
given  for  the  concentration  of  the  whole  of  Breckinridge's  division  in  front 
of  the  position  to  be  taken.  An  addition  was  made  to  his  command  of  tea 
l^apoleon  guns^  and  the  cavalry  forces  of  Wharton  and  Pegram,  about  two 
thousand  men,  were  ordcied  to  join  in  the  attack  on  his  right.  The  in- 
atructions  given  to  Breckinridge  were  to  drive  the  enemy  back,  crown  the 
liill,  intrench  his  artillery,  and  hold  the  position. 

The  attack  was  made  at  4  p.  m.  Van  Cleve's  division  gave  way,  re- 
tired in  confusion  across  the  river,  and  was  closely  followed  by  the  Con- 
federates. The  enemy  however,  had  disposed  his  batteries  on  the  hill  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  Negley's  division  was  ordered  up  to  meet 
the  onset.  The  firing  was  terrific.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  Confeder- 
ates lost  two  thouand  men.    Breckinridge's  command  was  driven  back  in 
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considerable  disorder ;  but  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  checked  by  An- 
derson's brigade  of  Mississippians,  which  was  thrown  forward  from  Polk's 
line,  staggered  tlie  enemy,  and  saved  all  the  guns  not  captured  before  its 
arrivaL 

Next  day  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Each  General  anticipated  an  attack 
fiom  his  opponent,  and  neither  appeared  willing  to  commence  a  new  bat- 
tle. Meanwhile  Bragg  was  deceived  into  the  belief  that  the  enemy  was 
receiving  reinforcements,  and  in  view  of  the  exliausted  condition  of  his 
army,  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  unequal  contest.  In  the  night  of 
the  3d  January,  the  retreat  was  commenced  without  molestation  from  the 
enemy.  The  next  day  Bosecrans  moved  into  Murfreesboro,  and  Bragg 
retired  to  TuUahoma,  which,  as  a  base  of  operations,  and  as  a  position  of 
defence,  offered  great  advantages. 

The  occupation  of  Marfreesboro  afforded  the  North  some  pretence  of 
daiming  a  victory.  But  the  position  was  of  little  importance,  and  the 
works  neither  extensive  nor  strong.  The  actual  results  of  the  battle  were 
in  favour  of  the  Confederates.  Our  loss  exceeded  ten  thousand,  nine 
thousand  of  whom  were  killed  or  wounded.  As  our  offset  to  this  loss,  we 
had  taken  considerably  over  six  thousand  prisoners,  and  had  captured  over 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  sixty  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  ambulances, 
mules,  and  horees,  witli  a  large  amount  of  other  valuable  property,  all  of 
which  was  secured  and  appropriated  to  proper  uses.  Besides  all  this  se- 
cured, we  destroyed  not  less  than  eight  hundred  wagons,  mostly  laden  with 
various  articles,  such  as  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  baggage,  clothing, 
medicine,  and  hospital  stores.  We  had  lost  only  three  pieces  of  artillery, 
all  in  Breckinridge's  repulse.  Rosecrans  gave  his  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  as  8,778.  Of  this  estimate  Gen.  Bragg  remarks :  "  One  corps, 
commanded  by  Maj.-Gen.  Thomas  L.  Crittenden,  which  was  least  exposed 
.n  the  engagement,  report  over  five  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  As  the 
enemy  had  two  other  corps,  and  a  separate  division,  third  of  a  corps,  and 
cavalry,  his  loss  is  safely  estimated  at  three  thousand  killed  and  sixteen 
thousand  wounded.  Adding  the  six  thousand  fwo  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  prisoners,  we  have  a  total  of  twenty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-three." 

The  battle  of  Murfreesboro  was  the  subject  of  much  criticism  in  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  occasion  of  various  commentaries.  Gen.  Bragg  was 
famous  for  his  profuse  censure  of  his  officers,  and  his  ascription  of  every 
failure  in  his  campaigns  to  the  fault  of  some  subordinate  officer.  He  never 
wrote  an  official  report  without  such  unpleasant  and  suspicious  element  of 
-recrimination  in  it  He  made  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  a  text  of  censure 
of  his  subordinates ;  he  declared  that  the  remissness  of  Breckinridge,  on 
the  first  day  of  action,  checked  Hardee's  success,  and  made  the  victory  in- 
complete.    But  he  found  in  this  terrible  battle  the  occasion  of  a  beautiful 
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and  memorable  tribute  to  the  private  aoldier  of  the  Oonfederac]r.  Ho 
wrote :  ^^  To  the  private  soldier  a  fair  word  of  praise  ia  dae,  and  though  it 
ift  go  seldom  given  and  so  rarely  expected,  that  it  may  be  considered  out 
of  place,  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  myself,  withhold  the  opinion  ever  ontei^ 
tainedf  and  so  often  expressed  during  our  struggle  for  independence.  In 
the  absence  of  instructions  aiid  discipline  of  our  armies,  and  of  the  confi- 
desce  which  long  associations  produce  between  veterans,  we  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  trust  to  the  individuality  and  self-reliance  of  the  private 
soldier.  Without  the  incentive  or  the  motive  which  controls  the  officer; 
who  hopes  to  live  in  history,  without  the  hope  of  reward,  actuated  only  by- 
ajsense  of  duty  and  patriotism,  he  has  in  this  great  contest  justly  judged 
that  the  cause  was  his  own,  and  gone  into  it  witli  a  determination  to  con- 
quer or  die,  to  be  free  or  not  to  be  at  all.  No  encomium  is  too  high,  no 
honour  too  great  for  such  a  soldier.  However  much  of  credit  and  glory 
may  be  given,  and  probably  justly  given,  to  the  leaders  in  the  struggle, 
liistoiy  will  yet  award  the  main  honour,  where  it  is  due,  to  the  private  sol- 
dier, who,  without  hope  of  reward,  and  with  no  other  incentive  than  a 
conscientiousness  of  rectitude,  has  encountered  all  the  hardships,  and  has 
suffered  all  the  privations.  Well  has  it  been  said :  The  first  monument 
our  Confederacy  raises,  when  our  independence  shall  have  been  won, 
should  be  a  lofty  shaft,  pure  and  spotless,  bearing  this  inscription :  ^  To 
(he  unknaion  and  unrecorded  dead?  " 
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In  other  quarters  of  the  war  less  important  than  Virginia  and  Tennes- 
see, the  latter  part  of  the  year  1862  was  without  considerable  interest. 
Since  the  commands  of  Price  and  Van  Dom  had  moved  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  campaign  in  the  extensive  country  west  of  that  river  had  be- 
come feeble  and  irregular.  It  was  marked,  however,  by  one  battle — ^that 
of  Prairie  Grove — the  dimensions  of  which  were  large  for  that  campaign, 
and  the  results  of  no  little  importance  to  the  country  of  the  Trana-lfifl- 
sissippi* 

In  the  latter  months  of  1862,  Maj.-Gen.  T.  0.  Hindman  was  command- 
ing what  was  known  as  the  District  of  Arkansas.  Lieut.-Gk5n.  Hoimes 
was  commanding  the  Trans-Mississippi  department,  with  his  headquarters 
at  Little  Bock.  Gen.  Blunt,  commanding  about  seven  thousand  Federal 
'troops,  had  advanced . from  Springfield  as  far  as  Oane  Hill,  Arkansas^ 
dnving  Gen.  Marmaduke,  who  was  commanding  a  small  division  of 
cavalry.  Gen.  Hindman,  with  about  eight  thousand  Missouri,  Texas,  and 
Arkansas  infantry  and  artillery,  was  at  Van  Buren.  It  was  considered 
accessary  to  oppose  the  further  advance  of  Blunt ;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
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l0t  De<  ember,  Gen.  Hindman  put  his  whole  force  in  motion  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and,  if  possible,  drive  him  back,  as  a  large  supply  of  quartermaster 
and  commissary  stores  had  been  collected  at  Yan  Buren. 

Owing  to  delays  occasioned  by  crossing  the  river  and  the  bad  condition 
of  our  transportation,  the  command  did  not  reach  the  camp  on  Cove  Creek 
until  the  evening  of  the  5th.  The  position  was  six  miles  from  Cane  Hill, 
the  same  where  Gen.  Price  halted  on  his  retreat  from  Springfield  in  the 
winter  of  1861.  When  Gen.  Hindman  reached  this  place,  he  learned  that 
Blunt  was  camped  at  Cane  Hill,  and  that  Gen.  Herron,  with  five  thousand 
men,  was  pushing  on  rapidly  from  Springfield  to  reinforce  him.  It  was 
immediately  determined  by  Hindman  to  meet  this  latter  force,  and,  de- 
feating it,  to  tur^  upon  Blunt,  and  force  him  to  surrender.  He  issued  an 
extravagant  address  to  his  soldiers,  and  designated  the  enemy  opposed  to 
them  as  a  combination  of  "  Pin  Indians,  free  negroes.  Southern  tones, 
Kansas  Jayhawkere,  and  hired  Dutch  cut-throats."  He  declared  that  un- 
less this  ruthless  force  was  defeated,  the  country  would  be  mined. 

In  order  that  Gen.  Hindman's  plan  of  operations  might  be  effectual,  it 
was  necessary  to  engage  Blunt's  attention  so  as  to  prevent  his  falling  back 
to  Fayetteville,  and  forming  a  junction  with  Herron.  For  this  purpose, 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  December,  a  regiment  of  cavalry  was  sent 
to  drive  in  the  enemy's  outposts  nearest  us.  At  sunrise,  the  11th  Missouri 
infantry  were  pushed  forward  as  far  as  the  cavalry  had  advanced,  to  de- 
ploy as  if  to  invite  attack.  It  only  succeeded  in  developing  a  party  of 
Indians,  who  declined  attacking.  In  the  evening,  Hindman's  whole  force 
waft  moved  up  to  the  ground  occupied  by  the  11th  Missouri  infantry,  and 
a  r^ment  of  cavalry  was  ordered  to  drive  in  the  skirmishers,  and  feel 
the  main  body.  Some  desnltory  fighting  ensued,  and  continued  until 
nightfall. 

Hindman's  whole  command,  resting  on  their  arms,  were  ordered  to 
move  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  roads  towards  Fayetteville,  to 
attack  Herron's  force  approaching  the  field  of  battle.  A  regiment  of 
cavalry  was  ordered  to  remain  with  one  battery  of  light  field  pieces,  and 
to  commence  shelling  the  enemy  in  front  at  daylight.  The  next  morning, 
the  command  struck  the  Fayetteville  and  Cane  Hill  road,  and  surprised 
the  advance-guard  of  Herron's  force,  capturing  two  hundred  prisoners. 

This  success  appears  to  have  confused  Gen.  Hindman,  and,  instead  of 
atacking  Herron  immediately  and  with  vigour,  he  divided  his  force,  send- 
ing Parsons'  brigade  in  the  direction  of  Cane  HiU,  as  if  expecting  an  attack 
from  Blunt.  Meanwhile,  Blunt,  anticipating  a  fiank  movement,  had  fallen 
back,  and  Hindman  made  a  new  disposition  of  his  forces.  But  valuable 
time  had  been  lost,  and  the  attack  was  not  made  on  Herron's  force  until 
half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  our  line  of  battle,  the  Arkansas 
tniops  were  on  the  right  flank,  the  First  Missouri  brigade  forming  the^ 
23 
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oentre,  the  Second  Missouri  brigade  the  left,  and  the  Texan  troops  the 
reserve.  The  action  had  scarcely  commenced,  when  Gen.  Blnnt,  who, 
having  burned  his  stores  and  his  train,  had  made  a  rapid  movement,  by  an 
obscure  road  leading  through  a  valley,  reached  the  battle-field.  The  new' 
force  appeared  upon  the  Confederate  left.  It  was  necessary  for  the  First 
Missouri  brigade  to  change  its  front  from  the  east  to  the  north,  to  meet  tho 
charge  which  the  enemy  was  now  preparing  to  make.  Just  as  the  evoln* 
tion.was  completed,  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy  advanced  to  the 
charge.  It  was  gallantly  met  by  the  two  Missouri  brigades.  As  night 
fell,  the  action  was  decided.  The  enemy  was  driven  from  the  field  ;  Blunt 
swinging  around,  uniting  with  Herron,  and  both  retreating.  The  Federal 
forces  fell  back  six  miles. 

The  evidences  of  victory  were  with  the  Confederates.  Their  loss  waB 
about  two  hundred  killed  and  five  hundred  woundod  ;  that  of  the  enemy, 
by  his  own  accounts,  exceeded  a  thousand.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Hindman,  who  had  blundered  during  the  day,  althougli  he  had  yet  suo- 
ceeded  in  driving  the  combined  forces  of  Herron  and  Blunt,  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  they  had  formed  a  junction,  that  he  determined  to 
retreat  during  the  night.  The  wheels  of  his  artillery  were  muffled,  and 
the  Confederates  actually  retreated  from  a  field  of  victory.  Thus  termi- 
nated the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove  (as  it  was  called  by  the  Confederates)  ;  ^ 
the  importance  of  which  was  that  it  virtually  decided  the  war  north  of 
the  Arkansas  River. 

The  country  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  sufifered  ,from  peculiar  causes  in 
tlie  war.  A  great  part  of  it  not  only  laboured  under  military  incom- 
])etency ;  but  singular  disorders  affected  the  whole  population,  and  an 
enormous  despotism  cursed  the  land.  Gen.  Hindman,  who  had  but  a  weak 
head  in  military  matters,  exhibited  an  iron  hand  in  the  management  of 
other  afi*air8,  usurped  all  authority  in  the  country  he  occupied,  and  exer- 
cised a  tyrannical  rule,  that  only  finds  a  parallel  in  antique  despotism. 
His  conduct  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special  investigation  in  the  Congress 
at  Kichmond.  It  was  discovered  that  he  had  established  within  his  mili- 
tary lines  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  ^^  government  ad  interim.^^  He 
superseded  the  entire  civil  authority  ;  he  deliberately  amplified  the  con- 
scription law  by  proclamation ;  he  declared  martial  law  throughout  Ar- 
kansas and  the  northern  portion  of  Texas ;  and  he  demanded,  under  tlie 
penalty  of  death,  the  services  of  all  whom  he  had  tyrannically  embraced 
in  his  conscription  lists.  Crops  were  ravaged ;  cotton  burned,  or  appro- 
priated to  unknown  purposes ;  while  straggling  soldiers,  belonging  to  dis- 
tant commands,  traversed  the  country,  armed  and  lawless,  robbing  tlie 
people  of  their  property  under  the  pretence  of  "  impressing  "  it  for  the 
Confederate  service.  To  a  great  part  of  the  country  within  -the  limits  of 
his  command  Hindman  extended  no  protection  whatever.    Hostile  Indiang 
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b^an  collecting  on  the  border,  and  Federal  emissaries  were  busy  among 
the  Cherokecs  and  Creeks,  inciting  disaflTection.  Detachments  of  Federal 
cavalry  penetrated,  at  will,  into  various  parts  of  tlie  npper  half  of  Ar- 
kansas, plundering  and  burning  houses,  stealing  horses  and  slaves,  destroy- 
ing farming  utensils,  murdering  men  loyal  to  the  Confederacy,  or  carrying 
tliem  into  captivity,  forcing  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  timid,  and  dis* 
seminating  disloyal  sentiments  among  the  ignorant 

JSuch  a  condition  of  affairs  could  not  long  be  tolerated,  although  the 
Btatem&t^  of  it  were  slow  in  reaching  Richmond,  and  obtaining  the  just 
consideration  of  the  Government  there.  The  cruelties  and  disorders  of 
Hiudman — notoriously  the  favourite  of  President  Davis — ^became  at  last 
80  enormous  in  Arkansas,  that  it  was  unsafe  that  he  should  remain  there 
longer,  when  he  was  brought  across  the  Mississippi  River,  and  assigned  to 
some  special  duty.  It  was  indeed  remarkable  that  the  people  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi,  with  such  an,  experience  of  maltreatment,  and  in  spite  of  a  con- 
viction that  the  concerns  of  this  distant  portion  of  the  Confederacy  were 
grossly  neglected  at  Ridimond,  should  yet  have,  even  to  the  latest  period 
0f  the  war,  faithfully  kept  and  fondly  cherished  their  attachment  to  the 
vital  principle  of  our  struggle  and  the  common  cause  of  our  arms.  It  was 
an  exhibition  of  devotion  and  of  extraordinary  virtue  in  the  Confederate 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  that  should  be  omitted  in  no  historic 
reeord  of  the  w«*. 
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— ^PSniDKNT  LIHOOLSr^S  BB8ITATI0N. — THB  OPPOBITION  TO  HIB  ADIONIBTBATIOV. — BCBBMS 
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THB  MABTBB,  NOT  ONB  OF  MBBOT  TO  THB  BLATB. — ^PBBTBNOB  OF  ^*  MIUTABT  NBOBBBITT.** 
— ^DIBHONOnB  OF  THB  PLBA. — ^PBOOF  OF  ITB  FALSRHOOD. — BFFBOT  OF  THB  BMANOIPATIOV 
PBOCLAMATION  ON  THB  OONFBOBRATBB. — ^PBEBIDBNT  DAYIB*  OOMMBNTABT. — BPIBTT  f^W 
THB  PBB8B  AND  PBOPLB  OF  THB  OONFBDRBAOY. — ^BFFBCT  OF  THB  PBOCLAMATION  IN  THX 
NOBTH. — ANALTBIB  OF  THB  NOBTHERN  BLBCTIONB  OF  186S. — THB  DBMOOBATIO  PB0TB8T 
AOAINBT  PBB8IDBNT  LINCOLN^B  ADMINISTRATION.— BPBBOH  OF  MB.  COX  IN  THB  ?¥&#- 
BBAL  CONGBBBB. — BUPP08BD  DBBION  OF  *^  BECONBTBUCTION  "  OF  THB  1TNI0N. — ^HOW  TJM 
IDBA  WAB  TBBATBD  IN  BICHMOND. — BAVAOB  DBNVNOIATIONB  OF  IT. — TICB-PBRBIDEUT 
BTBPHBNB'dBCLABATION  of  INDBPBNDBNCB  OB  DEATH.— MILITABT  OPEBATION8  IN  THB 

BABLT  MONTHB  OF  1868. — GENBBAL  CHABACTER  OF  THE  WAB  IN  THB  WINTEB  8BAB0N. 

THB  RBCAPTUBB  OF  OALVEBTON  BY  THB  OONFEDBBATBB. — FIGHT  BETWBEN  THB  COTTON- 
,  BOATS  AND  THB  FBDEBAL  FLBBT. — ^THE  HABRIBT  LANE  CAPTURED. — THB  OTHBB  FEDEBAI. 
YB8BELB  BUBBBNDEB,  BUT  BBCAPB  UNDEB  WHITE  FLAOB. — ^BENEWED  ATTEMPTS  AOAINBT 
YICKBBUBG. — BHAMBFUL  FAILUBB  OF  BHBRMAN'b  EXPEDITION. — THIBD  ATTEMPT  UPON 
YICKBBURG  MADE  BY  GEN.  GRANT. — ^ITB  FAILUBB. — ^ATTEBCPT  OF  FABBAGUT^B  FLBBT  TO 
RUN  PABT  POST  HUDBON. — DBBTRUCnON  OF  THB  MIB8ISBIPPI.— -CAPTUBB  OF  ABKANBAB 
POST  BY  THB  FBDBBALB. — ITB  IMPOBTANCB. — ATTACK  OF  AN  IBON-CLAD  FLEET  UPON* 
CHABLBBTON.— TRIAL  BBTWEEN  IBON-CLADB  AND  ABTILLBBY.— COMBAT  OF  THB  KEOKUK 
AND  FOBT  8UMTBB.^-C0MPLBTB  TBIUMFH  OF  THB  CONFBDEBATBB. — THB  PBBSTIOB.  OF 
*'  MONTTOBB  ^'  DE8TB0YBD. 

The  beginning  of  the  jear  1862 — ^when  the  heavy  operations  of  the 
war  on  land  were  suspended  by  the  rigour  of  winter— presents  a  conve- 
nient period  for  review  of  some  political  questions  in  the  war. 

Tlie  thread  of  Anti-Slavery  legislation  appeared  for  some  time  to  have 
been  broken  with  the  decree  of  emancipation  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
President  Lincoln  evidently  hesitated  to  identify  his  Administration  iiir- 
ther  with  the  radical  party  in  the  war.  A  formidable  opposition  was  gath- 
ering in  the  North  with  especial  reference  to  the  Anti-Slavery  acts  of  the 
Government  at  Washington ;  it  was  declared  that  these  acts  were  divert- 
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ing  the  war  to  the  ends  of  fanaticism,  and  that  the  Goyemment  had  delib* 
erately  vioUted  the  pledge  contained  in  the  lesolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  and  passed  almost  nnanimonsly  in  the  House  of  '^ 
Bepresentatives  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  conflict,  to  the  effect  tliat  the 
war  should  not  be  waged  in  hostility  to  the  institutions  of  any  of  the 
States.  President  Lincoln,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  advised,  iii 
the  snmmer  of  1862,  that  McClellan  disapproved  of  any  infraction  of  the 
laws  of  civilized  and  Christian  warfare ;  that  he  disapproved  of  arbitrary 
Arrests  in  places  where  the  insurrection  did  not  prevail ;  that  he  did  not 
contemplate  any  seizure  of  private  property  for  the  support  of  the  army,  or 
measures  for  punishing  or  desolating  the  region  invaded ;  but  that  he  ear- 
nestly desired  that  the  war  should  be  carried  on  as  a  duel  between  organized 
armies,  and  not  against  non-combatants ;  that  the  institutions  of  the  States 
should  be  protected ;  tliat  no  proclamation  of  freedom,  incensing  a  servile 
race  to  indiscriminate  massacre  of  helpless  whites,  and  inviting  the  destruc- 
tion of  unoffending  blacks,  should  be  permitted ;  in  fine,  that,  wherever  it 
was  possible,  the  military  should  be  subordinate  to  tn^lo^vil  authority,  and 
the  Constitution  alone  should  be  the  guide  and  glory  of  heroic  sacrifice. 

It  is  remarkable  that  President  Lincoln,  in  the  snmmer  of  1862,  gave 
no  distinct  and  decided  evidence  that  this  plan  of  jK^tion  was  obnoxious  to 
him.  His  course  at  this  time  on  the  slavery  question  was  rather  disposed 
to  conciliate  both  parties  in  the  North ;  and  he  did  nothing  more  than 
make  a  bungling  experiment  at  compromise  in  proposing  a  scheme  of 
compensated  emancipation,  which  being  excessively  visionary  and  imprac- 
ticable, soon  passed  out  of  the  public  mind.  It  was  readily  seen  by  men 
of  all  parties  that  this  scheme  would  create  a  {pecuniary  burden  which  the 
Government  would  be  utterly  unable  to  carry  along  with  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  At  the  rate  of  (800,  it  was  calculated  that  the  slaves  in  the  in- 
snrgent  States  would  be  worth  (1,049,508,000 ;  and  adding  the  cost  of 
compensation  to  the  Border  States,  at  the  same  rate,  the  aggregate  expense 
of  emancipation  would  be  $1,185,840,800.  There  was  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  tax-paying  public  to  meet  such  liabilities  in  addition  to  the 
war  debt ;  and  the  scheme  of  compensated  emancipation  never  went  fur- 
ther than  a  record  of  votes  in  Congress.  That  body  passed  a  resolution 
that  "  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate  with  any  State  which  may 
adopt  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State  pecuniary  aid, 
to  be  used  by  such  State  in  its  discretion,  to  comjpensate  for  the  inconve- 
oiences,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such  a  change  of  system."  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution.  President  Lincoln  transmitted  to  Congress  the 
draft  of  a  bill  upon  die  subject.  Tlie  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee,  but 
no  action  was  taken  upon  it,  nor  did  any  of  the  Border  States  respond  te 
the  President's  invitation  to  take  the  initiative  in  his  scheme,  and  try  the 
ratue  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  Congress. 
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Bot  although  the  scheme  of  compensated  emancipation  was  visionaTy 
with  regard  to  the  objects  it  professed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  have 
served  a  secret  purpose  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  that  it  was  really  intended  to 
test  the  sentiment  of  both  sections  of  the  country,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  more  vigorous  treatment  of  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  time  waa 
coming  when  he  would  have  to  decide,  between  the  conservative  and  radi- 
cal elements  of  the  Korth,  and  determined  a  question  which  was  being 
pressed  upon  him  by  public  sentiments  which  could  not  be  compromised. 
On  the  15th  September,  1862,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  him  by  a  depu- 
tation from  Chicago,  praying  for  the  immediate  issue  of  a  proclamation  of 
emancipation.  Mr.  Lincoln  entertained  the  delegation  with  a  long  and 
rambling  discourse.  He  was  represented  in  the  Northern  newspapers  to 
have  made  the  following  characteristic  and  interesting  reply : 

^^  The  Bubjeot  presented  in  the  memorial  is  one  upon  whioh  I  have  thought  much  for 
weeks  past,  and  I  majr^may  even  say  for  months.  I  am  approached  wjth  the  most  oppo- 
site opinions  and  aj^BMrnd  that  b/  religions  men,  who  are  eqnally  certain  that  thej 
represent  the  Divine^nR;  I  am  sure  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  class  is  mistaken  in 
thflt  belief,  and  perhaps  in  some  respects  both.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  irreverent  for  me 
to  saj  that  if  it  is  probiQ^le  that  God  would  reveal  His  will  to  others,  on  a  point  so  con- 
nected with  my  duty,  it  mM^t  be  supposed  He  would  reveal  it  directly  to  me ;  for,  unless 
I  am  more  deceived  in  myself  than  I  often  am,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  know  the  will 
of  Providence  in  thb  matter.  And  if  1  can  learn  what  it  is,  I  will  do  it !  These  are  not, 
however,  the  days  of  miracles ;  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted  that  I  am  not  to  expect 
a  direct  revelation.  I  must  study  the  plain  physical  facts  of  the  case,  ascertain  what  is 
possible,  and  learn  what  appears  to  be  wise  and  right 

^*  The  subject  Is  difficult,  and  good  men  do  not  agree.  For  instance,  the  other  day, 
four  gentlemen  of  standing  and  intelligence  ttom  New  York,  called  as  a  delegation  on 
bnnness  connected  with  the  war ;  but  before  leaving,  two  of  them  earnestly  besought  me 
to  proclaim  general  emancipation,  upon  which  the  other  two  at  once  attacked  them. 
Ton  know  also  that  the  last  session  of  Congress  had  a  decided  majority  of  anti-slavery 
men,  yet  they  could  not  unite  on  this  policy.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  religious 
people.  Why,  the  rebel  soldiers  are  praying  with  a  great  deal  more  earnestness,  I  fear, 
than  our  own  troops,  and  expecting  God  to  favour  their  side :  for  one  of  our  soldiers, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  told  Senator  Wilson,  a  few  days  since,  that  he  met  nothing 
so  discouraging  as.  the  evident  sincerity  of  those  he  was  among  in  their  prayers.  But  we 
will  talk  over  the  merits  of  the  case. 

**  What  good  would  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  from  me  do,  especially  as  we  are 
now  situated?  I  do  not  want  to  issue  a  document  that  the  whole  world  will  see  must 
necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope^s  bull  against  the  comet  I  Would  my  word  free 
the  slaves,  when  I  cannot  even  enforce  the  Oonstitntion  in  the  rebel  States  ?  Is  there  a 
•ingle  conrt^  or  magistrate,  or  individual  that  could  be  influenced  by  it  there  ?  And  what 
reason  is  there  to  think  it  would  have  any  greater  effect  upon  the  slaves  than  the  late 
law  of  Oongress,  which  I  approved,  and  which  offers  protection  and  freedom  to  the  slaves 
of  rebel  masters  who  come  within  our  lines  ?  Tet  I  cannot  learn  that  that  law  has  caused 
a  single  slave  to  come  over  to  us.  And  suppose  they  could  be  induced  by  a  proclama- 
tion of  freedom  from  me  to  throw  themselves  upon  us,  what  sliould  we  do  with  them  t 
Qow  can  we  feed  and  care  for  snoh  a  multitude?    Gen.  Butler  wrote  me  a  few  days  since 
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UiAt  he  was  issuing  more  rations  to  the  slaves  who  have  rushed  to  him  than  to  all  the 
white  troops  under  his  oommand.    They  eat,  and  that  is  aH.^ 

Such  were  the  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  15th  day  of 
September,  1862,  on  the  subject  of  emancipation.  The  time  of  this  con- 
ference was  significant.  The  progress  of  the  war  was  inauspicious ;  the 
Confederates  had  penetrated  the  Korth,  and  yrere  actually  threatening 
Washington ;  and  at  all  such  periods  of  wavering  confidence  in  the  war, 
the  Northern  Government  was  singularly  prompt  to  incline  towards  the 
moderate  party,  and  to  hold  up  in  its  progress  to  radicalism.  It  was  cer- 
tainly no  time  to  decide  domestic  institutions  in  the  Confederacy  when 
that  belligerent  was  actually  threatening  the  existence  of  th^  Government 
at  Washington.  But  at  this  precise  conjuncture  of  politics  the  battle  of 
Sharpsburg  was  fought ;  the  mask  was  dropped ;  and  on  the  22d  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  President  Lincoln  issued  a  preliminary  proclamation  of  emanci- 
pation, of  which  the  following  is  the  important  poition : 

'^  That  on  the  first  d&j  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  States  or  designated  part  of  a 
State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be 
then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free ;  and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain 
the  freedom  of  sach  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of 
them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

^^That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  des- 
ignate the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof  respectively  shall 
then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  tlie  people 
thereof  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  tlie  United 
States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  m^ority  of  the  qualified  voters 
of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testi- 
mony, be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not 
then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States." 

This  was  followed  by  the  proclamation  of  1st  Jannary,  1863,  designat- 
ing the  States  in  which  emancipation  should  take  immediate  effect ;  the 
notice  of  one  hnndred  days,  counting  from  the  preliminary  proclamation, 
baying  expired. 

Thus  was  consummated  the  triumph  of  the  Abolition  party  of  the 
Korth.  Thus  was,  at  last,  avowed  the  war  upon  slav^ery,  and  thus  delib- 
erately planned  the  robbery  of  the  Southern  people  to  the  extent  of  two 
^  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  true  that  this  proclamation  was  for  the 
time  of  no  effect,  and  that  when  it  was  issued  it  was  worth  no  more  than 
the  paper  on  which  its  bold  iniquity  was  traced  ;  nevertheless,  it  was  the 
ftvowal  of  a  principle,  the  declaration  of  a  wish,  the  deliberate  attempt  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  nation  to  do  that  which  was  repugnant  to  civiliz- 
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ation  and  all  morals.  The  misrepresentation  of  the  emancipation  proclar 
mation,  as  a  deed  of  philanthropy,  was  absurd  enough.  A  candid  world 
found  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  it  as  an  act  of  malice  towards  the  mister 
rather  than  one  of  mercy  to  the  slave.  A  crime  was  attempted  in  tlie 
name  of  liberty  and  humanity ;  and  various  hypocritical  pretences  were 
used  to  cover  up  what  was  an  unholy  infatuation,  a  ruthless  persecution, 
a  cruel  and  shameful  device,  adding  severity  and  bitterness  to  a  wicked 
and  reckless  war. 

The  new  measure  was  adopted  in  the  name  of  ai "  mMUary  necessity,^ 
Aside  from  its  falsehood,  the  plea  was  one  that  dishonoured  the  North,  and 
placed  it  in  shameful  inconsistency.  Again  and  again  it  had  been  pro- 
claimed to  the  world,  that  '^  the  rebellion  was  weak,  and  would  be  crushed 
out  in  sixty  days ; "  at  other  times,  it  was  declared  that  "  Union  men 
abounded  in  the  South,  and  would  welcome  Federal  troops  as  deliverers  ; 
and  yet  now  the  invader  was  so  hopeless  of  his  task,  that  it  was  a  "  military- 
necessity  "  that  he  obtain  help  of  slaves  I  If  the  proclamation  had  been 
designed  as  a  ^^  military  necessity,"  it  was  very  clear  that  it  should  end 
with  the  war,  and  be  confined  to  the  special  mission  foi*  which  it  had  been 
invoked.  The  fact  was  that  the  real  design  was  political,  not  military ; 
that  emancipation  was  not  the  exigency  of  the  war,  bat  the  permanent 
triumph  of  fanaticism  under  a  false  pretence.  We  shall  see  at  a  iiiture  time 
how  beyond  the  point  of  this  proclamation  the  Anti-Slavery  legislation  at 
Washington  was  enlarged  by  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Freedmen'a 
Affairs,  to  determine  all  questions  relating  to  persons  of  African  descent, 
and  finally,  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  the  effect  of  which  wab 
to  entomb  slavery  forever,  to  erect  emancipation  into  a  constitutional  re- 
form, and  thus  exhibit  and  confinn  what  was  its  original  design. 

The  effect  of  the  emancipation  proclamation  on  the  Confederates  was 
decided.  It  secured  a  new  lease  of  war,  and  animated  the  people  of  the 
South  to  desperate  exertion.  In  a  message,  communicated  on  the  12tli 
January,  1863,  to  the  Congress  at  Richmond,  President  Davis  said :  "  The 
proclamation  will  have  a  salutary  effect  in  calming  the  fears  of  those  who 
have  constantly  evinced  the  apprehension  that  this  war  might  end  by  some 
r9construction  of  the  old  Union,  or  some  renewal  of  close  political  relations 
with  the  United  States.  These  fears  have  never  been  shared  by  me,  nor 
have  I  been  able  to  perceive  on  what  basis  they  could  rest.  But  the 
proclamation  affords  the  fullest  guaranty  of  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
result.  It  has  established  a  state  of  things  which  can  lead  to  but  one  of 
three  consequences — the  extermination  of  the  slaves,  the  exile  of  the  wliole 
white  population  of  the  Confederacy,  or  absolute  and  total  separation  of 
these  States  from  the  Uuited  States."  The  entire  newspaper  press  of  tlie 
Confederacy  echoed  the  sentiment  of  the  President.  It  was  declared  that 
he  outrage  of  forcible  emancipation  would  awaken  a  deeper  resentment 
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than  ever  inflam^  the  people  of  the  South  before  ;  that  it  had  qudnched 
the  last  sentiment  of  respect  that  lingered  in  their  breasts  for  tlie  United 
Slates  Government ;  that  it  would  unite  them  more  resolutely  than  ever, 
and  make  it  to  the  individual  interest  of  every  person  in  the  bounds  of  the 
Confederacy  to  sustain  and  strengthen  it  with  every  dollar  and  every  arm, 
and  eveiy  prayer,  and  every  energy  of  manly  virtue  and  Christian  en- 
couragement. 

The  efiTect  of  the  proclamation  in  the  North  was  to  strengthen  the  Oppo- 
sition ;  and  the  preliminary  announcement  of  emancipation  in  September, 
1862,  was  undoubtedly  a  main  element  of  success  in  the  Democratic  tri- 
umphs in  the  fall  elections  of  that  year.  The  gains  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  this  time  were  the  subject  of  great  concern  to  those  in  power  at 
Washington.  In  the  face  of  a  majority  of  107,000  against  them  in  1860, 
the  Democrats  had  carried  the  State  of  New  York.  The  metropolis  of 
New  York  was  carried  by  a  Democratic  majority  of  31,000 — a  change  of 
48,000  votes  in  twelve  months.  Within  the  great  States  of  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  the  results  of  the 
popular  elections  were  a  more  or  less  emphatic  avowal  of  opposition  to  the 
schemes  of  those  who  were  using  the  power  of  the  Government  for  narrow 
and  sectional  and  despotic  .purposes.  The  significance  of  these  elections 
was  not  only  confined  to  the  issue  of  emancipation.  A  large  portion  of  the  . 
Northern  people  pronounced  against  the  entire  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Administration.  They  condemned  that  relic  of  the  worst  times  of  French 
tyranny,  the  lettrea  de  cachet  /  tliey  raised  their  voices  against  irrespon- 
sible arrests ;  they  complained  of  the  snlall  measure  of  success  in  the  war, 
and  the  disappointment  of  the  hopes  of  the  people  in  this  regard ;  and 
while  protesting  against  the  edict  of  emancipation,  they  reminded  Mr. 
Seward  of  his  declaration,  made  on  the  10th  March,  1 862,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Adams  in  London,  that  such  a  measure  '^  would  re-invigorate  the 
declining  insurrection  in  every  part  of  the  South." 

On  the  15th  December,  1862,  Mr.  Cox,  Democratic  member  from  Ohio, 
in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  described  the  condition  of  the 
North,  and  exhibited  a  bill  of  particulars  against  Mr.  Lincoln's  Adminis- 
tration, which  may  be  taken  as  a  declaration  of  the  principles  and  views 
of  his  party.  He  stated  that  the  present  cost  of  the  war  to  the  North  was 
$1,000,000  per  day,  which  was  not  being  replaced  ;  for  all  that  was  spent 
in  war  was,  by  the  laws  of  economy,  a  loss  to  those  who  spend  it,  as  a  mere 
pecuniary  transaction,  and  not  counting  ultimate  and  moral  results.  He 
declared  that  since  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration  came  into  power  there 
had  been  lost  to  the  country,  merely  as  a  niatter  of  ^usiness,  not  counting 
debt  and  taxes  of  a  national  or  State  character,  at  least  three  hundred  mil- 
lions in  the  destruction  of  property,  interference  with  established  business, 
increase  in  wages,  spoliation  of  railroads,  depots,  produce,  corn,  wheat, 
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flour,  cotton,  hay,  crops,  &c.  He  pointed  out  tlie  fact 'that  the  Govern- 
ment had  devised  a  system  of  taxation  by  tariff  which  imposed  a  burden 
on  tlie  West,  to  benefit  manufacturing  in  New  England,  and  paid  in- 
directly sixty  millions  into  the  treasury  and  hundreds  of  millions  into  ihe 
pockets  of  capitalists,  from  the  consumers,  who  were  mostly  farmers  in  the 
West.  He  complained  of  a  system  of  internal  taxation,  costing  for  collec- 
tion some  four  millions  extra,  which  might  have  been  saved,  and  levying 
in  one  year  $150,000,000  as  interest  only  on  a  gr^at  national  debt,  and 
with  an  army  of  newly-made  office-holders,  with  exorbitant  salaries.  He 
stated  that  within  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  days,  a  party  had  succeeded 
which  proposed,  by  legislation  and  proclamation,  to  bieak  down  a  labonr 
system  in  eleven  States,  of  four  millions  of  negroes,  whose  industry  had 
been  productive  hitherto,  worth,  on  or  before  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  an 
average  of  $500  apiece,  being  in  all  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  He 
prophesied  that  when  this  capital  was  destroyed  the  objects  of  this  pseudo- 
philanthropy  would  remain  on  hand,  North  and  South,  as  a  mass  of  de- 
pendent and  improvident  black  beings,  for  whose  care  the  tax  would  be 
almost  equal  to  the  war-tax,  before  their  condition  would  again  be  fixed 
safely  and  prosperously.  He  concluded  with  the  summary  and  startling 
statement  that  within  these  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  days  the  rights  of 
personal  liberty,  freedom  ft*om  arrest  without  process,  freedom  for  press 
and  speech,  and  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  had  been  suspended  and  limited, 
and,  at  times,  destroyed ;  and  in  the  place  of  resurrected  and  promised 
liberty  to  four  million  blacks,  the  North  had  the  destruction  of  that  lib- 
erty which  the  past  eight  himdred  years  had  awarded  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

Tlie  triumphs  of  the  Democratic  party  had  taken  place  in  the  most 
powerful  and  populous  States  of  the  North.  The  States  in  which  the  party 
gained  in  the  fall  elections  of  1862  contained  a  majority  of  the  Free  State 
population  ;  had  two-thirds  of  the  wealth  of  the  North  ;  and  ftimished  a 
majority  of  the  troops  in  the  field  against  us.  This  important  and  impoe- 
ing  demonstration  of  public  opinion  in  the  North  was  interpreted  by  the 
Republican  party  as  significant  of  a  Democratic  design  of "  reconstruc- 
tion," in  which  the  Southern  States  might  be  brought  back  into  the  Union 
with  new  constitutional  guaranties.  But  this  idea,  if  it  was  ever  seriously 
entertained  by  the  Democratic  party  of  the  North,  found  enough  to  dis- 
courage it  in  the  manner  in  which  the  bare  suggestion  of  it  was  cried  down 
in  all  parts  of  the  Confederacy,  and  by  every  organ  of  public  opinion 
there.  The  ConfederatCj  press  despefrately  and  savagely  denounced  the 
idea  of  "  reconstruction."  The  Examiner  said  of  the  Northern  people  : 
"  They  do  not  yet  understand  that  we  are  resolute  to  be  rid  of  them  for- 
ever, and  determined  rather  to  die  than  to  live  with  them  in  the  same 
political  community  again."    The  Dittpatch  declared:    "We  warn  the 
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Democrats  and  conservatives  of  the  North  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  at 
once  the  miserable  delusion  that  the  South  can  ever  consent  to  enter  again, 
upon  any  terms,  the  old  Union.  If  the  North  will  allow  us  to  write  the 
Constitution  ourselves,  and  give  us  every  guaranty  we  would  ask,  we  would 
Booner  be  under  the  Gk>vemment  of  England  or  France  than  under  a 
Union  with  men  who  hare  shown  that  they  cannot  keep  good  faith,  and 
are  the  most  barbarous  and  inhuman,  as  well  as  treacherous  of  mankind* 
•  .  •  .  But  do  not  expect  us  to  degrade  ourselves  and  cast  dishonour 
upon  the  graves  of  our  kindred  by  ever  returning  to  the  embrace  of  those 
irhose  hands  are  dripping  with  the  tears  and  blood  of  our  people."  The 
leaders  and  politicians  of  the  Confederacy  were  not  behind  the  press  in 
denouncing  the  idea  of  any  possible  reunion  with  the  North.  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  Yicc-President  of  the  Confederate  States,  made  a  speech  in 
North  Carolina,  which  in  view  of  the  sequel  attached  to  this  man,  is  a 
carious  personal  reminiscence  of  the  war.  He  said  :  '^  As  for  recoiiBtruc- 
tion,  such  a  thing  was  impossible — such  an  idea  must  not  be  tolerated  for 
an  instant.  Keconstruction  would  not  end  the  war,  but  would  produce  a 
more  horrible  war  than  that  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  The  only 
terms  on  which  we  can  obtain  permanent  peace  is  final  and  complete  sep- 
aration from  the  North.  Rather  than  submit  to  anything  short  of  that, 
let  us  resolve  to  die  like  men  worthy  of  freedom." 

It  appeared  indeed  that  the  people  of  the  South  had  fully  made  up 
their  minds ;  that  they  were  prepared  to  sutfer  all  the  calamities  of  the 
most  protracted  war ;  and  that  they  would  never,  on  any  terms,  politically 
affiliate  with  a  people,  who  were  guilty  of  an  invasion  of  their  soil,  and 
whose  atrocities  in  the  war  had  caused  the  whole  civilized  world  to  shudder. 
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Before  reaching  the  great  campaign  of  1863,  dated  with  the  fighting 
months  of  summer,  we  find  certain  minor  operations  of  the  war  within  the 
period  of  winter  and  early  spring,  of  which  we  may  coveniently  give  here 
a  summary  account.  The  heavy  rains  of  winter  and  early  spring  pre- 
vented heavy  movements  on  land,  and  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  war 
we  shall  generally  find  occupied  by  attempts  of  the  enemy  on  the  seacoast 
or  by  amphibious  expeditions  on  the  inland  waters  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  most  important  of  the  events  referred  to  as  preceding  what  may  be 
indicated  as  the  grand  campaign  of  1863,  were  the  recapture  of  Galveston 
by  the  Confederates ;  renewed  attempts  of  the  enemy  on  Yicksburg,  with 
some  other  enterprises  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  repulse  of 
the  Federal  fleet  at  Charleston.  The  narrative  of  these  events  is  mostly  a 
story  of  successes  for  the  Confederates — the  sum  of  which  was  considerable, 
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and  the  effect  a  epirited  preparation  and  an  auspicious  prospect  for  the 
larger  issues  of  tlie  year. 

Gen.  Magruder,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Con 
federate  forces  in  Texas,  found  the  harbours  of  tliis  coast  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy  fi-om  the  Sabine  Kiver  to  Corpus  Christi,  and  tbe  line  of  the 
Rio  Grande  virtually  abandoned.  He  resolved  to  regain  the  harbours,  if 
possible,  and  to  occupy  the  Valley  of  the  Bio  Grande  in  force.  The  first 
step  of  his  enterprise  contemplated  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy's  vessels 
from  the  harbour  of  Galveston,  and  the  re-possession  of  that  town.  Having 
assembled  all  the  moveable  artillery  that  could  be  collected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  occupied  in  force  the  works  erected  opposite  the  island  on 
which  the  town  of  Galveston  stands,  and  commanding  the  railway  bridge 
which  connects  it  with  the  mainland.  He  also  fitted  up  as  gunboats  two 
steamers,  the  Bayou  City  and  the  Neptiine,  making  them  shot-proof,  by 
means  of  bulwarks  of  cotton  bales.  The  enemy's  fleet,  then  lying  in  the 
waters  of  Galveston,  consisted  of  the  Harriet  Lane,  carrying  four  heavy 
guns,  and  two  24-pounder  howitzers,  commanded  by  Capt.  Wainwright ; 
the  Westfield,  flag-ship  of  Commodore  Renshaw ;  a  large  propeller,  mount- 
ing eight  heavy  guns ;  the  Owasco,  a*  similar  ship  to  the  Westfield,  mount- 
ing eight  heavy  guns ;  the  Clifton,  a  steam  propeller,  four  heavy  guns ;  the 
Sachem,  a  steam*  propeller,  four  heavy  guns ;  two  armed  transports ;  two 
lai^e  barques ;  and  an  armed  schooner. 

The  enemy's  land  forces — a  few  hundred  men — were  stationed  at  the 
end  of  a  long  wharf,  and  were  crowded  into  large  buildings  immediately 
under  the  guns  of  the  steamships.  The  approaches  landward  to  this  posi- 
tion were  impeded  by  two  lines  of  strong  barricades,  and  communication 
with  the  shore  was  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  whart*  in 
front  of  the  barricades.  It  thus  became  necessary  for  storming  parties  to 
advance  by  wading  through  the  water,  and  to  mount  on  the  end  of  the 
wharf  by  scaling  ladders. 

It  was  arranged  by  Gen.  Magruder  that  the  naval  and  military  opera- 
tions should  be  simultaneous,  and  should  commence  before  daybreak  on  the 
1st  January,  1863.  The  co-operation  of  the  cotton-boats  with  the  land 
forces  was  extremely  diflScult  to  obtain — the  distance  the  former  had  to  run 
being  thirty  miles.  The  attack  was  opened  a  little  past  midnight  by  a 
shot  from  our  land  batteries.  The  moon  had  gone  down,  but  the  Federal 
ships  were  still  visible  by  the  light  of  the  stars.  Leading  the  centre  as- 
sault, Gen.  Magruder  approached  to  within  two  squares  of  the  wharves, 
where  the  enemy's  land  forces  were  stationed,  and  where  he  was  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  formidable  fleet.  Wliile  Magruder 
engaged  the  vessels  with  artillery,  the  storming  party  advanced  to  the 
assault ;  the  men  wading  through  the  water,  and  bearing  with  them  their 
scaling  ladders  with  which  they  endcavoui*ed  to  reach  the  end  of  the  wharf 
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on  which  the  enemy  was  stationed.  A  severe  conflict  took  place  at  this 
ix)int,  the  Confederates  being  exposed  to  a  fire  of  grape,  canister,  and 
shell,  and  at  last  being  compelled  to  take  the  shelter  of  the  buildings  near 
the  wharf. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  oar  fire  still  continuing,  the  long-expe<^ed 
eotton-boats  came  dashing  down  the  harbour,  and  engaged  the  Harriet 
Lane,  which  was  the  nearest  of  the  enemy's  ships,  in  gallant  style,  running 
into  her,  one  on  each  side,  and  pouring  on  her  deck  a  deadly  fire  of  rifles 
and  shot-guns.  The  gallant  Capt.  Wainwright  fought  his  ship  admirably. 
He  succeeded  in  disabling  the  Neptune,  and  attempted  to  run  doAvn  the 
Bayou  City.  The  Confederate  boat  adroitly  evaded  the  deadly  stroke ; 
although,  as  the  vessels  passed  each  other,  she  lost  her  larboard  wheel- 
house  in  the  shock.  Again  the  Bayou  City,  while  receiving  several  broad- 
sides almost  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  poured  into  the  Harriet  Lane  a  de- 
slmctive  tire  of  small  arms.  Turning  once  more,  she  drove  her  prow  into 
the  iron  wheel  of  tlie  Harriet  Lane,  thus  locking  the  two  vessels  together. 
Followed  by  oflScers  and  men.  Commodore  Leon  Smith  leaped  to  the  deck 
of  the  hostile  ship  and  after  a  moment  of  feeble  resistance  she  was  ours. 

After  the  surrender,  the  Owasco  passed  along  side,  pouring  into  the 
Harriet  Lane  a  broadside  at  close  quarters ;  but  she  was  soon  foroed  to 
back  out  by  the  eflfect  of  our  musketry.  Commodore  Smith  then  sent  a 
flag  to  Commodore  Renshaw,  whose  ship,  the  Westtield,  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  run  aground,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  whole  fleet,  and 
giving  three  hours  time  to  consider.  These  propositions  were  accepted  by 
the  commanding  oflicer,  and  all  the  enemy's  vessels  were  immediately 
brought  to  anchor  with  white  flags  flying.  Within  an  hour  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  of  truce.  Gen.  Magruder  sent  another  flag  to  Commodore 
Senshaw,  whose  ship  was  among  the  most  distant,  claiming  all  his  vessels 
immediately  under  our  guns  as  prizes,  and  giving  him  further  time  to  con- 
sider the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  whole  fleet.  This  message  was 
borne  by  two  Confederate  oflScers.  While  they  were  on  their  way  in  a 
boat,  to  fulfil  their  mission.  Commodore  Renshaw  blew  up  his  ship,  and 
was  himself.accidentally  blown  up  with  it.  They  boarded  the  ship  of  the 
next  in  command,  who  dropped  down  the  bay,  still  having  them  on  board, 
and  carried  them  some  distance  towards  the  bar,  while  still  flying  the 
white  flag  at  the  mast-head.  Meanwhile,  the  first  period  of  truce  having 
expired,  the  enemy's  ships  under  our  guns,  discovering  that  the  Confeder 
ate  boats  and  their  prize  were  too  much  damaged  to  pursue,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  white  flags  still  flying  at  their  mast-heads,  gradually  crept 
olT.  The  small  Federal  force  which  held  the  wharf,  perceivhig  that  they 
were  abandoned  by  the  fleet,  surrendered  as  prisoners. 

The  capture  of  Galveston  was  thus  completed  ;  besides  which  we  had 
taken  one  fine  steamship  and  two  barques,  run  ashore  the  flag-ship  of  the 
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commodore,  aiid  driven  off  two  war  Bteamers,  breaking  the  blockade  of  the 
port,  and  temporarily  reopening  it  to  commerce. 

We  have  already  noticed  some  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  open  the  Mis  , 
fiissippi  River,  and  to  renew  conmiercial  communication  between  the 
Northwestern  States  and  their  natnral  port  at  New  Orleans.  The  interest 
of  the  war  in  tlie  West,  after  the  battle  of  Mnrfreesboro',  may  be  said  to 
have  culminated  in  Yicksburg,  and  the  campaign  in  the  State  of  Misfiia* 
fiippi  was  cliiefly  important  in .  so  far  as  it  affected  the  operations  for  the 
reduction  of  this  town,  which  closed  the  course  of  the  great  river  to  the 
Federal  fleets. 

The  second  attempt  against  Vicksburg  was  to  be  made  by  Gen.  Sher 
man,  who  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1862,  with  four  divisions  under 
his  command,  accompanied  by  several  gunboats,  commenced  the  descent  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  expedition  was  a  shameful  failure.  Sherman, 
having  landed  his  forces,  attempted  to  capture  the  town  from  the  north- 
western side,  and  during  the  last  days  of  December,  there  was  some  desul 
tory  fighting,  when  the  Federal  conmiander,  without  making  any  concen- 
trated attack  on  the  Confederate  position,  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and 
re-embarked  his  troops  at  Milliken's  Bend.  The  weak  and  disgraceful 
issue  of  this  expedition  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  connection  with  the 
name  of  a  commander  declared  incompetent,  at  this  period  of  the  war,  and 
yet  destined  to  win  the  reputation  of  a  hero  from  the  fickle  multitude  of 
the  North. 

After  Sherman's  f&ilure,  Gtea^  Grant  made  the  third  attempt  upon 
Yicksburg,  endeavouring,  by  combined  naval  and  military  operations,  to 
turn  the  rear  of  the  line  of  defence.  Several  expeditions  were  planned  ii» 
tlie  spring  months  of  1863,  to  turn  the  defences  of  .the  town,  by  means  of 
the  vast  network  of  rivers,  such  as  the  Tallahatchie,  Yazoo  Pass,  and  Sun* 
fiower,  which  connect  the  Mississippi  River  with  the  Yassoo.  These  expe* 
ditions  terminated  without  success,  and  are  chiefly  memorable  for  devasra* 
tions  of  the  country,  which,  indeed,  was  the  usual  resource  of  the  enemy 
whenever  disappointed  in  the  accomplishment  of  military  results. 

While  Grant  was  thus  operating  against  Yicksburg,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  lower  Federal  fleet,  under  Farragut,  to  pass  the  batteriies  at 
Port  Hudson,  so  as  to  co-operate  with  Admiral  Porter's  fleet  on  the  upper 
waters.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  March,  the  Harttbrd,  Farragut's  flag- 
ship, steamed  slowly  up  the  river,  passing  the  first  of  the  line  of  batteries, 
followed  by  the  Richmond,  Mississippi,  Monongahela,  Genesee,  Albatross, 
Kineo,  the  iron-clad  Essex,  the  gunboat  Sachem,  and  a  mortar  flotilla  of 
six  schooners.  The  Confederate  batteries  were  silent,  waiting  to  bring  the 
whole  fleet  under  their  guns  before  they  went  to  work.  Presently  there 
was  one  grand,  long,  deafening  roar,  and  the  battle  was  commenced^^  A 
great  fire  had  been  lighted  on  the  river's  bank,  near  one  of  the  most  for- 
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raidable  works,  to  throw  light  across  the  stream  and  to  illumine  the  ene- 
my's vessels.  The  artillerists  on  shore  had  no  difficulty  in  sighting  theii 
guns.  The  sheets  of  flame  that  poured  from  the  sides  of  the  vessels  at 
each  dischai^,  lit  up  nearly  the  whole  stretch  of  river,  placing  each  craft 
in  strong  relief  against  the  black  sky.  The  fleet  soon  lost  its  orderly  line 
of  battle.  The  Hartford  was  struck,  but  being  a  swift  vessel,  succeeded, 
with  her  consort,  the  Albatross,  in  running  past  the  batteries.  The  Rich- 
mond, and  the  vessels  following  her,  turned  round ;  but  as  the  Mississippi 
was  executing  this  manoeuvre,  a  shot  tore  off  her  rudder,  and  another  went 
crushing  through  the  machinery.  She  drifted  aground  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  She  was  being  rapidly  torn  to  pieces  by  shot  from  the  bat- 
teries, when  her  commander  abandoned  her.  Lightened  by  the  departure 
of  the  crew,  and  influenced  by  the  current,  she  floated  off,  stem  foremost, 
down  the  river,  in  a  sheet  of  flame,  exploding  her  magazine,  and  sinking 
near  Providence  Island.  The  enterprise  against  Port  Hudson  had  proved 
a  failure,  and  Oen.  Banks,  who  was  advancing  from  Baton  Bouge  to  take 
part  in  the  anticipated  siege,  was  content  to  march  back  again. 

So  far  the  Confederate  strongholds  on  the  Mississippi  had  bid  defiance 
to  the  foe,  and  months  of  costly  preparation  for  their  reduction  had  been 
spent  in  vain.  But  after  Sherman's  repulse  from  Vicksburg  some  com- 
pensation was  sought  in  an  easier  enterprise,  and  McClernand,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  command,  organized  an  expedition  of  two  corp%  cCaifnee'^ 
and  a  fleet  of  three  iron-clads,  and  several  gunboats,  against  Arkansas 
Post,  a  village  on  the  Arkansas  Biver,  about  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  position  had  been  fortified  by  the  Confederates,  and  was  held  by  Gen. 
Churchill  with  about  thirty-three  hundred  effective  men.  On  the  11th 
January,  a  combined  attack  was  arranged  between  Gen.  McClernand  and 
Admiral  Porter.  Before  the  final  assault  was  made,  the  garrison,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  reply  to  the  fire  of  the  gunboats,  and  overwhelmed 
by  saperiour  numbers,  hoisted  a  white  flag,  and  surrendered.  Tlie  im- 
portance of  this  capture  by  the  enemy  was,  that  he  obtained  a  fortified 
point  guarding  the  navigation  of  the  Arkansas  Biver,  and  shutting  out  itB 
commerce  from  the  Mississippi. 

For  some  time  the  enemy  had  been  making  preparations  for  an  attack 
on  Charleston  from  the  sea.  There  was  an  especial  desire  in  the  North  to 
capture  and  punish  this  city,  where  the  first  movements  of  the  war  had 
commenced,  and  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  first 
capture  of  Sumter  there  would  be  a  change  of  fiags,  and  the  Federal  ensign 
would  again  fioat  from  its  walls.  To  accomplish  this  pleasant  event,  a 
large  fleet,  including  many  iron-clads  built  after  the  model  of  the  Monitor, 
had  been  assembled  at  Port  Boyal,  under  command  of  Admiral  Dupont, 
and  about  tlie  first  of  April  was  ready  for  action  at  the  mouth  of  Charles- 
ton Harbour.    There  were  seven    iron-clads  of  the  Monitor  pattern ; 
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other  descriptions  of  iron-clads  were  ezeraplified  in  the  Keoknk  and  LroB 
sides,  the  latter  being  an  armour-plated  frigate,  with  an  armament  of 
eighteen  10, 11,  and  16-inch  guns.  It  was  to  be  a  trial  between  new  forces 
of  tremendous  power.  The  defences  at  Charleston  had  been  materially 
strengthened  bj  Gen.  Beauregard,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  coast 
service ;  and  it  was  thought  scarcely  possible  that  any  floating  thing  could 
breast  unharmed  the  concentrated  storm  of  heavy  metal  from  the  guns  of 
Sumter,  Moultrie,  and  Battery  Bee,  the  three  principal  works  in  the  throat 
of  the  harbour.  A  test  was  at  last  to  be  obtained  of  a  long-mooted  ques- 
tion, and  iron-clads,  which  were  claimed  to  be  the  most  impenetrable  ves- 
sels ever  constructed,  were  to  come  wilSiin  point-blank  range  of  the  most 
numerous  and  powerful  batteries  that  had  ever  been  us^d  in  a  single  en- 
gagement. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  Yth  April,  the  line  of  iron-clads,  comprising 
seven  Monitors,  the  Ironsides,  and  Keokuk,  entered  the  channel,  and  passed 
Battery  Bee,  and  along  the  front  of  Morris  Island.  No  sound  came  from 
the  batteries ;  not  a  man  was  seen  on  the  decks  of  the  iron-clads ;  the  sea 
was  smooth  as  glass,  and  thus  calmly  and  majestically  the  whole  line  of 
vessels  passed  the  outer  batteries.  At  ten  minutes  after  three,  the  fleet, 
having  come  within  range.  Fort  Sumter  opened  its  batteries,  and,  almost 
simultaneously,  the  white  smoke  could  be  seen  puffing  from  the  low  sand- 
hills of  Morris  and  Sullivan's  Islands  indicating  that  the  batteries  there 
had  become  engaged.  Five  of  the  iron-clads  forming  in  line  of  battle  in 
front  of  Fort  Sumter,  maintained  a  very  rapid  return  fire,  occasionally 
hurling  their  fifteen-inch  shot  and  shell  against  Fort  Moultrie  and  minor 
batteries,  but  all  directing  their  chief  efforts  against  the  east  face  of  Fort 
Sumter.  The  firing  became  terrific.  The  Ironsides,  from  her  position, 
engaged  Fort  Moultrie ;  Battery  Bee  mingled  the  hoarse  thunder  of  its  guns 
in  the  universal  din,  and  the  whole  expanse  of  the  harbour  entrance,  from 
Sullivan's  Island  to  Cummings'  Point,  became  enveloped  in  the  smoke 
and  constant  fiashes  of  the  conflict.  The  iron-clads  kept  constantly  shift- 
ing their  position ;  but,  whichever  way  they  went,  their  ports  always 
turned  towai'ds  the  battlements  of  Sumter,  pouring  forth  their  terrible 
projectiles  against  the  walls  of  that  famous  stronghold. 

Presently  the  Keokuk  pushed  ahead  of  her  companions,  placed  herself 
within  less  than  nine  hundred  yards  of  tlie  fort,  and  seemed  to  challenge 
it  to  combat.  A  circle  of  angry  flashes  radiated  towards  her  from  all  sides ; 
she  had  made  herself  the  target  of  the  most  powerful  guns  the  Confeder- 
ates could  command.  In  a  few  moments,  she  was  disabled,  and  crept 
slowly  out  of  fire..  The  remainder  of  the  fieet,  more  or  less  severely  in- 
jured, withdrew,  and  in  thirty  minutes  from  the  time  when  the  first  gun 
opened,  the  action  was  over,  and  a  victory  obtained,  which  went  fer  to  im- 
peach the  once  dreaded  power  of  the  iron-clads  of  the  enemy.    Admiral 
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Duponty  '^  oonvinoed  of  the  utter  impracticabilitj  of  taking  the  city  of 
GharleBton  with  the  force  under  his  command,''  retired  to  Port  Bojal, 
leaving  the  stranded,  riddled  wreck  of  the  iron-dad  Eeokuk  as  evidence 
of  his  defeat.  All  his  vesseb  had  sustained  serious  injury.  The  Oonfedeiw 
atee,  with  but  two  death  casualties,  had  driven  off  an  iron-dad  fleet,  ob* 
tained  a  complete  triumph,  and  destroyed  the  prestige  of  the  description 
of  vessd  named  after  the  Monitor,  the  first  of  its  dasa» 
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MILITART  SITUATION  IH  THB  EABLT  UOJTHB  OF  1863. — ^BARLT  BEBUMPTION  OT  THX  OAMPATOH 
IN  YIBOimA.. — THB  NBW  FEDEBAL  FAYOUKITB,  '^  FIGHTING  JOB  HOOBBR.** — ^THB  BATTLl 
OF  OHANCELLORSVILI^. — HOOEBB^S  FLAN  OF  0FBBATI0N8. — HIS  FLAMING  ADDBBSS  TO  HU 
TB00P8. — OBITIOAL  STTUATION  OF  GBN.  LBB. — SUBBOUNDBD  BT  AN  ENEMY  MOBB  THAN 
THREEFOLD  HIS  NUMBERS.— K3ALMNBS8  AKD  BELF-POSSBSSION  OF  LEE.— HIS  DEUBBBATB 
DISPOSITIONS  FOB  ATTACK. — THB  FLANK-MABOH  OF  STONEWALL  JAOKSON. — HOW  HB 
EMEBOED  FBOM  ^^  THB  WILDERNESS. *^~F ALL  OF  STONEWALL  JAOKSON. — THB  IMPETUS  OF 
THB  CONFEDERATE  ATTACK  CEASES. — ^HOW.  GEN.  LEB  BBCBITED  THB  NEWS  OF  JACXBON's 
FALL. — THB  BATTLE  IN   FBONT  OF  CHAN0BLL0R8TILLE. — ^HOOKBR^S   ARHT   CRIPPLED  AND 

DRIVEN. — Sedgwick's  adyaitob  fbom  fbedbricksbubg. — ^rr  arrests  lbb's  pubsuit  of 

HOOKER. — THB  FIGHT  NEAB  SALEM  CHURCH. — SBDOWICK's  FORCE  ROUTED. — ^HOOKBR 
BETREATS  ACROSS  THE  BIVEB.— BIS  TBBBIBUC  LOSSES. — CHANCELLOBSYILLB,  THE  MASTBR- 
PnCCE  OF  lee's  MILITABT  LIFB. — REFLECTIONS  ON  THB  VICTORY.— STARTLING  OFFICIAL 
DEVELOPMENTS  AS  TO  THB  NUMBEBS  OF  CONFBDEBATB  ABMIES. — PABTICULABS  OF  THB 
DBATH  OF  JACKSON. — BXACT  BEPOBT  OF  HIS  LAST  WORDS. — CHARACTER  OF  STONEWALL 
JACKSON. — HIS  GBEAT  AMBITION. — BABLY  MISCONCEPTIONS  OF  THE  MAN.— HOW  HB  WAS 
BIOICULBD. — ^HIB  DIFFEBBNOB  WITH  PRBSIDBNT  DAVIS. — HIS  BBSIGNATION  SENT  IN,  BUT 
BECALLBD. — JACKSON's  MILITARY  CAREER. — HIS  GBN1US. — HIS  PIBTY. — HIS  BPIOBNB 
NATURE. — PERSONAL  APPBABANCB  OF  THB  HEBO. — WHAT  VIBGINIA  OWES  TO  HIS  MSMOBY. 

Thr  military  situation  in  the  spring  months  of  1863  may  be  described 
by  a  few  general  lines  drawn  through  the  country,  and  bounding  the  main 
theatres  of  the  war.  In  Virginia  either  array  was  in  view  of  the  other 
from  the  heights  overlooking  the  town  of  Fredericksburg,  whilst  the  conn- 
try  between  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Potomac  was  at  various  times 
visited  by  detachments  of  Stuart's  daring  cavalry.  The  army  of  Ten- 
nessee was  tied  to  no  special  lilie  of  operations  ;  it  was  embarrassed  by  no 
important  point,  such  as  Richmond  requiring  to  be  defended  ;  it  had  thxis 
greatly  the  advantage  over  the  army  of  Virginia ;  and  yet  we  have  seen, 
and  shall  continue  to  see,  that  it  was  far  interiour  in  activity  and  enter- 
l)ri80  to  the  latter,  and  that,  while  Gen.  Lee  was  overthrowing  every  army 
that  came  against  him, 'Bragg  was  idle,  or  constantly  yielding  up  territory 
to  a  conquering  foe.  From  March  till  June,  in  1863,  Gen.  Bragg's  forces 
remained  idly  stretching  from  Shelby  ville  to  the  right,  while  the  Federalsi 
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holding  a  line  from  Franklin  to  Woodbury,  again  and  again,  afforded 
opportunities  of  attack  on  detached  masses  which  the  dull  Confederate 
commander  never  used.  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  the  war  had 
travelled  steadily  southward  to  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas.  In 
Mississippi  we  held  the  line  of  the  Tallahatchie  and  the  town  of  Vicksburg, 
while  Grant  threatened  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  and  McClemand 
menaced  Vicksbui^.  West  of  the  Mississippi  the  war  had  been  pushed  to 
the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  the  Federals  held  Van  Buren,  and  Hind- 
man's  weak  and  shifting  tactics  opposed  an  uncertain  front  .to  further 
advance  of  the  enemy  in  this  distant  territory. 

Tlie  great  campaign  of  1863  was  to  open  in  Virginia.  There  were 
especial  reasons  at  Washington  for  an  early  resumption  of  the  campaign. 
The  Democratic  party  was  gaining  strength,  in  the  absence  of  any  grand 
Buccess  in  the  war ;  and  the  term  of  service  of  many  of  the  Federal  sol- 
diers in  Virginia  was  so  near  expiration  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
try  again  the  issue  of  battle  at  a  period  somewhat  earlier  in  the  year  than 
the  date  of  former  operations  against  Kichmond.  A  change  of  command- 
ers, which  had  come  to  be  the  usual  preliminary  of  the  resumption  of  Fed- 
eral campaigns,  was  not  omitted.''^  .  Gen.  Joe  Hooker  was  raised  from  the 

*  Mr.  Headley,  a  Northern  anihour,  in  his  interesting  work,  '*  The  Campaigns  of  Sherman  aui 
Grant,^  makes  the  followlDg  very  just  coomientary  on  the  Northern  mania  for  a  **  change  of  com- 
manders.*'   Referring  to  the  achicTements  of  these  two  popular  heroes  of  the  war,  he  says  : 

**  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  the  only  two  great  generals  the  war  had  produced,  or 
the  only  ones  who  were  able  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  It  is  an  errour  to  imagine,  as  many 
dO|  that  the  Government  kept  casting  about  for  men  fit  to  do  the  work  these  men  did,  and,  after 
long  searching,  at  length  found  them.  Several  were  displaced,  who  would  have,  doubtless,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  us  ultimate  victory,  had  they  been  allowed  a  fair  trial.  The  errour  was  in  sup- 
posing that  men,  capable  of  controlling  such  vast  armies,  and  carrying  on  a  war  of  such  magnitude 
and  covering  almost  a  continent  in  its  scope,  were  to  be  found  ready-made.  They  were  not  to  leap 
forth,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  completely  panoplied  and  ready  for  the  service  to 
which  they  were  determined.  A  war  of  such  magnitude,  and  covering  the  territories  that  ours  did, 
would  have  staggered  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  or  the  skUl  of  Wellington,  even  at  the  close  of- 
their  long  experience  and  training.  To  expect,  therefore,  that  oCBcers,  who  had  never  led  ten 
tfiousasd  men  to  battle,  were  suddenly  to  become  capable  of  wielding  half  a  million,  was  absurd. 
Both  the  army  and  the  leaders,  as  well  as  the  nation,  had  to  ffrow  by  experience  to  the  vastness  of 
the  undertaking.  A  mighty  military  genius,  capable  at  once  of  comprehending  and  controlling  the 
eondition  of  things,  would  have  upset  the  government  in  six  months.  Trammelled,  confined,  and 
baffled  by  *  ignorance  and  unbefief,'  it  would  have  taken  matters  into  its  own  hand.  Besides^ 
»aeh  pro^gies  do  not  appear  every  century.  We  were  children  in  such  a  complicated  and  wide* 
0W3eping  struggle ;  and,  like  children,  were  compelled  to  learn  to  walk  by  many  a  stumble. 
Greene,  next  to  Washington,  was  the  greatest  general  our  revolutionary  war  produced ;  yet,  hi 
almost  his  first  essay,  he  lost  Fort  Washington,  with  its  four  thousand  men,  and  seriously  ciippled 
fais  great  leader.  But  Washmgton  had  the  sagacity  to  discern  his  military  ability  beneath  hit 
fUhire,  and  still  gave  him  his  confidence.  To  a  thinking  man,  that  was  evidently  the  only  way  for 
w  to  get  a  competeni  general— -one  eapable  of  planning  and  carrying  out  a  great  campaign.  Here 
was  our  vital  errour.  The  Government  kept  throwing  dice  for  able  commanders.  It  is  true  that 
experience  will  not  make  a  great  man  out  of  a  .naturally  weak  one:  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
without  it,  a  man  of  gieat  natural  military  capacity  will  not  b*"  M^iial  to  vast  responsibilities  and 
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position  of  corps  commander  to  that  of  general-in-chief,  and  appointed  to 
take  command  of  the  fifth  attempt  against  Kichmond.  He  was  an  ini- 
menee  braggart.  His  popular  designation  was  '^  Fighting  Joe  Hooker.* 
He  had  made  himself  famons  in  the  newspapers  by  his  fierce  criticisms  of 
McOlellan's  campaigns ;  had  predicted  certain  capture  of  Bichmond  niidet 
his  own  leadership;  and  was  just  the  man  whose  boastful  confidence 
might  kindle  anew  the  hopes  of  the  credulous  people  of  the  North. 
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On  the  27th  of  April  Hooker  began  his  grand  morement  orer  the 
Rappahannock.  His  great  numerical  force  enabled  him  to  divide  his 
army^  and  yet  to  maintain  his  superiority  at  all  points.  His  left  wing, 
under  Sedgwick,  crossed  at  Fredericksburg,  intending  to  attack  and 
occupy  the  heights  above  the  town,  and  seize  the  railway  to  Richmond. 
Meanwhile  the  stronger  portion  of  his  army  crossed  the  river  some  miles 
above  Fredericksburg,  at  the  United  States',  Ely's,  and  Germania  fords, 
and  began  to  move  toward  Chancellorsville— the  name  of  a  place  marked 
by  a  large  house,  formerly  a  tavern,  and  a  few  out-houses,  about  eleven 
miles  above  Fredericksburg,  and  about  four  miles  south  of  the  point  of 
confluence  of  the  Bapidan  and  the  Rappahannock.  On  the  SOtli  April, 
having  got  all  his  forces  across  the  river,  he  issued  a  flaming  address^ 
announcing  that  ^^  the  operations  of  the  last  three  days  have  determined 
that  our  enemy  must  ingloriously  fly,  or  come  out  from  behind  their  de 
fences  and  give  us  battle  on  our  own  ground,  where  certain  destruction 
awaits  him."  So  confident  was  he  of  success  that  he  declared  that  Lee's 
army  was  ^^the  property  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac"  Indeed,  his 
chief  concern  appears  to  have  been  to  cut  ofiT  Lee's  retreat ;  and  as  hia 
army  crossed  the  river,  the  cavalry  was  to  move  around  the  Confederate 
position,  one  body  under  Averill,  marching  on  Gordonsville,  the  other 
under  Stoneman,  interposing  between  Lee's  army  and  Richmond,  to  cut 
the  lines  of  rail  and  destroy  his  communications.  The  disposition  of 
forces  was  such  that  the  Northern  newspapers  declared  that  it  was  at 
once  conclusive  of  the  fate  of  Lee  and  of  the  Confederacy  itself.    Never 

oombliiatloiia.  Ow  ezperienoe  provod  this ;  for  boUi  Gimnt  and  Sherman  came  very  near  shariBg 
the  fate  of  many  that  preoeded  them.  Nothfaig  trat  ttie  Praaident'a  fHendflhip  and  tenadtj  saved 
the  former  after  the  battle  of  Pittaboiigh  Landing.  His  overthrow  was  determined  on ;  while  the 
latter  was  renoTod  from  the  department  of  Keotuokj,  as  a  erasy  man.  Great  by  nature,  tfaej 
^  vere  fortunately  kept  where  they  oould  grow  to  the  new  and  strange  condition  of  things,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  stmgg^le  into  which  we  had  been  thrown.  If  the  process  of  changing  com. 
mandem  the  mommt  they  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  extravagant  flzpeotatkoa  of  tfie  coontiy,  and 
equally  extravagant  predictions  of  the  Government,  had  besn  eontfamed,  wo  should  have  been 
Soundoiing  \a  this  day  amid  chaos  and  unoertaintiy.** 
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irere  Buch  strains  of  exultation  heard  in  New  Fork  and  Washington  since 
the  first  field  of  Manassas.    The  common  conversation  was  that  the  Con- 
federates were  between  two  fires ;  that  Hooker  had  them  jnst  where  he  ^ 
wanted  them ;  that  they  could  not  retreat ;  that  they  would  be  annihi- 
lated ;  that  "  the  rebellion  "  was  nearly  at  an  end. 

Gen.  Lee  was  certainly  now  in  the  most  trying  situation  of  the  war. 
He  was  out-numbered  by  an  enemy,  whose  force,  compared  with  his  own, 
was — as  we  have  the  precise  statement  of  Oen.  Lee  himself— as  ten  to 
three;  and  he  was  threatened  by  two  attacks,  the  inferioiir  of  which — that 
of  Sedgwick  at  Fredericksburg — was  equal  in  numbers  to  his  whole  army. 
Despite  desertions  and  the  difficulties  of  the  recruiting  service,  the  strength 
of  the  Federal  army  operating  in  Northern  Virginia  had  been  kept  up  to 
about  150,000  men.  6en.  Lee  had  less  than  50,000  men.  He  had  been 
compelled  to  detach  nearly  a  third  of  the  army  with  which  he  had  fought 
at  Fredericksburg  to  confront  demonstrations  of  the  enemy  on  the  coasts 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina ;  and  Longstreet  had  been  sent  to  com- 
mand the  department  which  included  Kichmond  and  its  vicinity,  together 
with  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision 
ofGen.  D.H.Hill. 

There  was  nothing  more  remarkable  about  the  great  Confederate  com- 
mander than  his  cheerful  self-possession,  his  calm,  antique  courage  in  the 
most  trying  and  terrible  circumstances  of  Ufe.  There  was  no  expi*ession 
of  uneasiness  on  his  part ;  no  sign  of  dismay  in  the  calm,  grand  face ;  and 
the  quiet  and  collected  orders  which  he  gave,  alone  indicated  a  movement 
almost  unexampled  in  its  daring  to  crush  the  enemy  whose  numbers  had 
enveloped  him.  He  watched  the  movement  of  Sedgwick  at  Fredericks- 
burg, as  well  as  the  one  higher  up  the  river  under  Hooker,  until  he  had 
penetrated  tlie  enemy's  design,  and  seen  the  necessity  of  making  a  rapid 
division  of  his  own  forces  to  confront  him  on  two  different  fields. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  Gen.  Lee  drew  back  his  army  in  the  direction  of 
Chancellorsville,  leaving  Early's  division  to  guard  Marye's  Heights  at 
Fredericksburg.  At  Chancellorsville  he  learned  from  Gen.  Anderson, 
who,  with  two  brigades— Posey's  and  Mahone's— had  been  guarding  the 
upper  fords  of  the  river,  that  the  main  body  of  the  Fedei-al  army  was  ad- 
vancing from  that  direction,  and  threatened  his  Ictt  rear.  A  force  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  strong  was  on  what  had  formerly  been  the  left  rear 
of  the  Confederates  and  was  now  the  front.  Taking  from  the  account  the 
forces  left  at  Fredericksburg,  Lee  was  out-numbered  nearly  three  to  one. 
His  army  consisted  of  Jackson's  three  divisions  and  two  of  Longstrect's 
former  corps — McLaw's  and  Anderson's.  He  had  in  his  rear  Sedgwick's 
force,  which  equalled  in  strength  his  whole  army  ;  and  it  appeared,  indeed, 
that  he  would  be  crushed,  or  forced  to  retreat  with  both  flanks  exposed  along 
the  ltichmor.d  rail,  which  was  already  at  the  mercy  of  Stoneman's  cavalry 
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On  the  1st  of  Maj  Hooker  ordered  an  advance  to  be  made  from  CI  an- 
cellors^ille  in  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg.  At  the  close  of  the  daj 
his  army  held  the  ground  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Banks'  Ford 
to  Ohancellorsville,  and  thence  with  the  right  tlirown  back,  covered  the 
road  to  Q^rmania  Ford.  But  while  Gen.  Lee  kept  the  enemy  anmsed  this 
day  by  several  attacks  and  feints,  preparations  were  in  progress  for  a  flank 
march,  in  which  tlie  terrible  Stonewall  Jackson  was  to  try  again  the  sno- 
eess  of  his  favourite  movements. 

The  flank  march  of  Jackson  commenced  at  night ;  his  corps  consisting 
of  three  divisions,  under  A«  P.  Hill^  Bodes,  and  Trimble.  He  was  directed 
to  move  by  a  road  behind  the  line-of-battle  to  the  road  that  led  to  Gcr- 
mania  Ford,  where  the  extreme  right  of  the  Federal  army — Howard's  corps 
— rested.  The  route  lay  through  the  Wilderness,  a  district  of  country 
covered  with  scrubby  oa^  and  a  thick,  tangled  undergrowth.  Availing 
himself  of  its  cover,  Jackson  marched  around  the  right  flank  of  Hooker's 
army,  without  that  general  having  any  knowledge  of  the  critical  move- 
ment which  was  in  progress  almost  within  reach  of  his  guns.  Near  sunset 
of  the  2d  of  May,  he  was  in  position  at  Wilderness  Church.  The  two 
divisions  of  McLaw  and  Anderson  kept  up  a  succession  of  feints  on  Hook- 
er's front,  while  Jackson,  with  stealthy  and  alert  movement,  prepared  to 
fall  like  a  raging  tiger  upon  his  flank. 

But  few  hours  of  day-light  were  left  when  Jackson  commenced  his 
attack.  It  was  sudden  and  furious.  *  Marching  rapidly  from  the  direction 
of  Germania  Ford,  he  fell  suddenly  on  Howard's  corps  in  the  forest.  The 
yell  of  his  soldiers  was  the  only  signal  of  attack.  The  whole  coi-ps  of  the 
enemy  was  broken  ;  it  retreated  in  confusion  and  dismay ;  in  vain  Hooker 
interposed  himself  to  check  the  flight ;  his  right  wing  was  being  fiercely 
driven  down  upon  Anderson's  and  McLaw's  sturdy  veterans,  and  the  fat© 
of  his  army  hung  in  a  balance. 

Presently  there  was  a  halt  in  the  pursuit.  The  enemy  had  succeeded 
in  rallying  some  of  his  artillery  near  a  stone  wall  directly  in  the  line  of 
the  retreat.  Then  Jackson,  in  company  with  a  number  of  his  own  and  a 
part  of  A.  P.  Hill's  staff*,  rode  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and  proceeded 
beyond  the  front  line  of  skirmishers.  When  he  had  finished  his  observa- 
tions, he  rode  back  in  the  twilight  to  rejoin  his  men,  that  he  might  order 
a  fi'esh  attack.  A  North  Carolina  regiment  mistook  the  party,  as  they 
galloped  through  the  foliage,  for  the  enemy.  Some  one  cried  out  "  Caval- 
17,"  '^  diarge ! "  and  immediately  the  regiment  fired.  Jackson  fell,  struck 
by  three  balls,  two  through  the  left  arm,  and  another  penetrating  the  palm 
'  of  the  right  hand.  He  was  placed  on  a  litter ;  one  of  the  bearers  was  shot 
down  by  the  enemy's  skirmishers ;  the  General,  falling,  received  a  severe 
contusion  of  ti)e  side,  and  was  for  two  hours  nearly  pulseless  from  the 
eliock.    For  five  minutes  he  lay  actually  within  the  line  of  the  Federal 
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rkirmisliers,  aixd  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery.  Some  of  hh  men  beeom- 
ing  aware  of  his  danger,  rushed  forward,  and  plucked,  from  the  terrible 
fire  of  artillery,  the  prostrate  form  of  their  beloved  commander.  He  was 
placed  in  an  ambulance,  and  carried  to  the  field  hospital  at  Wilderness 
Tlim. 

Witli  Jackson's  fall  the  impetus  of  the  Confederate  attack  ceased. 
Gen.  Stuart,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  renewed  the  fight  at  nine 
o^clock,  and  continued  it  nntil  the  enemy's  right  had  been  doubled  in  on 
his  centre  in  and  around  ()hancelIorsville.  But  the  fiery  energy  of  Jackson 
was  wanting  to  carry  forward  tlie  troops,  and  to  make  what  was  already 
a  severe  repulse  of  the  enemy  a  terrible  and  irremediable  disaster. 

A  messenger  was  despatched  to  Gen.  Lee,  with  the  intelligence  of  tha 
wounding  of  his  great  lieutenant.  He  found  the  General  on  a  bed  of 
straw  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  told  him  that  Jackson  waa 
severely  wounded,  and  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  press  the  en^ny 
next  day — Sunday — if  he  had  not  fallen.  Gen.  Lee  quietly  said,  '^  These 
people  shall  be  pressed  to-day."  The  grand,  simple  commander  never  had 
any  other  name  for  the  enemy  than  "  these  people."  He  rose  from  his 
bed  of  straw,  partook  of  his  simple  fSure  of  ham  and  cracker,  sallied  forth, 
and  made  such  dispositions  as  rendered  that  Sabbath-day  a  blessed  one  for 
the  Confederacy. 

At  day-break,  on  the  Sd,  the  three  divisions  of  Jackson's  old  corps 
advanced  to  the  attack.  Meanwhile  Anderson's  division  was  pushed  ibr- 
ward  by  Gen.  Lee  to  assault  the  strongly-entrenched  position  of  the  enemy 
in  front  of  Chancellorsville.  On  one  side  the  Federals  were  being  forced 
back  in  the  direction  of  Chancellorsville.  On  the  other  side  Anderson's 
men  pressed  through  the  woods,  over  the  fields,  up  the  hills,  into  the  very 
mouths  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  forced  him  to  take  shelter  behind  a 
second  line  of  entrenclunents  in  rear  of  Chancellorsville.  There  were 
ladies  at  Hooker's  headquarterd,  in  the  large  house  which  gave  the  name 
to  the  battle-field.  They  were  taken  away  by  one  of  Hooker's  staff,  as  the 
firing  became  hot.  One  of  the  ladies  fainted.  It  was  a  forlorn  sight  to 
see  that  troupe  p»tssing  through  the  Federal  lines  at  such  a  time.  Soon 
after  they  leil,  the  house,  which  was  a  large  and  elegant  structure,  took 
fire,  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Hooker's  headquarters  were  transferred 
to  the  rear,  and  his  crippled  army,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  toward 
the  river,  was  anxious  now  only  for  retreat 

It  was  ten  o^clock  in  the  morning.  The  capture  or  destruction  of 
ft  Hooker's  army  now  appeared  certain.  But  just  then  news  was  received 
that  Sedgwick,  who  had  crossed  the  river  at  Fredericksburg,  had  taken 
Haiye's  Heights,  which  had  been  held  by  Barksdale's  brigade,  less  than 
two  thousand  men,  and  six  pieces  of  the  Washington  Artillery.  The  hill 
was  flanked,  and  its  brave  defenders,  who  had  held  it  against  tliree 
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assauItSy  were  cat  off  from  their  snpportB,  and  oompelled  to  gnrrender 
QeiL  Early,  finding  that  Sedgwick  had  gained  this  position  on  his  left,  and 
was  pressing  forward  his  forces  towards  Ohancellorsyille,  withdrew,  and 
took  np  a  position  near  Salem  Ohnrch,  about  five  miles  from  Fredericks- 
burg, where  he  threw  np  some  slight  field-works. 

The  movement  of  Sedgwick  made  it  necessary  for  Oen.  Lee  to  arrest 
the  pursuit  of  Hooker,  and  caused  him  to  send  back  towards  Fredericks- 
burg the  division  of  McLaw  to  support  Early  and  check  the  enemy's 
advance.  On  the  evening  of  the  8d,  Sedgwidc's  advanced  troops  were 
driven  back  without  difficulty.  On  the  4th  the  battle  was  renewed.  The 
enemy  was  evidently  attempting  to  establish  communication  with  Hooker 
along  the  river  road,  and  for  this  purpose  had  massed  a  heavy  force 
against  McLaw's  left  A  portion  of  Anderson's  force  was  marched  fifteen 
miles  to  his  support ;  but  Oen.  Lee,  who  had  come  upon  the  field,  having 
discovered  the  enemy's  design,  ordered  Anderson  to  unite  with  Early,  so 
as  to  attack  that  part  of  the  enemy's  line  which  he  had  weakened  by  his 
demonstration  on  McLaw,  and  thus  threaten  his  communication  with 
Fredericksburg.  The  combined  attack  was  made  just  before  sunset. 
Sedgwick's  men  hardly  waited  to  receive  it;  they  fled  precipitately 
towards  Banks'  Ford ;  and  during  the  night  they  recrossed  the  river  in  the 
condition  of  an  utterly  defeated  and  demoralized  army. 

Thus,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  May  ended  the  remarkable  series  of 
battles  on  the  lines  of  the  Rappahannock.  There  had  been  three  distinct 
engagements :  that  of  the  Wilderness,  where  Jackson  succeeded  in  turning 
the  enemy's  flank ;  that  most  properly  called  the  battle  of  Ohancellorsville, 
around  which  point  the  enemy  centred  and  made  his  best  fight ;  and  that  of 
Salem  Church  which  closed  with  Sedgwick's  rout  and  retreat  across  the  river. 

The  enemy  was  now  driven  from  every  point  around  Fredericksburg, 
and  it  but  remained  to  make  short  work  of  Hooker  at  United  States  Ford. 
That  commander,  cowed  and  hemmed  in  within  his  straitened  lines  by  a 
few  Confederate  divisions,  had  scarcely  fired  a  gun  while  Sedgwick's 
corps,  a  few  miles  off,  was  being  overwhelmed  and  driven  back  in  dis- 
graceful confusion.  He  called  a  council  of  war,  and  determined  to  retreat. 
The  night  of  the  5th  afforded  him  the  opportunity ;  there  was  a  drenching 
storm  of  wind  and  rain ;  pontoons  were  laid ;  the  several  corps  crossed 
the  river ;  and  the  next  morning  the  enemy's  whole  force  was  over  the 
river,  and  on  the  march  to  its  former  camps  at  Falmouth.* 

*  It  is  duioaB  to  notioe  the  hudj  fidsehoods  of  offidal  dispatohei.  Although  Hooker  had  sob- 
tidnod  one  of  the  wont  defeats  hi  the  war,  he  isnied  the  fobowing  rubbish  in  a  con^nroAii^tery 
«Uirm  (1)  to  his  armj : 

«*  General  Order,  Nou  49. 
**  The  HiyorGeneral  Oommandrng  tenders  to  the  arm j  his  ooqgratalations  on  its  acbiefenMDti 
if  the  huit  seFon  dajk    If  it  has  not  aocomiilished  aU  that  was  eipected,  the  reasoos  are  weiV 
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TLe  loeB  of  the  enemy  was  terrible.  We  had  taken  nearly  eight  thou 
•and  prisoners ;  Northern  aecoonts  stated  Sedgwick's  loss  at  five  thousand ; 
that  of  Hooker  in  killed  and  wounded  was  probably  twice  as  large ;  and 
but  little  is  risked  in  putting  all  his  losses  at  twenty-five  thousand  men. 
Gen.  Lee's  loss  was  less  than  ten  thousand.  He  had  won  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  victories  on  record ;  illustrated  the  highest  quality  of  general- 
ship,  the  self-possession  and  readiness  of  a  great  commander,  and  con- 
firmed a  reputation  now  the  first  in  war.  Indeed,  this  reputation  had  not 
properly  commenced  in  the  Seven  Days  Battles  around  Richmond ;  for  it 
was  only  when  Lee  moved  out  to  the  lines  of  the  Rappahannock  that  there 
commenced  the  display  of  his  great  tactical  abilities.  He  had  now  fought 
the  meet  difficult  and  brilliant  battle  of  the  war.  Amid  all  the  achieve- 
ments and  wonders  of  his  future  career,  Chancellorsville  must  ever  remain 
the  master-piece  of  his  military  life. 

Now  and  then  there  were  developed  in  the  South  certain  facts  and 
figures  concerning  the  war,  officially  verified,  and  so  unlike  the  stories  of 
the  newspaper  and  the  printed  catchpenny,  that  tlie  public  mind  was' 
startled  from  former  convictions,  and  put  on  a  new  train  of  inquiry.  This 
was  especially  so  with  reference  to  the  unequal  match  of  force  in  the  war. 
The  Southern  people  had  a  general  impression  that  they  were  largely  out> 
numbered  in  the  contest ;  that  the  North  was  greatly  superiour  in  men,  ^ 
material,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  conquest.  But  their  notions  of  this  in- 
equality  were  vague,  and  in  no  instance  came  up  to  the  full  measure  of 

known  to  the  annj.    It  is  miiBGieiit  to  aaj,  that  thej  were  of  a  obaraoter  not  to  be  foreeeen  or  pre- 
reoted  by  human  sagadtj  or  reeonrcea. 

"  In  withdrawing  from  the  aonth  bank  of  the  Rappahannook  before  delivering  a  general  battle 
to  our  adrersariea,  the  aimj  baa  giyen  renewed  eridenoe  of  its  eonfidenoe  hi  itself  and  its  fidelity 
lo  the  principles  it  represents. 

**  By  fighting  at  a  disadvantage,  we  would  have  been  recreant  to  onr  trust,  to  ourselres,  to  our 
esnae,  and  to  our  country.  Professedly  loyal  and  conscious  of  its  strength,  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac wiU  give  or  decline  battle  whenever  its  interests  or  honour  may  command  it. 

**  By  the  celerity  and  secrecy  of  our  morements,  our  advance  and  passage  of  the  river  was  un* 
%pated,  and  on  our  withdrawal  not  a  rebel  dared  to  foUow  us.  The  events  of  the  last  week  may 
weO  cause  the  heart  of  every  officer  and  soldier  of  the  army  to  swell  with  pride. 

^  We  have  added  new  laurels  to  our  former  renown.  We  have  made  long  marches,  crossed 
li^cfs,  surprised  the  enemy  in  his  entrenchments,  and  wherever  we  have  fought  we  have  inflicted 
heavier  blowa  than  those  we  have  received. 

**  We  have  taken  from  the  enem^  5,000  prisoners  and  fifteen  colours,  captured  seven  pieces  of 
nniery,  and  placed  Aort  de  wmhat  18,000  of  our  foe's  chosen  troops. 

**  We  have  destroyed  his  depots,  filled  with  vast  amounts  of  stores,  damaged  his  oommunica- 
tfous,  captured  prisoners  withm  the  fortifications  of  his  capital,  and  filled  his  ocontry  with  fear  and 
aoosteraatioa. 

'*  We  have  no  other  regret  than  that  caused  by  the  loss  of  our  brave  companions,  and  in  this 
we  axe  consoled  by  the  conviction  that  they  have  fallen  in  the  holiest  cause  ever  submitted  to  tha 
irtiltration  of  batde. 

•^Bt  oommand  of  Xijor-General  HOOKER, 

^^  WiLUAMB,  A8astant-A4it-<3eneraL** 
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the  Northern  advantage  in  this  respect.  It  was  the  poh'cy  of  the  Confed-' 
erate  Government  to  keep  all  military  matters  secret,  and  to  give,  even  to 
onr  own  people,  exaggerated  impressions  of  the  strength  of  our  forces  in 
the  li.eld.  Our  armies  were  always  popularly  accounted  mucii  larger  than 
they  really  were,  and  a  pleasant  delusion  was  maintained^  until  some  occa- 
sion would  bring  out  official  figures,  and  shock  the  public  with  surprise 
Who  would  have  supposed,  until  Beauregard's  official  figures  were  pub- 
lished, that  the  army  of  the  First  Manassas  numbered  less  than  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  that  five  Confederate  regiments  on  that  field  held  in 
check,  for  two  hours,  a  column  of  fifteen  thousand  Federal  infantry  I 
Who  would  have  imagined,  looking  at  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  that 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  was  popularly  expected,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  war,  to  take  Cincinnati,  and  to  march  to  the  Northern  Lakes,  never 
had  more  than  twenty-odd  thousand  men  to  meet  all  the  emergencies  of  the 
early  ca^mpaign  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  ?  Who  would  have  believed, 
unless  on  the  official  authority  of  the  great  Confederate  Chieftain  himselfy 
that  Gen.  Lee  whipped  "  the  finest  army  on  ihepLanet^'^  under  Hooker,  with 
less  than  one-third  his  force  ?  These  are  matters  of  official  history,  and  stand 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  swollen  narratives  of  the  newspaper,  and  in  singular 
relations  to  the  Northern  assertion  of  martial  prowess  in  the  war. 

While  the  great  victory  of  Chancellorsville  was  causing  jt)y  and  con- 
gratulation throughout  the  Confederacy,  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson  lay 
dying  at  a  small  farm-house,  a  few  miles  from  where  he  had  led  his  last 
and  most  famous  attack.  No  one  had  supposed  that  his  wounds  would 
prove  mortal ;  it  had  already  been  announced  from  his  physician  that 
amputation  had  been  decided  upon,  and  he  would  probably  very  soon 
thereafter  be  in  a  condition  to  be  removed  to  Richmond.  But  while  prep- 
arations were  being  made  there  to  receive  the  distinguished  sufferer,  there 
came  the  appalling  news  that  an  attack  of  pneumonia  had  supervened, 
and  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He  expired  on  Sunday,  the 
eighth  day  of  his  sufiering.  He  had  declared:  "If  I  live  it  will  be  for 
the  best — and  if  I  die,  it  will  be  for  the  best ;  God  knows  and  directs  all 
things  for  the  best."  His  last  moments  were  mostly  occupied  with  lively 
expressions  of  that  trust  and  confidence  in  God,  which  had  marked  his  life 
for  many  years,  and  which  he  had  carried  into  all  the  details  of  his  wonder- 
ful career.  There  were  various  reports  of  Ids  last  words.  They  were  not 
religious  ones.  His  last  utterance  in  the  delirium  that  preceded  death 
was :  "  Tell  Major  Hawks  to  send  forward  provisions  to  the  men.  Let  us 
cross  over  the  river  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees."  And  thus 
passed  over  the  dark  river  and  into  eternal  rest,  the  spirit  of  the  great 
man,  whose  exploits  had  been  amongst  the  most  brilliant  in  the  military 
history  of  the  world,  and  whose  character  must  ever  remain  an  interesting 
subject  for  the  student  of  mankind. 
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Thebb  was  probably  no  more  ambitioas  man  in  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy than  ^'  Stonewall "  Jackson.  The  vulgar  mind  thinks  tliat  it 
easily  discovers  those  who  are  the  ambitious  men  in  a  community.  It 
readily  designates  as  such  those  who  aspire  to  office  and  public  positions, 
who  seek  sensations,  court  notoriety  in  newspaper,  and  hold  up  their 
hands  for  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  Bui  ambition,  in  its  tine  and 
noble  sense,  is  very  .different  from  these  coarse  bids  for  popular  favour. 
There  is  a  class  of  apparently  quiet  minds  which,  choosing  seclusion  and 
mystery,  and  wearing  an  air  of  absence,  or  even  misanthropy,  moving  in 
theur  daily  walks  with  an  appearance  of  profound  unconcern,  are  yet 
living  for  history,  and  are  daily  and  nightly  consumed  with  the  fires  of 
ambition.  It  is  this  sort  of  ambition  which  cherishes  and  attempts  ideals ; 
which  is  founded  on  a  deep  and  unconquerable  selt-esteem ;  and  which 
is  often  haughtily  and  even  grimly  silent,  from  a  consciousness  of  its  own 
powers,  or  an  ever  present  belief  in  its  destiny. 

Of  such  an  order  of  ambition  tliose  who  knew  Oen.  Jackson  best 
declare  that  he  was  singularly  possessed.  He  believed  in  his  destiny, 
whatever  religious  name  he  chose  to  attach  to  that  transcendental  and 
ravishing  sentiment ;  he  was  fond  of  repeating  to  his  intimate  friends  that 
"mysteiy  was  the  secret  of  success;"  and  because  he  went  about  his 
work  with  a  silent  and  stern  manner,  that  was  no  proof  of  the  opinion 
of  the  populace,  that  he  was  simply  a  machine  of  conscientious  motives, 
with  no  sentiment  in  his  com^sition  but  that  of  duty. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  the  experience  of  truly  great  men,  that  they 
have  to  live  through  a  period  of  utter  misapprehension  of  their  worth, 
and  often  of  intense  ridicule.  Such  was  the  painful  experience  of  Gen. 
Jaekson.  At  the  Virginia  Military  School  at  Lexington,  where  he  was  a 
professor  before  the  war,  he  was  thought  to  be  stupid  and  harmless,  and 
he  was  often  the  butt  of  the  academic  wit  of  that  institution.  Col.  Oillem, 
who  taught  tactics  there,  was  taken  to  be  the  military  geniusvof  the  place, 
and  afterwards  gave  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  appreciation  by 
actually  losing,  during  the  war,  in  the  mountains  of  Northwestern  Yir^ 
ginia  the  only  regiment  that  he  was  ever  trusted  to  command.  At  the 
battle  of  Manassas,  despite  the  critical  and  splendid  service  which  Jack- 
fion  did  there  (for  he  stayed  the  retreat  in  the  rear  of  the  Ilobinson  Honse, 
and  in  the  subsequent  charge  pierced  the  enemy's  centre),  his  stiff  and  odd 
figure  drew  upon  him  the  squibs  of  all  the  newspaper  correspondents  on 
the  field.  His  habit  of  twisting  his  head,  and  interpolating  "  Sir  "  in  all 
liis  remarks  was  humorously  described  in  the  Charleston  Mercury.    At  a 
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later  period  of  his  military  career,  when  he  made  his  terrible  wintrjr 
march  in  1861-2,  from  Winchester  to  Bath  and  Eomnej,  and  became 
involved  in  differences  with  Gen.  Loring,  it  was  actually  reported  that  he 
was  insane.  A  colonel  came  to  Richmond  with  the  report  that  Jackson 
had  gone  mad ;  that  his  mania  was  that  a  familiar  spirit  had  taken  pofiBe»> 
sion  of  a  portion  of  his  body  ;  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  by 
himself  and  holding  audible  conversations  with  a  mysterious  being. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Gen.  Jackson  came  under  the  fitful  cloud 
of  President  Davis'  displeasure ;  and  he  was  so  much  affected  by  the 
course  of  the  Richmond  authorities  towards  him  in  his  affair  with  Loring, 
that,  at  one  time,  he  determined  to  resign.  The  extreme  sensibility  of  hia 
nature,  and  his  ardent  ambition,  were  unmasked  in  the  letters  he  wrote  hia 
wife,  dluding  to  the  then  probable  close  of  his  military  career,  and  sub- 
mitting to  what  he  supposed  "  the  will  of  God ''  in  this  abrupt  termination 
of  his  hopes.  But  it  was  not  decreed  by  Providence  that  the  Confederate 
cause  should  then  lose  the  services  of  Jackson,  and  its  chief  ornament  be 
plucked  from  it,  and  its  great  pillar  of  strength  cast  down  through  a  pal- 
try official  embroilment  in  Richmond.  By  the  earnest  persuasions  of 
Governor  Letcher  and  others.  Gen.  Jackson  was  induced  to  withdraw  his 
letter  of  resignation ;  and  that  sword  which  might  have  been  dropped  in 
an  obscure  quarrel  was  yet  to  carve  out  the  most  brilliant  name  in 
the  war. 

The  fame  of  Jackson  was  first  secured,  and  permanently  erected  in 
the  popular  heart,  by  his  splendid  and  ever-memorable  campaign  in  the 
valley  of  Virginia,  in  the  spring  of  1862.  In  that  campaign,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  period  of  three  weeks,  he  fought  four  battles;  recovered 
Winchester;  captured  four  thousand  prisoners;  secured  several  million 
dollars'  worth  of  stores ;  chased  Banks'  army  out  of  Virginia  a!id  across 
the  Potomac,  and  accomplished  a  list  of  deeds  that  threw  the  splendour 
of  sunlight  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy,  and  broke,  at  the  cridcal 
moment,  the  heaviest  shadows  of  defeat  and  misfortune  that  had  so  far 
befallen  them.  In  the  Seven  Days  Battles  the  name  of  Jackson  again 
rose  like  a  star.  And  yet  it  was  to  gather  new  effulgence,  when  the 
names  of  Second  Manassas  and  the  Wilderness  were  to  be  inscribed,  alike 
on  the  banners  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  escutcheon  of  his  own  fame. 

Jackson's  intense  religious  character  has  naturally  come  in  for  a  large 
share  of  public  admiration  and  curiosity.  To  his  merits  as  a  commander, 
he  added  the  virtues  of  an  active,  humble,  consistent  Christian,  restraining 
profanity  in -his  camp,  welcoming  army  colporteurs,  distributing  tracts, 
and  anxious  to  have  every  regiment  in  his  army  supplied  with  a  chaplain. 
Prayer-meetings  and  "  revivals  "  were  common  occurrences  in  his  camp, 
and  in  these  he  was  quite  as  active  and  conspicuous  as  in  the  storm  and 
action  of  battle.    It  was  said  that  he  treated  the  itinerant  preachers  uid 
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"circuit-riders"  who  flocked  to  his  camp  with  much  more  distinctioD 
than  any  other  visitors ;  and  the  storj  is  told  how,  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  horse  driven  by  one  of  these  itinerants  balked  at  a  hill,  Jackson  him- 
self insisted  upon  leading  and  assisting  the  animal  up  the  acclivity  in  the 
astonished  sight  of  his  whole  army. 

His  nature  was  epicene.  We  but  seldom  see  a  combination  of  femi 
nine  tenderness  with  a  really  strong  will ;  but  when  we  do,  we  see  masked 
iron  in  the  man,  and  discover  the  rarest  and  loftiest  type  of  greatness. 
Sach  a  combination  was  most  sincere  and  striking  in  Jackson.  Ad 
authentic  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  illustrating  his  extreme  tenderness  to 
whatever  was  weak  or  helpless.  Stopping  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  one 
wintry  night,  he  sliowed  much  concern  for  a  little  delicate  girl  of  the 
family,  and  counselled  them  to  see  that  her  bed  was  comfortable.  After 
the  family  had  retired,  Jackson  was  seen  to  leave  his  chamber  and  ap- 
proach the  bedside  .of  the  little  girl,  where  for  some  moments  he  busied 
himself  tucking  the  bedclothes  around  her,  and  making  the  little  creature 
as  snug  as  possible. — ^The  large,  rough  hand  that  did  this  gentle  task,  was 
the  same  that  wielded  the  thunderbolt  of  battle,  and  that  deft  like  flam- 
ing lightning  the  hosts  of  the  Wilderness. 

Jackson's  habits  in  the  field  were  those  of  almost  superhuman  endur- 
ance. Neither  heat  nor  cold  appeared  to  make  the  slightest  impression 
upon  him.  He  cared  nothing  for  good  quarters  and  dainty  fare.  He 
often  slept  on  the  ground,  wrapped  in  his  blanket  His  vigilance  was 
marvellous ;  he  never  seemed  to  sleep  ;  he  let  nothing  pass  without  his 
personal  scrutiny.  His  active  determination  and  grim  energy  in  the  field, 
were  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  one  who,  in  preceding  years,  had  been 
a  quiet  professor  in  a  college  of  youths.  As  for  the  rapidity  of  his 
marches,  that  was  something  portentous.* 

*  Aa  officer  on  the  staff  of  Jackson,  at  the  tfane  he  was  ordered  to  the  Shenandoah  Yanej, 
writes  as  fbUows,  in  a  pleasant  priTate  letter,  of  his  ezperienoes  of  the  eampidgn,  and  of  the  peon* 
Kttities  of  the  oommander : 

**When  we  were  ordered  np  the  Valley  with  old  Jaokson,  It  wes  considered  to  be  a  source  of 
eongrstolatlon  to  all  for  going  into  actlre  service ;  Imt,  beUere  me,  I  would  have  wilfing^  gone 
back  bto  wintei^<iiiarterB  again  after  a  week's  trial,  for  Jackson  is  tiie  greatest  marcher  in  the 
vorid.  When  we  first  moTed  np  here,  otir  orders  were  for  a  march  to  Charlestown ;  next  day  we 
Bored  back  to  Winchester ;  in  a  few  days  again  back  to  Charlestown ;  and  thence,  from  one  place  to 
another,  until  at  last  I  began  to  imagine  that  we  were  commanded  by  some  peripatetic  philosophical 
nadman,  whose  forte  was  pedestrianlsm.  With  little  or  no  baggage,  we  arc  a  roTlng,  hnngry, 
baidy  lot  of  feUows.  '  Stonewall '  may  be  a  rery  fine  old  gentleman,  and  an  honest,  good-tempered, 
bdostrioos  man,  bat  I  shonld  admire  him  much  more  In  a  state  of  rest  than  conthmally  seeing  him 
moring  m  fronts  And  snch  a  dry  old  stick,  too  I  As  for  nnifonn,  he  has  none— his  wardrobe  isn't 
worth  a  doDar ;  and  his  horse  is  quite  In  keeping,  being  a  poor,  lean  anhnal,  of  little  spirit  or 
aotirlty.  And  don't  he  keep  his  aides  movhig  aboat !  Thirty  miles'  ride  at  night  throned  the  mnd 
li  notUng  of  a  job ;  and  if  they  don't  come  up  to  time,  Vd  as  soon  fiuM  the  devil,  for  Jackson  takes 
so  ooBses  when  duty  is  on  hand.    He  is  solemn  and  tiioughtM,  speaks  but  HtUe,  and  always  In  a 
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The  Iiondon  Timea^  a  journal  whose  judgments  of  men  were  taken  in 
the  coteinporary  world  almost  as  the  sentences  of  history,  frequently 
compared  Jackson  to  Napoleon.  "He  was,"  said  this  great  organ  of 
European  opinion,  "  one  of  the  most  consummate  Generals  that  this  cen 
tury  has  produced.  *  *  f  That  mixture  of  daring  and  judgment, 
which  is  the  mark  of  .^  Heaven-bom '  Generals  distinguished  him  beyond 
any  man  of  his  time.  Altliough  the  young  Confederacy  has  been  iUuB- 
trated  by  a  number  of  eminent  soldiers,  yet  the  applause  and  devotion 
of  his  countrymen,  coniirmed  by  the  judgment  of  European  nations, 
have  given  tlie  iirst  place  to  Jackson.  The  military  feats  he  accom- 
plished moved  the  minds  of  the  people  with  astonishment,  which 
it  is  only  given  to  the  highest  genius  to  produce.  The  blows  he 
stmck  at  the  enemy  were  as  terrible  and  decisive  as  those  of  Bonaparte 
himself." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  history  of  the  military  genius  of  Jackson. 
There  is  a  certain  ignorant  idea  of  gefkiius  as  a  thoughtless  and  carelees 
disposition  of  mind,  which  gets  its  inspirations  without  trouble,  and  never 
descends  to  actual  labour.  Such  was  not  the  genius  of  Jackson  ;  and  such 
is  not  true  genius.  He  was  an  active,  laborious  thinker ;  he  wrestled  with 
great  thoughts ;  he  had  his  silent  calculations ;  but  having  once  appre- 
hended the  true  tliought,  and  got  to  a  point  in  his  meditations,  he 
acted  with  a  rapidity,  a  decision,  and  a  confidence,  that  scorned 
hesitation,  refused  longer  to  think,  and  took  the  appearance  of  im- 
petuous inspiration. 

Danger,  in  a  certain  sense,  intoxicated  him.  But  it  did  not  produce 
that  intoxication  wiiich  confuses  the  mind,  or  makes  it  giddy  with  a  crowd 
of  images.  It  was  tliat  sort  of  intoxication  which  strings  the  nei've,  stimu- 
lates the  brain,  conccritrates  the  faculties,  and  gives  a  consciousness  of 
power  that  is  for  the  moment  irresistible.  In  battle,  he  was  not  much  in 
motion ;  but  his  eyes  glowed  ;  his  face  was  blazoned  with  the  fire  of  the 
conflict ;  his  massive  jaw  stifiened ;  his  voice  rang  out  sharp  and  clear ; 
every  order  and  remark  was  as  quick  and  pertinent  as  if  it  had  been, 
'studied  for  houi-s.  One  could  scarcely  recognize  in  this  figure  of  intense 
activity,  all  alive,  with  every  faculty  at  play,  the  man  who  used  to  occupy 
himself  with  rambling  soliloquies  in  the  rear  of  his  tent ;  who  presented  the 
appearance  of  an  inanimate  figure-head  in  his  pew  at  the  Presbyterian 

calm,  decided  tone ;  and  from  what  he  aays  there  is  no  appeal,  for  he  seema  to  know  every  hole  and 
corner  of  this  vallev  aa .  if  he  had  made  it,  or,  at  least,  as  if  it  had  been  designed  for  his  own  qbql 
I[e  knows  all  the  distances,  all  the  roads,  even  the  cow-paths  through  the  woods,  and  goat-tracka 
along  the  hills.  I  have  freiiuently  seen  hun  approach  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  enter  into  convera^^ 
tions  with  sentinels,  and  ride  off  through  the  darkness.  In  my  opinion,  Jackson  will  assuredly  make 
nis  mark  in  this  war,  for  his  untiring  industry  and  eternal  watchfulness  miML  tell  upon  a  i 
raemy  unacquahited  with  the  country,  and  incommoded  by  large  baggage-trains." 
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cbHTclt  in  Lexington ;  and  who  often  got  np  out  of  his  camp-bed  at  night 
to  spend  hours  in  tsilcnt  prayer  and  meditation. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the  wonderful  career  of  Jackson  and 
bis  personal  eccentricities  drew  ap<m  him  a  crowd  of  apocryphal  anecdotes 
in  the  newspapers.  Some  of  them  were  very  absurd.  His  person  was  ae 
yarioosly  represented  in  newspaper  paragraphs  as  if,  instead  of  being 
familiar  to  thousands,  he  inhabited  the  dim  outlines  of  another  century. 
One  journal  described  him  as  an  absurdly  ugly  man  with  red  hair ; 
another  gave  his  portrait  as  that  of  an  immense  brain,  and  features  on 
vhich  nature  had  stamped  the  patent  of  nobility.  One  newspaper  cor- 
respondent declared  that  lie  always  wore  the  brim  of  his  cap  on  the  mid- 
dle of  his  nose.  Another  declared  that  he  was  an  execrable  rider,  and 
looked  like  a  loose  jumping-jack  on  horseback. 

There  is  a  popular  disposition  to  discover  something  curious  or  gro- 
tesque in  great  men.  But  there  was  really  but  little  of  this  sort  to  be 
discovered  in  Jackson,  and  scarcely  anything  that  could  be  pointed  out  w 
objects  of  vulgar  curiosity.  It  is  true  his  figure  was  queer  and  clumsy ; 
but  the  features  of  his  face  were  moulded  in  forms  of  simple  grandeur ; 
and  its  expression  was  as  unaifected  as  that  of  Lee  himself.  He  was  not 
an  ugly  mah.  The  vulgar  might  call  him  such  ;  and  the  newspaper  pas- 
sion for  caricature  did  so  represent  hipj.  Nor  did  he  have  in  face  or 
figure  those  marks  wldch  the  silly  admiration  of  woman  expects  to  find  in 
military  heroes.  He  did  not  wear  long,  greasy  hair  falling  over  his  shoul- 
ders; he  did  not  stand  in  dramatic  attitudes;  he  did  not  keep  his  eyes 
unnaturally  stretched ;  he  did  not  thrust  out  his  chest,  as  if  anxious  to 
impose  himself  upon  public  attention.  His  features  were  singularly  sim- 
ple and  noble.  A  broad  forehead,  rising  prominently  over  his  eyes,  and 
retreating  at  that  easy  angle  which  gives  a  certain  majesty  to  the  face, 
covered  a  massive  brain;  his  nostrils  were  unusually  large;  his  jaw 
heavy  and  well-set;  and,  although  his  features  were  coarse,  they  Mere 
combined  in  that  expression  of  dignitv  and  power  which,  to  the  intelligent 
and  appreciative,  even  among  women,  is  the  greatest  charm  of  the  mascu- 
hne  face. 

The  death  of  Jackson  cast  a  shadow  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Con- 
federacy, that  reached  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  war.  It  was  not  only  a 
loss  to  his  country ;  it  was  a  calamity  to  the  world :  a  subtraction,  from 
tlie  living  generation  of  genius :  the  extinction  of  a  great  light  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Christianity.  The  proposition  was  eagerly  made  in  the  South  to 
erect  to  his  memory  a  stately  monument.  The  State  of  Yirgim'a  sent  an 
artist  to  Europe  to  execute  his  statue.  Thousands  followed  him  to  the 
grave,  and  consecrated  it  with  tributes  of  affection  and  the  testimonies 
of  devotion.  Who,  then,  regarding  this  fervour  of  admiration  and 
gratitude,  could    have  supposed    that  the    Southern  mind    could  evet 
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become  so  chilled  in  any  change  of  eventfi,  or  in  any  mutation  of  teas 
tune,  as  to  forget  alike  its  debts  of  gratitude  and  its  objects  of  pride 
in  the  glorious  past;  and  that  the  time  could  ever  come  when  the 
household  effects  of  Stonewall  Jackson  would  be  sold  under  the  hammer 
of  an  auctioneer^  and  the  family  of  this  man  oommitted  to  the  trials  and 
ehapoes  of  poverty  I 
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I^E  object  of  the  enemy's  operations,  second  to  Eichmond,  was  di^ 
tinctly  the  possession  of  Vicksbnrg  and  the  opening  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Enormoas  efforts  had  been  made  to  obtain  these 
two  great  prizes.  Five  attempts  upon  Richmond  had  failed.  Three  at 
tempts  upon  Vicksbnrg — that  of  Porter's  fleet ;  that  of  Sherman's  army  ; 
and  that  o*f  Grant,  which  may  be  designated  as  an  attempt  to  force  a  pas- 
sage to  the  rear  of  the  town,  including  the  project  of  a  canal  across  tho 
isthmus  and  the  enterprises  knoMm  as  the  Yazoo  Pass  and  Sunflower  Ex- 
peditions— ^had  accomplished  nothing.  Foiled  again  at  Chancellorsville,  in 
the  great  aim  of  the  Virginia  campaign,  the  enemy  turned  with  renewed 
vigour  upon  the  second  object  of  the  war,  and  public  attention  was  im- 
mediately directed  to  the  great  campaign  likely  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

Gen.  Grant  had  already  obtained  a  great  reputation  for  persistency — a 
•light  title  to  merit,  it  may  be  remarked,  when  a  commander  has  at  his 
disposal  abundant  means,  and  at  his  back  a  government  so  generous  and 
rich  as  never  to  call  its  officers  into  account  for  the  loss  of  life  and  of 
treasure  in  any  case  of  ultimate  success.  He  now  proposed  to  change  his 
plan  of  operations  against  Vicksbnrg.  He  determined  to  invest  the  town, 
and  having  turned  the  defences  on  the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo  Rivers^  to 
cut  ofl*  the  defenders  from  all  communication  with  the  east.  One  part  of 
the  enterprise  was  to  run  Porter's  gunboats  and  a  number  of  tran8port^ 
past  tlie  works  at  Vicksbnrg ;  while  a  land  force,  consisting  of  two  corps, 
under  Grant  in  person,  should  march  from  Milliken's  Bend  to  Carthage,  a 
distance  of  thirty-flve  miles,  interrupted  by  marshes  and  streams.  Both 
movements  succeeded.  On  the  16th  and  22d  April,  two  fleets  of  gunboats 
and  transports  ran  the  batteries  with  insignificant  disaster,  and  repeated  the 
lesson  that  had  been  taught  more  than  once  in  the  war,  that,  unless  wh^ere 
obstructions  have  been  placed,  steamers  will  run  the  gauntlet  of  almost 
any  fire.  By  the  last  of  April,  Grant,  having  marched  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  and  joined  Porter^s  gunboats  at  Carthage,  was  ready  to 
execute  the  next  step  in  his  scheme  of  attacking  Vicksbnrg  from  the  south- 
east. 

His  adventure  was  a  complete  surprise  to  Gen.  Pemberton  at  Vicks- 
bnrg. This  commander,  who  had  been  appointed  to  what  the  Confed- 
erates designated  as  the  department  of  Mississippi  and  East  Louisiana,  had 
been  so  blind  as  to  suppose  Grant's  object  was  not  Vicksbui^,  but  Bragg^s 
army  in  Tennessee,  and  as  late  as  the  middle  of  April,  he  had  proposed  to 
order  troops  to  Tullahoma,  under  the  delusion  that  Bosecrans  would  be 
reinforced  from  Grant's  army.  The  mistake  was  characteristic  of  a  com- 
mander who  was  in  no  way  qualified  for  the  great  trust  to  which  he  had 
beea  exalted.    The  appointment  of  Gen.  Pemberton  to  the  defence  of 
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Vicksburg  was  an  unfortonate  one ;  it  was  probably  the  most  unpopular 
single  act  of  President  Davis,  who  was  constantly  startling  the  public  by 
the  most  unexpected  and  grotesque  selections  for  tlie  most  important 
posts  of  the  public  service.  Pemberton  had  not  yet  fought  a  battle  in  the 
war.  He  was  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth  ;  he  had  been  a  major  in  the  old 
United  States  service ;  and  from  tliis  inconsiderable  rank,  without  a  eii^gle 
record  of  meritorious  service  in  the  Confederacy,  he  had  been  raised  by  a 
stroke  of  President  Davis'  pen  to  the  position  of  a  Ueutenant-general,  and 
put  in  command  of  a  post  second  in  importance  to  the  Confederate  capital. 
He  had  previously  had  some  uneventful  commands  at  Norfolk  and  at 
Charleston.  He  was  removed  thence  in  consequence  of  frequent  protests ; 
but  in  each  instance  with  promotion,  as  if  the  President  was  determined  to 
mark  his  contempt  for  a  public  opinion  which  did  not  appreciate  his 
favourite,  or  hoped  to  inspire  a  dull  brain  by  adding  another  star  to  his 
collar.  He  was  sent  to  Yicksburg  with  a  larger  command  and  a  more 
extensive  field,  to  show  eventually  the  accuracy  of  the  public  judgment  as 
to  his  capacity  even  for  subordinate  positions.  With  armies  so  intelligent 
as  those  of  the  Confederacy,  no  man  unfitted  for  command  could  long 
maintain  their  confidence  and  respect.  He  might  intrench  himself  with  all 
the  forms  and  parade  of  the  schools ;  but  intelligent  soldiers  easily  pene- 
trated the  thin  disguise,  and  distinguished  between  the  pretender  and  the 
man  of  ability.  So  it  was  at  Yicksburg.  Pemberton  had  already  given 
there  eai-ly  evidence  of  his  unfitness  for  command.  While  Grant  was 
assiduously  engaged  under  his  eye,  for  months,  in  preparing  the  powerful 
armament  which  was  to  spend  its  force  on  the  devoted  fortress,  his  adver- 
sary took  no  notice  of  the  warning.  *  The  water  batteries,  which  might 
have  been  strengthened,  were  afterwards  found  to  be  so  imperfect  as  to 
inflict  but  slight  damage  on  the  gunboats,  and  permit  the  run  of  all  the 
transports  of  a  lai^  army  with  equal  impunity.  The  fortifications  of 
Grand  Onlf,  where  Grant  was  now  making  his  next  demonstration,  had 
been  neglected,  until  the  tardy  attempt  rendered  the  accumulation  of  guns 
and  stores  there  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Yicksburg,  with  an  abun- 
dant country  around  it,  had  only  two  months'  instead  of  twelve  months' 
provisions.  How  was  Pemberton  engaged  t  Immersed  in  official  trifles, 
laboriously  engaged  in  doing  nothing,  while  the  murmurs  around  him  and 
the  friction  of  events  had  developed  personal  characteristics  which,  with 
want  of  confidence  of  ofiicers  and  men,  rendered  him  highly  unpopular. 
Of  a  captious  and  irritable  nature,  a  narrow  mind,  the  slave  of  the  torms 
and  fuss  of  the  schools.  Gen.  Pemberton  was  one  of  those  men  whoso  idea 
of  war  began  with  a  bureau  of  clothing  and  equipment,  and  ended  with  a 
field-day  or  dress-parade.  Warning  after  warning  was  sounded ;  but 
President  Davis  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them,  not,  perhaps,  that  he  eared 
especially  for  Pemberton,  but  because  his  own  vanity  was  so  exacting  that 
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even  to  qnestion  his  infallibility  of  selection  was  an  offence  not  to  be  ocai>. 
fdoned. 

Gen.  Grant,  having  effected  a  junction  with  the  gonboats  below  Yicks- 
bnrg,  next  determined  to  tnm  the  works  at  Grand  Gulf,  which  defended 
the  month  of  the  Big  Black  Riyer,  hj  landing  at  a  point  lower  down  the 
river.  Accordingly  he  marched  by  its  right  flank,  crossed  opposite  Bruins- 
bnrg,  and  on  the  80th  April  landed  on  the  left  bank,  and  immediately 
pushed  forward  towards  Port  Gibson,  a  small  town  near  the  month  of  the 
Big  Black  River. 

Gen.  Pemberton,  who  appeared  to  have  been  at  last  aroused  to  a  sense 
of  the  danger  of  his  position,  telegraphed  the  news  of  Grant's  movement  to 
Gen.  Johnston,  nominaUy  commanding  the  Western  armies,  and  then  at 
Tullahoma  with  Bragg.  He  received  orders  to  attack  at  once.  Gen. 
Johnston  despatched :  ^^  If  Grant  crosses  the  river,  nnite  all  your  troops  to 
beat  him.  Success  will  give  back  what  was  abandoned  to  win  it."  It 
was  the  critical  opportunity  of  the  campaign.  Grant  had  landed  with 
about  50,000  men.  By  drawing  all  his  forces  from  different  posts,  leaving 
only  enough  in  Yicksburg  to  answer  Porter's  chronic  bombardment,  Gen. 
Pemberton  could  have  concentrated  nearly  40,000  troops,  and  these,  with 
the  advantage  of  a  difficult  country,  and  with  slight  field-works,  might  at 
all  events  have  delayed  Grant  until  Yicksburg  was  provisioned,  and  Johns- 
ton had  arrived  with  reinforcements.  But  we  shall  see  that  the  bewil- 
dered commander,  without  the  resolution  to  risk  a  decisive  battle,  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  errour  of  allowing  his  army  to  be  cut  up  in  detail 
by  an  enemy  with  massed  forces. 
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The  only  Oonfederate  force  which  was  to  meet  the  enemy's  advance 
towards  Port  Gibson  was  a  division  of  troops  under  Gen.  Bowen.  This 
brave  and  devoted  officer  had  been  left  with  a  few  thousand  men  to  con- 
front an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy,  as  Gen.  Pemberton  had  insisted 
upon  putting  the  Big  Black  River  between  the  enemy  and  the  bulk  of  his 
own  forces,  which  he  declared  were  necessary  to  cover  Yicksburg.  Gen. 
Bowen  had  fifty-five  hundred  men.  He  was  opposed  by  the  corps  of  Gen. 
McOlemand,  numbering  probably  twenty  thousand  men.  An  engagement 
ensued  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  which  crossed  the  road  from  Bruina- 
burg.  The  enemy,  by  the  extraordinary  valour  and  constancy  of  the 
small  force  of  Confederates,  was  kept  back  for  an  entire  day,  until  jost 
before  sunset  Gen.  Bowen  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  executing  a  retreat 
without  conftision,  and  saving  the  bulk  of  his  army. 

The  position  of  Grand  Golf  turned,  and  the  battle  of  Fort  Gibson  won, 
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Grant  paslied  his  colamn  direct  towards  Jackson.  Oen.  Johnston  reached 
Jackson  on  the  night  of  the  18th  May.  He  received  there  a  despatcli 
from  Oen.  Peuiberton,  dated  12th  May,  asking  for  reinforcements,  as  the 
enemy,  in  large  force,  was  moving  from  the  Mississippi,  south  of  the  Big 
BUu:k,  apparently  toward  Edwards's  Depot,  ^^  which  will  be  the  battle- 
field, if  I  can  forward  sufficient  force,  leaving  troops  enough  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  place." 

Before  Johnston's  arrival  at  Jackson,  Grant,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
beaten  Gen.  Bowen  at  Port  Gibson,  made  good  the  landing  of  his  army* 
occupied  Grand  Gulf,  and  was  marching  upon  the  Jackson  and  Yicks- 
burg  Railroad. 

On  reaching  Jackson,  Gen.  Johnston  found  there  the  brigades  of  Gregg 
and  Walker,  reported  at  six  thousand ;  learned  from  Gregg  tliat  Maxcy's 
brigade  was  expected  to  arrive  from  Fort  Hudson  the  next  day ;  that 
Gen.  Pemberton's  forces,  except  the  garrison  of  Port  Hudson  (five  thou- 
sand) and  of  Yicksburg,  were  at  £dwards's  Depot — the  General's  head- 
quarters at  Bovina ;  that  four  divisions  of  the  enemy,  under  Sherman, 
occupied  Clinton,  ten  miles  west  of  Jackson,  between  Edwards's  Depot  and 
ourselves.  Gen.  Johnston  was  aware  that  reinforcements  were  on  their 
way  from  the  East,  and  that  the  advance  of  those  under  Gen.  Gist  would 
probably  arrive  the  next  day,  and  with  Maxcy's  brigade,  swell  his  force  to 
abont  eleven  thousand. 

^pon  this  information  he  sent  to  Gent  Pemberton  a  despatch,  inform- 
ing fiim  of  his  arrival,  and  of  the  occupation  of  Clinton  by  a  portion  of 
Grant's  army,  urging  the  importance  of  re-establishing  communications, 
and  ordering  him  to  come  up,  if  practicable,  on  Sherman's  rear  at  once, 
and  adding :  ^^  To  beat  such  a  detachment  would  be  of  immense  value. 
The  troops  here  could  co-operate.  .AH  the  strength  you  can  quickly 
assemble  should  be  brought    Time  is  all-important." 

On  the  14th  May,  the  enemy  advanced  by  the  Eaymond  and  Clinton 
roads  upon  Jackson.  Johnston  did  not  propose  to  defend  the  town ;  he 
had  no  sufficient  force  to  do  so ;  he  therefore  ordered  Gregg  and  Walker 
to  fall  back  slowly,  offering  such  resistance  to  the  march  of  the  Federal 
columns  as  to  allow  time  to  remove  or  destroy  the  stores  accumulated  in 
Jackson.  This  work  accomplished,  G^.  Johnston  retreated  by  the  Can- 
ton road,  from  which  aione  he  could  form  a  junction  with  Pemberton. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Grant  was  now  between  the  two  Confederate 
annies ;  but  he  was  superiour  in  numbers  not  only  to  each,  but  to  both 
united.  Johnston  had  proposed  the  brilliant  hazard  of  crushing  an  im-^ 
portant  detachment  of  the  enemy  at  Clinton,  and  had  urged  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  re-establishing  communications  between  the  two  Con- 
federate forces.  Pemberton  appears  to  have  been  completely  blind  to  these 
onsiderationa.    In  disobedience  of  the  orders  of  his  superiour,  and  in 
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enemy  had  croBsed  the  bridge  and  out-flanked  him,  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled  precipitately  to  fall  back,  and  that  Loring  must  do  his  best  to  save 
his  division.  Gen.  Loring,  having  ascertained  that  it  was  impossible  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  Big  Black  at  any  point,  determined  to  force  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  between  Baymond  and  Utica,  and  to  make  his  retreat 
through  the  east  and  eflect  a  junction  with  the  forces  of  GFen.  Johnston  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jackson.  He  succeeded  in  doing  so  with  the  loss  of 
his  artillery. 

On  the  following  day,  17th  May,  Pemberton's  shattered  and  demoral- 
ijEed  forces  had  taken  up  a  position  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Big  Black 
Kiver.  The  position  was  a  strong  one  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  sheltered  by 
patches  of  wood,  with  marshes  extending  on  either  side  towards  the  river. 
The  works  were  provided  with  a  suflScient  quantity  of  artillery ;  they  were 
manned  by  a  considerable  force ;  and  the  position  might  have  been  held 
against  largely  superiour  numbers.  But  the  events  of  the  previous  day 
had  demoralized  the  troops ;  they  abandoned  their  position  at  the  first 
assault  of  a  Federal  brigade ;  they  left  in  the  enemy's  possession  eighte^i 
pieces  of  artillery ;  they  scattered  in  wild  and  tumultaous  flight.  "  The 
retreat,"  says  Gen.  Pemberton  himself,  "  became  a  matter  of  savfw  qui 
pevi.^^  By  nightfall  the  fugitive  disordered  troops  were  pouring  into 
the  streets  of  Yicksbarg,  and  the  citizens  beheld  with  dismay  the 
army  that  had  gone  out  to  fight  for  their  safety,  returning  to  them 
imder  the  shame  of  defeat,  and  in  the  character  of  a  wild  and  blaa- 
phemous  mob. 

The  fate  of  Vicksburg  may  be  said  to  have  been  virtually  decided, 
when  Pemberton  was  driven  into  it,  and  the  lines  of  the  enemy  drawn 
around  it.  Gen.  Johnston  so  regarded  it.  When  he  learned  of  the  disas- 
ter at  Baker's  Creek,  he  despatched  to  Pemberton  :  '^  H  Haynes's  Bluff  be 
ontenable,  Yicksburg  is  of  no  value  and  cannot  be  held.  If,  therefore, 
you  are  invested  in  Vicksburg,  you  must  ultimately  surrender.  Under 
such  circumstances,  instead  of  losing  both  troops  and  place,  you  must,  if 
possible,  save  the  troops.  If  it  is  not  too  late,  evacuate  Yicksburg  and  its 
dependencies,  and  march  to  the  northeast.''  Before  the  despatch  waa 
received  Gen.  Pemberton  had  fallen  back  to  Yicksburg. 

Of  this  unfortunate  situation  Gen.  Johnston  writes :  ^'  Had  the  battle 
of  Baker's  Greek  not  been  fought.  Gen.  Pemberton's  belief  that  Yicksburg 
was  his  base,  rendered  his  ruin  inevitable.  He  would  still  have  been  be- 
.  sieged,  and  therefore  captured.  The  larger  force  he  would  have  carried 
into  the  lines,  would  have  added  to  and  hastened  the  catastrophe.  His 
disasters  were  due,  not  merely  to  his  entangling  himself  with  the  advanc- 
ing columns  of  a  superiour  and  unobserved  enemy,  but  to  his  evident 
determination  to  be  besieged  in  Yicksburg,  instead  of  manosuvring  to  pre- 
vent a  siege." 
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Gen.  Fombcrton  had  in  Yicksburg  eight  thoasand  fresh  troops,  not 
demoralized  by  defeat.  When  he  arrived  in  town  from  the  battle-field  at 
Big  Black,  a  general  feeling  of  distrust  was  expressed  in  his  competency, 
and  the  place  was  regarded  as  lost.  Every  one  expected  Grant's  army  to 
march  into  Yicksburg  that  night,  while  there  was  no  means  of  defence  and 
no  spirit  in  the  troops.  Gen«  Femberton  set  to  work,  reorganizing  the 
army  for  the  last  desperate  struggle.  Gen.  Baldwin  went  out  to  review 
the  line  of  defences,  and  imagining  that  the  first  assault  would  be  made  on 
the  left  wing,  he  petitioned  to  be  assigned  to  hold  that  position  with  his 
veteran  troops,  upon  whose  fidelity  and  courage  he  could  depend.  The 
army  was  placed  in  position  on  the  lines,  and  placed  in  the  ditches,  witli 
Gen.  Baldwin  on  the  left,  and  Gen.  Lee  on  the  right.  The  centre  was 
held  by  Gens.  Peniberton,  Smith,  and  Forney.  As  these  dispositions  were 
made,  the  confidence  of  the  troops  was  gradually  restored ;  they  saw  the 
purpose  of  defence ;  and  they  were  entertained  with  the  prospect  that  their 
besieged  condition  would  soon  be  Telieved  by  Johnston's  army. 

Bat  such  prospect  was  not  a  little  visionary.  The  truth  of  the  situa- , 
tion  was  that  Femberton  had  trapped  himself  in  Yicksburg,  to  surrender 
to  famine  what  could  not  be  won  by  assault.  Gen.  Johnston  bad  come  to 
the  Mississippi  Department  with  no  army  of  his  own,  beyond  a  few  troops, 
to  take  charge  of  Femberton's,  which  he  found  broken  to  pieces,  and  the 
remnants  sheltered  in  Yicksburg.  To  collect  a  new  army  by  appeals  to 
the  Itichmond  authorities,  the  Governor  of  Mississippi,  and  other  quar- 
ters, became  his  only  resource.  With  all  his  efforts  only  twenty  thousand 
men  could  be  raised,  many  of  them  raw  troops,  without  field-guns  and 
proper  equipment ;  while  Grant  had  been  reinforced  to  eighty  thousand 
men,  besides  the  co-operation  of  Forter's  fleet.  He  had  also  entrenched 
himself  on  every  side  with  a  difficult  river  between  himself  and  Johnston. 
For  the  latter  to  have  dashed  himself  against  the  enemy  in  such  circum- 
utances,  might  have  been  es^teemed  an  act  of  magnificent  daring ;  but  it 
would  not  have  been  war.  If  Femberton,  instead  of  crowding  super- 
serviceable  troops  in  a  fortress  to  consume  its  scant  supplies,  or  become 
the  victims  of  disease  or  war,  had  thrown  sufficient  garrison  into  Yicks- 
burg, and  kept  at  large  twenty  thousand  men,  he  could  have  so  reinforced 
Johnston  as  to  have  enabled  him  to  act  promptly  before  Grant  had 
entrenched  himself,  and  thus  relieve  Yicksburg  from  the  purpose  of  his 
efforts,  by  giving  him  occupation  outside.  But  none  of  these  things  were 
done.  Johnston's  resources  were  utterly  inadequate  to  any  good  purpose ; 
ho  could  not  collect  a  sufficient  force  to  break  the  investment  of  Yicks- 
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burg ;  and  the  prospect  even  of  making  a  diversion  or  opening  ccmmnni 
cation  with  the  garrison  was  uncertain  and  difficult. 

Vicksburg  was  invested  by  the  enemy  on  the  eastern  side :  Sherman 
holding  the  right  of  the  lines,  McPherson  the  centre,  and  McClernand  the 
left.  A  new  base  of  supplies  was  established,  leading  from  the  Yazoo 
directly  to  the  rear.  Guns  were  planted  in  opposition  to  the  long,  fortified 
sieries  of  works  of  tlie  Confederates. 

On  the  19th  May,  the  division  of  Gen.  Blair,  and  a  brigade  of  Sher 
man's  division  assaulted  what  was  thought  to  be  a  weak  place  in  the  Conr 
federate  line  of  defence.  They  were  severely  repulsed.  On  the  23d  a 
more  concerted  attack  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Grant,  and  the  whole  line  was 
bombarded  by  cannon.  At  an  early  hour  tlie  left,  under  McClernand, 
gained  a  foot-hold  at  an  angle  of  the  works,  but  was  dislodged ;  and  the 
enemy  withdrew  from  the  attack,  after  having  suffered  a  loss  of  some 
twenty-five  hundred  men  disabled.  Tlie  attempt  to  take  .Vicksburg  by 
Btorm  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  after  this ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
reduce  the  position  by  siege  and  parallel  works. 

And  now  commenced  a  terrible  task.  Fort  was  ^erected  against  fort, 
and  trench  dug  against  trench.  The  enemy's  sappers  constructed  their 
corridors  and  passages  and  pits  amid  a  blazing  fire  of  hostile  musketry,  and 
the  fiercest  rays  of  the  summer  sun.  The  Confederates,  confined  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  trenches,  with  their  limbs  cramped  and  swollen,  never 
had,  by  day  or  by  night,  the  slightest  relief.  They  were  exposed  to  burn- 
ing suns,  drenching  rains,  damp  fogs,  and  heavy  dews.  The  citizens, 
women,  and  children,  prepared  caves  in  the  hill,  where  they  took  refuge 
during  the  almost  incessant  bombardment.  Thus,  through  the  months  of 
May  and  June  continued  the  weary  siege.  The  spirits  of  the  troops  were 
in  a  measui-e  kept  up  by  news  received  from  Johnston's  army,  by  means  of 
'^  messengers  'who  found  a  way  through  the  swamps  and  thickets  of  the 
Yazoo. 

Although  Gen.  Johnston  was  too  weak  to  save  Vicksburg,  he  enter- 
tained some  hope  of  extricating  the  garrison.  With  this  view  Gen.  Taylor, 
commanding  in  the  Trans-Mississippi,  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with 
Pemberton  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  But  the  movement 
miscarried ;  Taylor's  attack  on  the  Federal  camp  at  Milliken's  Bend  was 
repulsed  ;  and  all  hope  of  help  from  the  West  was  ultimately  abandoned. 

On  the  22d  June  a  despatch  was  received  from  Pemberton  by  Gen. 
Johnston,  suggesting  that  the  latter  should  make  to  Grant  ^'  propositions 
to  pass  this  army  out,  with  all  its  arms  and  equipages,"  and  renewing  his 
(Pemberton's)  hope  of  his  being  able,  by  force  of  arms,  to  act  with  John- 
ston, and  expressing  the  opinion  that  he  could  hold  out  for  fifteen  days 
longer.  Johnston  was  moved  by  the  determined  spirit  of  the  despatcdi. 
He  replied :  '^  Something  may  yet  be  done  to  eave  Vicksburg.    Postpone 
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ootb  of  the  modes  Bnggested  of  merely  extricating  the  garrison.  ISTego* 
tiations  with  Grant  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  should  they  become  nece^- 
sary,  must  be  made  by  you.  It  would  be  a  confession  of  weakness  on  my 
part,  which  I  ought  not  to  make,  to  propose  them.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  make  terms,  they  may  be  considered  as  made  under  my 
anthority." 

On  the  29th  June,  field  transportation  and  other  supplies  having  been 
obtained,  Johnston's  army  marched  toward  the  Big  Black,  and  on  the 
evening  of  July  1st  encamped  between  Brownsville  and  the  river. 

Beconnoissances,  which  occupied  the  second  and  third,  convinced  Gen. 
Johnston  that  the  attack  north  of  the  railroad  was  impracticable.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  make  the  examinations  necessary  for  tlie  attempt 
south  of  the  railroad — thinking,  from  what  was  already  known,  that  the 
chance  for  success  was  much  better  there,  although  the  consequences  of 
defeat  might  be  more  disastrous. 

On  tlie  night  of  the  3d  July  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Gen.  Pemberton 
with  information  that  an  attempt  to  create  a  diversion  would  be  made  to 
raable  him  to  cut  his  way  out,  and  that  Johnston  hoped  to  attack  the  ene* 
my  about  the  7th. 

On  the  Fourth  of  Jvhf  Pemberton  ewrrendered  Vickshirg.  The  expla- 
nation has  been  made  in  his  behalf  that  he  never  received  Johnston's  de- 
spatches, encouraging  the  hope  that  both  Yicksburg  and  the  garrison  might 
be  saved ;  and  Gen.  Pemberton  has  declared  that  had  he  received  these  de- 
spatches :  '^  I  would  have  lived  upon  an  ounce  a  day,  and  have  continued 
to  meet  the  assaults  of  all  Grant's  army,  rather  than  have  surrendered  the 
dty  until  Gen.  Johnston  had  realized  or  relinquished  that  hope." 

As  it  was,  he  determined  to  surrender  Vicksburg  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  for  the  very  singular  reason  that  it  would  gratify  the 
enemy's  "  vanity  "to  enter  the  stronghold  of  the  great  river  on  that  par- 
ticular day,  and  that  such  a  concession  might  procure  better  terms  than  at 
any  other  time.  The  preliminary  note  for  terms  was  despatched  on  the  3d 
July.  Correspondence  on  the  subject  continued  during  the  day,  and  was 
not  concluded  until  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Gen.  Pemberton 
afterwai*ds  came  out,  and  had  a  personal  interview  with  Grant,  in  front  of 
the  Federal  line,  the  two  sitting  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  close  com- 
munion. A  spectator  says :  ^^  Grant  was  silent  and  smoking,  while  Pem- 
berton, equally  cool  and  careless  in  manner,  was  plucking  straws  and 
biting  them  as  if  in  merest  chit-chat." 

It  was  a  terrible  day's  work  for  such  a  display  of  sangfroid.  It  was 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  largest  annies  which  the  Confederates  had  in  the 
field ;  the  decisive  event  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  ;  the  virtual  surrender 
of  tlie  great  river ;  and  the  severance  of  liie  Southern  Confederacy.  The 
numbers  which  surrendered  at  the  capitulation  of  Vicksburg  were  twenty- 
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three  thousand  men,  with  three  Major-Generalfi,  and  nine  Brigadiers,  np« 
wards  of  ninety  pieces  of  artillery,  and  abont  forty  thousand  Bmall-arnM. 
^Weakness  from  fatigue,  short  rations,  and  heat,  had  left  thousands  of  the 
troops  decrepit.  Six  thousand  of  them  were  in  the  hospitals,  and  many  of 
tliem  were  crawling  about  in  what  should  be  convalescent  camps.  Four 
thousand  citizens  and  negroes,  besides  Pemberton's  army,  included  all  the 
souls  within  the  walls  of  Yicksburg.  When  we.  consider  that  these  people 
had  for  a  month  and  a  half  been  in  daily  terrour  of  their  lives,  never  being 
able  to  sleep  a  night  in  their  homes,  but  crawling  into  caves,  unable  to  move 
exce]>t  in  the  few  peaceful  intervals  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  we  may  appre- 
ciate what  a  life  of  horrour  was  theirs. 

Tlie  first  result  of  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  was  the  fall  of  Port 
Hudson,  and  the  consequent  supremacy  of  the  Federal  arms  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  Mississippi.  Gen.  Banks  had  invested  this  place ;  he 
had  made  two  assaults  on  the  27th  May  and  on  the  14rth  June ;  and  he  had 
been  repulsed  by  Gen.  Gardner,  who  held  the  place  with  about  five  thoti- 
sand  men.  When  the  news  was  communicated  to  Gardner  that  Vicksburg 
had  surrendered,  knowing  that  all  hope  of  relief  was  at  an  end,  he  deter- 
mined that  it  was  useless  to  prolong  resistance,  and  on  the  9th  July  surren- 
dered himself  and  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war. 

These  events  on  ibe  Mississippi  constituted  a  reverse,  which  the  re- 
sources of  the  Confederacy,  neither  in  men  nor  means,  could  endure  with- 
out great  strain.  Across  the  river  the  train  of  disaster  appears  to  have 
extended.  The  fall  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Mississippi  resulted  in  the  re> 
treat  of  our  anny  from  Little  Rock,  and  the  surrender  to  the  enemy  of  tiie 
important  valley  in  which  it  was  situated  ;  while  a  campaign  auspiciously 
begun  in  Lower  Louisiana  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  release  of 
Banks'  forces  from  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson.  To  these  events  we  must 
now  take  the  reader  so  as  to  gather  up  the  several  threads  of  the  narrative 
of  the  war  in  the  West. 


OPEKATIONS  IN  THB  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI — BATTLE  OF  HELENA. 

In  the  month  of  May  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith, 
thcQ  commanding  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  that  a  demonstration 
should  be  made  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  order  that  Vicksburg 
might  be  relieved.  He  accordingly  directed  Gen.  Holmes  to  put  the 
troops  in  Arkansas  in  motion  to  operate  against  Helena,  a  place  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  eighty  miles  south  of  Memphis  and  three  hundred 
miles  north  of  Vicksburg.  It  was  occupied  by  a  garrison  of  four  thomiand 
Fedei-al  troops,  with  a  gunboat  in  the  river. 

On  the  morning  of  May  81st  most  of  the  tr^ps  in  Arkansas  were  put 
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in  motion  for  an  advance.  The  weather  was  very  wet,  the  creeks  all  fiill; 
and  the  ground  covered  with  water.  For  the  expedition  Gen.  Holmes  had 
Price's  Division  of  infantry,  consisting  of  Parsons'  Missouri  Biigade  num- 
bering 1,000,  and  McRay's  Arkansas  Brigade  of  400 ;  Pagan's  Brigade  of  Ar- 
kansas infantry,  numbering  1,500 ;  and  Marmaduke's  Division  of  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  cavalry,  numbering  2,000 ;  making  a  total  of  4,900.  These 
several  commands  formed  a  junction  at  Jacksonport,  and  on  the  morning  of 
S2d  June  commenced  their  march  in  the  direction  of  Helena.  It  was  a  toil- 
some and  dangerons  march— one  of  the  most  extraordinary  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  war.  The  infantry  were  in  water  to  their  waists  on  two-thirds 
of  the  road.  Heavy  details  of  worn-out  men  were  employed  in  dragging  the 
wagons  through  difficult  places.  The  mules  would  be  unhitched,  a  long  rope 
fastened  to  the  wagon,  and  a  hundred  men  pull  it  through.  Hiere  was  no 
pontoon  train,  and  over  the  swollen  streams  bridges  of  floating  logs  would  be 
constructed,  which  a  loaded  wagon  would  sink  several  feet  under  water;  In 
making  this  terrible  march,  twelve  days  were  consumed,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  3d  July  the  jaded  men  had  reached  within  four  miles  of  Helena. 

Precious  time  had  been  lost.  A  council  of  war  was  called,  in  which 
occurred  a  remarkable  scene.  G^n.  Holmes  explained  the  strength  of  tlie 
position  to  be  attacked.  Helena  was  surrounded  by  a  range  of  rough, 
wooded  hills,  which  shut  it  into  the  river,  except  a  narrow  bottom  next  the 
river,  both  above  and  below.  The  place  was  defended  by  three  prominent 
forts,  one  protecting  the  approach  by  the  north,  one  at  the  south,  and  the 
**  Grave- Yard  "  fort,  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  city. 

Gen.  Price  was  not  in  favour  of  an  attack.  He  argued  that  the  enemy 
was  doubtless  expecting  them,  and  had  concentrated  as  many  troops  as  Ii£ 
deemed  sufficient  to  defend  the  place,  and  that,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to 
call  troops  from  Vicksburg  for  this  purpose,  the  object  of  the  expedition  had 
already  been  accomplished,  and  the  only  action  of  the  troops  should  be  to 
operate  so  as  to  detain  such  reinforcements  at  Helena.  He  thought  this 
might  be  done  most  eflectually  by  surrounding  the  place,  cutting  off  the 
enemy's  supplies,  both  from  the  country  and  the  river,  and  harassing  him 
1  y  picket-fighting.  Even  if  Helena  were  taken,  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
dearly-bought  victory;  it  was  untenable;  and  if  any  of  the  garrison 
escaped,  and  doubtless  they  had  transports  in  waiting,  their  expulsion 
would  but  strengthen  the  enemy  at  Vicksburg,  thereby  defeating  the  xery 
object  of  the  expedition. 

Gen.  Holmes  wanted  the  Sdat  of  victory.  He  replied  with  warmth : 
^  Gen.  Price,  I  intend  to  attack  Helena  immediately,  and  capture  the 
place,  if  possible.  This  is  my  fight.  If  I  succeed,  I  want  the  glory  ;  and 
if  I  fail,  I  am  willing  to  bear  the  odium."  Then  turning  to  the  other 
officers,  he  said  :  "  At  ♦'welve  o'clock,  to-night,  we  move  towards  Helena." 
Oen.  Marmaduke,  ^ti   his  conunand,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  northern 
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fort ;  Gen.  Fagan  was  to  attack  the  eouthern  fort ;  and  Gen.  Price 

to  assault  and  capture  the  centre  fort — the  attack  to  commence  siianltar 

neouslj  at  day-light. 

About  day-break  the  first  gan  fired  was  by  the  battalion  of  sharp- 
shooters belonging  to  Parsons'  brigade,  who  encountered  an  outpost  of  tlie 
enemy.  Price  moved  in  column  of  division,  the  9th  Missouri  Infantry  in 
advance.  The  hills  were  high,  the  ravines  deep  ;  but  the  men  pressed  for- 
ward in  good  order,  the  enemy  shelling  them  at  every  step  of  the  march* 
When  the  last  ridge  was  reached,  the  command  was  halted,  and  the  men 
rested  and  closed  up,  ready  for  the  assault.  They  were  now  within  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  By  this  time  the  firing  had  com- 
menced on  the  right  and  left,  and  it  was  known  that  Fagan  and  Marma- 
duke  were  at  work.  Tlie  commaiid  wajs  given  by  Gen.  Price  to  charge 
with  fixed  bayonets.  The  troops  moved  in  gallant  style,  at  the  run,  over 
and  through  fallen  timber  and  roughly  constructed  abatis,  up  hills,  and  into 
gullies.  Tliey  were  never  checked  once,  and  were  soon  in  possession  of 
the  fort. 

Price's  division  had  done  the  work  assigned  it.  Heavy  guns  from  the 
gunboat  in  the  river  now  commenced  playing  upon  the  captured  fort. 
The  men  sheltered  themselves,  as  well  as  they  could,  and  awaited  farther 
orders.  Meanwhile  Fagan  had  moved  against  the  southern  fort,  and  when 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  it,  had  commenced  a  fire  of  small-arms, 
which  provoked  such  a  heavy  response  of  artillery,  that  his  men  were  com 
polled  to  fall  back.  Twice  was  the  assault  repeated,  and  with  the  same 
tosult.  Marmadukc  met  with  no  better  success.  Gen.  Holmes,  seeing  the 
lAiIures  of  Fagan  and  Marmadnke,  ordered  two  regiments  of  Parsons'  bri- 
gade to  attack  the  southern  fort  in  the  rear.  The  movement  was  attempt- 
ed ;  but  under  the  fire  of  the  gimboat  and  the  crosa-fire  of  the  other  two 
forts,  and  that  of  the  whole  infantry  force  of  the  enemy,  it  was  impossible 
to  advance.  Fagan  and  Marmadnke  having  withdrawn  their  forces,  it 
became  necessary  to  attempt  the  withdrawal  of  Price's  division.  With  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy  concentrated  upon  this  division,  and  separated  as 
It  was  from  any  support,  its  retreat  was  one  of  mortal  peril  at  every  step. 
It  was  accomplished  with  heavy  loss.  The  battle  was  lost;  six  liandred 
Oonfederates  had  been  disabled,  and  about  four  hundred  taken  prisoners. 
Gen.  Holmes  the  next  morning  commenced  his  march  back  to  Little  Rock. 
The  white  flag  had  been  run  ap  at  Vicksburg ;  all  hope  of  the  connection 
of  the  Trans-Mississippi  with  die  eastern  portions  of  the  Confederacy  was 
at  an  end  ;  and  Gen.  Holmes  had  made  the  first  step  of  the  retreat  which, 
at  last  abandoning  Little  Rock,  was  to  surrender  to  the  enemy  tlie  most 
valuable  portion  of  Arka 
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THB  CAMFAION  IN  LOWER  LOUISIANA. 

Almost  cotemporary  with  these  disastroas  events  was  a  remarkable 
episode  of  success  in  the  lower  country  of  the  Trans-Mississippi, 
which  had,  at  one  time,  kindled  in  the  South  the  hope  of  the  re- 
capture  of  New  Orleans,  but  finally  came  to  naught  on  account  of  in- 
sufficient forces. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  Gen.  "  Dick  "  Taylor,  who  commanded  in 
Lower  Louisiana,  organized  an  expedition  npon  Brashear  City  and  its  forts. 
Col.  Majors,  wlio  commanded  a  brigade  of  cavalry  on  the  Atchafalaya, 
was  ordered  to  open  communication  by  way  of  the  lakes  with  Gens.  Mou- 
ton  and  Green,  who  were  to  co-operate  in  front  of  the  enemy's  position. 
The  junction  having  been  made  by  Majors,  after  a  successful  campaign 
through  the  Lafourche  coimtiy,  a  combined  attack  was  made  on  Brashear 
City  on  the  22d  June,  and  the  forts  taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Eighteen  hundred  prisoners  were  captured,  nearly  five  million  dollars 
worth  of  stores,  and  a  position  occupied  that  was  the  key  to  Louisiana 
and  Texas. 

It  was  thought  that  the  capture  of  Brashear  City  might  force  the  enemy 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and  that  Banks  would  be  driven  to  the 
choice  of  abandoning  liis  operations  against  this  place  or  losing  New  Or- 
leans. But  these  expectations  failed ;  the  second  diversion  to  relieve 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  was  too  late ;  and  Gen.  Taylor,  learning  of 
the  fall  of  these  strongholds  and  the  consequent  release  of  Banks'  forces, 

"  Qen.  Holmes  is  a  braye  man,  and  waa  under  the  hottest  fire.  After  the  centre  fort  had  been 
eqitnrad,  and  the  heavy  fire  from  the  ganboat  and  the  two  other  forts  had  been  opened  on  it,  Oen. 
Hofanes  was  standing  on  the  parapet,  eagerly  looking  for  Fagan,  who  was  his  fayourite,  to  plant  his 
ooloors  on  tho  fort  he  was  attacking.  While  thus  standing,  Gen.  Parsons,  who  was  sheltering  him- 
idf  in  the  fort,  bawled  oat:  '*  Come  down,  General  1  you  will  be  hit.  Don*t  yon  hear  the  shot 
whisUing  aronnd  you  V*  '*  I  have  the  advantage  of  you,  Gen.  Parsons,  I  am  deaf,  and  cannot 
hetr  them." 

"  Another  incident  of  the  battle  shoold  be  recorded  as  a  Just  tribute  im  the  memory  of  a  brave 
mtn.  At  the  battle  of  Prairie-Grove,  Lt  Richard  Spencer,  of  the  9th  Missouri  Infantry,  was  taken 
lick,  ind  was  unable  to  engage  in  the  fight  While  at  Jacksonport  en  route  for  Helena,  he  was 
■gab  taken  siclc  At  Prairie-Grove  his  colonel  had  accused  him  of  cowardice,  and  said  that  his  sick- 
nen  was  a  mere  excuse  to  keep  out  of  the  fight  When  the  command  left  Jacksonport,  the  surgeon  of 
the  regiment  advised  Ueut  Spencer  to  remain  in  hospital,  which  he  refosed  to  do.  On  the  march, 
the  surgeon  noticmg  that  he  was  quite  unwell,  repeatedly  urged  him  to  ride  in  an  ambulance,  which 
he  decfined.  Once  on  the  march  it  became  necessary  to  detail  an  officer  to  remain  hi  charge  of  some 
baggage,  and  Spencer  was  detailed  for  the  purpose.  He  refused  to  obey  the  order,  and  told  hi8  col 
onel  that  he  had  been  accused  of  cowardice  for  not  going  into  the  former  fight,  and  that  now  he  wa« 
determined  to  go  if  he  had  to  drag  his  body  into  action ;  that  he  had  rather  die  than  live  under  such 
ID  imputation.  He  was  finally  excused  from  remaining  with  the  baggage.  Scarcely  able  to  walk,  he 
aiarehed  to  Helena,  led  his  company  into  the  fori,  and  was  shot  dead  through  the  head." 
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was  no  longer  able  to  hold  the  Lafourche  country,  and  was  compelled  tc 
abandon  the  territory  he  had  won.  The  last  serions  effort  on  the  line  of 
the  Mississippi  was  at  an  end ;  a  great  prize  had  passed  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  beyond  redemption ;  and  it  was  already  said,  by  extravagant 
newspapers  in  Washington  and  New  York,  that  the  dawn  of  a  conquered 
peace  was  breaking  upon  the  country. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

rATOinUBLS  ABPBOTS  OF  OOVFBDKDATB  AVFAIBS  ▲FTXB  TITS  BATTU  07  OHAVOSLLOBS VILLI.-* 
ALTKBNATIVB  OF  OAMPAIOITB  BT  RIOHMONB. — ^TIBOINIA  AND  TBRNCSSKB. — WHAT  DBOIDED 
mx  OAMPAIOS  INTO  FBRinrrLYAVIA.— BBOBOAinZATIOV  OF  TBX  ASMT  OF  NOBTBEBX  TIB- 
eiNIA. — ^IT8  eBAND  PBBPABATIQai  ON  TBX  PLAINS  OF  OTILPBPnEB. — ^XWBLL*B  ICOYBMXlVr 
UPON  WIN0HB8TBR. — HIS  OATTUBBS. — OBDBB  OF  LBB*8  If  AXOH  TO  TBB  POTOMAC. — ^HOOKJEB 
OITT-aENBBALLBD  AND  BLINDED. — ^LBB^B  MABOH  TO  OBTTTeBUBOi  A  MA8TBB-PIB0B  OW 
8TBATBOY. — OONDUOT  OF  HIB  TB00P8  IN  THE  ENBMT^S  TBRBITOBT.^-GBN.  LBB  ABSTAINS 
FROM  "  BETALIATION.''--OOMMBNr  OF  THB  RICHMOND  "  EXAMINER.**— GEN.  HOOKER  RB- 
intTKD,  AND  MBADB  PUT  IN  COMMAND  OF  THE  FBBBBAL  ARMY. — ALARM  IN  THE  NORTH. — 
MBikBB  MARCHES  TOWARDS  DETTSBBURO. — THB  RATTLE  OF  OETTYflBUBO. — A  CONFBDBB  ATB 
VIOIOBY  THB  FIRST  DAY.— BOW  IT  WAS  NOT  IMPROYXD. — ^A  OBBAT  KRROUB. — THB  OUITIOAX* 
HEIGHTS  OF  QETTYSBUBO  TAKEN  BY  THB  ENEMY.— CEMETERY  RIDGE. — "  BOUND  TOP." — 
THB  CONFEDERATE  LINE  OF  BATTIA — WHY  GEN.  LEE  DKTBBMINBD  TO  ATTACK.— ACTION 
OF  TBB  SECOND  DAY. — LONGS'mXET's  DESPEBATE  BNGAOEMENT. — TEMPORARY  POSSESSION 
OF  *^  BOUND  TOP/^ — SUCCESSES  ON  THB  CONFEDERATE  LBFT. — ^ACHON  OF  THE  THIRD  DAY* 
— 1LH  OMINOUS  SILENCE.— 4UIXBBN  AND  TBRBIBLB  OANNONADB. — DCBOIC  CHAROX  OF 
nOKKTT's  DIVISION.— SUBUMB  DBYOTION  OF  THB  VIBOINIANS. — THEY  TAKE  THB  KEY  OF 
THE  enemy's  POSITION. — THE  AHOUT  ^F  VICTOEY. — PBTTIGBBW^S  SUPPORT  FAILS. — TBB 
DAY  LOST. — GEN.  LEE  BALLYING  HIS  THOOPS. — HIS  SUBSEQUENT  RETREAT  TO  THB  POTO- 
MAC.— SUCCESS  OF  THB  RETREAT.  —HE  RETIRES  TO  THE  LINE  OF  THE  RAPIDAN.— GETTYS- 
BURO  THE  CLIMACTERIC  OF  THE  SOUTHEBN  CONFEDEBACT. — HISTORY  OF  THB  PEACE  MIB- 
•SiON  OF  VICE-PRBSIDBNT  STBPHKTS  AS  CONNECTBD  THBRBWITH. — AN  OSTENSIBLE  LETm 
OF  PBMSIDSNT  DAyiS.--HOW  THB  MBMION  WAS  XXPUiaXD. — THE  HONOUBABLB  POSlTIOif 
OF  TBK  CONFBDBRATX  PBESlDKirr. 

A  BoroLB  day  before  the  fall  of  Yickebuig  ocoaired,  far  away,  what , 
^.ay  be  emphatically  entitled  the  mast  important  baMe  of  ihe  ioa/r.  It  was 
foaglit  on  the  soil  of  Peniifiylvania,  cm  whose  wheat-fields  Pi'esident  Davia 
liad  declared,  on  the  floor  ^  tlie  United  States  Senate  in  Washington,  when 
war  was  first  threatened,  ahoiild  be  carried  the  contest  for  the  rights  of 
the  South. 

During  the  few  weeks  fbllowing  the  brilliant  victory  of  ChanccUoiB^ 
viUe,  never  did  affaire  look  so  propitious  for  the  Confederates.    The  safety 
of  Yicksburg  was  not  then  seriously  questioned  ;  Bragg  confronted  Bo&e- 
26 
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crans  witli  a  foree  strong  enough  to  hold  him  at  bay ;  and  tRe  Confederates 
had  the  choice  of  two  campaigns :  either  to  reinforce  Bragg  from  Lee^s 
army,  over  a  distance  that  might  be  accomplished  in  ten  days,  with  two 
lines  of  railroad  as  far  as  Chattanooga,  or  to  change  the  defensive  attitude 
in  Virginia,  and  make  a  second  experiment  of  the  invasion  of  the  Nortli. 
Tlie  alternative  of  these  campaigns  was  spiggested  in  Richmond.  The 
latter  was  decided  npon.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  clear  Virginia  of 
the  Federal  forces,  and  put  the  war  back  upon  the  frontier ;  to  relieve  the 
Confederate  commissariat ;  to  counterbalance  the  continual  retreat  of  the 
armies  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  by  an  advance  into  Northern  territory, 
oiFer  a  counterpoise  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  the  West,  and  pos- 
sibly relieve  the  pressure  there  on  the  Confederate  armies.  These  reasons 
determined  an  oiFensive  campaign  of  Lee's  army. 

Gen.  Longstreet  was  recalled  from  North  Carolina ;  and  the  Army  of 
Korthem  Virginia,  preparatory  to  the  campaign,  was  re-oi^nized;  and 
divided  into  three  equal  and  distinct  corps.  To  Qen.  Longstreet  was 
assigned  the  command  of  the  first  corps,  consisting  of  the  divisions  of 
McLaw,  Hood,  and  Pickett ;  to  Gen.  Ewell,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  Jackson's  old  corps,  were  assigned  the  divisions  of  Early,  Eodes, 
and  Johnson ;  and  to  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  was  the  third  corps  given,  consisting 
of  the  divisions  of  Anderson,  Pender,  and  Heth.  Each  of  these  three  corps 
numbered  about  25,000  men,  making  the  total  strength  of  the  army  76,000, 
irrespective  of  the  cavalry. 

On  the  plains  near  Culpepper  were  the  preparations  made  for  the 
grand  campaign.  It  was  the  beautiful  month  of  May.  All  was  bustle 
and  activity ;  the  freshness  of  the  air  and  the  glow  of  expectation  animated 
the  busy  scene.  Trains  were  hurried  up  filled  with  munitions  of  war ;  new 
and  splendid  batteries  of  artillery  were  added  to  the  army ;  the  troops,  as 
far  as  possible,  were  newly  equipped,  and  ordnance  trains  were  filled  to 
their  utmost  capacity.  The  cavalry,  15,000  strong,  were  reviewed  at 
Brandy  Station  ;  crowds  of  ladies  attended  the  display ;  and  Gen.  Stuart, 
the  gallant  commander,  whose  only  weakness  was  military  foppery  and  an 
inordinate  desire  of  female  admiration,  rode  along  the  lines  on  a  horse 
almost  covered  with  bouquets.  Nearly  a  week  was  consumed  in  review- 
ing cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery.  By  the  first  of  June  all  was  in  readi- 
ness, and  the  advance  was  ordered. 

Gen.  Swell's  corps,  in  the  lead,  pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  marched 
across  the  Blue  Kidge  Mountains,  by  way  of  Front  Royal,  into  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  upon  Winchester.  "  Here  he  surprised  Gten.  Milroy,  defeated 
him ;  and  it  was  with  di£Sculty  that  the  Federal  general,  with  a  few  of  Ids 
officers,  escaped  through  the  Confederate  lines  under  cover  of  the  night, 
and  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Three  thou- 
.sand  prisoners,  thirty  pieces  of  artilleiy,  over  one  hundred  wagons,  and  a 
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great  quantity  of  stores  were  captured  in  and  near  Winchester,  an^)  seven 
hundred  men  surrendered  to  Gen.  Bodes  at  Martinsburg.  With  tiiis  aus- 
picious opening  of  the  campaign,  Ewell  promptly  moved  up  to  the  Poto- 
mac, where  he  occupied  all  the  fords. 

Longstreet's  corps  had  been  directed  to  march  on  Culpepper,  his  right 
flank  guarded  by  detachments  of  Stuart's  cavalry,  which  watched  the  fords 
of  the  Rappahannock,  while  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  remained  near  Fredericks- 
burg, to  deceive  the  enemy  by  an  appearance  of  strength.  These  move- 
ments were  not  entirely  unobserved  by  Gen.  Hooker.  He  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  some  of  the  Confeiderate  forces  had  been  withdrawn  from  his 
front ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  June,  a  strong  rcconnoissance  was 
sent  across  the  river  on  Lee's  right.  But  the  skilful  Confederate  com- 
mander, who  was  now  performing  a  great  master-piece  of  strategy,  suc- 
ceeded in  masking  his  real  strength,  and  leading  Hooker  to  suppose  that 
his  entire  army  was  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fredericksburg.  On  the 
7th  June  another  rcconnoissance  was  directed,  and  an  expedition  of  cavalry, 
which  had  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Beverly's  and  Kelly's  Fords,  at- 
tacked Gen.  Stuart  at  Brandy  Station.  This  force  of  the  enemy  was  routed 
by  Stuart,  and  forced  to  recross  the  river,  after  having  lost  four  hundred 
prisoners  and  three  pieces  of  artillery.  Although  this  later  rcconnoissance 
developed  to  a  certain  extent  the  direction  of  Gen.  Lee's  march.  Hooker 
was  too  dull  to  comprehend  its  importance,  and,  never  dreaming  of  any 
movement  into  the  Northern  territory  beyond  perhaps  a  raid  for  commis- 
aary  purposes,  contented  himself  with  making  a  disposition  of  his  forces  to 
cover  Washington,  and  taking  up  a  strong  position  between  Manassas  and 
Centreville,  so  as  to  interpose  his  army  between  the  Confederate  forces  and 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  object  of  their^  campaign. 

Lee  marched  rapidly  forward  in  pursuance  of  his  plans.  He  had  played 
with  the  enemy  so  as  to  mislead  him  entirely.  Hooker  followed  Lee  to 
the  passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  was  so  uncertain  whether  he  meant  to 
give  battle  there,  or  move  up  the  Valley,  that  time  was  lost,  and  instead 
of  bringing  the  point  to  an  issue  at  once  in  Virginia,  the  Federal  com- 
mander had  to  hastily  cross  the  Potomac,  and  take  position  in  Maryland. 
Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  in  the  vicinity  of  Shephcrdstown,  on  the  2'l:th  of 
June.  The  corps  of  Ewell  had  preceded  him  two  days  before,  and  on  the 
S3d  had  occupied  Chambersburg.  On  the  27th  of  June  the  whole  of  Lee's 
army  was  at  Chambersburg.  An  advance  on  Harrisbur^  had  been  con- 
templated ;  but  the  design  was  abandoned  on  the  29th,  in-  consequence  of 
the  information  that  the  Federal  army  was  moving  northwards,  and  so 
menacing  the  communication  of  the  Confederate  army  with  the  Potomac. 
To  check  the  enemy's  advance,  therefore,  Gens.  Longstreet,  Hill,  and 
Ewell  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Gettysburg.  Thus  within  twenty  days 
the  great  Confederate  commander  had  brought  his  entire  army  from  Fred* 
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coickabuiig,  by  tite  wftjr  tyf  iihe  Srhenandoah  Yalley  to  Gettysburg  in  I^cnn- 
gylvania,  •vrit^bat  obstrac^ti,  and  executed  a  wonderful  foat  of  strategy. 
It  iatmethat  other  oommtoderB  in  the  war  had  made  longer  marches  and 
accomplished  more  magnificent  distances.  But  to  estimate  pi-operly  the 
generdshipof  L^  4t  tninit  *be  remembered  that  when  he  set  out  on  thia 
ekpeditton,  he  was  OMifroirtbd  by  one  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed 
armies HJte  enemy  ever  had  in  the  field;  that  Winchester,  liartin8bai*gy 
Harper%  Ferry y  imd  Ben'yville  were  garrisoned  by  hostile  forces ;  that  the 
Fedend  eaVal^  Were  in  splendid  condition ;  and  yet  in  the  fiice  of  all  theae 
ftustS)  he  had  mttrehed  dotog  the  Bappahannock,  over  the  passes  of  the 
Bhie  Ridge,  np  the  Shenandoah  Yalley,  and  across  the  fords  of  the  Poto- 
mac into  Pennsylvaiiili,  Without  his  progress  being  arrested. 

When  the  Oonfederate  army  obtained  a  footing  on  the  soil  of  Pennsji 
rania,  there  were  many  people  who  supposed  that  as  here  there  was  no 
friendly  disposition  of  ^e  invaded,  no  reputation  of  political  sympathy,  aa 
in  Maryland,  to  interpose  between  them  and  the  penalties  of  war,  the 
troops  would  be  prompt  to  exact  a  severe  retribntion  for  the  cruelties  of 
the  enemy  displayed  in  the  desolated  homes  and  fields  of  the  South.  Bttt 
ho  such  thing  oectirred';  no  such  expectation  was  answered.  On  the  con- 
trary, no  sooner  had  Gen.  Lee  crossed  the  line  than  he  announced  that 
private  property  would  be  respected,  and  proceeded,  by  ^neral  orders,  to 
restrain  all  excesses  of  his  troops,  and,  in  fact,  to  give  to  the  invaded  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  a  protection  which  even  those  of  the  South  had  not 
always  had  against  the  impressments  and  other  exactions  of  the  war.  No 
house  was  entered  without  authority ;  no  granary  was  pillaged ;  no  prop- 
erty was  ttlkea  without  payment  on  the  spot ;  and  vast  fields  of  grains 
were  actually  picketed  by  Confederate  guards,  mounted  on  almost  starved 
horses. 

So  far  as  these  orders  of  Qcn.  Lee  maintained  the  discipline  and  morals 
of  his  troops,  prevented  them  from  degenerating  into  ruffians,  and  declined 
retaliation  of  this  sort,  they  were  generally  sustained  by  the  public  opinion 
of  his  countrymen,  for  exasperated  as  they  were  by  what  they  had  ex- 
perienced of  the  enemy's  barbarities  in  their  own  homes,  the  Southern 
people  'wei'e  so  proud  of  their  reputation  for  chivalry,  and  plumed  them- 
selves so  much  on  this  acoonnt,  that  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  for  it  al- 
most any  other  passion  of  the  war.  But  there  was  an  obvious  distinction 
in  this  matter,  ^nd  tfhe  Bichmond  Examiner  indicated  it  in  a  striking  and 
powerful  censure  of  G^.  Lee's  coarse.  It  was  said  that  only  a  few  persons 
in  the  South  recommtmded  retaliation  m  hind ;  that  it  was  not  advised 
that  houses  should  be  burned,  or  robbed,  jewelry  stolen,  and  women  raped 
in  Pennagrlvania,  in  exact  imitation  of  the  acts  of  Northern  troops  in  Vi^ 
ginia  and  Mississippi ;  but  that  such  guard  on  the  discipline  and  honoui 
of  Oonfoderate  soldi^s  Was  not  inconsistent  with  a  devastation  of  the 
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enemy's  coantrj,  done  with  the  deliberation  of  general  orders,  and  by  the 
army  acting' in  line  of  battle ;  and  that  snob  retribution,  while  it  could 
have  brought  no  historioal  discKedil  on  the.  Ooii&derate  arms,  was  due  tho^^ 
snfiering  people  of  the  South,  was  necessary  to  teach  the  enemy  a  lesson, 
and  indicated  a  kiond  of  operation  which,  remavjed  footxi.  tlie  enemy's,  own 
barbarity,  would  equally  aToidt  that  weak  wi^r&re  which  irritated  instead 
of  alamdng  an  invaded  people,  and  thus  strengthened  their  forces  and  ob- 
tained recruits  for  them  <m  their  owa  soil.  G»n.  Lee  appears,  never  to 
hare  comprehended  this  argument.  We  shall  see  hereafter  in  what  coin 
his  civilities  ia  Pennsylvania  were  paid  back,  and  how,  notwithstanding 
the  constant  exertions  of  the  Confederates,  for  wha|;  President  Davis  termed 
the  reputation  of  ^^  Christian  warriours,"  the  ingenioup  fialseheods.  oi  an 
enemy,  himself  constantly  in  the  commission  of  the  worst  atrocities,  eur 
titled  them  the  woi'st  of  savages^  and  turned  npoiL  lliem  the  phiase  of 
^^rebd  barbarities.^^  But  surely  one  reflection  here  cannot  esciqpe  the 
world.  It  is  the  extreme  improbability  of  such.  ^^  barbarity '^  on  the 
part  of  a  people  who,  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  exhibited  this  magnfr> 
nimity  in  Pennsylvania,  and  even  in  the  character  of  an  invading  army, 
declined  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the  most  ordinary  penalties 
of  war. 

On  the  38th  of  June,  Gen.  Hooker,  at  his  own  request,  was  rdieved 
from  the  command  of  the  Federal  army,  and  €len.  Meade,  whose  anteoe* 
dents  were  those  of  an  efficient  corps  and  division  comnuiuder,  waa  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him.  A  great  alarm  pervaded  the  North.  The  Gov- 
ernors of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maryknd,  and  Western  Yia^ 
ginia  called  out  their  militia  forces.  But  these  feverish  displaya  were  of 
little  conaequeoce.  It  was  easily  seen  by  the  intelUgeBt  that  the  security 
of  the  North  rested  upon  Meade's  army,  and  on  the  strongly  fortified  tines 
ef  Waaiiington,  and  that  if  this  array  was  once  broken,  hastily  levied 
militia  could  afford  no  protection  against  Lee's  army,  and  that  thus  the 
war  was  about  to  culminate  ia  a  grand  contest  of  regular  arms.  It  was  a 
flharp^  fearfdl  issue.  Gen.  Meade  found  himself  in  coinmand  of  a  splendid 
army  <^  about  one  hundred  and  fifby  thousand  men.  He  comprehended 
the  necessity  of  rapid  and  decisive  action.  Aapidl;^  organizing  hia  forces, 
he  marched  ont  to  meet  the  Confederates.  Making  a  disposition  of  his 
forces  so  as  to  cover  both  Washington  and  Baltimore  at  the  same  time,  he 
moved  forward  cautiously  until  his  advance  reached  Sbettyshurg.  About 
one  mile  from  the  town,  a  line  of  entrenchments  waa  thrown  up  on  a  range 
af  hills,  and  a  heavy  force  moved  forward  through  and  beyond  the  town  to 
vateh  the  nuxvements  of  his  adversary. 
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The  great  battle  opened  on  the  Ist  July.  The  enemy's  advance,  con 
siBting  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  was  met  by  Heth's  division,  and  shortly 
thereafter  Ewell  hnrled  the  main  body  of  his  corps  on  the  Federal  column. 
When  within  one  mile  of  the  town,  the  Confederates  made  a  desperate 
charge.  The  Federal  line  was  broken  ;  the  enemy  was  driven  in  terrible 
confusion ;  the  streets  of  the  small  town  soon  became  thronged  with  fugi- 
tives ;  and  Ewell,  sweeping  all  before  him,  charged  through  the  tciwn, 
strewing  every  step  of  his  progress  with  the  enemy's  dead,  and  taking  five 
thousand  prisoners.  The  crowded  masses  of  fugitives  poured  through  the 
town  in  rout  and  confusion,  ascending  the  slopes  of  a  hill  towards  a  ceme- 
tery that  covered  its  apex. 

It  was  not  later  than  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  the  success  was 
not  followed  up.  As  Ewell  and  Hill  prepared  for  a  fresh  attack,  they 
were  halted  by  Gen.  Lee,  who  deemed  it  advisable  to  abstain  from  press- 
ing his  advantage  until  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  his  aiTny.  The  un« 
foi-tunate  inaction  of  a  single  evening  and  night  enabled  Meade  not  only, 
on  his  part,  to  bring  up  all  his  forces,  but  to  post  them  on  an  almost  im- 
pregnable line,  which  the  Confederates  had  permitted  a  routed  detach* 
ment  of  a  few  thousand  men  to  occupy  and  hold. 

The  failure  of  Qen.  Lee  to  follow  up  the  victory  of  the  Ist,  enabled  the 
enemy  to  take  at  leisure,  and  in  ftdl  force,  one  of  the  strongest  positions  in 
any  action  of  the  war,  and  to  turn  the  tables  of  the  battle-field  completely 
upon  the  Confederates.  On  the  night  of  the  1st  July,  Gen.  Meade,  in 
person,  reached  the  scene  of  action,  and  concentrated  his  entire  army  on 
those  critical  heights  of  Gettysburg,  that  had  bounded  the  action  of  the 
first  day,  designated  by  the  proper  name  of  Cemetery  Bidge.  This  ridge, 
which  was  just  opposite  the  town,  extended  in  a  westerly  and  southerly 
direction,  gradually  diminishing  in  elevation  till  it  came  to  a  very  promi- 
nent ridge,  called  '^  Bound  Top,"  running  east  and  west.  The  Confederates 
occupied  an  exteriour  ridge,  less  elevated,  distant  from  the  lines  occupied 
by  the  Federals  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  On  this  sunken  parallel 
was  arranged  the  Confederate  line  of  battle — Ewell's  corps  on  the  left,  be- 
ginning at  the  town  witli  Early's  division,  then  Bodes'  division ;  on  die 
right  of  Bodes'  division  was  the  left  of  Hill's  corps,  commencing  with 
Heth's,  then  Pender's  and  Anderson's  divisions.  On  the  right  of  Ander- 
son's division  was  Longstreet's  left,  McLaw's  division  being  next  to  Ander- 
son's, and  Hood  on  the  extreme  right  of  our  line,  which  was  opposite  the 
eminence  upon  which  the  enemy's  left  rested. 

There  was  long  a  persistent  popular  opinion  in  the  South  that  Gen.  Lee. 
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having  failed  to  improve  the  advantage  of  the  first  day,  did  wrong  there- 
after tp  fight  at  Gettysbnrg.  But  this  charge  must  be  diBcussed  with  care. 
Gen.  Lee,  himself,  has  explained  how  a  battle  was  forced  upon  him.  He 
Bays :  '^  It  had  not  been  intended  to  fight  a  general  battle  at  such  distance 
from  our  base,  unless  attacked  by  the  enemy ;  but  finding  ourselves  unex- 
pectedly confronted  by  the  Federal  army,  it  became  a  matter  of  difiiculty 
to  withdraw  through  the  mountains  with  our  large  trains.  At  the  same 
time  the  country  was  unfavourable  for  collecting  supplies,  while  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy's  main  body,  as  he  was  enabled  to  restrain  our  foraging 
parties  by  occupying  the  passes  of  the  mountains  with  regular  and  local 
troops.  A  battle  thus  became,  in  a  measure,  unavoidable.  Encouraged 
by  tiie  successful  issue  of  the  first  day,  and  in  view  of  the  valuable  results 
which  would  ensue  from  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Gen.  Meade,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  renew  the  attack." 

It  is  true  that  the  position  of  the  enemy  was  one  of  extraordinary 
strength.  But  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  in  an  extraordinary 
state  of  proficiency ;  it  was  flushed  with  victory ;  it  had  accomplished  so 
many  wonders  in  the  past  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  equal  to  anything 
short  of  a  miracle ;  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  Gen.  Lee  recon- 
noitred the  field,  and  scanned  the  heights  which  looked  upon  him  through 
brows  of  brass  and  iron,  he  was  noticed  to  rise  in  his  stirrups,  and  mutter 
an  expression  of  confidence.    He  decided  to  attack. 

The  action  of  the  2d  July  did  not  commence  until  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Confederate  batteries, 
Longstreet  advanced  against  the  Federal  left,  and  Ewell,  from  Gettysburg 
and  Rocky  Creek,  moved  forward  Johnson's,  Rodes',  and  Early's  divisions 
against  the  right,  his  guns  keeping  up  a  continuous  fire  on  the  slopes  of 
Cemetery  Hill.  Whilst  the  two  corps  on  the  fianks  advanced  to  the  attack, 
Anderson's  division  received  orders  to  be  prepared  to  support  Longstreet, 
and  Pender  and  Heth  to  act  as  a  reserve,  to  be  employed  as  circumstances 
might  require. 

Longstreet,  having  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  Hood's  and  McLaw's 
divisions,  attacked  with  great  fury.  Tlie  first  part  of  the  enemy's  line  he 
struck  was  Sickles'  corps,  which  he  hurled  back  with  terrible  loss  on  the 
hdghts  in  its  rear.  The  Confederates  delivered  their  fire  at  short  musket 
range,  then  charged  up  the  steep  ascent  with  the  peculiar  yell  of  the 
Southern  soldier.  Meade,  seeing  that  the  real  attack  was  against  his  left, 
hurried  reinforcements  rapidly  from  his  centre.  For  two  hours  the  battle 
raged  with  sublime  fury,  and  on  the  semi-circle  of  Bound  Top  trembled 
the  fiery  diadem  of  victoiy  and  all  the  issues  of  the  day.  The  fire  was 
fearful  and  incessant ;  three  hundred  pieces  of  aitiller;  belched  forth  death 
and  destruction  on  every  side;  the  tumultuous  chorus  made  the  earth 
tremble ;  and  a  dense  pall  of  smoke  fitly  constituted  a  sulphurous  canopy 
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for  0eenQs  of  inleniaili  horroar.  Longstreet,  with  baA  in  hand,  eacnted  im 
wmri  the  death  which  avoided  him*  At  one  mraient  it  was  tlioii^t  the 
dagr  was  won.  Three  brigades  of  AndersonV  diyisioa  moved  up,  had  made 
a  critical  attack,  and  Wilcox  and  Wright  almost  gained  the  ridge ;  bixt 
reinforcementfl  reached  the  Federals ;  and,  unsnppolrted  by  the  remainder 
of  Anderson's  division,  Longstreet's  men  failed  to  gain  the  sammitof  tk« 
hill,  or  to  drive  back  the  enemy  from  the  heights  of  the  Round  Top. 

On  the  Oonfederate  left,  Ewell's  snoeess  had  been  better.  Ue  h«d 
moved  forward  to  the  assault  of  Cemetery  Hill ;  J<^nson's  division  forced 
its  way  across  the  broken  ground  near  Bocky  Creek,  sustaining  oonsid^er- 
able  loss  from  the  fire  poured  down  upon  it  from  the  higher  ground; 
Early's  division  advanced  to  stonn  the  ridge  above  Gettysburg,  and  Bodes 
ra  the  right  moved  forward  in  support.  But  the  attack  was  not  simul- 
taneous. Hayes'  and  Hoke's  brigades  of  Early's  division,  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  first  line  of  breastworks,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  weight 
of  numbers.  Johnson,  however,  gained  important  ground,  and  when  night 
fell,  still  retained  hold  of  the  position  he  had  seized  on  the  right  bank  of 
Rocky  Creek. 

The  summary  of  the  second  day's  action  was  that  the  Confederates  had 
obtained  some  advantage ;  that  the  Round  Top  had,  at  least,  been  tempo- 
rarily in  their  possession,  showing  that  it  was  not  impregnable ;  tliat  on 
the  left,  important  positions  had  been  taken  ;  and  so  the  result  was  such  as 
to  lead  Gen,  Lee  to  believe  that  he  would  ultimately  be  able  to  dislodgo 
the  enemy,  and  to  decide  the  Confederate  conmiander  upon  a  last,  su- 
preme eflbrt  for  decisive  victory. 

The  morning  of  the  3d  July  wore  away  with  but  little  incident  of  con- 
flict. On  the  extreme  left,  where  Johnson  occupied  the  right  bank  of 
Rocky  Creek,  there  was  some  desultory  action ;  but  Gen.  Lee  did  not  at- 
tempt to  assist  this  part  of  the  line,  hoping  to  retrieve  whatever  might 
Occur  there  by  a  vigorous  movement  against  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  po- 
sition. Early  in  the  morning  he  ascended  the  College  cupola  in  Gettys- 
burg to  reconnoitre.  Pickett's  division  of  tliree  brigades,  numbering  less 
than  five  thousand  men,  which  had  been  left  to  guard  the  rear,  reached  the 
field  of  Gettysburg  on  the  morning  of  the  3d.  This  body  of  Virginia 
troops  was  now  to  play  a  part  the  most  important  in  the  contest,  and  on 
this  summer  day  to  make  a  mark  in  liistory,  to  survive  as  long  as  the  lan- 
guage of  glorious  deeds  is  read  in  this  world. , 

About  noon  there  was  a  deep  calm  in  the  warm  air.  Qen.  Lee  deter- 
mined to  mass  his  artillery  in  front  of  Hill's  corps,  and  under  cover  of  this 
tremendous  fire  to  direct  the  assault  on  the  enemy's  centre.  To  this  end 
more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  in  position.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  might  be  perceived  the  gradual  concentratioa 
of  the  enemy  in  the  woods,  the  preparations  for  the  mighty  contest  that 
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r  at  last  to  break  the  ominouB  Bilence  with  a  soumi  of  conflict  such  tm 
'was  scarcely  ever  before  heard  on  earth.  It  was  a  death-like  silence.  At 
19. 80,  p.  If.,  the  shrill  sound  of  a  Whitworth  gun  pierced  the  air.  In* 
■tMitlj  more  than  two  hundred  cannon  belched  forth  their  thunder  at  one 
•ime.  It  was  absolutely  appalling.  An  officer  writes :  "  The  air  was  hid- 
eooB  with  most  discordant  noise.  The  very  eai-th  shook  beneath  our  feet, 
mad  the  hills  and  rocks  seemed  to  reel  like  a  drunken  man.  For  one  hour 
and  ft  half  this  most  terrific  fire  was  continued,  during  which  time  tb« 
ahvieking  of  shdl,  the  crash  of  falling  timber,  the  fragments  of  rocks  flying 
through  the  air,  shattered  from  the  cliffs  by  solid  slidt,  the  heavy  muttei** 
iBgB  from  tlie  valley  between  the  opposing  armies,  the  splash  of  bursting 
riirapnell,  and  tlie  fierce  neighing  of  wounded  artillery  horses,  made  a  pic- 
tare  terribly  grand  and  sublime." 

iBto  this  scene  of  death  moved  out  the  Confederate  column  of  assault. 
Pickett's  division  proceeded  to  descend  the  slope  of  hills  and  to  moiw 
fterofis  the  open  ground.  The  front  was  thickly  covered  with  skirmishers ; 
tken  followed  Kemper's  and  Garnett's  brigades,  forming  the  first  line,  with 
Armistead  in  support.  On  the  flanks  were — Heth's  division,  commanded 
by  Pcttigrew,  of  Hill's  corps,  and  Wilcox's  brigade  of  McLaw's  corps, 
the  former  on  the  leil,  the  Ifttter  on  the  right  of  the  Virginians.  Pickett 
led  the  attack.  The  five  thousand  Virginians  descended  the  hill  with  the 
pvecision  and  n^ularity  of  a  parade.  As  they  reached  the  Emmittsburg 
voad,  the  Confederate  guns,  which  had  fired  over  their  heads  to  cover  the 
Muyvement,  ceased,  and  there  stood  exposed  these  devoted  troops  to  the  un- 
Hitermpted  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  while  the  fringe  of  musketry  fire 
ftkng  a  stone  wall  marked  the  ftirther  boundary  of  death  to  which  they 
suTcIied.  Ho  halt,  no  wavw.  Through  half  a  mile  of  shot  and  shell 
pressed  on  the  devoted  column.  It  was  no  sudden  impetus  of  excitement 
that  carried  them  through  this  tcnible  ordeal ;  it  was  no  thin  storm  of  fire 
wkidi  a  dash  might  penetrate  and  divide.  In  every  inch  of  air  was  tlie 
wiBg  of  death.  Against  the  breadth  of  each  man's  body  reared  the  red 
erBst  of  Destruction. 

Steadily  the  Virginians  press  on.  The  name  of  Virginia  was  that  day 
baptized  in  fire,  and  illuminated  forever  in  the  temple  of  History.  There 
bad  been  no  such  example  of  devotion  in  the  war.  Presently  wild  cries 
ling  out ;  the  smoke-masked  troops  are  in  the  enemy's  works ;  there  is  a 
hand-to-hand  contest,  and  again  and  again  the  Confederate  flag  is  lifted 
tlirough  the  smoke  over  the  shrinking  columns  of  the  enemy.  Gamett  is 
dead.  Armistead  is  mortally  wounded.  Kemper  is  shot  down.  Every 
brigadier  of  the  division  is  killed  or  wounded.  But  Pickett  is  unscathed 
in  tiie  storm ;  his  flashing  sword  has  taken  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position, 
mad  points  the  path  of  the  conflict  through  his  broken  columns ;  the  ghid 
shout  of  victory  is  already  heard ;  and  on  the  distant  hill  of  observation. 
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where  a  little  group  of  breathless  spectators  had  watched  the  scene,  Jjoutf 
street  turns  to  Gen.  Lee  to  congratulate  him  that  the  day  is  won. 

Yaiu  1  vain  I  Overlooking  the  field,  Oten.  Lee  saw  that  the  troops  of 
Pettigrew's  division  had  wavered.  Another  moment,  and  they  had  falleo 
back  in  confusion,  exposing  Pickett's  division  to  attack  both  from  front 
and  flank.  The  courage  of  Virginians  could  do  no  more.  Overwhelmed, 
almost  destitute  of  officers,  and  nearly  surrounded,  the  magnificent  troops 
of  Pickett  gave  way.  Slowly  and  steadily  they  yielded  ground,  and,  un- 
der the  heavy  fire  which  the  artillery  poured  into  their  broken  ranks,  they 
retraced  their  steps  Across  the  fatal  valley. 

Gen.  Lee  was  never  known  to  betray  on  any  battle-field  a  sign,  either 
of  exultation  or  disappointment.  As  he  witnessed  the  last  grand  effort  of 
liis  men,  and  saw  it  fail,  he  wafi  seen  for  a  moment  to  place  his  finger 
thoughtfully  between  his  lips.  Presently  he  rode  quietly  in  front  of  the 
woods,  rallying  and  encouraging  the  broken  troops,  uttering  words  of  cheer 
and  encouragement.  To  a  foreign  military'  officer  of  rank,  who  had  come 
to  witness  the  battle,  he  said  very  simply :  ^^  This  has  been  a  sad  day  tor 
us.  Colonel — a  sad  day ;  but  we  can^t  expect  always  to  gain  victories." 
There  was  no  dramatic  circumstance  about  him ;  no  harangue ;  but  nothing 
could  be  more  affecting,  nothing  more  sublime  than  to  witness  that  when 
this  plain  gentleman  rode  through  the  throng  of  broken  ti*oops,  saying  such 
simple  words  as,  "  Never  mind,"  "  We'll  talk  of  this  afterwards,"  "  Now  we 
want  all  good  men  to  rally,"  ev^ry  fugitive  paused,  and  badly  wounded 
men  took  off  their  hats  to  cheer  him  1  The  Army  of  Northern  Yii^inia 
never  knew  such  a  tiling  as  panic.  It  never  needed  a  harangue  to  stir  its 
blood  on  a  battle-field.  It  never  had  a  dramatic  accessory  to  its  courage. 
Lee's  presence  alone  was  inspiration,  order,  recovery.  An  English  colonel, 
who  rode  by  the  side  of, the  great  Confederate  commander,  remarks: 
^^  Gen.  Lee  and  his  officers  were  evidently*  fully  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  situation ;  yet  there  was  much  less  noise,  fuss,  or  confusion  of  orders, 
than  at  any  ordinary  field-day  ;  the  men,  as  they  were  rallied  in  the  wood, 
were  brought  up  in  detachments,  and  lay  down  quiet  and  coolly  in  the 
positions  assigned  to  them." 

The  enemy  did  not  move  from  his  works,  and  the  new  crisis  for  which 
Gen.  Lee  had  so  quietly  prepared,  did  not  come.  Night  fell  over  the  third 
scene  of  bloodshed.  The  Confederate  loss  in  this  frightful  series  of  engage- 
ments exceeded  ten  thousand  men.  Some  of  the  details  of  this  loss  eidiibit 
instances  of  desperate  conflict  which  shock  the  heart.  In  Pickett's  divi- 
sion, out  of  twenty-four  regimental  officers  only  two  escaped  unhurt.  Tlie 
Ninth  Virginia  went  in  two  hundred  and  fift^r  strong,  and  came  out  with 
only  thirty-eight  men.  In  another  part  of  the  field  the  Eighth  Georgia 
rivalled  this  ghastly  record  of  glory.  It  went  into  battle  with  thirty-twc 
officers,  out  of  which  twenty-four  were  killed  or  wounded.     The  FedeitJ 
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low  in  the  engagement  proper  of  Gtettysburg  k  not  known.  Gen.  Meade 
acknowledged  to  the  total  loss  during  the  campaign  of  23,186  killed, 
wounded,  and  miaeing.  Nearly  half  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  total 
(»f  prisoners,  including  the  captures  at  Winchester. 

The  morning  of  the  4th  Juljr  dawned  upon  the  two  armies  still  confront* 
ing  each  other.  Tbej  occupied  precisely  the  same  ground  that  each  occu- 
pied on  the  first  day's  fight.  No  disposition  was  shown  by  either  to  attack 
the  other.  About  twelve  o'clock  Lee  made  preparations  to  withdraw  such 
of  the  wounded  as  could  be  transported  in  ambulances  and  wagons. 
These  were  placed  in  line,  and,  under  a  strong  escort,  sent  back  towards 
the  Potomac.  Tliis  consumed  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the  4th.  On  the 
morning  of  the  5th  July  the  Confederate  line  of  battle  was  drawn  in,  leav- 
ing a  heavy  skirmish  line  to  confront  the  Federals.  By  midnight  of  the 
6th,  Lee's  rear  guard  was  well  out  from  Gettysburg,  and  retiring  in  perfect 
order.  There  was  no  excitement,  no  panic.  The  entire  wagon  and  supply 
trains,  every  piece  of  artillery,  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  about 
seven  thousand  prisoners,  were  all  brought  off  safely. 

On  reaching  Ilagerstown,  Lee  found  that  the  recent  rain  had  so  swollen 
the  Potomac  that  the  army  could  not  recross  in  safety.  Line  of  battle  was 
again  formed,  with  the  left  resting  upon  Hagorstown,  and  the  right  upon 
tlie  Potomac.  Hastily  constructed  earthworks  were  thrown  up,  and  every 
preparation  was  made  to  receive  the  Federals,  who,  it  was  rep:)rted,  were 
rapidly  advancing.  Meade  followed  up  the  pursuit,  but  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  attack.  He  was  too  badly  crippled  to  offer  battle.  No  disposi* 
tion' was  evinced  on  either  side  to  bring  on  an  engagement.  Lee  continued 
in  this  position  until  the  pontoons  were  constructed  for  the  passage  of  his 
army  over  the  river.  He  crossed  over  in  face  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
arrived  on  the  12th,  and  taken  up  position,  '^  with  no  loss  of  material,  ex- 
cept a  few  disabled  wagons  and  two  pieces  of  artillery."  * 

*  The  foUowing  offidal  oommunioadon  from  Gen.  Lee  makes  its  own  commentary  on  the  onreB^ 
bility  of  despatches  of  Federal  generals : 

**  HxABavASTBU  Armt  Nobthxhn  VxaoiviA,  S1j(  JiN^»  IMS. 
**  6^01.  &  Cooper,  AtfpUatU  and  iHtpedor-General  C,  B.  A.  Jliehnumd,  Va,  : 

^  General — ^I  hare  seen  in  Northern  papers  what  purported  to  be  an  official  despatch  from  Gen. 
Meade,  stating  that  be  had  captared  a  brigade  of  tnfantrj,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  two  caissons,  and 
a  laige  number  oi  small  arms,  as  this  anny  retired  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  18th 
nd  14th  hist 

'^This  despatch  has  been  copied  faito  the  Kchmond  papers,  and  as  Its  official  character  may 
cause  it  to  be  beliered,  I  desbe  to  state  that  it  is  incorrect.  The  enemy  did  not  capture  any  orgao- 
ised  body  of  men  on  that  occarion,  but  only  stragglers  and  such  as.  Were  left  asleep  on  the  road,  ez> 
haosted  by  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of  one  of  the  most  indement  nights  I  haye  erer  known  at  this  sea* 
SOB  of  the  year.  It  rained  without  cessation,  rendering  the  road  by  which  our  troops  marched  to 
the  bridge  at  Faning  Waters  Tery  difficult  to  pass,  and  causing  so  much  delay  that  the  last  of  the 
troops  did  not  cross  the  riTcr  at  the  bridge  until  1  p.  m.,  on  the  14th.  While  the  column  was  thus 
detained  on  the  road,  a  number  of  men,  worn  down  with  fatigue,  lay  down  in  bams  and  by  the  road^ 


The  pursuit,  of  Lee  wns.  rcenmed  by  a  flaak  movement  of  tlie  Federal 
army,  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Berlin,  iod  moving  do.wn  the  Loudon  Ytil- 
ley.  The  cavalry  were  pushed  into  several  passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  but  despite;  all  efforts  of  the  Federal  forces.  Gen.  Lee  succeeded 
in  once  more  establii^htng  his  men  on  the  Bapidan,  while  the  enemy  tx>ok 
position  on  the  Ba()pahannock,  and  thus  terminated  the  campaign 
Meade,  by  the  final  battle  of  Gettysburg,  had  saved  tlie  North ;  but  he  bad 
yet  left  unftdfilled  the  task  which  hia  eountrymen  had  allotted  to  him,  of 
catting  off  and  destroying  tlie  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

G^ttysbui'g  may  be  taken  as  the  grand  climacteric  of  the  8ofi&em 
Confederacy.  It  was  the  customary  phrase  of  John  M.  Daniel,  editor  of 
the  Sichmond  Easammer^  that  on  die  8d  July,  on  the  heights  of  Get^a- 
biu^,  the  Ckuifederates  were  ^^  vni/iin  a  Hon^9  throw  of  peace.^^  The  exr 
pression  is  not  extravagant,  when  we  reflect  what  would  have  been  the 
moral  effect  of  defeating  Meade's  army,  and  uncovering  New  York,  Philar 
delphia,  and  Washington ;  when,  too,  the  &te  of  Yicksburg  waa  aoib  de- 
cided, and  the  vitals  of  the  Confederacy  were  untouched. 

It  was  in  anticipation  and  in  assurance  of  a  victory  so  decisive  that  the 
Confederates  had  prepared  their  first  distinct  proposition  of  peaces  The 
proper  history  of  ^^  peace  negotiations  "  commences  a  few  days  befof^  Get- 
tysbui^.  When  Lee  crossed  tlie  P^^msylvania  line,  a  mission  wa&  pre-  \ 
pared  in  Richmond  and  entrusted  to  Yice-President  Stephens,  who  waa 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Washington  with  the  following  letter,  intended  te 
mask  his  real  intentions.  This  lettelr,  apart  from  its  use  as  a  decay  to.  the 
real  diplomatic  matter  in  hand,  has  a  certain  independent  intei^est : 

•*  BxcHXOSik,  Id  ^tla»  VBfBA. 

^  Hon,  Alex.  R,  StephenM^  Richmond^  To. : 

*'  Sir  :  Having  accepted  jonr  patriotic  offer  to  proceed  as  a  militarj  commissiooer, 
finder  flag  of  trace,  to  Washington,  yoa  will  herewith  rei^ive  your  letter  of  authority  to 
the  Oommander-in-Ohief  of  the  Army  and  NaFj  of  tlie  United  States. 

"  This  letter  is  signed  hy  me  as  Oommander-in-Oliief  of  the  Confederate  hold  and 
naval  forces. 

'*  Ton  will  perceive,  from  the  terms  of  the  letter,  tliat  it  is  so  worded  as  to  avoid  any 
political  difficulties  in  its  reception.  Intended  exclusively  as  one  of  those  communica- 
tions between  belligerents  which  publio  law  reoogniaes  as  necessary  and  proper  between 

ndc,  and  though  officers  were  sent  back  (o  aroose  them,  as  the  troops  moved  on,  the  darkness  aad 
rain  prevented  them  from  finding  all,  and  many  were  in  this  wsjt  left  behind.  Two  gtms  were 
left  in  the  road.  The  horses  that  drew  them  became  exhausted,  and  the  officers  went  forward  te 
piocnie  otheis.  When  they  retamed,  the  ceac  of  the  eohunn  bad  passed  the  guns  so  far  that  it  wts 
dflsmed  unsafe  to  send  baek  for  them,  and  fibej  wece  thus  hwt  No  sroia,  cannon,  or  prisonera  wers 
laken  by  the  enemj  in  batUe,  but  only  such  aa  wece  left  behind  under  the  circumatanoes  I  have  de> 
seribedL  The  number  of  stragglers  thas  Wst  X  am  unsUUe  to  state  mith  soourscy,  bm  it  is  gveatly 
evaflgeiated  in  the  despatch  refeived  toi 
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iMMtiItt  forees,  oare  has  been  taken  to  give  no  pretext  for  refasing  to  reoeiye  it  on  tlit 
ground  that  it  would  iiiTolve  a  taoit  recognition  of  (lie  independence  of  the  Confederacy. 

*^  Tear  mission  is  simply  one  of  humanity,  and  has  no  political  aspect. 

**  Tf  objection  is  made  to  receiving  your  letter  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  addressed 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President  instead  of  Oommander-in-Chief,  &;c.,  then  yon  will  pre- 
sent the  duplicate  letter,  wiiich  is  addressed  to  him  as  President,  and  signed  by  me  us 
Pretident  To  this  letter  objection  may  be  made  on  the  ground  that  I  am  not  recognized 
t(i  be  President  of  the  Confederacy*  In  this  event,  yon  wiU  decline  any  further  attempt 
to  oonfer  on  the  subject  of  your  mission,  as  such  conference  is  admissible  only  on  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  equality. 

*'  My  recent  interviews  with  yon  have  put  you  so  fully  in  possession  of  my  views  that 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  you  any  detailed  Instructions,  even  were  I  at  this  moment 
treli  enough  to  attempt  it. 

^^  My  whole  purpose  is,  in  one  word,  to  place  this  war  on  thb  footing  of  each  as  are 
waged  by  civilized  people  in  modem  times,  and  to  d^est  it  of  tlie  savage  character  which 
has  been  impressed  on  it  by  our  enemies,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  and  protests.  War  is 
full  enough  of  unavoidiible  liorrours,  under  all  its  aspects,  to  justify,  and  even  to  demand, 
of  any  Christian  ruler  who  maybe  unhappily  engaged  in  carrying  it  on,  to  seek  to  restrict 
Its  calamities,  and  to  divest  it  of  all  unnecessary  seyerities.  You  will  endeavour  to 
establish  the  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  on  stich  a  basis  as  to  avoid  the  constant 
^IfiicaltieB  and  complaints  which  arise,  and  to  prevent  for  the  fbtnre  what  we  deem  the 
uo&ir  conduct  of  our  enemies,  in  evadii^  the  delivery  of  prisoners  who  fall  into  their 
hands,  in  retarding  it  by  sending  them  on  circuitous  routes,  and  by  detaining  them  some- 
times for  months  in  camps  and  prisons,  and  in  persisting  in  taking  captive  non-com- 
batants. 

'*  Your  attention  is  also  called  to  the  unheard-of  conduct  of  Federal  officers  in  drivit:g 
from  their  homes  entire  communities  of  women  and  children,  as  weU  as  of  men,  whom 
they  find  in  districts  occupied  by  their  troops,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  these  un- 
fortunates are  fvithful  to  the  allegiance  due  to  their  States,  and  refuse  to  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  their  enemies. 

''The  putting  to  death  of  unarmed  prisoners  has  been  a  ground  of  just  complaint  in 
more  than  one  instance,  and  the  recent  execution  of  officers  of  our  army  in  Kentucky,  for 
the  sole  cause  that  they  were  engaged  in  recruiting  service  in  a  State  which  is  claimed 
as  still  one  of  the  United  States,  but  is  also  claimed  by  us  as  one  of  the  Confederate 
States,  mast  be  repressed  by  retaliation  if  not  unconditionally  abandoned,  because  it 
would  justify  the  like  execntion  in  every  other  Sta^te  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  practice 
is  barbarous,  uselessly  cruel,  and  can  only  lead  to  the  slaughter  of  pidsoners  on  both  sides, 
a  result  too  horrible  to  contemplate  without  making  every  effort  to  avoid  it. 

"  On  these  and  all  kindred  subjects  you  wiU  consider  your  authority  fbll  and  ample 
to  make  such  arrangements  as  will  temper  the  present  cruel  character  of  the  oontcbt,  and 
foil  confidence  is  placed  in  your  judgment,  patriotism,  and  discretion  that,  while  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  your  mission,  you  will  take  care  that  the  equal  rights  of  the  Confed- 
eracy be  always  preserved. 

"Very  respectfully, 

"  JEFFERSON  DAVia'* 

Mr.  Stephens  proceeded  only  as  far  as  Fortress  Monroe,  where  he  was 
intercepted  by  a  despatch  peremptorily  forbidding  bis  access  to  the  Federal 
capital.  Whether  the  anthorities  there  were  aware  or  not  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  his  mission  it  is  since  ascertained  that,  apart  from  the  written  text 
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wliicli  it  bore,  it  Was  to  sound  the  Wasliington  Government  on  the  qne* 
tion  of  peace.  There  could  be  no  other  proper  conqlusion,  judging  fror 
the  importance  of  the  emissarj,  and  the  absurd  futility  of  his  going  tc 
Washington  merely  to  protest  against  the  enemy's  cruelties  in  conducting 
the  war. 

The  whole  explanation  of  the  affair  is  that  Mr.  Stephens  was  fully  em- 
powered in  certain  contingencies,  to  propose  peace ;  that  President  Davis 
had  sent  him  on  this  extraordinaiy  visit  to  Washington,  anticipating  a 
great  victory  of  Lee's  army  in  Pennsylvania ;  that  the  real  design  of  the 
mission  was  disconcerted  by  the  fatal  day  of  Gettysburg,  which  occurred 
when  Mr.  Stephens  was  near  Fortress  Monroe ;  and  that  it  was  in  the  in- 
solent moments  of  ffliis  Federal  success  that  he  was  so  sharply  rebuffed  by 
the  Washington  authorities.  Considering  the  conjuncture  of  the  occasion 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  President  of  tiie  Southern  Confederacy 
sought  to  signalize  what  he  supposed  would  be  a  great  victory  of  his  arms, 
by  a  distinct  and  formal  proposition  of  peace  at  Washington,  it  may  be 
said  that,  notwithstanding  the  disappointment  of  the  event,  and  the  jeer 
of  the  enemy,  Mr.  Davis  occupied  a  proud  position  in  this  matter,  and  one 
tliat  merited  the  applause  of  die  Christian  world 
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BBACT. — THE  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  FUBLIO  CREDITS  AN  ENOOURAOBMENT  TO  WAR. — REVIEW 
OF  FINANCIAL  EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  MODERN  WARS  OF  EUROPE. — THE  THREE  CONSPICU- 
OUS EXAMPLES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE  AND  RUSSIA. — THE  GREAT  FINAKCLA.L  ERROUR 
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THE  WAR. — THE  RULE  OF  REFLUX  IN  CURRENCY. — BRIEF  STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL 
OONDinON  OF  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AT  CLOSE  OF  THE  WAR. — SUSPENSION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
BANEB  IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. — AMOUNT  OF  SPECIE  IN  THE  SOUTH  AT  THE 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  TUB  WAR. — PRINCIPAL  MEASURES  OF  CONFEDERATE  FINANCE. — HOW 
THE  SOUTHERN  BANKS  BECAME  INTOLTED. — PRACTICAL  RESULTS  OF  THEIR  LOAN  TO  THE 
GOTXBNMENT. — '*  MAKING  MONEY  BY  MACHINERY."— -SALES  OF  CONFEDERATE  BONDS. — 
SPECIAL  OCCASIONS  FOR  THIS  INYBSTMEITT. — UNEQUAL  TO  RELIEVE  THE  CURRENCY. — 
RATES  OF  DEPRECIATION  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  MONEY. — RICHMOND,  THE  CENTRE  OF 
FINANCE  AND  TRADE. — GOLD  NOT  A  MEASURE  OF  VALUE  IN  THE  CONFEDERACY. — ^REASONS 
FOR  ITS  EXTRAORDINARY  APPRECIATION  THERE. — COMPARISON  OF  CONFEDERATE  MONEY 
WITH  THE  CONTINENTAL  CURRENCY  IN  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1776. — TWO  CAPITAL  CAUSES 
OF  THE  DEPRECIATION  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  MONEY. — THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SPECULATION.^- 
HOW  THE  ENGROSSERS  MANAGED  IN  RICHMOND. — SUMMARY  OF  THE  MISMANAGEMENT  OF 
THE  CONFEDERATE  FINANCES. 

Gfitysbuko  and  Vicksburg  were  twin  victories  for  the  Federals — twin 
disasterB  for  the  Confederates.  Thej  marked  the  line  where  the  war 
tamed,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  declined.  The  dis- 
aster of  Yicksburg  was  a  shock  to  the  whole  internal  economy  of  the 
South ;  and  this  period  of  military  disaster  was  coincident  with  a  distress 
in  material  resources,  in  which  some  men  already  thought  to  discover  signs 
of  the  fatal  decay  of  the  Confederacy.  Money  has  been  designated  as  ^^  the 
sinews  of  war ;  '^  and  when  it  is  known  that  the  Confederate  currency  de- 
clined a  thousand  per  cent,  on  the  news  of  these  military  disasters,  it  may 
well  be  comprehended  what  occasions  of  alarm  and  anxiety  they  were. 
The  whole  concern  of  the  Confederate  finances  invites  a  studious  consider- 
ation, which  may  well  take  place  here  at  a  period  which  affected  so  much 
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their  virtue  and  integrity.  And  the  subject  is  so  distinct  th&t^  without 
n^ard  to  any  particular  date  of  our  narrative,  we  may  extend  our  view  of 
it  tlirougk  the  whole  period  of  the  war. 


THE  FINANCIAL   SY8TKM  OF  THE  SOUTHEBN  OONFEDBRAOT. 

The  South  was  in  a  condition  of  complete  isolation  in  the  war.  The 
laws  of  finance  were  less  disturbed  by  extraneous  influences  than  was  ever 
the  case  in  any  country  of  equal  extent,  population  and  civilization  brfore. 
The  community  consisted  of  several  millions  of  people,  occupying  a  large 
territory  without  a  specie  circulation,  and  compelled  to  establish  a  thor- 
oughly artificial  system  of  finance  adapted  to  the  condition  of  war.  The 
ease  was  anomalous.  Very  valuable  lessons  in  finance  might  be  letsafi 
from  tlie  history  of  the  Confederate  system,  if  space  were  allowed  to  trace 
its  development,  step  by  step,  throughout  its  extraordinary  career,  and  to 
mark  the  influence  which  it  exerted  upon  the  social  condition,  the  public 
and  private  morals,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy.  It  may  be  said 
generally  that  the  result  of  the  war  was  powerfully  influenced  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  Confederate  finances,  as  much  so  as  by  any  otiier  cause. 

It  is  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  modem  wars  that  they  are  conduct- 
ed chiefly  by  means  of  credit  in  the  form  of  paper  issues.  The  system 
was  inaugurated  by  Great  Britain ;  and  its  result  is  the  mammoth  debt 
of  the  British  government.  The  revolutionary  governments  of  France,  as 
they  succeeded  each  other  in  the  various  stages  of  transition  between  the 
autocracy  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  Empire,  copied  the  British  example, 
and  created  enormous  debts  which  shared  the  fate  of  the  ephemeral  pow- 
ers which  incurred  them.  All  the  governments  of  Europe,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  now  labour  under  the  burden  of  obligations  incurred  in  expen- 
sive wars.  In  proportion  with  the  facility  of  public  credit,  has  been  the 
magnitude  of  the  scale  on  which  modem  wars  have  been  conducted.  And 
if  in  America  the  people  have  reason  to  boast  of  the  stupendous  magnitude 
of  the  armies  which  they  brought  into  the  field,  and  of  the  extent  and  oobI- 
liness  of  their  military  operations,  the  marvellous  exhibition  will  be  foimd 
to  have  been  due,  not  so  much  to  the  boundlessness  of  their  resourees,  «b 
to  the  lavish  and  reckleise  manner  in  which  they  employed  a  credit  never 
before  brought  into  requisition.  Nor  would  it  be  over-stepping  the  boiBxids 
of  truth  to  say,  tlmt  the  war  spirit  in  either  section  was  fed  and  stimulated, 
ill  a  very  great  degi*ee,  by  the  profits  which  the  heavy  pnblic  expendi- 
tures brought  to  large  classes  of  persons  direetly  responsible  for  the  war, 
and  connected  with  its  operations.  This  modem  scheme  of  tfarovning  the 
harden  of  debts  incurred  in  war  upon  the  shoulders  of  posterity  has  done 
more  to  stiiiuilate  costly  and  bloody  conflicts  between  nations  and  peopksv 
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than  all  the  harmonizing  inflnences  of  modern  ciyilization  and  Christianity 
have  done  to  restrain  them.  Until  the  eyetem  of  credit  is  counterbalanced 
bj  some  other  scheme,  by  which  the  persona  immediately  connected  with 
the  public  operations  shall  be  impoverished  rather  than  enriched  by  a  state 
of  war,  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  expect  the  Millennium. 

The  three  most  conspicuous  examples  of  the  abuse  of  credit  for  purposes 
of  war,  antecedent  to  those  furnished  by  the  two  belligerents  in  the  Amer- 
ican conflict,  were  those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Bussia.  The  debt 
of  the  British  government  at  the  dose  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  was  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-five  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  In  March,  1863,  after 
a  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century,  embracing  the  costly  expenditures  of  the 
Oimean  war,  it  had  been  reduced,  by  dint  of  resolute  taxation,  no  lower 
than  the  amount  of  seven  hundi'ed  and  eighty  million  pounds  sterling, 
or  about  thirty-nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

The  amount  of  Assignais  issued  by  the  Bevolutionary  authorities  of 
France,  counting  all  the  diflerent  series,  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
forty  thousand  millions  of  francs.*  These  were  followed  by  a  second  speciea 
of  paper  money  called  MandateSy  to  the  amount  of  twenty-four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  francs.  The  great  bulk  of  both  these  forms  of  circulation,  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  forty-two  thousand  millions  of  francs,  or 
eighty-live  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  proved  a  loss  to  their  holders ;  a 
circumstance  which  is  thought  to  have  been  fortunate  for  France  rather 
than  otherwise,  in  proving  the  means  of  divesting  her,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  burden  itself,  of  the  spurious  authorities  that  had  imposed  it. 

The  British  debt  was  contracted  almost  altogether  in  the  form  of  bonds 
at  long  dates,  upon  the  faith  of  which  the  Bank  of  England  put  forth  a 
proportionate  amount  of  its  own  notes  of  circulation.  It  is  true  that  the 
Exchequer  bills  issued  by  government  for  temporary  purposes,  went  direct- 
ly into  the  hands  of  the  public ;  but  they  also  soon  found  their  way,  for 
the  most  part,  into  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  constituted,  like  the  bonds, 
a  basis  of  additional  circulation.  In  this  respect,  it  will  be  observed,  the 
English  and  French  systems  were  essentially  di£Perent.  In  England  the 
circulation  was  not  identical  with  the  debentures  of  government,  but  was 
issued  through  the  agency  of  a  banking  company,  which  made  of  the  gov- 
ernment bonds  a  basis  for  the  security  of  the  circulation.  In  France,  the 
government  itself  put  forth  its  obligations  in  the  form  of  a  currency,  de- 
dared  it  to  be  the  medium  of  exchange  by  law,  and  denounced  heavy  penal- 
ties against  the  refusal  to  accept  it  as  money.  The  comparative  merits  of 
the  two  systenw  were  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  result.  The  French 
issues,  aa  we  have  seen,  went  on  augmenting  in  volume  until  they  reached 
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tbrtj-two  thonsand  millions  of  francs  (in  the  aggregate  of  Amgnais  and 
Mandates^  and  continned  to  decline  in  value  until  the  whole  mass  of  cir- 
culation became  utterly  valueless.  The  volume  of  currency  in  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  never  reached  an  unmanageable  aggregate.  The 
circulating  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  never  aggregated  quite  thirty 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
Nor  did  the  pound  sterling,  in  proper  form,  ever  experience  a  depreciation 
comparable  with  that  which  has  generally  attended  the  excessive  issue  of 
paper  currency,  during  a  state  of  war,  in  other  countries ;  for  the  pound 
sterling  note  of  England  reached  its  maximum  depreciation  in  1814,  when 
it  sank  to  the  value  of  £5  10«.  to  the  ounce,  or  about  1.55  to  the  unit  in 
gold.  Wo  shall  see  that  in  the  United  States,  during  the  war,  the  green- 
back dollar  sank  to  the  value  of  2.85  for  one  in  gold ;  and  that  the  Con- 
federate paper  dollar  sank  at  the  end,  to  the  low  value  of  60  for  one. 

During  the  protracted  wars  which  the  Russian  Empire  prosecuted  for  a 
long  series  of  years  upon  its  Circassian  frontier,  a  large  employment  of 
credit  was  found  to  be  requisite.  An  expedient  similar  to  that  employed  by 
Great  Britain  was  resorted  to,  in  the  establishment  of  an  institution  called 
the  Bank  of  Aasiffnats.  This  establishment  furnished  the  proper  curr^icy 
of  the  Empire  for  many  years,  and  its  circulation  is  believed  never  to  have 
exceeded  in  periods  of  the  most  pressing  military  exigency  more  than  eight  ^ 
hundred  and  thirty-six  millions  of  roubles.  A  most  remarkable  cii-cum- 
Btauce  connected  with  the  history  of  this  circulation  is,  that  it  underwent 
a  most  excessive  appreciation,  above  gold  in  value,  during  the  winter  of 
Napoleon's  Bussian  campaign,  rising  in  value  as  the  invader  approached 
tlie  huart  of  the  country,  and  receding  as  he  retired. 

Unfortunately  for  themselves,  neither  of  the  two  belligerents  in  Amer- 
ica took  any  measures  for  establishing  a  proper  relation  between  the  efilnx 
and  reflux  of  the  currency,  during  the  gigantic  war  which  we  have  under 
consideration.  If  a  Bank  of  Exchequer  had  been  established  at  the  begin- 
ning, endowed  with  functions  like  those  exercised  by  the  Bank  of  England 
during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  present  century,  having  entire  control 
of  the  circulation,  and  acting  as  the  principal  factor  of  the  government  in 
the  negotiation  of  its  bonds,  the  evils  of  a  ruinously  depreciated  currency 
might  have  been  avoided.  As  it  was,  each  new  demand  of  the  govern- 
ment for  money,  instead  of  being  supplied  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  and  the 
receipt  of  a  part  of  the  circulation  already  outstanding,  was  met  by  a  new 
and  additional  issue  of  notes ;  those  previously  issued  still  remaining,  for 
the  most  part  not  needed  and  not  employed,  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
There  was  thus  a  perpetual  efflux  of  notes  of  circulation  ;  and  no  returning 
influx,  to  keep  up  an  active  demand  for  them  and  to  sustain  their  value. 
The  public  credit  was  made  the  prey  of  a  multitude  of  sharpers  and 
brokers,  who  could  all  have  been  kept  in  due  subordination  by  a  great  bank- 
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ing  corporation,  Mkving  a  capital  of  hundreds  of  milHonB  of  dollars,  able 
to  **  place  "  the  public  bonds  as  rapidly  as  funds  were  needed ;  and,  by 
means  of  large  discounts,  establishing  a  steady  reflux  current  of  circulation 
back  into  its  own  coffers.  It  is  one  of  the  plainest  maxims  of  finance  that 
if  a  currency  be  issued  in  a  continuous  stream,  without  any  measure  being 
taken  to  establish  a  counter-current  of  the  same  circulation  back  into  the 
8om*ce  from  which  it  issued,  depreciation  is  inevitable.  Where  a  circula- 
tion is  put  forth  through  the  agency  of  a  bank,  it  is  done  in  the  process 
of  discounting  the  negotiable  paper  of  punctual  men  of  business ;  and  the 
reflux  is  created  by  the  retam  of  the  same  amount  of  circulation  into  the 
bank  in  payment  of  the  discounted  paper  when  it  falls  due.  Every  piece 
of  paper  that  is  discounted,  has  its  pay-day ;  and  the  reflux  of  curi^ncy 
corresponds  with  the  efflux.  Tlie  bank  may  fail ;  but  this  efflux  is  not 
relaxed  by  that  fact  alone ;  for  the  necessity  of  paying  the  negotiable  paper 
which  it  held  under  discount,  will  absorb  precisely  the  amount  of  circula- 
tion which  was  issued  in  the  act  of  discounting  it.  A  powerM  bank  of 
exchequer,  however  unnecessary  or  vicious  a  part  of  our  Federal  machinery 
it  may  be  in  periods  of  peace,  is  an  admirable  agency  in  time  of  war  for 
r^ulating  the  heavy  circulation  which  is  always  found  to  be  one  of  the 
necessary  attendants  of  a  state  of  warfare.  * 

Neitlier  of  the  two  belligerent  governments  in  the  American  war  took 
the  proper  pains,  if  they  took  any  pains  at  all,  to  ensure  a  healthiul  reflux 
current  into  the  Treasury  of  the  circulation  which  they  so  profusely  issued. 
The  outgo  of  circulation  was  enonnous  and  continuous ;  while  there  was 
no  income  at  all,  or  if  there  was  any,  none  sufficient  to  create  any  sensible 
demand  for  the  currency,  or  to  impal-t  any  stable  value  to  it. 

Let  us  see  briefly,  for  purposes  of  illusti-ation,  what  was  the  financial 
condition  of  the  two  belligerents  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  aggregate 
debt  incurred  by  the  Federal  government,  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  has 
been  officially  stated,  in  frequent  monthly  bulletins  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  at  about  two  thousand  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  It 
is  the  generally  received  opinion  in  financial  and  official  circles  that  the 
debt,  .when  all  audited  and  settled,  will  reach  the  round  sum  of  three 
thousand  tiiillions  of  dollars.  There  was  outstanding  in  the  United  States 
in  the  form  of  currency  issued  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  on  the  Slst  of 
July,  1865,  the  aggregate  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  eleven  millions  of 
dollars  ;  composed  of  five  per  cent,  notes,  six  per  cent,  compound  interest 
notes,  greenbacks  not  bearing  interest,  and  fractional  currency.  Up  to 
that  date,  the  circulation  of  the  Kational  Banks  had  reached  one  hundred 
and  fifty  peven  millions,  and  the  supposed  amount  of  the  notes  of  State 
banks  still  in  circulation,  was  about  eighty  millions.  The  aggregate  cir- 
culation in  the  Northern  States,  therefore,  had  reached,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  prodigious  amount  of  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
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dollara.  The  ciroulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  we  fauve  seen,  did  not 
exceed,  at  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  one  hundred  and  fifty  milliona 
of  doUarg,  which  is  not  one-sixth  of  the  amount  of  the  drenlation  which 
the  war  left  in  the  North.  The  price  of  gold  in  New  York,  compared  with 
greenbaciks,  for  seyeral  months  after  the  close  of  the  war  fluctuated  near 
the  point  of  one  for  one  and  forty-five  hundredths ;  while  the  maximunr 
depreciation  of  paper,  during  the  war,  was  two  and  eighty-five  hundredths. 
The  maximum  depreciation  of  the  pound  sterling  note  in  England  was  one 
and  fifty-five  hundredliis. 

The  total  cost  of  the  war  to  the  Confederate  government  had  reached 
at  its  close,  according  to  the  opinion  of  intelligent  officers  of  the  Treasury, 
about  thtrty-five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this  total  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  millions  consisted  of  eight,  eeven,  six,  and  four  per  cent, 
bonds  of  long  dates ;  of  Treasury  notes  outstanding  of  both  the  old  and 
new  issue ;  of  unsettled  accounts  due  from  government,  audited  or  in  the 
process  of  being  audited  in  the  accounting  departments ;  and  of  debt  that 
had  been  cancelled  in  the  form  of  the  old  currency,  and  income  received  in 
the  form  of  taxes.  The  residue  of  the  expenditure  remained  in  the  form 
of  unpaid  claims  against  Government  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  for  prop- 
erty purchased  or  impressed  and  damages  sustained  from  the  army, 
lo  fact,  the  cost  of  the  war  on  the  Confederate  side,  measured  in  Confed- 
erate currency,  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  on  the  Federal  side ;  for  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars  at  which  the 
Federal  debt  is  generally  estimated,  embraces  only  the  Federal  debt  prop* 
er ;  and  does  not  embrace  the  expenditures  made  by  States,  cities,  counties, 
and  corporations  generally.  An  intelligent  authority  classifies  the  war 
debt  of  the  North  as  follows:  Federal  debt,  three  thousand  milh'ons; 
State  debt  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  millons ;  city  debt,  one  hundred 
millions ;  and  county  debt  five  hundred  millions ;  making  a  grand  aggre- 
gate of  about  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
The  municipal  indebtedness  of  the  South,  incurred  on  account  of  the  war, 
was  very  inconsiderable.  The  complete  disorganization  which  attended  the 
disastrous  termination  of  the  Btruggle  renders  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  an 
exact  knowledge  as  yet  either  of  tiie  Confederate  debt  or  of  the  municipal 
debt ;  but  the  latter  was  comparatively  so  inconsiderable  as  to  constitute 
scarcely  an  appreciable  element  in  the  grand  total  of  the  Confederate 
finances.  The  system  of  bounties  was  wholly  unknown  at  the  Sonth ; 
a  patriotic  public  opinion  and  an  energetic  conscription  sufficing  to  force 
every  man  of  self-respect  into  the  army,  or  into  some  branch  of  the  public 
service.  The  bounty  system,  with  its  frauds  and  corruptions,  was  a  feature 
of  the  war  known  only  to  the  North. 

We  come  now  to  speak  more  exclusively  of  the  course  of  finance  in  th.e 
Southeni  States.    Early  in  the  winter  of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and 
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rather  earlier  than  was  supposed  to  be  necessary,  the  banks  of  the  South- 
ern States  suspended  specie  payments.  The  specie  in  their  vaults  at  the 
time,  as  shown  by  theur  published  reports,  was  about  thirty  millions  of  -* 
dollars  in  the  total,  and  the  paper  circulation  outstanding,  in  the  form  of 
bank  notes,  was  about  fifty  millions.  An  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
specie  at  the  time  in  circulation  among  the  people  of  the  South  must  be 
conjectural ;  but  the  weight  of  intelligent  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  con- 
clusion that  this  amount  did  not  exceed  twenty  millions  of  dollars^  Thus 
the  war  found  the  South  in  possession  of  only  about  fifty  millions  of  coin, 
and  with  a  paper  circulation  afloat  of  about  the  same  amount.  No  reports 
were  made  to  the  Confederate  authorities  by  the  banks,  of  their  accounts, 
and  the  foregoing  data  are  derived  from  reports  made  shortly  antecedent 
to  the  war.  The  specie  in  the  hands  of  the  people  was  of  course  imme- 
diately hoarded  ;  and  was  afterwards  employed  to  a  great  extent  in  contra- 
band trade ;  that  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  remained  for  a  long  time  un- 
used ;  but  afterwards  was  in  part  secreted,  in  part  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Confederate  Government,  or  turned  over  to  its  custody,  and  some  of 
it  captured.  Yet  much  of  it  must  have  gone  abroad  through  the  blockade 
during  the  war,  as  the  termination  of  the  struggle  revealed  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  thirty  millions,  at  first  held  by  the  banks,  as  still  in  theii* 
possession. 

The  suspension  of  the  banks  early  in  the  winter  of  18ei-'62  was  not 
firom  any  inability  to  protect  their  circulation.  This  latter  had  recently 
gone  down  very  much  in  amount ;  and  the  banks  were  abundantly  able  to 
provide  for  it.  The  suspension  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  drain  of  specie  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  large  purchases 
of  merchandise  at  the  North  which  the  prospect  of  a  long  embargo  would 
have  induced.  The  specie  was  saved ;  but  it  proved  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessing  to  the  country.  If  by  some  talismanic  power  every  doUar  of  it 
could  have  been  transformed  into  iron  coins  like  those  of  Lycurgns,  the 
Confederacy  would  have  been  a  gainer.  It  was  extensively  used  in  the 
smuggling  trade  throughout  the  war,  and  the  goods  brought  in  through  its 
agency  were  sold  at  such  enormous  prices  in  Confederate  currency  as  to 
contribute  very  powerfully  to  the  discredit  of  that  circulation  among  the 
people.  True,  the  patriotic  men  and  women  of  the  country  prided  them- 
selves in  homespun  ;  but  far  too  many  manifested  a  more  eager  desire  for 
exotic  fitbrics  than  ever  before. 

The  first  financial  measure  of  the  Confederate  Government  was  the 
issuing  of  the  fifteen  million  loan,  bearing  eight  per  cent,  interest,  payable 
in  specie,  for  which  au  export  duty  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on 
eotton  waB  levied  and  pledged.  The  second  financial  measure  was  the 
negotiation  of  heavy  loans  from  most  of  the  banks  in  the  form  of  discounts 
upon  negotiable  notes  drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    After 
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these  meaflures  other  loans  in  heavy  amounts,  upon  bonds  at  long  dateSj 
were  periodieallj  made ;  and  the  baneful  system  was  instituted  of  Treas* 
ury  notes  put  out  in  the  form  of  notes  of  circulation,  in  amounts  ranging 
from  the  fractions  of  a  dollar  up  to  notes  of  five  hundred  dollars.  If  to 
these  measures  we  add  the  cotton  bonds,  which  were  employed  in  England 
and  Europe  for  the  purchase  of  war  material,  and  the  cotton  loan  upon 
which  they  were  based  at  home,  we  shall  have  mentioned  all  the  Icadirg 
measures  of  finance  employed  by  the  Confederacy. 

The  fifteen  million  loan  was  early  disposed  of  at  satisfactory  rates.  Foi 
a  time  the  interest  which  had  been  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  specie  was  actu- 
ally  discharged  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract ;  but  before  the  close 
of  the  war  the  bondholders  were  either  not  paid  at  all  or  consented  to  ar- 
rangements less  difScult  to  the  Treasury  than  the  payment  of  specie.  This 
fifteen  million  loan  in  fact  produced  sore  inconvenience  to  the  Government 
during  the  later  years  of  the  war,  and  was  the  first  subject  with  reference 
to  which  it  was  obliged  to  forfeit  its  faith  to  the  holders  of  its  paper. 

The  temporary  loans  negotiated  from  the  banks  were  easily  provided 
for.  By  the  time  that  the  loans  matured,  the  Treasury  was  able  to  dis- 
charge them  by  means  of  the  Treasury  notes  prepared  for  circulation. 
But  it  was  found  in  the  sequel  that  these  accommodations  cost  the  banks 
dearly.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
circulation  of  the  Southern  banks  was  quite  inconsiderable  in  amount.  To 
meet  the  demand  of  the  Government  for  loans,  the  banks  very  consider 
ably  increased  their  outstanding  circulation  ;  in  fact,  they  doubled,  and,  in 
many  instances,  qradrupled  it ;  a  thing  which  was  perfectly  safe  during  a 
suspension  of  specie  payments.  Indeed,  a  large  increase  of  circulation  was 
found  to  be  quite  necessary,  after  the  disappearance  of  ^ecie  and  under 
the  stimulus  imparted  by  the  war  to  all  branches  of  trade.  The  fifty  mil- 
lions of  currency  found  in  circulation  by  the  war  was  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  active  state  of  business  superinduced  by  the  war.  The  banks  aocom* 
plished  two  objects  by  one  measure.  In  granting  a  loan  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  they  placed  a  large  amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
Confederate  Government ;  and  they  supplied,  by  the  same  act,  the  de- 
ficiency of  currency  which  was  so  stringently  felt  by  the  people.  But  the 
act  proved  their  ruin.  The  notes  of  circulation  which  they  thus  put  forth, 
following  that  law  of  finance  which  makes  a  base  currency  drive  out  of 
cii*culation  one  less  base,  were  hoarded.  The  bank  notes,  when  lent  .by 
these  institutions  to  the  Government  soon  spread  over  the  country.  They 
were  succeeded  by  similar  paper  issued  in  the  form  of  currency  by  the 
Confederate  Government.  The  Treasury  notes  were  distrusted,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  were  distrusted,  the  notes  of  the  banks  were  hoarded. 
The  law  of  finance  which  has  been  adverted  to  had  a  quick  and  striking  ex- 
emplification. The  notes  of  the  old  familiar  banks  of  the  States  were  reserved 
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and  put  away  bj  the  people,  and  did  not  emerge  from  their  retreat  imtil 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  They  then  began  again  to  be  seen  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  But  they  had  come  forth  from  their  hiding  places  too  late. 
The  banks  had  been  ruined,  and  were  found  unable  to  pay  any  part  of 
their  debts  except  a  percentage  upon  their  circulation.  The  notes  of  the 
different  institutions  yaried  in  market  value  according  to  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstances which  influenced  the  original  amount  of  accommodations  which 
they  had  granted  in  1861  to  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  the  aggregate  these  accommodations  had  considerably  exceeded  the 
capital  stock  of  the  banks.  The  Confederate  Treasury  had  paid  off  the 
accommodation  notes  due  the  banks  with  Treasury  notes.  The  wholp 
amount  of  private  discounts  due  the  banks  from  individuals  were  dis- 
charged by  the  agency  of  the  same  medium.  Thus  the  whole  capital  stock 
and  assets  of  the  banks  were  soon  transformed  into  Treasury  notes ;  while 
the  heavy  amount  of  their  own  notes  which  they  had  lent  to  the  Oov- 
emment,  disapi^eared  from  circulation  and  went  into  private  hoards, 
where  they  could  not  be  reached.  They  had  a  heavy  debt  outstanding, 
which  could  not  be  discharged  ;  and  their  whole  available  means  consisted 
of  a  daily  depreciating  currency,  which  they  were  obliged  to  receive  in 
payment  of  all  dues  to  themselves.  At  the  dose  of  the  war  this  currency 
turned  into  dead  loaves,  and  they  were  left  in  the  possession  of  no  as&ots  at 
all  except  the  small  amount  of  real  estate  occupied  by  their  counting 
houses,  and  the  small  modicum  of  specie  which  they  had  been  able  to  save 
from  taxes,  impressment,  and  robbery.  Stockholders  thus  lost  all  their 
ahares,  and  the  value  of  assets  in  hand  was  sufScient  to  meet  but  a  meagre 
percentage  of  the  outstanding  circulation,  which  the  banks  had  impru- 
dently  put  forth  in  originally  granting  such  liberal  loans  to  the  Confeder- 
ate Government. 

With  the  negotiation  of  the  fifteen  million  loan,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
the  means  of  the  banks,  all  regular  financiering  ceased  with  the  Confed- 
erate Government.  After  that,  money  was  manufactured  by  machinery  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Government,  and  paid  out  as  rapidly  as  it  was 
needed.  Tims  the  volume  of  the  circulation  increased  almost  in  equal 
ratio  with  the  expenditures  of  the  Government.  Considerable  loans  in  tlie 
form  of  bonds  at  long  dates  were  authorized,  and  a  good  deal  of  success  was 
obtained  in  disposing  of  the  bonds.  But  these  sales  were  exceedingly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  expenditures ;  and  the  heavy  margin 
of  deficiency  was  boldly  made  up  by  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes.  We 
"» might  recite  here  in  detail  the  various  acts  of  Congress  that  were  passed 
authorizing  the  different  loans  and  directing  the  preparation  and  employ- 
ment of  Treasury  notes  of  circulation.  But  the  rocital  M'ould  be  tedious, 
dreary,  and  insipid.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  measure  whatever  was  taken 
to  secure  a  reflux  of  the  circulation  to  the  source  of  issue,  and  thereby  to 
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restrict  the  volume  of  currency  within  manageaUo  limits,  and  create  a 
demand  for  it  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  its  valae. 

The  patriotism  of  the  people,  however,  provided  a  partial  d^nand  for 
these  notes.  The  growing  redundance  of  currency  produced  high  prices ; 
and  high  prices  produced  large  funds  for  investment  in  the  hands  of  the 
wealthy  classes.  These  made  it  a  point  of  patriotism  to  invest  their  but* 
plus  capital  in  the  securities  of  the  Government.  Legislatures  authorized 
and  the  courts  directed  the  funds  held  by  fiduciaries  to  be  invested  in  the 
eight  and  seven  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Confederacy.  Necessity  also  came 
in  aid  of  patriotism  to  promote  these  investments.  The  great  majority  of 
capitalists  knew  not  what  better  disposition  to  make  of  their  Treasury  notes 
than  to  convert  them  into  Confederate  bonds.  The  bonds  drew  interest ; 
the  notes  drew  none;  except  indeed  those  hundred  dollar  seven-thirty 
notes,  which  in  fact  were  bonds.  For  a  brief  period  after  the  first  rise  of 
prices  consequent  upon  the  inflation,  real  estate  came  briskly  into  market, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  changed  hands.  But  this  species  of  investment  soon 
terminated.  Speculation  in  the  necessaries  of  life  and  in  the  staples  of  tlie 
country  was  resorted  to  extensively  by  the  class  of  men  known  as  sharpers ; 
but  it  was  distasteful  to  respectable  people  and  highly  disreputable  in  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  wealthy  and  respectable  capi- 
talists, who  were  men  of  public  spirit  and  patriotic  impulses,  eschewed 
these  questionable  operations,  and  converted  their  treasury  notes  into  in- 
terest-bearing bonds,  drawn  at  long  dates.  Many,  indeed,  in  an  unbounded 
faith  in  the  success  of  the  Contederacy,  purchased  negi*oes ;  but  the  amount 
of  this  property  available  for  purchase  was  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
vast  capital  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

It  so  happened,  therefore,  that  the  very  redundance  of  the  currency 
produced  in  partial  d^ree  a  remedy  for  its  own  cure.  The  very  excess  of 
circulation  produced  a  necessity  tor  its  conversion  into  bonds.  But  the 
misfortune  was,  that  the  remedy,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  always  came  too  late 
for  the  cure  of  the  evil.  It  did  not  come  into  action  until  the  depreciation 
ef  the  currency  had  taken  place.  The  reflux  did  not  return  by  a  natural 
flow,  but  resulted  from  a  damming-up  process.  A  competent  agency 
should  have  been  employed,  which  should  have  watched,  directed,  and 
controlled  the  movement  from  the  beginning;  an  agency  clothed  witli 
absolute  power  over  the  circulation,  and  endowed  with  a  sufficient  capita} 
to  ensure  a  ready  sale  at  reasonable  prices  of  the  public  bonds. 

The  progress  of  the  depreciation  of  the  Confederate  money  was  at  first 
gradual ;  but  afterwards  very  rapid.  In  January,  1862,  a  dollar  in  gold 
4ras  worth  at  the  brokers'  shops  in  Richmond  one  dollar  twenty  cents  in 
eurrency.  In  July,  1862,  it  was  still  worth  one  dollar  twenty  cents.  Li 
January,  1863,  it  had  fallen  to  three  dollars  ten  cents.  In  midsummer, 
1868,  the  value  varied  from  twelve  to  twenty.    It  afterwards,  as  we  shall 
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lee,  fell  mnch  lower.  It  miifit  be  observed,  however,  that  these  broken* 
rates,  were  invariably  a  long  period  in  advance  of  the  rates  acted  upon  in 
the  interiour.  As  late  as  the  summer  of  1862,  (Confederate  money  was 
taken  at  par  in  the  settlement  of  all  transactions  originating  before  the  war^ 
and  made  the  basis  of  the  general  transactions  of  the  country  at  the  old 
rate  of  prices.  Tiie  brokers'  rates  were  either  unknown  to  the  people  or 
totally  disr^arded  by  them.  Kot  until  the  volume  of  the  currency  had 
swollen  beyond  all  reasonable  proportion,  did  the  people  at  large  consent 
to  fix  a  depreciated  value  upon  this  money.  Even  then  they  did  so  under 
compulsion.  Bemorseless  speculators  had  succeeded  in  engrossing  the 
entire  stock  of  many  of  the  comforts  and  prime  necessities  of  life.  These 
were  held  at  exorbitant  prices ;  and  in  order  to  compass  the  means  of  pur- 
chiising  them,  the  yeomanry  of  the  country  were  obliged  to  rate  their  own 
property  at  higher  prices  in  Confederate  money  than  tlie  old  prices  obtain- 
ing before  the  war.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Richmond  rates  of 
Confederate  money  were,  throughout  the  war,  far  below  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Confederacy  at  large ;  and  it  is  a  general  fact,  that  the  rates 
of  this  money  improved  as  the  distance  from  Richmond  increased.  This 
fact  was  partly  due  to  the  circumstance,  that  Richmond  was  the  great  focus 
of  Government  disbursements,  and  was  constantly  flooded  to  excess  with 
the  currency  ;  partly  to  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  the  base  from  which 
all  smuggling  operations  were  carried  on,  at  which  of  course  gold  for  the 
smuggling  trade  was  more  in  demand,  and  commanded  the  highest  prices ; 
and  thirdly,  £o  the  circumstance  that  it  was  the  centre  and  resort  of  the 
speculating  classes,  and  the  principal  depository  of  their  wares,  at  which 
the  iinal  sales  and  last  profits  on  the  commodities  bought  up  in  the  country 
for  speculation,  were  realized.  It  may  be  remarked,  without  a  material 
aberration  from  the  truth,  that  after  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the  war 
had  elapsed,  and  the  Confederate  money  had  become  very  redundant,  the 
business  of  the  country,  at  a  distance  from  Richmond,  was  done,  for  prob- 
ably as  long  a  period  as  twelve  months,  upon  the  basis  of  five  for  one  in 
Confederate  currency.  After  that  period,  the  change  of  rate  to  fifteen  or 
twoity  for  one  was  rather  abrupt ;  and  upon  the  latter  basis  transactions 
proceeded  for  another  twelve  months ;  after  which  the  rate  was  very  un- 
settled in  the  interiour. 

Another  observation  must  be  made  with  reference  to  the  brokers'  prices 
of  gold.  A  comparison  of  Confederate  money  with  gold  did  not,  during 
the  war,  afford  a  true  criterion  of  the  value  of  either  commodity.  Oold 
was  unnaturally  scarce  and  dear  in  the  Confederacy.  Tlie  old  dollar's  value, 
in  property  not  affected  by  the  condition  of  war,  was  not  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase a  dollar  in  gold.  Real  estate  did  not  approximate  the  prices  in  gold 
which  it  had  commanded  before  the  war.  Boarding  at  the  best  hotels 
eould  be  procured  for  fifty  cents  a  day  in  gold,  wliich  had  cost  two  dollars 
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aiid  fifty  cents  before  the  war.  A  suit  o^  clothing  which  before  the  wai 
would  have  coat  thirty  dollars,  could  now  be  obtained  for  ten  or  fifteen  in 
gold.  In  short,  gold  had  greatly  appreciated  in  the  Confederacy,  and  the 
gold  dollar  no  longer  represented  the  old  doUar^s  woith.  The  extraordi- 
nary  demand  for  it  produced  by  blockade  running,  and  the  smuggling 
trade,  and  the  small  supply  of  it  which  the  war  had  found  in  the  Oonfed* 
eracy,  rendered  still  smaller  by  the  process  of  hoarding,  had  imparted  to 
it  an  extraordinary  value.  It  had  thus  ceased  to  be  a  standard  of  valuer 
and  had  become  a  very  scarce  commodity  of  commerce.  The  real  value 
of  Confederate  money  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  gold  which 
it  commanded  at  the  brokers'  shops. 

The  case  of  gold  was  diiiercnt  at  the  North,  from  that  which  we  havl 
just  described.  There  commerce  was  unaffected  by  a  blockade ;  the  usual 
supplies  of  gold  continued  to  be  received ;  no  extraordinary  demands  of 
specie  for  exportation  were  experienced,  and  it  remained,  throughout  the 
period  of  war,  as  accurate  and  reliable  a  standard  of  value  as  ever.  The 
depreciation  of  Federal  currency  can  therefore  be  measured  with  absolute 
certainty  by  comparing  it  with  gold.  In  the  Confederacy,  however,  the 
case  was  not  the  same.  As  we  have  seen,  gold  bore  an  abnormal  value ; 
and  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  depreciation  of  Confederate  money  founded 
merely  upon  its  relation  to  gold,  would  be  erroneous.  The  old  dollar's 
worth,  if  it  could  be  definitely  ascertained,  in  such  commodities  as  were 
not  aftected  by  the  condition  of  war,  would  be  the  true  standard  of  value. 
Until  the  final  six  or  eight  months  of  the  Confederacy,  the  general  transac- 
tions of  the  interiour  country  proceeded  on  a  basis  of  value  for  Confederate 
money  measured  by  the  old  dollar's  worth,  which  was  much  higher  than 
the  values  furnished  by  the  brokers'  quotations  in  Richmond. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  similarity  of  career  which  is  presented 
in  the  cases  of  the  money  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  of  tlie  Con* 
gross  of  the  first  American  Confederation..  We  have  already  stated  the 
gradual  depreciation  of  the  one.  The  progress  of  the  depreciation  in  the 
old  Continental  money,  though  somewhat  more  tardy,  was  in  the  same 
degree.  In  May,  1777,  the  Continental  paper  dollar  was  worth  at  the  rate 
of  two  and  two- thirds  for  one  in  specie.  In  December  it  was  worth  four 
for  one.  In  March,  1778,  it  was  worth  five  for  one ;  in  December,  six  for 
one.  In  February,  1779,  it  was  worth  ten  for  one ;  in  June,  twenty ;  in 
September,  twenty-four ;  in  December,  thirty-nine.  After  the  year  1779  it 
seemed  to  have  no  value.  The  total  amount  of  this  old  Continental  money 
that  was  issued,  was  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  and  it  was  worth  to 
those  who  received  it,  at  the  period  when  paid  out  by  the  Government, 
only  thirty-six  and  a  half  milb'ons  of  dollars.  A  similar  scaling  of  the 
money  of  the  Confederate  Ti-easury  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  war  on  the 
Southern  side  to   less  than  u  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  .  The  differ* 
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ence  between  that  Biun  and  the  nominal  cost  measures  tlie  aggregate  de- 
preciation of  the  money. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  this  money,  in  the  last  twelve 
months  of  the  war,  was  the  distrust  of  success  entertained  by  the  classes 
who  controlled  the  value  of  the  money.  The  principal  causes  of  its  depre- 
cation in  the  antecedent  period,  were  the  excessive  issues  of  it  by  Govern- 
ment, and  the  influence  of  speculation.  It  is  probably  useless  to  declaim 
against  a  vice  so  prejudicial  as  speculation  to  both  the  individual  and  general 
interests  of  a  country  circumstanced  like  the  Confederacy.  It  is  a  display  of 
the  worst  form  of  selfishness ;  a  selfishness  that  feeds  upon  the  privation,  want, 
and  necessity  of  fellow-citizens  engaged  in  mortal  struggle  with  a  formi- 
dable public  enemy ;  a  selfishness  that  appropriates  all  that  it  can  grasp,  at 
a  time  when  each  individual  should  give  up  for  the  general  good  all  that 
can  be  spared ;  a  selfishness  worse  than  that  for  which  Ananias  and  8ap- 
phira  were  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  God,  inasmuch  as  it  seeks  not  only 
to  withhold  what  is  one's  own,  but  to  engross  also  whatever  else  can  be 
compassed  by  craft  and  greed.  The  best  communities  contain  ])erBonB  of 
this  sordid  temper ;  and  the  temptation  to  its  indulgence  in  a  country  iso- 
lated and  beleaguered  by  armies  and  blockading  fleets,  where  the  supplies 
of  every  article  are  limited,  are  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  the  class 
whose  inclinations  are  set  in  that  direction.  The  speculation  commenced 
in  such  articles  as  cut  nails,  salt,  and  leather.  There  were  but  two  nail 
factories  in  the  Confederacy,  and  the  stocks  of  these  establishments  were 
accessible  and  easily  engrossed.  Within  the  first  six  months  of  the  war, 
the  entire  stock  of  cut  nails  in  the  Confedei*acy  were  in  the  hands  of  less 
than  half  a  dozen  speculators  in  Richmond ;  and  the  price  was  abruptly 
put  up  from  four  dollars  to  seven,  and  then  to  ten  per  keg.  There  was  but 
one  considerable  saline  in  the  Confederacy,  and  this  was  operated  by  a  single 
firm,  which  ran  up  the  price  of  this  prime  necessary  of  life,  within  two  yeare, 
fipom  the  ante-war  price  of  one  cent  per  pound,  to  twentj'-tive  cents  per 
pound  in  specie  or  fifty  cents  in  Treasury  notes.  Leather  was  one  of  those 
articles  which,  though  tanned  in  very  numerous  establishments  conducted 
on  a  small  scale  throughout  the  country,  yet  was  everywhere  foimd  to  be  in 
smaller  quantity  than  was  needed  by  the  people,  and  which  might  safely 
be  bought  up  right  and  left  wherever  found.  These  are  but  examples  of 
the  subjects  of  the  speculation  and  extortion  that  became  rife  throughout 
ti«e  Confederacy.  The  efiect  was  greatly  to  augment  and  aggravate  the 
burden  of  the  war  upon  the  people ;  but  its  most  serious  evil  was  in  the 
depreciating  influence  it  exerted  upon  the  currency.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people  were  desirous  to  receive  this  money  at  the  normal  rates ;  but 
finding  themselves  obliged  to  pay  extortionate  prices  for  commodities 
which  they  stood  in  need  of  purchasing,  they  were  driven,  against  their 
irill,  to  demand  increased  prices  for  the  products  and  property  which  they 
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Bold.  The  fury  and  intenBity  of  speoulation  forced  tae  people  into  roluo- 
tant  acquieBcence  in  the  depreciation  of  the  correncj.  Bat  there  is  thig 
consolatory  obs^vation  to  be  made  on  the  subject:  namely,  that  the 
classes  who  devoted  theniselves  assiduously  to  speculation,  as  a  geLeral 
rule,  came  out  losers  at  the  close  of  the  war ;  while  the, masses  of  people 
who  eschewed  this  disreputable  avocation,  generally  saved  a  comfortable 
[»ortion  of  their  original  means. 

That  the  depreciation  of  the  Confederate  currency  was  partially  supe^ 
i9duced  by  speculation  and  circumstances  other  than  its  mere  redundancy, 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  grand  total  of  circulation  in  the 
Korth  reached  the  stupendous  figure  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  while  the  depreciation  of  greenbacks,  at  the  close  of  tlie  war,  was 
less  than  one  and  a  half  for  one.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  depreciation  is 
n^ot  the  necessary  result  of  mere  redundancy,  and  may  be  prevented  by 
provident  and  timely  measures.  The  ability  with  which  the  Federal 
finances  were  conducted,  especially  in  avoiding  this  depreciation,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  the  war. 

If  early  and  proper  measures  had  been  adopted,  the  Confederate  cur- 
rency would  doubtless,  likewise,  have  proved  as  manageable  as  any  other 
branch  of  the  Confederate  finances.  These  measures  should  have  looked 
to  the  provision  of  an  adequate  demand  for  the  circulation  that  was  issued 
in  such  profusion.  This  demand  could  have  been  abundantly  established 
by  means  of  taxation,  of  the  sale  of  Government  bonds  of  long  dates,  and 
by  the  intervention  of  a  system  of  discounts  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  Bank  of  Exchequer.  The  circulation  should  not  have  been  issued 
directly  from  the  Treasury.  It  should  have  been  placed  under  the  abso 
lute  control  of  an  issuing  agency,  which  would  have  served  as  a  regulator 
and  balance-sheet  in  the  movement,  and  preserved  an  equilibrium  between 
the  efflux  and  influx  of  the  circulation.  Taxation  should  have  been  im- 
posed fi-om  the  beginning,  and  execute  promptly ;  not  postponed  several 
years,  and  then  tardily  put  in  force.  The  sales  of  bonds  should  have  been 
conducted  by  a  great  and  respectable  banking  institution,  directed  by  emi- 
nent and  reputable  financiers ;  not  entrusted  to  ignorant  and  irrespon- 
-lible  stock  and  exchange  brokers.  Such  a  financial  institution  could  have 
established  and  maintained  an  influx  of  the  circulation  commensurate  with 
the  efflux.  With  this  reflux  in  full  flow,  tlie  volume  of  the  currency  might 
have  been  increased  with  impunity.  And,  if,  besides,  the  circulation  had 
been  In  the  form  of  notes  of  the  bank,  rather  than  in  that  of  notes  of  the 
Treasury ;  then,  when  the  unfortunate  end  came,  the  debts  due  to  the 
bank  would  still  have  given  a  partial  value  to  this  circulation ;  and  pr& 
vented  the  total  wreck  of  cadi  qaeans  which  at  last  overtook  the  pec»ple  of 
the  South. 
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BUKDBD  AND  DKOBIVBD. — ^FOBTT-SBTBH  OT7NS  OF  THB  BRBMY  UNUASKBD. — THB  ASSAULT 
OH  FOBT  WAGNBB. — OALLAHTBT  OF  A  OONNBOTIOUT  BBOIHBNT. — TBX  ASSAULT  BXPULSBD. 
— OBN.  BBAUBBOABD^S  PLANS. — ^HIS  OBJBCT  IN  HOLDING  MORBIS  ISLAND. — SECOND  ASSAULT 
ON  FOBT  WAGNER  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  DAHLGBEN^S  FLEET. — THB  BOMBABDMENT  OF 
FOBT  WAGNER. — PBOFOUND  AND  SIGNIFICANT  SILXNCB  OF  THB  GABBI80N. — ADTANCE  OF 
THB  STOBMINO  OOLUMN. — ITS  BBPULSE. — TEBBIBLX  SCENES  OF  OABNAGB. — SIEGE  OPEBA- 
nONB. — APPEALS  TO  THB  SOUTH  CABOUNA  PLANTBBS,  AND  THBIB  INDIFFBBENOX. — OILL- 
XOBX  PBBPARBS  TO  BOMBABD  AND  DESTROY  OHABLBSTON. — **  THE  GBBBK  FIRE." — "  THE 
SWAMP  ANGEL."— GILLMOBE^S  NOTICE  OF  BOMBARDMENT. — SHABP  AND  MEMORABLE  REPLY 
OF  GBN.  BEAUREGARD. — OOWABDLY  BEJ0ICINQ8  IN  THE  NORTH.— THE  BOMBARDMENT  A 
FAILURE. — ATTEMPTED  DEMOLITION  OF  FORT  SUMTER. — HOW  FAR  THE  FORT  WAS  INJrRKD 
BY  THB  BOMBABDMENT. — OIUJCOBE  ANNOUNCES  ITS  BBDUCTION. — THE  A^*NOUNCEMENT 
FALBB  AND  ABSURD. — PROGRESS  OF  THB  SIEGE  OPXBATIONS  AGAINST  FORT  WAGNBB.— A 
TKBRIFIO  FIRB  OPENED  UPON  IT.— -SUBPASSING  GRANDEUR  OF  THE  SOBNE.— OILLMOBE  PLANS 
ANOTHER  ASSAULT  UPON  THE  FORT.— THB  CONFEDEBATBS  EYAOUATB  IT  AND  MOBRIS 
ISLAND. — WHAT  GEN.  BEAUBEGABD  ACCOMPLISTIED  BY  THE  RETENTION  OF  MORRIS  ISLAND 
FOB  TWO  MONTHS. — THE  ISLAND  NOT  THE  KEY  TO  CHARLESTON. — ADM1BAL  DAHLGREN 
BSFU8ES  TO  ASCEND  THE  BABBOUR  WITH  HIS  IBON-CLADS. — RB  SUMMONS  FORT  8UMTEB  TO 
BUBRSafDEB. — BBAUBXGABD*S  BBPLY. — A  BOAT- ATTACK  ON  THE  FORT. — ITS  DISASTBOUS 
KSPUISX. — THB  enemy's  OPERATIONS  AGAINST  OHABLBSTON  DEGENEBATB  INTO  A  CHBOHIO 
AND  FBUITLBSS  BOMBABDMENT. — DISAPPOINTMXNT  IN  THE  NOBTH. 

Thb  most  remarkable  miKtary  event  of  the  midsummer  of  1868  was 
the  saoce86fdl  defence  of  Charleston  against  a  most  impoeing^demonstration 
of  the  enemy's  power  by  land  and  by  sea.  We  have  seen  how  nnsucceBsful 
was  the  naval  attack  upon  this  city  in  April,  1863.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  another  attempt  was  planned  npon  Fort  Snmter  and  Charleston,  the 
steps  of  which  were  the  military  occnpation  of  Morris  Island  and  the  estab- 
lishmeiit  of  batteries  on  that  island  to  assist  in  thQ  reduction  of  Fort 
Sumter.  The  establishment  of  these  batteries  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Confederate  works— Fort  Wagner  and  Battery  Oregg — was  a  matter  of 
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great  engineerirg  skill,  and  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gillmore  was  selected  to  command 
the  land  forces  of  the  enemy  engaged  in  these  operations.  Morris  Island 
was  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  in  length,  low,  narrow,  and  sandy,  and  separated  from  the  main- 
land adjacent  to  it  by  soft,  deep,  and  impracticable  marshes.  Its  capture, 
although  principally  designed  to  open  a  way  to  the  enemy's  iron-clads, 
would  also  serve  the  purpose  of  making  the  blockade  of  Charleston  har- 
bour more  thorough  and  complete,  by  allowing  a  portion  or  all  of  the 
blockading  fleet  to  lie  inside  the  bar.  But  the  most  important  object^  as 
we  have  indicated,  was  to  secure  a  position  whence  it  was  hoped  Fort 
Sumter  might  be  demolished,  and  the  co-operation  of  a  heavy  artillery  fire 
extended  to  the  fleet,  when  it  was  ready  to  move  in,  run  by  the  batteries 
on  James  and  Sullivan's  Islands,  and  reach  the  city. 

Gen.  Gillmore  assumed  command  on  the  12th  June,  and  at  once  pro- 
posed to  commence  a  base  of  operations  on  Folly  Island.  This  island,  tlie 
south  end  of  which  controlled  the  waters  of  Stone  Harbour  and  Inlet  and 
the  water  approaches  from  James  Island,  had  been  occupied  in  force  by 
the  enemy  since  the  7th  ApriL  But  Gen.  Beaur^ard  appears  to  have  had 
no  idea  of  what  was  going  on  there ;  he  never  made  a  reconnoisance  of 
the  enemy's  outposts  on  t^e  island ;  and  he  was  bitterly  accused  in  the 
Richmond  Sentinel^  the  organ  of  President  Davis'  administration,  for  a 
want  of  vigilance,  which  had  permitted  the  enemy,  unknown  to  him,  to 
construct  a  base  of  operations  actually  within  speaking  distance  of  his 
pickets.  It  is  true  that  the  enemy  threw  up  earthworks  and  mounted 
heavy  guns  on  Folly  Island  under  a  screen  of  thick  undergrowth  ;  but  it  is 
certainly  to  the  last  degree  surprising  that  he  should  have  succeeded  in 
secretly  placing  in  battery  forty-seven  pieces  of  artillery  so  near  to  the 
Confederate  lines  that  a  loud  word  might  have  revealed  the  work,  and  ex- 
posed moreover  to  a  flank  and  reverse  view  fj'om  their  tall  observatories  on 
James  Island.  Indeed  there  was  a  circumstance  yet  more  curious.  A 
blockade  runner  had  been  chased  ashore  just  south  of  the  entrance  to  light- 
house Inlet,  and  it  actually  occurred  that  the  vessel  was  wrecked  by 
Confederate  soldiers  within  pistol  range  of  the  enemy's-  battery  on 
Folly  Island,  without  their  being  in  the  least  aware  of  such  a  grim 
neighbour. 

This  battery  was  ready  to  open  fire  on  the  6th  July.  A  plan  of  attack 
upon  Morris  Island  was  now  deliberately  formed,  one  part  of  which  was  a 
strong  demonstration  of  Gen.  Terry's  division,  some  four  thousand  infantry, 
on  James  Island  so  as  to  draw  off  a  portion  of  the  Confederate  force  on 
Morris  Island.  While  this  deihonstration  was  taking  place,  two  thousand 
men  of  Gen.  Strong's  brigade  were  to  embark  in  small  boats  in  Folly 
River,  effect  a  landing  on  Morris  Island,  and,  at  a  given  signal,  attempt  tc 
carry  Fort  Wagner  by  assault.    The  batteries  on  the  north  end  of*  FoUy 
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Ifiland  were  also  ordered  to  be  unmasked,  by  opening  ont  the  embrasures 
and  cutting  away  the  brushwood  in  front  of  them. 

At  daybreak  of  tlie  10th  July,  forty  launches  containing  Strong's  as- 
saulting column  crept  up  Folly  River  with  miiiBed  oar-locks;  the  iron- 
clad fleet  crossed  the  bar,  and  took  up  its  position  in  the  main  ship-channel 
oiF  Morris  Island  ;  two  hundred  axemen  suddenly  sprung  from  behind  the 
batteries  on  Folly  Island,  and  felled  the  trees  which  hid  them  from  view ; 
embrasure  after  embrasure  was  laid  bare ;  and  at  five  o'clock  the  first  gun 
was  heard  from  the  suddenly  revealed  battery,  and  the  dense  white  smoke 
which  rose  above  the  tall  pines  marked  the  tiow  line  of  conflict.  Mean- 
while the  assaulting  column  had  landed  ;  the  Confederate  lines  were  drawn 
within  eight  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Wagner ;  and  offensive  operations  were 
suspended  for  the  day. 

An  assault  on  Fort  Wagner  was  ordered  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  Seventh  Connecticut  Begiment  was  to  take  the  lead,  followed 
by  the  Seventy-Sixth  Pennsylvania  and  Ninlh  Maine.  Gen.  Strong,  who 
led  the  assaulting  column,  gave  a  Cromwellian  order :  ^'  Aim  low,  and 
put  your  trust  in  God  !  "  The  Connecticut  soldiers  took  the  double-quick, 
and  with  a  cheer  rushed  for  the  works.  Before  they  reached  the  outer 
works,  they  got  a  terrible  fire  from  the  Confederate  rifies,  and  the  fort 
opened  with  three  8-inch  howitzers,  heavily  charged  with  grape  and  canis- 
ter. The  men  went  over  the  outer  works  with  an  extraordinary  courage, 
that  must  be  recorded  to  their  honour,  and  were  advancing  to  the  crest  of 
the  parapet,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  regiments  which  were  to  sup- 
port them  had  staggered  back  and  lost  their  distance.  The  Connecticut 
regiment  was  left  to  efi^ect  its  retreat  through  a  sheet  of  fire.  Nearly  one 
half  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded.  But  the  loss  of  the  Confederates 
was  quite  as  large.  Gen.  Beauregard  estimated  his  losses  in  opposing  the 
landing  of  the  enemy  at  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  including  six- 
teen officers.  The  attack  was  undoubtedly  a  surprise  to  him,  as  he  had 
persbted  in  the  belief  that  the  demonstration  against  Charleston  would  be 
made  by  the  old  route — James  Island — and  accordingly  had  almost  strip- 
ped Morris  Island  of  his  artillerymen  and  infantry,  to  meet  the  advance 
of  Terry. 

But  although  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner  was  repulsed,  the  remissness 
of  Gen.  Beauregard  with  respect  to  the  battery  on  Folly  Island  was  to  cost 
dear  enongh.  It  compelled  the  evacuation  of  all  the  fortified  positions  of 
the  Confederates  on  the  south  end  of  Morris  Island  ;  in  fact,  surrendered 
all  the  ialand  except  about  one  mile  on  the  north  end,  which  included  Fort 
Wagner  aad  Fort  Gregg  on  Cumming's  Point ;  and  virtually  made  the 
reduction  of  these  works  but  a  question  of  time.  It  was  very  clear  that 
the  enemy,  having  once  obtained  a  foothold  on  Morris  Island,  would  even- 
tually compel  an  evacuation  by  the  operations  of  siege,  and  that  it  was  im« 
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possible  to  defend  forever  a  small  island  ent  off  from  commnnication  hj  an 
enormoQs  fleet.  It  only  remained  for  Gen.  Beauregard  to  repair  as  far  as 
possible  the  erronr  ho  had  already  committed,  and  to  find  some  compensa- 
tion for  what  had  already  occurred.  And  well  did  he  do  this  secondary 
duty.  Admitting  the  impracticability  of  defending  Morris  Island  after  the 
position  of  the  enemy  on  it  was  fully  established  and  covered  by  the  iron- 
clads, Gen.  Beauregard  yet  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  holding  the 
island  long  enough  to  replace  Sumter  by  interiour  positions,  and  saw  dearly 
thi^t  every  day  of  defence  by  Wagner  was  vital  to  that  of  Charleston. 
For  two  months  this  policy  was  successfnl. 

Gen.  Gillmore  was  not  content  with  his  first  essay  to  take  Fort  Wagner 
by  storm.  He  held  a  conference  with  Admiral  Dahlgren,  commanding 
the  fleet,  and  determined  to  attempt,  with  the  combined  fire  of  the  land 
batteries  and  the  gunboats,  to  dismount  the  principal  guns  of  the  work, 
and  either  drive  the  Confederates  from  it,  or  open  the  way  to  a  successful 
assault.  Batteries  were  accordh)g1y  established,  and  were  ready  to  open 
fire  on  the  18th  July,  when  the  enemy's  fleet,  consisting  of  foor  Monitors, 
the  Ironsides,  a  frigate,  and  four  gunboats,  some  of  which  threw  shell  from 
mortars,  closed  in  opposite  Fort  Wagner. 

About  noon  the  enemy's  vessels  commenced  hurling  their  heaviest  shot 
and  shell  around,  upon,  and  within  Fort  Wagner,  and,  with  intervals  of 
but  a  very  few  minutes,  continued  this  terrible  fire,  until  one  hour  after  the 
sun  had  gone  down.  Vast  clouds  of  sand,  mud,  and  timber  were  sent  high 
up  into  the  air.  Forty-eight  hours  the  Monitors  and  the  Ironsides  had 
kept  up  a  continuous  fire,  and  Fort  Wagner  had  not  surrendered.  For 
eight  hours,  fifty-four  guns  from  the  land  batteries  had  hurled  their  shot 
and  shell  within  her  walls,  and  still  she  flaunted  the  battle-flag  of  the  Con- 
federacy in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Once  during  the  day  the  flag  was  shot 
down.  Immediately  it  was  run  up  about  ten  feet  above  the  parapet,  a 
little  cluster  of  men  rallied  around  it,  waved  their  hats,  and  then  disap* 
peared,  and  were  not  again  seen  during  the  day.  There  was  no  other  sign 
of  human  life  about  the  fort.  It  appeared  as  if  the  garrison  was  dead  or 
conquered.  "  But,"  said  a  Federal  oflicer,  who  watched  the  scene,  **  there 
were  a  few  later  developments  that  proved  their  opinion  was  the  correct 
one  who  said  this  profound  silence  on  the  rebel  side  was  significant,  not  of  « 
defeat  and  disaster,  but  of  ultimate  success  in  repulsing  our  assault ;  that 
they  were  keeping  themselves  under  cover  until  they  could  look  into  the 
eyes  of  our  men,  and  send  bullets  through  their  heads,  and  would  then 
swarm  by  thousands  with  every  conceivable  deadly  missile  in  their  handsi 
and  drive  us  in  confusion  and  with  terrible  slaughter  back  to  our  en 
trenchments." 

Gillmore  had  selected  the  time  of  twilight  for  the  storming  party  to 
move  to  the  attack,  in  order  that  it  might  not  b^  distinctly  seen  from  the 
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James  Island  and  SnlliTan's  Island  battenes,  and  from  Fort  Snmter.  But 
tliis  time  there  was  to  be  no  surprise.  As  the  bombardment  relaxed,  it 
was  known  at  Fort  Wagner  that  snch  a  demonstration  on  tlie  part  of  the 
enemy  was  not  without  its  object ;  and  every  man  was  ordered  by  Gen. 
Taliaferro,  who  commanded  the  fort,  to  the  parapet  to  prepare  for  the  ex- 
pected assault  of  the  enemy. 

At  dusk  the  assaulting  eolumn  was  formed  on  the  beach.  A  regiment 
of  n^ro  soldiers,  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts,  was,  for  peculiar  reasons, 
put  in  the  extreme  advance.  There  were  eleven  regiments  in  solid  column 
As  the  head  of  it  debouched  from  the  first  parallel,  a  tremendous  fire  frouQ 
the  barbette  guns  on  Fort  Sumter,  from  the  batteries  on  Cumming's  Point, 
and  from  all  the  guns  on  Fort  Wagner,  opened  upon  it.  The  guns  from 
Wagner  swept  the  beach,  and  those  from  Sumter  and  Cumming's  Point 
enfiladed  it  on  the  left.  Still  the  column  staggered  on  within  eighty  yards 
of  the  fort.  And  now  a  compact  and  most  destructive  musketry  fire  was 
poured  upon  it  from  the  parapet,  along- which  gleamed  a  fringe  of  fire. 
In  five  minutes  the  first  line  of  the  enemy  had  been  shot,  bayoneted,  or 
were  in  full  retreat.  The  First  Brigade,  under  the  lead  of  Gen.  Strong, 
failed  to  take  tlie  fort.  The  Second  recoiled  ;  and  the  few  troops  that  had 
clambered  to  the  parapet,  now  found  the  most  desperate  task  to  effect  a 
retreat.  It  was  a  night  black  with  tempest.  Even  if  they  surrendered, 
the  shell  of  Sumter  were  thickly  falling  around  them  in  the  darkness,  and, 
as  prisoners,  they  could  not  be  safe  until  victory,  decisive  and  unques- 
tioned, rested  with  one  or  the  other  belligerent.  It  was  a  retreat  of  untold 
horronrs.  Men  rolled  in  the  ditch,  or  dragged  their  bloody  bodies  through 
the  sand-hills,  on  their  hands  and  knees.  About  midnight  there  was 
silence  at  last ;  the  battle  was  over ;  the  ocean  beach  was  crowded  with 
the  dead,  the  dying,  and  the  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  severe 
— fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  which  must  have  been  below  the  truth,  as  the  Confederates 
buried  six  hundred  of  his  dead  left  on  the  field.  Their  own  loss  was  not 
more  than  one  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 

After  this  second  successful  defence  of  Fort  Wagner  the  remainder  of 
the  month  of  July,  and  the  early  part  of  August,  were  employed  by  the 
enemy  in  erecting  siege-works,  and  mounting  heavy  siege-guns,  preparatory 
to  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  as  it  was  fonnd  that  Fort  Wagner  did 
not  interfere  with  the  engineer  corps  at  work.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Beauregard 
and  the  Mayor  of  Charleston  issued  another  urgent  appeal  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietors and  others  to  send  in  their  negroes  to  work  on  the  fortifications ; 
and  the  Governor  of  the  State  made  an  even  stronger  appeal.  There  was, 
however,  much  indifference  shown  in  promptly  responding ;  and  though  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  had  been  passed  involving  a  penalty  on  refusal,  many  of 
the  pl^ntera  preferred  paying  it  to  allowing  their  negroes  to  be  so  emploved^ 
2« 
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Bat  to  the  desultory  operations  on  Fort  Wagner  a  remarkable  episode 
was  to  take  place.  Gen.  Gillmore  flattered  himself  that  he  had  discovered 
the  precise  point  where  to  establish  a  battery  from  which  he  would  be  able 
to  batter  down  the  forts  in  the  harbour  and  even  the  city  of  Charleston. 
It  was  said  that  he  had  at  his  disposal  pieces  whose  range  and  effects  sll^ 
passed  all  conception  ;  and  Northern  newspapers  were  filled  with  tlie  story 
of  a  new  discovery  called  '*  the  Greek  Fire,"  which  was  to  bo  poured 
upon  Charleston,  and  consume  '^  the  cradle  of  secession."  The  prospect  of 
what  such  devilish  agents  of  destruction  might  accomplish  was  pleasing  to 
many  of  the  Northern  people ;  it  was  announced  tliat  Gillmore  was  experi* 
menting  in  liquid  fire,  that  he  had  made  a  new  style  of  bombs,  and  many 
other  pyrotechnic  inventions,  and  that  he  might  soon  be  expected  to  ^^  roll 
his  fire-shells  through  the  streets  of  Charleston." 

The  point  whence  such  work  was  to  be  accomplished,  and  where  Gill- 
more thought  to  discover  the  vitals  of  Charleston,  was  nearly  midway  be- 
tween Morris  and  James  Islands,  seven  thousand  yards  distant  from  the 
low^r  end  of  Charleston  city.  Here,  on  the  marsh-mud — where  a  crab 
might  crawl,  but  where  a  man  would  sink  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  depth 
of  twenty-five  feet — ^there  was  prepared  a  plan  of  a  battery  for  one  8-inch 
Parrott  rifie  (300-pounder).  It  was  a  singular  achievement  of  labour  and 
skill.  The  work  had  to  be  done  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  it  was  neees-^ 
sary  to  hide  the  pieces  of  wood  during  the  day  with  grass  and  sea-weed. 
In  the  night-time  piles  were  driven  in  the  mud-shoa.  which  separated  the 
two  islands ;  fifteen  thousand  bags  of  sand,  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  each,  were  brought  in  the  vessels  to  make  a  terre-plein  and  a  para- 
pet. The  work  was  executed  in  fourteen  nights,  from  the  2d  till  the  18th 
of  August.  After  breaking,  by  its  great  weight,  several  trucks,  the  mon- 
ster gun  was  finally  hauled  up,  and  placed  in  position,  and  Charleston, 
four  miles  and  a  half  away,  little  dreamed  that  the  ^^  Sioamp  Angd  "  * — 

^  *  The  following  efRuioii  of  a  Northern  writer  gives  an  explanation  of  this  name,  in  which  bla^ 
phemy  and  devilish  hate  are  united.    The  poetry  reads  like  the  exultation  of  a  fiend. 

The  ^  Swamp  Angel**  hears  the  traitor  boasting  of  security,  and  sends  forth  its  dreadftd  wam> 
mg  that  **  nowhere  m  these  Uniled  States  are  traitors  safe  from  the  avenging  wrath  of  the  B» 
pnbUo.** 

'*  Slaimtiiig^  and  boatting,  and  bride,  and  gay* 
The  atreeti  of  the  dty  Aine  to-day. 
Forte  withoot,  our  army  within. 
To  think  of  surrender  were  deadly  aln  ; 
For  the  foe  fio*  over  the  ware  abide, 
And  no  guns  oan  reach  o'er  the  flowing  tide. 
They  can't  7    Through  the  air,  with  a  mah  and  a  yeOt 
Oome  the  soreech  and  the  roar  of  the  howling  ahell ; 
And  flM  popolone  olty  ia  still  alive 
Whh  the  bees  that  are  leaving  the  aadent  hive ; 
And  the  market-places  are  waste  and  ban^ 
And  the  smoke  hangs  thick  in  the  poisoned  air ; 
And  the  ruins  alone  shall  remain  to  tell 
WlMie  the  hymn  of  deetmotion  was  sung  by  the  rtNU.* 
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as  this  new  agcDt  of  destruction  waa  called— was    looking    into  Let 
Btrcctfi. 

On  the  2l8t  Angnst,  Gen.  Oillmore  addi*e86ed  to  Gen.  Beauregard  a 
demafid  for  the  evacuation  of  MorriB  Island  and  Fort  Sumter,  and  threat* 
ening,  if  not  complied  with,  "in  less  than  fonr  hours,  a  fire  would  be 
opened  on  the  city  of  Charleston,  from  batteries  already  established  within 
easy  and  effective  reach  o(  the  heart  of  the  city." 

The  reply  of  Gen.  Beanregard  was  memorable.  He  wrote,  in  a  letter  ad 
dressed  to  Gillmore :  **  It  would  appear,  sir,  that  despairing  of  reducing  these 
works,  you  now  resort  to  the  novel  means  of  turning  your  guns  against  the 
old  men,  the  women  and  children,  and  the  hospitals  of  a  sleeping  city  ;  an 
act  of  inexcusable  barbarity,  from  your  own  confessed  point  of  view,  inas- 
much as  you  allege  that  the  complete  demolition  of  Fort  Sumter  within  a 
few  honrs  by  your  guns  seems  to  you  a  matter  of  certainty ;  and  your 
omission  to  attach  your  signature  to  such  a  grave  paper,  must  show  the 
recklessness  of  the  course  upon  which  yon  have  adventured,  while  the  fact 
that  you  knowingly  fixed  a  limit  for  receiving  an  answer  to  your  demand, 
which  made  it  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  receiving  any  reply  within 
that  time,  and  that  you  actually  did  open  fire  and  threw  a  number  of  the 
most  destructive  missiles  ever  used  in  war  into  the  midst  of  a  city  taken 
unawares,  and  filled  with  sleeping  women  and  children,  vdll  give  yon  a 
bad  eminence  in  history— even  in  the  history  of  this  war." 

If  the  enemy's  execution  had  equalled  his  desire,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  city  of  Charleston  would  have  been  reduced  to  ruins  and  ashes ;  women 
and  children  murdered  indiscriminately  ;  and  an  outrage  committed  that 
would  have  shocked  the  sensibilities  of  the  world.  But  happily  Gen.  Gill- , 
more  was  not  able  to  do  what  he  threatened,  and  what  that  cowardly  hate 
in  tlie  Korth,  whose  invocation  against  the  South  was,  "  Kill  all  the  inhal)- 
itants,''  waited  for  him  to  accomplish.  The  attempted  bombardment  of 
Charleston  was  a  failure.  Some  few  missiles  from  the  Federal  batteries 
on  Morris  Island  reached  the  city.  Twelve  8-inch  shells  fell  in  the  streets ; 
several  flew  in  the  direction  of  St.  Michael's  steeple ;  but  fortunately  no 
one  was  injured.  The  ''  Swamp  Angel  "  fired  only  a  few  shots.  At  the 
thirtynsixth  discharge  the  piece  burst,  blowing  out  the  entire  breech  in 
rear  of  the  vent.  No  guns  were  placed  in  the  Marsh  Battery  atler  this ; 
tlie  "  Greek  Fire  "  proved  a  humbug ;  and  firing  upon  the  city  was  not 
renmied  until  after  all  of  Morris  Island  came  into  the  enemy's  possession. 

The  formidable  strength  of  Fort  Wagner,  as  developed  in  the  unsuccess- 
ful assault  ot  the  18th  July,  induced  Gen.  Gillmore  to  modify  his  plan  of 
operations,  and  while  pressing  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner  by  regular  ap- 
proaches, to  turn  his  fire  over  the  heads  of  both  this  work  and  Fort  Gregg 
upon  the  walls  of  Sumter.  It  was  thus  determined  to  attempt  the  demoli- 
tion of  Fort  Sumter  from  ground  already  in  the  enemy's  possession,  so  that 
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the  iroiiK^lad  fleet  coaldy  with.as  little  delay  as  possible,  enter  apon  tlie  ex 
ocution  of  their  part  of  the  joint  programme.  The  early  elimination  of  thia 
famous  fort  from  the  conflict,  considered  simply  as  auxiliary  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  Fort  Wagner,  was  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  elaborate  arraiigemei  is 
were  at  once  commenced  to  place  the  breaching  guns  in  position. 

On  the  18th  August,  Gillmore  opened  heavily  against  the  east  face  ct 
Fort  Sumter  from  his  land  batteries  enfilading  it.  The  cannonade  waa 
continued  throughout  the  day,  nine  hundred  and  forty-three  shots  being 
fired.  The  effect  was  to  batter  the  eastern  face  heavily,  doing  consider- 
able damage,  and  to  disable  one  ten-inch  gun  and  a  rifled  forty-two 
pounder.  On  the  22d  the  enemy  threw  six  hundred  and  four  shots  at  the 
tort,  disabling  some  of  the  barbette  guns,  demolishing  the  arches  of  the 
northwest  face,  and  scaling  the  eastern  face  severely.  The  next  day  the 
fire  from  the  enemy's  land  batteries  was  kept  up  on  Sumter,  disabling  the 
only  ten-inch  columbiad  that  remained,  and  the  three  rifled  forty-two- 
pounders  in  the  northern  salient  of  the  second  tier.  The  eastern  face  was 
badly  scaled,  and  the  parapet  seriously  injured. 

On  the  24th  August  Gen.  Gillmore  reported  to  "Washington  "  the  prac- 
tical demolition  of  Fort  Snmter  as  the  result  of  our  seven  days'  bombard- 
ment of  that  work."  The  assertion  was  insolent  and  absurd.  Fort  Sum- 
ter had,  indeed,  been  severely  injured  ;  but  it  was  in  one  i-espect  stronger 
than  ever ;  for  the  battering  down  of  the  upper  walls  had  rendered  tlie 
casemated  base  impregnable,  and  the  immense  volume  of  stone  and  debris 
which  protected  it,  was  not  at  all  affected  by  the  enemy's  artillery.  Al- 
though apparently  a  heap  of  ruins,  it  still  afforded  shelter  to  tlie  Confed- 
erate heroes,  who  raised  the  standard  of  the  South  each  time  it  was  beaten 
down  ;  and  it  was  still  protected  by  the  batteries  of  Fort  Wagner,  which 
the  Federals  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  carry  by  assault.  Gen.  Gillmore 
mnst,  at  all  hazard,  overcome  this  obstacle.  He  opened  the  trenches  by 
means  of  the  rolling  sap,  making  work  enough  for  a  company  of  miners. 
Five  parallels  were  established  in  succession,  and  two  batteries  were  con- 
structed, with  hcmddbgeBy  und^r  fire  of  James  and  Sullivan's  Islands.  Yvom 
this  moment  Fort  Wagner  received  more  fire  than  she  could  return ;  solid 
shot  and  sheUs  fell  right  and  left ;  no  living  soul  could  remain  upon  the 
parapets ;  eveiything  was  shattered  in  pieces ;  the  arches  of  the  casemates 
commenced  to  crumble  in,  and  to  crush  the  defenders  who  had  sought 
refuge  there. 

For  two  days  and  nights  the  fort  had  been  subjected  to  the  most  terrific 
fire  that  any  earthwork  had  undergone  in  all  the  annals  of  warfare.  All 
the  light  mortars  of  the  enemy  were  moved  to  the  front,  and  placed  in  bat- 
tery ;  the  rifled  guns  were  trained  upon  the  fort ;  and  powerful  calcium 
lights  aided  the  night  work  of  the  cannoniers  and  diarpshooters  and 
llinded  the  Confederates.    It  was  a  s}ene  of  surpassing  grandeur.    The 
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calciain  lights  turned  night  into  daj,  and  brought  the  miDatc&t  details  of 
the  fort  into  sharp  relief.  For  forty-two  oonsecative  hoars,  seventeen 
aiege  and  cochom  mortars  nnoeasingly  dropped  their  shells  into  the  work  -^ 
while  thirteen  heavy  Parrott  rifles — 100,  200,  and  SOO-ponnders— pounded 
away  at  short  though  regular  intervals.  Peal  on  peal  of  artillery  rolled 
over  the  waters ;  a  semiHsircle  of  the  horizon  was  lit  up ;  an  autumnal 
moon  hung  in  the  misty  sky ;  and  ear  and  eye  were  alike  i^pealed  to 
with  emotions  of  sublimity  and  grandeur.  The  shock  of  tlK3  rapid  dw- 
charges  trembled  throHgh  the  city,  calling  hundreds  of  citizens  to  the  bat- 
tery, wharves,  steeples,  and  various  look-outs,  where,  with  an  interest  never 
felt  before,  they  gazed  on  a  contest  that  might  decide  the  fiite  of  Charles  • 
ton  itself. 

On  the  night  of  tlie  6th  September,  Gen.  Gillmore  ordered  an  assault 
on  Fort  Wagner  at  the  hour  of  low  tide  on  the  following  morning.  The 
assault  was  to  be  made  in  three  columns.  About  midnight  a  deserter  re- 
ported to  him  that  the  Confederates  were  eyacuating  the  island.  The  work 
of  evacuation  had  commenced  at  nine  o'clock  that  night,  and  was  already 
concluded.  AU  the  garrison  had  got  off  upon  the  Chicora,  an  iron-clad 
gunboat  of  the  Confederates,  and  fourteen  barges.  Fort  Gregg  had  been 
equally  abandoned.  Morris  Island  was  thus  the  prize  of  the  enemy,  who 
now  possessed  themselves  of  Cumming's  Point,  from  which  they  could 
plainly  see  Charleston  at  a  distance  of  four  miles. 

The  Northern  public  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Gillmore 
had  the  key  of  Charleston,  and  had  at  last  opened  the  gate  to  the  Monitors 
and  iron-clads,  which,  at  leisure,  might  ascend  the  harbour.  Gillmore  him- 
self insisted  that  he  had  done  his  part  of  the  work  ;  that  "  Fort  Sumter 
was  a  shapeless  and  harmless  mass  of  ruins ; "  and  he  indicated  that  it 
only  remained  for  Admiral  Dahlgren,  with  his  fleet,  to  enter  upon  the 
scene,  and  accomplish  the  reduction  of  Charleston.  But  from  this  view 
the  Federal  admiral  dissented ;  he  indicated  that  Gen.  Beauregard  had 
accomplished  a  new  object  by  his  long  retention  of  Moms  Island  ;  that,  in 
£eu3t,  he  had  replaced  Sumter  by  an  interiour  position,  had  obtained  time 
to  convert  Fort  Johnson  from  a  forlorn  old  fort  into  a  powerful  earthwork, 
and  had  given  another  illustration  of  that  new  system  of  defence  practised 
at  Comom  and  Sebastapol,  where,  instead  of  being  any  one  key  to  a  plan 
of  fortification,  there  was  the  necessity  of  a  siege  for  every  battery,  in 
which  the  besiegers  were  always  exposed  to  the  fire  of  others.  lie  was 
unwilling,  too,  to  risk  the  destructive  defences  and  infernal  machines  with 
which  the  passes  were  blockaded.  The  Confederates  had  given  out  that 
by  no  possibility  could  one  of  the  gunboats  escape  these,  and  Dahlgren's' 
squadron  of  iron-clads  and  Monitors  did  not  dare  venture  far  up  the  har- 
bour past  Fort  Ripley  and  within  range  of  the  immediate  defences  of  the  city. 

Gillmore  claimed  that  he  had  reduced  Fort  Sumter ;  but  the  Confed- 
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erate  flag  still  floated  over  it.  It  had  been  held  through  the  siege  and  can 
nouade  bj  the  First  South  Carolina  Artillery,  under  Col.  Alfred  Khett,  until 
its  armament  had  been  disabled ;  and  the  services  of  the  artillei'jmen  being 
elsewhere  required.  Gen.  Beauregard  determined  that  it  should  be  held  by 
infantry.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  September,  the  Charleston  Battalion, 
under  Maj.  Blake,  relieved  the  garrison ;  Maj.  Stephen  Elliot  relieving 
Col.  Ehett  in  command  of  the  post.  On  the  7th  of  September,  Admiral 
Dahlgren,  determined  to  test  Gillmore's  assertion  that  Sumter  was  a 
^'  harmless  mass  of  ruins,"  summoned  the  fort  to  surrender.  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard telegraphed  to  Maj.  Elliot  to  reply  to  Dahlgren  that  he  could  have 
Fort  Sumter  when  he  took  it  and  held  it,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  such 
demands  were  puerile  and  unbecoming. 

In  the  evening  of  the  7th  September,  the  iron-clads  and  Monitors  ap- 
proached Fort  Sumter  closer  than  usual,  and  opened  a  hot  fire  against  it 
In  the  night  of  the  9th  Septembd^  thirty  of  the  launches  of  the  enemy  at- 
tacked Fort  Sumter.  Preparations  had  been  made  tor  the  event.  At  a 
concerted  signal,  all  the  batteries  bearing  on  Sumter  assisted  by  one  gunboat 
and  a  ram,. were  thrown  open.  The  enemy  was  repulsed,  leaving  in  our 
hands  one  hundred  and  thirteen  prisoners,  including  thirteen  officers. 
There  were  also  taken  tour  boats  and  three  colours,  and  the  original  flag 
of  Fort  Sumter,  which  Maj.  Anderson  was  compelled  to  lower  in  1861, 
and  which  Dahlgren  had  hoped  to  replace. 

After  this  repulse  of  the  Federals  in  their  last  attack  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter, but  little  more  was  done  during  the  year  by  the  enemy,  except 
bombarding  the  forts  and  shelling  Charleston  at  intervals  during  day  and 
night,  until  this  became  so  customary  that  it  no  longer  excited  dismay  or 
was  an  occasion  of  alarm  to  even  women  and  children.  The  city  was  in- 
tact and  safe ;  Gillmore  had  expended  many  thousand  lives  and  thrown 
shell  enough  to  build  several  iron-clads  to  obtain  a  position  that  proved 
worthless ;  Admiral  Dahlgren  feared  the  destruction  of  a  fleet  which  had 
cost  so  much  sacrifice,  and  refused  to  ascend  the  harbour ;  and  the  demon- 
stration upon  Charleston  degenerated  into  the  desultory  record  of  a  fruit- 
less bombardment.  The  Northern  public  appeared  to  sicken  of  the  experi- 
ment of-Parrott  guns  and  monster  artillery,  and  read  with  disgust  the  daily 
bulletins  of  how  many  hundred  useless  shots  had  been  fired,  and  of  how 
much  ammunition  had  been  grandly  expended  in  a. great  noise  to  little  pnr- 
}>ose.  '^  How  many  times,"  asked  an  indignant  Philadelphia  paper,  ^^  has 
Fort  Sumter  been  taken  i  How  many  times  has  Charleston  been  burned  ? 
How  often  have  the  people  been  on  the  eve  of  starvation  and  surrender  t 
How  many  times  has  the  famous  Greek  Fire  poured  the  rain  of  Sodom 
and  the  flames  of  hell  upon  the  secession  city  ?  We  cannot  keep  the  count 
— but  those  can  who  rang  the  bells  and  put  out  the  flags,  and  invoked  tlio 
imprecations,  and  rejoiced  at  thestoiy  of  conflagration  and  ruin." 
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•M.  M8BPB  E.  JOITNSTOK's  PBOPHSCT  OF  TBS  FATB  OF  TENinUSXK. — OHABAOTKR  AND  BXTSA- 
ORDTSARY  F0RBSI6HT  OF  THIS  OOMMANDER. — HOW  TBNNXSfiBX  WAS  SACRIFICED  TO  TBI 
ATTEMPTED  DEFENCE  OF  YICK8BUBO. — ^BBAGo's  ABMT  FLANEED  AT  HOOVEr's  GAP. — ^IT 
COMMENCES  A  RETREAT  TO  OBATTANOOOA. — ^EXPEDITION  OF  JOHN  MORGAN. — HOW  IT  AF- 
FECTED THE  WESTERN  CAMPAIGN  AND  EMBARRASSED  BURNSIDE. — MORGAN'S  OIBCUXT 
TmeOUGB  KENTUCKT,  INDIANA,  AND  OHIO. — WBAT  HE  ACCOMPLISHED. — HIS  ANXIETY  FOB 
BBTREAT.— CUT  OFF  ON  THE  OHIO  RIVER. — TERRIBfJE  SCENES  IN  THE  ATTEMI*T  TO  SWIM 
THB  BIYXR. — CAPTURE  OF  MORGAN  AND  THE  BULK  OF  HIS  COMMAND. — CRUEL  AND  INFA- 
MOUS TREATMENT  OF  THE  DISTINGUISHED  CAPTIYS  AND  HIS  OFFICERS. — SURRENDER  OF 
CUMBERLAND  GAP. — PRESIDENT  DAYIS^  COMMENTARY  ON  THIS  EVENT. — RECOIL  OF  SERIOUa 
CHARGES  UPON  THE  RICBMOND  ADMINI8TKAT1021. — BURNSIDE's  INVASION  OF  EAST  TENNS8- 
BES.— GEN.  FRAZIER  IN  COMMAND  AT  CUMBERLAND  GAP. — HIS  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
OEN.  BUCKNER. — THE  DEFENCES  OF  THE  GAP  IMPERFECT. — INSUFFICIENCY  OF  THE  GARBI- 
BON. — ^WHY  GEN.  FRAZIEB  SURRENDERED  IT. — TWO  LINES  OF  OPERATIONS  NOW  OPENED 
AGAINST  CHATTANOOGA. — THE  BATTLE  OF  CHICKAMAUGA. — TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  COUN- 
TRY AROUND  CHATTANOOGA. — MOVEMENTS  OF  ROSECBANS.— HE  THREATENS  A  FLANK 
MOVEMENT  TOWABDS  ROME. — ^TBE  CONFEDERATES  EVACUATB  CHATTANOOGA. — BRAGQ^S 
HEW  LINE  FROM  LEE's  AND  GORDON'S  MILLS  TO  LAFAYETTE. — ^LONGSTREET's  CORPS  ON  THE 
WAY  FROM  VIRGINIA  TO  REINFORCE  HIM.— BOSEORANS  PUBSUES  THE  CONFEDERATES,  AND 
BXPOSES  HIMSELF  IN  DETAIL. — THE  LOST  OPPORTUNITY  IN  m'LEMORE's  COVE. — UNBS  OF 
BOSBORANS'  ADVANCE.— BRAGG  RESOLVES  TO  ADVANCE  AND  ATTACK  HIM. — ARRIVAL  OF 
L0N08TBEET  WITH  FIVE  BRIGAD;ES. — THE  ENEMY  ANTICIPATES  A  FLANK  MOVEMENT  BT 
BRAGG. — A  SEVERE  ENCOUNTER.— CLEBURNE's  GALLANT  CHARGB^-^THE  CONFEDERATE  PLAH 
OF  BATTLE  FOR  THE  NEXT  DAY. — GEN  POLK  TO  OPEN  THE  ACTION. — A  STRANGE  DELAY*— 
A  SINGULAR  BREAKFAST  SCENE.— GEN.  BRAGG  FURIOUS. — TUB  CONFEDERATE  RIGHT  WING 
BBATEK  BACK.^RITICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  FIELD. — ^LONGSTREET^S  ATTACK. — HE  SAVES 
THE  DAY. — THE  ENEMY  UTTERLY  BOUTED.— CHICKAMAUGA  A^BBIUXANT  BUT  IjNPBO- 
PUOnVB  VIOTOBY. 

Thkrb  was  no  Confederate  commander  so  remarkable  for  long  foresight 
and  for  tlie  most  exact  fulfilment  of  prophetic  words  as  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston.  He  was  more  profound  than  Lee ;  his  mind  could  range  over 
larger  fields  ;  at  all  times  of  the  war  his  cool,  sedate  judgments  were  so  in 
opposition  to  tlie  intoxicated  senses  of  the  Confederate  people,  that  he  was 
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rather  anpopular  than  otherwise,  and  rested  his  I'eputation  on  the  apprecia- 
tive and  intelligent,  who  steadily  marked  him  as  the  military  gcnins  of  the 
Confederacy.  It  remained  for  the  sequel  to  justify  the  reputaidon  of  this 
greatest  military  man  in  the  Confederacy,  who,  cooler  even  than  Lee  him- 
self, without  ardour,  made  up  almost  exclusively  of  intellect,  saw  more 
clearly  than  any  other  single  person  each  approaching  shadow  of  the  war, 
and  prophesied,  with  calm  courage,  against  the  madness  of  the  Administra- 
tion at  Eiclimond  and  the  extravagant  vanity  of  the  people. 

When  the  ^icksburg  campaign  was  decided  upon  at  Richmond,  Gen. 
Johnston  then  warned  the  authorities  there  that  they  should  make  choice 
between  Mississippi  and  Tennessee ;  and  in  urging  the  retention  of  the 
latter  State,  he  declared,  with  singular  feh'city  of  expression,  that  it  was 
"  the  shield  of  tlie  South."  In  six  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro, 
our  am)y  in  Tennessee  was  as  strong  as  when  it  fought  that  battle,  aad, 
with  ordinary  generalship,  might  have  driven  Rosecrans  from  the  State. 
But  when  Stevenson's  division  was  sent  to  the  lines  of  the  Mis(>issippi, 
Johnston  saw  the  errour ;  he  sent  to  Richmond  a  protest  against  it,  which 
he  thought  of  such  historical  importance  as  to  duplicate  and  to  copy  care- 
fully among  his  private  memoranda  ;'and  he  then  predicted  that  the  Rich- 
mond Administration,  in  trying  to  hold  the  Mississippi  River  and  Ten- 
nessee, would  lose  both,  and  that  the  enemy,  once  pressing  the  northern 
frontier  of  Georgia,  would  obtain  a  position  that  would  eventually  prove 
the  critical  one  of  the  war. 

With  his  forces  reduced  for  the  defence  of  Vicksburg,  Gen.  Bragg  in- 
ftisted  upon  regarding  his  army  in  Tennessee  as  one  merely  of  observation. 
Rosecrans  was  in  his  front,  and  Bumside,  who  commanded  what  was 
ealled  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  was  in  a  position,  by  an  advance  to- 
wards Knoxville,  to  threaten  his  rear.  In  July,  Gen.  Bragg  occupied  a 
ridge  extending  from  Bellbnckle  towards  Bradyville,  very  strong  by  na- 
ture on  the  right  and  made  strong  by  fortifications  on  the  left,  in  iront  of 
Shelby  ville.  An  injudicious  disposition  of  forces  left  Hoover's  Gap  unde- 
fended by  our  army.  Rosecrans  advanced  upon  Hoover's  Gap.  Throe 
brigades  of  Confederates  moved  rapidly  up,  and  held  them  in  the  Gap  over 
forty  hours.  This  position  gained  placed  Rosecrans  on  Bragg's  flank, 
who,  to  save  his  army,  commenced  a  retreat,  which  was  eventually  con* 
tmued  to  Chattanooga. 


EXPEDmON  OF  JOHN  MOBOAN. 

As  part  of  the  general  plan  of  action  in  the  West,  and  an  important 
contribution  to  the  success  of  Gen.  Bragg's  retreat,  we  must  notice  here  a 
remarkable  expedition  of  the  famous  cavalier,  Gen.  John  Moi^an,  the 
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effect  of  ivhich,  although  its  immediate  event  \s*as  diBnster,  was  to  create 
an  important  diversion  of  Burnside's  army,  large  detachments  of  whic-h 
•were  drawn  after  Morgan  into  and  through  Kentucky,  and  to  prevent  thtft 
Federal  commnnder  from  getting  in  rear  of  Bragg's  army  at  the  time  it 
was  menaced  in  front  by  Rosecrans,  at  Shelbyvillo. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  June  the  command  of  Gen.  Morgan, 
oonsisting  of  detachments  from  two  brigades,  and  numbering  nearly  tliree 
thousand  men,  approached  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland.  The  passa^ 
of  the  river  was  weakly  contested  by  three  Ohio  regiments,  which  had  ad- 
vanced from  Somerset,  Kentucky.  Gen.  Morgan  was  obliged  to  build  a 
number  of  boats,  and  commenced  crossing  the  ri^er  on  the  1st  July.  By 
ten  o'clock  next  morning  his  whole  regiment  was  over  the  river ;  the  ad- 
vance proceeding  to  Columbia,  where,  after  a  brief  engagement,  the  enemy . 
was  driven  through  the  town. 

Passing  through  Columbia,  Gen.  Morgan  proceeded  towards  Green  River 
Bridge,  and  attacked  the  enemy's  stockade  there  with  two  regiments,  send- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  force  across  at  another  ford.  The  place  was  judi- 
ciously chosen  and  skilfiilly  defended  ;  and  the  resnlt  was  that  the  Confed- 
erates were  repulsed  with  severe  loss — about  twenty -live  killed  and  twenty 
wounded. 

At  sunrise  on  the  4th  July,  Gen.  Morgan  moved  on  Lebanon.  Tho 
Federal  commander  here — Col.  Hanson— niade  a  desperate  resistance ; 
placing  his  forces  in  the  depot  and  in  various  houses,  and  only  surrender- 
ing after  the  Confederates  had  fired  the  buildings  in  which  he  was  posted. 
About  BIX  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  here,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
guns  to  arm  all  of  Morgan's  men  who  were  without  them. 

Rapid  marches  brought  Morgan  to  Bradensburg  on  the  7tli  July  ;  and 
the  next  day  he  crossed  the  Ohio,  keeping  in  check  two  gunboats,  and  dis- 
persing a  force  of  militia  posted  with  artillery  on  tlie  Indiana  shore.  When 
the  pursuing  column  of  the  enemy,  which  had  increased  now  to  seven 
regiments  and  two  }»iece8  of  artillery,  reached  the  banks  of  the  river,  it 
was  to  find  the  passenger  boat  on  which  Gen.  Morgan  had  effected  a  cross- 
ing in  llames,  and  to  see  far  back  on  the  opposite  shore  the  rear-guai*d  of 
bis  tbrce  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  distance. 

On  the  9th  July  Morgan  marched  on  to  Corydon,  fighting  near  four 
thousand  State  militia,  capturing  three-fourths  of  them,  and  dis}>ersing  the 
remainder.  He  then  moved  without  a  halt  through  Salisbury  and  Palmyra 
to  Salem,  where  he  destroyed  the  railroad  bridge  and  track  and  a  vast 
amount  of  public  stores.  Then  taking  the  road  to  Lexington,  after  riding 
all  night,  he  reached  that  point  at  daylight,  capturing  a  niirabor  of  sup- 
plies, and  destroying  during  the  night  the  depot  and  ti'ack  at  Yieima,  on 
the  Jeffersoiiville  and  Indianapolis  Railroad.  Leaving  Lexington,  he 
passed  on  north  to  die  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  near  Yernon,  where, 
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gDiling  Gen.  Hanson  with  a  heavy  force  of  infantry,  he  skirmished  witli 
him  two  hours  as  a  feint,  while  the  main  command  moved  round  the  tows 
to  Dupont,  where  squads  were  sent  ont  to  cnt  the  roads  between  Vernon 
and  Seymour  on  the  west,  Vernon  and  Lawrenceburg  on  the  east,  Vernon 
and  Madison  on  the  south,  and  Vernon  and  Columbus  on  the  north. 

From  Vernon  Gen.*  Morgan  proceeded  to  Versailles,  (rapturing  five 
hundred  militia  there  and  gathering  on  the  road.  I'rom  Versailles  he 
moved  without  interruptiou  across  to  Harrison,  Ohio,  destroying  the  traok 
and  burning  small  bridges  on  the  Lawrenceburg  and  Indianapolis  Bail- 
road.  At  Harrison  he  burned  a  fine  bridge.  Leaving  Hairison  at  duak^ 
he  moved  around  Cincinnati,  passing  between  that  city  and  Hamilton,  de- 
stroying the  railroad,  and  a  scout  running  the  Federal  pickets  into  the  city, 
the  whole  eonimand  marched  within  seven  miles  of  it.  Daylight  of  the 
14th  found  him  eighteen  miles  east  of  Cincinnati. 

Tlie  adventurous  commander  had  now  performed  a  wonderful  circuit ; 
he  had  traversed  two  enormous  States,  destroying  property,  probably  to 
the  extent  of  ten  millions  of  dollars ;  he  had  cut  an  entii^  net  of  railroads ; 
he  had  paroled  nearly  six  thousand  prisoners,  and  thrown  several  millions 
of  people  into  frantic  consternation.  He  had  done  his  work,  and  the 
anxiety  now  was  to  escape.  It  was  no  easy  matter.  The  country  had 
»  been  aroused,  and  it  was  reported  that  twenty-five  thousand  men  were  un- 
der arms  to  pursue  or  to  intercept  "  th€f  bloody  invader." 

After  passing  Cincinnati,  the  jaded  command  of  Confederates  proceeded 
towards  Dennison,  and  niaking  a  feint  there,  struck  out  for  the  Ohio. 
Daily  were  they  delayed  by  the  annoying  cry  of  "  Axes  to  the  fi-oiit,"  a 
cry  that  warned  them  of  bushwackers,  ambuscades,  and  blockaded  roads. 
It  appeared  that  every  hillside  contained  an  enemy  and  every  ravine  a 
blockade.  It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  19th  July,  that  the  cono- 
maud,  dispirited  and  worn  down,  reached  the  river  at  a  ford  above 
Fomi*oy. 

At  4  p.  M.,  two  companies  were  thrown  across  the  river,  and  were  in- 
Btantly  opened  upon  by  the  enemy.  A  scout  of  three  hundred  men  were 
sent  down  the  river  a  half  mile,  who  reported  back  that  they  had  fonnd  a 
small  force  behind  rifie-pits,  and  asked  permission  to  charge.  The  rifle- 
pits  were  charged,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  captured.  A 
courier,  arriving  about  the  same  time,  reported  that  a  gunboat  had  ap- 
proached near  our  battery,  and  upon  being  fired  upon  had  retired  pre- 
cipitately. 

Gen.  Morgan  finding  this  report  correct,  and  believing  that  he  had 
ftufficient  time  to  cross  the  command,  was  using  every  exertion  to  accom- 
plish the  task,  when  sinmltaneously  could  be  heard  the  discharge  of  artil- 
lery from  down  the  river — a  heavy,  drumming  sound  of  small  aims  in  the 
rear  and  right ;  and  soon  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  came  up  three  black 
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solamns  of  infantry^  firing  upon  onr  men,  who  were  iii  jIobs  oolainn,  prepajv 
iiig  to  cross.  Seeing  that  the  enemy  had  every  advantage  of  position,  an 
overwhelming  force  of  infantry  and  cavaky,and  tliat  his  men  were  becom- 
ing completely  environed,  the  command  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Morgan  to 
more  np  tlie  river  double-quick.  Three  companies  of  dismounted  men,  and 
perhaps  two  hundred  sick  and  woiuded  were  left  in  the  enemy's  posses- 
sion. The  bulk  of  the  command  pressed  rapidly  to  Belleville,  about  four- 
teen miles,  on  a  running  fight,  and  commenced  fording,  or  rather  swim- 
ing,  at  that  point.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  men  had  eifected  a  crossing, 
when  again  the  enemy's  gunboats  were  ujxm  them — one  ironclad  and  two 
transpoi-ts.  It  was  a  terrible  adventure  now  to  cross  the  river ;  but  even 
under  the  hot  fire  a  party  of  officers,  headed  by  Col.  Adam  K.  Johnson, 
plunged  into  the  stream,  and  commenced  the  struggle  of  life  and  death* 
Of  the  fearful  scene  which  ensued,  one  of  the  party  writes :  "  Tlie  Colonel's 
noble  mare  falters,  strikes  out  again,  and  boldly  makes  the  shore.  Wood- 
son follows.  My  poor  mare,  being  too  weak  to  carry  me,  turned  over,  and 
commenced  going  down ;  encumbered  by  clothing,  sabre,  and  pistols,  I 
made  but  poor  progress  in  the  turbid  stream.  An  inherent  love  of  life 
actuated  me  to  continue  swimming.  Behind  me  I  heard  the  piercing  call 
of  young  Eogers  for  help ;  on  my  right,  Capt.  Helm  was  appealing  to  me 
for  aid ;  and  in  the  rear  my  Mend,  Capt.  McClain,  was  sinking.  Grad- 
ually the  gunboat  was  nearing  me.  Should  I  be  able  to  hold  up  until  it 
came ;  and  would  I  then  be  saved  to  again  undergo  the  horrours  of  a 
Federal  bastile  ?  But  I  hear  something  behind  me  snorting  I  I  feel  it 
passing !  Thank  God  I  I  am  saved  I  A  riderli^ss  horse  dashes  by ; 
I  grasp  his  tail ;  onward  he  bears  me,  and  the  shore  is  reached.  Col. 
Johnson,  on  reaching  the  shore,  seizes  a  ten-inch  piece  of  board,  jumps  into 
a  leaky  skiff,  and  starts  back  to  aid  the  drowning.  He  reaches  Capt. 
Helm,  but  Capt.  McClain  and  young  Bogers  are  gone." 

Gen.  Morgan  was  not  of  the  fortunate  party  that  escaped  across  the 
river.  With  two  hundred  of  his  men  he  broke  through  the  enemy's  linos 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  and  continued  his  flight  in  the  direction  of 
New  Lisbon,  with  the  design  of  reaching  the  river  higher  up.  Forces  were 
despatched  to  head  him  off,  and  the  brave  cavalier,  who  had  so  often  given 
occasion  of  surprise  and  mystery  to  the  enemy,  was,  at  last,  brought  to  bay 
at  a  point  on  the  river  where  there  was  no  escape,  except  by  fighting  his 
way  through,  or  leaping  from  a  lofty  and  almost  perpendicular  precipice. 
Here  he  surrendered  himself  and  the  remnant  of  his  command. 

Of  the  infamous  treatment  of  this  distinguished  captive  and  his  com- 
rade, the  following  memorandum  was  made  in  the  War  Department  at 
Kichmond,  signed  by  lieut-Col.  Alston,  as  a  personal  witness :  ^^  They 
were  carried  to  Cincinnati,  and  from  thence  he  [Gen.  Morgan]  and  twenty- 
eight  of  his  officers  were  selected  and  carried  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  whore 
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they  were  uhayed  and  their  iiair  cut  very  doae  by  a  m^gro  convict.  Tliey 
were  then  marched  to  the  bath  room,  and  scrubbed,  and  from  there  to  their 
celle  where  they  were  locked  np.  The  Federal  pHi»er8  published,  with 
great  delight,  a  minute  account  of  the  whole  proceedings.  Seven  days 
afterwards,  forty-two  more  of  Gen.  Morgan's  officers  were  conveyed  from 
Johnson's  Island  to  the  penitentiary,  and  subjected  to  the  same  in- 
dignities." 

But  these  hardships  and  outiages  did  not  break  the  s])irit  of  these  brav6 
meai.  The  very  officer  who  made  the  memorandum  quoted  above,  dared 
to  write  in  his  jail-journal  this  sentiment  of  defiance :  '^  There  are  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  in  the  South  who  feel  as  I  do,  that  tliey  would  ratlier 
an  earthquake  should  swallow  the  whole  country  then  yield  to  our  oppres- 
sors— men  who  will  retire  to  the  mountains  and  live  on  acorns,  and  crawl 
>D  their  bellies  to  shoot  an  invader  wherever  thev  can  see  one." 


SUBKBKDEB  OF   OUUBXBLAND  QAP. 

In  the  month  of  September  occurred  the  surrender  of  Cumberland  Gap 
— a  misfortune  which  President  Davis  declared  "laid  oj>en  Eastern  Tennes- 
see and  Southwestern  Yirginia  to  hostile  operations,  and  broke  the  line  of  ^ 
communication  between  the  seat  of  Government  and  Middle  Tennessee  " 
—and  an  event  which  some  of  the  Richn)ond  papers  characterized  as  "one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  of  the  war."  These  serious  charges  demand  a 
close  investigation  of  the  subject ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Cumberland 
Gap  is  bnt  another  instance  iii  which  such  charges,  on  a  detail  of  facts,  re> 
ooil  upon  the  Richmond  Administration  itself. 

About  the  last  of  August,  1863,  the  Federal  forces  under  Gen.  Bum- 
side,  entered  Tennessee,  and  occupied  Knoxvilie  on  the  2d  September.  A 
large  part  of  these  forces  passed  through  the  Cumberland  Mountains  from 
Kentucky  into  Tennessee  at  Big  Creek  Gap,  forty  miles  sonth  of  Cumber- 
land Gap,  which  latter  position  was  held  by  Gen.  Frazier  for  the  Confed- 
erates. On  the  21st  August,  Gen.  Buckner,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Confederate  forces  in  East  Tennessee,  oixlered  Gen.  Frazier  to  hold  "  the 
Gap,"  which  was  an  important  protection  to  that  country  and  to  South- 
western Virginia ;  stating,  moreover,  that  if  the  enemy  broke  through  be- 
tween this  post  and  Big  Creek  Gap — ^the  left  and  rear  of  Gen.  Frazier — he 
(Buckner) would  check  them.  IMs  despatch  left  Gen.  Frazier  under  tbo 
impression  that  he  would  be  protected  in  his  rear.  Bnt  on  the  SOtli 
Angust  Gen.  Buckner  again  despatched  to  Frazier  to  evacuate  the  Gap 
with  all  speed,  to  bum  and  destroy  everything  that  could  not  be  trans- 
polled,  and  to  report  to  Gen.  S.  Jones  at  Abingdon,  Virginia,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  distant. 
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Gen.  Frazi^r  was  not  satisfied  of  the  genuineness  of  this  order ;  he  sua* 
I^ected  some  trick  of  the  enemy  ;  he  had  been  left  under  the  recent  and 
emphatic  incipression  that  East  Tennessee  was  to  be  held ;  and  he  tele- 
graphed in  cipher  to  6en.  Buckner,  stating  that  he  had  about  forty  days' 
rations,  that  he  believed  he  could  hold  the  position,  and  asking  to  be  ia- 
formed  if  his  snperiour  insisted  upon  the  order  of  evacuation.  The  order 
was  countermanded  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  Buckner's  last  instruc- 
tions were  to  hold  the  Gap. 

Knoxville  had  at  this  time  been  abandoned ;  and  Gen.  Buckner  and 
hia  forces  were  at  lioudon,  about  thiity  miles  southwest  of  Xnoxville,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Ilolstein  or  Tennessee  River.  Gen.  Frazier  ])repared 
for  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  Gap.  It  was  not  the  "  easily  defensible 
pass  "  which  President  Davis  declared  it  to  be.  There  were  three  public 
roads  uniting  in  it :  tlie  Virginia  Road,  leading  eastward  to  Powell's  Val- 
ley ;  the  Kentucky  Road,  running  through  the  Gap  from  Knoxville  into 
Kentucky ;  and  the  Harlan  Road,  leading  along  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain.  In  consequence  of  the  broken  nature  of  the  country,  declivities, 
ravines,  etc.,  the  artillery  commanded  these  roads  very  imperfectly.  The 
Kentucky  Road  to  the  south  at  various  points  in  its  windings  could  be 
reached  within  range  of  the  guns ;  but  neither  of  the  other  roads  could  be 
commanded  with  artillery  for  a  greater  distance  than  about  four  hundred 
yards.  Batteries  were  placed  to  defend  these  approaches.  But  the  char- 
acter of  the  ground  permitted  an  enemy  to  approaeii  in  many  directions 
over  the  spaces  between  the  roads.  The  line  of  proper  outward  deienccs 
for  the  force  in  Gen.  Frazicr's  command  was  about  two  miles  in  circuit, 
which  comprised  tlie  various  rifle-pits  placed  at  irregular  intervals,  as  the 
surface  indicated  proper  points  for  their  location  on  or  near  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  An  unfinished  block-house  in  an  isolated  position,  about  a 
niile  and  a  half  from  the  Gap,  was  defended  by  one  gun.  This  position 
liad  a  limited  command  of  the  space  around  it,  owing  to  the  steep  declivity 
and  broken  ground  ;  but  as  it  commanded  the  works  of  the  Gap,  it  was 
important  to  prevent  its  occupation  by  the  enemy.  The  rifle-pits  and  ar- 
tillery epaulements  were  very  incomplete,  owing  to  the  rocky  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  want  of  tools,  and  blasting  powder,  and  the  small  force  of 
workmen  that  could  be  spared  from  otiier  necessary  duties.  There  were 
several  approaches  to  the  Gap  by  ravines  and  depressions  throngh  which 
an  enemy  could  throw  a  large  force  under  cover  of  darkness  or  lieavy  fog. 
The  chief  defences  had  been  prepared  to  meet  a  force  on  the  north  side ; 
and  these  were  the  reliance  of  Gen.  Frazier  when  ho  expressed  the  opinion 
iliat  he  would  be  able  to  hold  the  position,  as  he  anticipated  an  attack  only 
from  that  direction. 

Ten  thousand  men  should  have  been  assigned  for  the  permanent  de* 
fence  of  tliis  position.    The  fact  was  that  the  force  at  Qen,  Frazier's  com- 
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mond  amounted  to  seventeen  hundred  men,  witli  one  hundred  rounds  oi 
ammunition.  Of  the  situation,  Gen.  Frazier  writes  i  "  I  will  express  tlie 
opinion  arrived  at,  after  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions,  gained  dur- 
ing a  month,  that  an  assaulting  force,  equal  to  the  garrison  could  carry  it 
as  easily  as  the  open  fields  if  guided,  or  informed  of  its  weak  points,  by 
disaffected  persons  in  the  vicinity — especially  during  the  prevalence  of 
fogs,  which  greatly  demoralized  the  men,  who  were  unaccustomed  to  ser- 
vice and  had  never  been  in  action." 

On  the  4tli  September,  Gen.  Frazier  was  informed  that  the  enemy  was 
in  possession  of  Knoxville,  and  had  started  a  heavy  force  towards  the  Gap, 
and  was  running  the  cars  to  Morristown,  within  forty  miles  of  his  post. 
He  was  also  informed  that  a  large  force,  said  to  be  sixteen  regiments  and 
two  trains  of  artillery,  were  at  Barboursville,  Kentucky,  en  route  for  tlie 
Gap.  JS^ot  believing  that  so  large  a  force  of  the  enemy  would  be  sent 
against  him  from  Knoxville  until  after  successful  engagement  with  Gen. 
Buckner,  Gen.  Frazier  sent  a  cavalry  regiment  to  meet  the  force  said  to 
be  advancing  from  Knoxville,  engage  it,  and  uncover  its  strength.  This 
force  of  cavalry,  six  hundred  strong,  was  cut  off,  and  compelled  to  retreat 
to  Jonesville,  thirty-six  miles  distant. 

On  the  7th  September,  Gen.  Shackleford,  who  had  approached  the  Gap 
from  the  south  side,  demanded  its  surrender.  On  the  following  day,  CJoL 
De  Couoy,  who  had  come  up  with  a  brigade  on  the  Kentucky  side,  made 
the  same  demand  on  his  part. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  September,  Gen.  Frazier  assembled  his 
r^imental  commanders,  and  had  an  informal  conference  with  thenu 
There  was  no  council  of  war,  and  no  votes  were  taken.  There  was  a  divi- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  but  the  officers  separated  on 
the  iinal  understanding  to  make  a  determined  defence  and  with  the  expec- 
tation that  Gen.  Buckner  would  soon  relieve  the  garrison. 
*  On  the  9th  September  reinforcements  joined  the  enemy  on  the  Tennes- 
see side,  and  Gen.  Frazier  received  a  summons  to  surrender  from  Oen. 
Burnside  himself.  Re  had  also  received  information  about  this  time  that 
the  Confederate  forces  at  Loudon  Bridge  had  burned  the  bridge,  and  that 
Buckner  had  retreated  towards  Chattanooga.  Gen.  Bumside's  presence 
at  the  Gap,  so  unexpected,  was  deemed  by  the  garrison  sufficient  proof 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Confederate  forces  further  south,  and 
that  all  hope  of  succour  from  Gen.  Buckner  was  at  an  end.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  preceding  day,  Gen.  Frazier  had  received  a  despatch  from 
Gen.  S.  Jones,  commanding  at  Abingdon,  Virginia,  to  the  effect  that  he 
should  not  give  up  the  Gap  without  a  stubborn  resistance,  and  that  he 
would  send  a  force  which  he  thought  strong  enough  to  relieve  the  garrison. 

Of  what  ensued  on  the  reception  of  this  despatch.  Gen.  Frtizier  gives 
the  following  explanation :  "  I  asked  the  courier  if  any  tixx)ps  had  arrived 
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at  Abingdon,  or  if  it  was  known  there  that  Gen.  Buckner  had  burned  Lou* 
don  Bridge  and  retreated  Bonth,  and  also  if  they  knew  that  Gen.  Bnrneide 
had  moved  nortli  with  a  lai^  force.  He  replied,  that  there  were  no 
troops  in  Abingdon,  bnt  some  were  expecte<l,  and  that  they  were  ignorant 
of  recent  operations  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  I  thus  perceived  that  Gen. 
Jones  was  ignorant  of  my  situation,  and  of  the  enemy's  late  movements, 
and  knowing  that  the  entire  force  under  Gen.  Jones  could  not  cope  sue* 
cessftilly  with  Gen.  Burnside,  and  that  Gen.  Lee  could  not  reinforce  him 
to  any  extent,  as  Gen.  Meade  was  reported  as  pressing  him,  in  East  Vir- 
ginia, I  concluded,  if  Gen.  Jones  should  attempt  to  relieve  me,  that  the 
relieving  force  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  occupation  of  the  Virginia  salt 
works  follow,  of  course.  The  despatch  of  Gen.  Jones  referred  to  1  de- 
stroyed, fearing  it  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  show  the  weak- 
ness of  Gen.  Jones,  and  lead  to  an  attack  upon  him  to  destroy  these  salt 
works.  1  thus  perceived  that  my  command  could  eflFect  nothing  by  a  tem- 
porary resistance,  and  that  even  could  1  hope  to  cut  my  way  out,  and  at- 
tempt an  escape  up  the  valley,  I  should  be  thwarted  in  the  attempt  with- 
out artillery  or  cavalry,  as  the  enemy  had  a  formidable  force  of  these  arms, 
and  could  cut  me  up,  or  capture  my  forces  in  detail.  I  also  reflected,  that 
snch  a  step,  if  partially  successful,  would  draw  the  enemy  towards  Abing- 
don, and  probably  result  in  extending  their  operations  to  that  j^lacc ;  when 
a  surrender  of  the  Gap  would  probably  satisfy  his  desire  for  conquest  at 
that  time." 

About  midday  of  the  9th  September,  Gen.  Burnside  sent  in  a  second 
demand  for  surrender,  stating  that  sufficient  time  for  consultation  had  been 
allowed,  and  that  he  had  a  force  large  enough  to  carry  the  position  by 
assault,  and  wished  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood.  After  an  attempt  to 
make  terms,  Gen.  Frazier  surrendered  unconditionally. 

The  occupation  of  Cumberland  Gap  gave  Burnside  an  uninterrupted 
line  of  communication  from  Enoxville  to  Chattanooga,  and  opened  the  way 
to  the  consunmiation  of  the  plan  of  the  enemy,  which  was  to  move  against 
Chattanooga  on  a  double  line  of  operations,  and  make  there  a  new  and 
formidable  front  directly  against  the  heaii  of  the  Confederacy. 


THE  BATT7.X  OF   OHIOKAMAUOA* 

Chattanooga  is  one  of  the  great  gate-ways  throngh  the  mountains  to 
the  champaign  country  of  Georgia  and  Alabamia.  It  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  valley  formed  by  Lookout  Mountain  and  the  Missionary 
Ridge.  The  firat-named  eminence  is  a  vast  palisade  of  rocks,  rising 
twonty-fonr  hundred  feet  aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  abrupt,  rocky  cliff's, 
from  a  steep,  wooded  base.    East  of  Missionary  Bidge  is  another  valley, 
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following  the  conrBe  of  Chickamauga  Creek,  and  haying  itg  bead  in 
McLemore's  Cove. 

Immediately  after  crossing  the  mountains  to  the  Tennessee  KiyeryBoso* 
crans,  who  was  moving  with  a  force  of  effective  infantry  and  artillery, 
amounting  to  fully  seventy  thousand  men,  threw  a  corps  by  way  of  Se- 
quatchie Valley — a  cafion  or  deep  cut  splitting  the  Cumberland  rangu 
parallel — hoping  to  strike  the  rear  of  Gen.  Buekner^s  command,  wliilet 
Burnside  occupied  him  in  front.  Buckner,  however,  was  directed  by 
Gen.  Bragg  to  withdraw  to  the  Hiawassee ;  and  the  enemy  then  com- 
menced a  movement  against  the  Confederate  left  and  rear,  showing  plainly 
that  he  intended  a  flank  march  towards  Rome. 

To  save  the  State  of  Georgia,  Chattanooga  had  to  be  abandoned.  Gen. 
Bragg,  having  now  united  with  him  the  forces  of  Buckner,  evacuated 
Chattanooga  on  the  7th  September,  and,  after  a  severe  march  through  the 
dust,  which  was  ankle  deep,  took  position  from  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mill  to 
Lafayette,  on  the  road  leading  soutJi  from  Chattanooga,  and  fronting  the 
east  slope  of  Lookout  Mountain. 

Gen.  Bragg's  effective  force,  exclusive  of  cavalry,  was  a  little  over 
thirty-five  thousand  men.  But  in  view  of  the  great  conflict  that  was  to 
ensue,  Gen.  Longstreet's  corps  was  on  the  way  from  Virginia  to  reinforce 
him,  and  with  this  prospect  it  was  determined  to  meet  the  enemy  in  front, 
whenever  he  should  emerge  from  the  mountain  gorges.  During  the  9th 
September,  it  was  ascertained  that  Rosecrans,  supposing  that  Bragg  was 
retreating,  had  pressed  on  his  columns  to  intercept  him,  thus  exposing  him- 
self in  detail,  and  that  a  large  force  of  Thomas'  corps  was  moving  up  McLe- 
more's  Cove.  Cheatham's  division  was  moved  rapidly  forward  to  Lafay- 
ette in  front ;  a  portion  of  D.  H.  Hill's  corps  occupied  Catlett's  Gap  in 
Pigeon  Mountain  (a  spur  of  Lookout,  about  fifteen  miles  froia  Chatta- 
nooga), fianking  the  enemy  on  his  right ;  while  Gen.  Hindman,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Hill,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy  immediately  in  the 
Cove. 

The  attack  was  delayed ;  a  day  was  lost,  and  with  it  the  opportunity 
of  crushing  a  column  of  the  enemy  ;  and  when  Hindman,  with  whom  Gen. 
D.  H.  Hill  had  contumaciously  refused  to  co-operate,  and  who  had  there- 
fore to  await  the  junction  of  Buckner's  command,  was  at  last  ready  to 
move,  Thomas  had  discovered  his  errour,  retreated  to  the  mountain  passes, 
and  thus  rescued  the  Federal  centre  from  the  exposed  position  in  McLe- 
more's  Cove. 

To  understand  the  advance  of  Rosecrans'  army,  it  wonld  seem  that 
'Thomas'  and  McCook's  corps  crossed  the  Tennessee  at  Bridgeport,  march- 
ing over  Sand  Mountain  into  "Will's  Valley,  and  thence  down  McLemore'a 
Cove  in  the  direction  of  Lafayette.  Crittenden's  corps  had  crossed  above 
Ohattanpoga  at  Harrison's,  and  was  moved  in  the  direction  of  Ringgold. 
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A  partioD  of  Parke's  eorpe  of  Burnside'B  army,  and  a  brigade  of  bis  cavabyi 
game  down  from  Knoxville  to  Loudon  and  Cleveland.  4 

A  oouncil  of  war  was  beld  b/  Gen.  Bragg  at  Lafayette,  on  the  IStb, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  advance  towards  Chattanooga,  and  attack  the  enemy 
wherever  he  could  be  found.  By  the  19th  he  had  moved  his  army  by 
divisions,  and  crossed  it  at  several  fords  of  the  Cliickamauga,  and  bridges 
north  of  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mills.  Longstreet  had  reached  Kinggold  in 
the  afternoon  of  tlie  same  day.  The  reinforcements  wluoh  he  brought 
were  five  brigades  of  his  corps,  about  five  thousand  effective  infantry  and 
no  artillery.  It  was  contemplated  by  Gen.  Bragg  to  make  a  flank  move- 
ment, and  turn  the  eneuiy's  left,  so  as  to  get  his  forces  between  him  and 
Chattanooga,  and  thus  cut  pff  his  retreat,  believing  that  the  main  force  of 
the  enemy  was  at  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mills,  and  upOn  which  he  had  intend- 
ed to  move.  But  he  was  anticipated ;  and  as  he  was  preparing  for  the 
movement  the  enemy  commenced  a  counter-attack,  Thomas'  corps  making 
a  desperate  effort  to  turn  the  right  wing  of  the  Confederates.  The  attack 
was  gallaiitly  met  by  Walker's  division,  whose  troops  broke  through  two 
lines,  and  captured  two  batteries.  But  the  enemy  was  largely  reiuforced 
here,  and  hurrying  forward  his  multiplied  numbers  to  recover  his  lost 
ground,  when  Cheatham,  who  had  been  in  reserve,  moved  forward  with 
his  veterans,  and  met  the  shock  of  battle.  It  was  a  terrible,  doubtful,  and 
long  encounter.  Our  lines  wavered  before  the  desperate  struggle  of  the 
enemy,  and  for  three  hours  the  fight  was  kept  up  with  varied  success. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  Cleburne — **the  Stonewall  Jackson  of  the 
West " — who  commanded  a  division  in  Hill's  corps,  passed  to  the  front 
over  the  bloody  ground  that  had  been  so  stubbornly  contested  by  Cheat- 
ham, charging  the  enemy  up  to  the  very  breastworks.  A  crashing  fire 
of  musketry  fi*om  the  enemy  made  Cleburne's  men  reel,  when  forward 
dashed  his  batteries,  and  opened  a  terrific  fire  on  the  enemy's  works,  wliile 
the  division  charged  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  enemy  recoiled,  and 
were  driven  half  a  mile  from  their  line  of  battle. 

That  night  the  Confederate  troops  slept  on  the  field  surrounded  by  the 
dead.  No  cheerful  fire  dispelled  the  gloom,  and  profound  silence  brooded 
over  the  field  of  carnage. 

The  proper  commanders  were  summoned  by  Gen.  Bragg,  and  received 
specific  information  and  instructions  touching  die  disposition  of  the  troops 
for  the  grand  and  decisive  action  of  the  next  day.  The  whole  ibrcc  was 
divided  for  the  next  morning  into  two  commands,  and  assigned  to  the  two 
aenior  Lient.-GeneralB,  Longstreet  and  Polk:  the  former  on  the  left, 
where  all  his  own  troops  were  stationed,  the  latter  continuing  his  command 
of  tl>e  right.  Lieut.-Gen.  Longstreet  reached  Gen.  Bragg's  headquarters 
about  11  p.  M.,  and  immediately  received  his  instructions.  After  a  fe^ 
hours'  rest,  he  moved  at  daylight  to  his  line  just  in  front  of  Bragg's  posi- 
29 
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tion.  Lieut.-G'eii.  Folk  was  ordered  td  assail  the  enemy  on  the  extreme 
right  at  day-dawn  on  the  20th,  and  to  take  np  the  attack  in  succesflion 
rapidly  to  the  left.  The  left  wing  was  to  await  the  attack  by  the  right, 
take  it  np  promptly  when  made,  and  the  whole  line  was  then  to  be 
pushed  vigorously  and  persistently  against  the  enemy  throughout  its  extent 

At  dawn,  Oen.  Bragg  was  in  the  saddle,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  eager- 
ly listening  for  the  sound  of  Polk's  guns.  The  sun  rose,  and  was  mounting 
the  sky,  and  still  there  was  no  note  of  attack  from  the  right  wing.  Bragg 
chafed  with  impatience,  and  at  last  despatched  one  of  his  staff-officers, 
Maj.  Lee,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  Polk's  delay,  and  urge  him  to  a  prompt 
and  speedy  movement.  Oen.  Polk,  notwithstanding  his  clerical  antece- 
dents, was  noted  for  his  fondness  of  military  ostentation,  and  carried  a 
train  of  staff  officers  whose  numbers  and  superb  dress  were  the  occasions 
of  singular  remark.  Maj.  Lee  found  him  seated  at  a  comfortable  break- 
fast, surrounded  by  brilliantly  dressed  officers,  and  delivered  his  message 
with  military  bluntness  and  brevity.  Gen.  Polk  replied  that  he  had  or- 
dered Hill  to  open  the  action,  that  he  was  waiting  for  him,  and  he  added : 
"  Do  tell  Gen.  Bragg  that  my  heart  is  overflowing  with  anxiety  for  the 
attack— K)verflowing  with  anxiety,  sir."  Maj.  Lee  returned  to  the  com- 
manding-general, and  reported  the  reply  literally.  Bragg  uttered  a  terri- 
ble exclamation,  in  which  Polk,  Hill,  and  all  his  generals  were  included.^ 
'^  Maj.  Lee,"  he  cried,  ^^  ride  along  the  line,  and  order  eoery  ccvptaJm  to  take 
his  men  instantly  into  action."  In  fifteen  minutes  the  battle  was  joined ; 
but  tliree  hours  of  valuable  time  had  been  lost,  in  which  Rosecrans  was 
desperately  busy  in  strengthening  his  position. 

It  was  10  o'clock  when  the  battle  opened  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Con- 
federates, and  the  command  ^^  forward  "  ran  down  their  ranks.  Breckin- 
ridge moved  forward  with  his  division,  but,  after  a  severe  contest,  was 
pressed  back.  Had  the  reserve  ordered  forward  to  Breckinridge's  support 
come  up  in  time,  the  enemy's  position  might  have  been  carried,  and  pre- 
vented the  conflict  of  the  afternoon.  As  it  was,  notwithstanding  the  par- 
tial repulse,  several  pieces  of  artillery  were  captured  and  a  large  number 
of  prisoners. 

At  the  same  time  each  succeeding  division  to  the  left  gradually  be- 
came engaged  with  the  enemy,  extending  to  Longstreet's  wing.  Walker's 
division  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Breckinridge,  and,  after  an  engagement 
of  half  an  hour,  was  also  compelled  to  retire  under  the  severe  fire  of 
the  enemy.  The  gallant  Tennesseans,  under  Cheatham,  then  advanced  to 
the  relief  of  Walker,  but  even  they  wavered  and  fell  back  under  the  ter- 
rible fire  of  the  enemy.  Cleburne's  division,  which  had  several  times 
gallantly  charged  the  enemy,  had  also  been  checked,  and  Stuart's  division, 
occupying  the  centre  and  left  of  our  line,  detached  from  Bnckner's  oorpS| 
had  recoiled  before  the  enemy. 
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About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Qen.  Longstreet  asked  Gen 
Bragg  for  some  of  the  troops  of  the  right  wing,  but  was  informed  by  him 
that  they  had  been  beaten  back  so  badly  that  they  could  be  of  no  service. 
Longstreet  had  but  one  division  that  had  not  been  engaged,  and  hesitated 
to  venture  to  piit  it  in,  as  the  distress  upon  the  Confederate  right  seemed 
to  be  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  enemy  upon  his  right.  He  therefore 
concluded  to  hold  Preston's  division  for  the  time,  and  urge  on  to  renewed 
efforts  the  brave  men  who  had  already  been  engaged  many  hours.  The 
enemy  had  obtained  some  heights  near  the  Crawfish  Spring  Eoad,  and 
strong  ground  upon  which  to  rally.  Here  he  gathered  most  of  his  broken 
forces,  and  reinforced  them.  After  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  Johnson 
and  Hindman  gained  the  heights.  Kershaw  made  a  handsome  attack  upon 
the  heights,  simultaneously  with  Johnson  and  Hindman,  but  was  not 
strong  enough  for  the  work.  It  was  evident  that  with  this  position  gained 
Longstreet  would  be  complete  master  of  the  field.  He  therefore  ordered 
Gen.  Buckner  to  move  Preston  forward.  Before  this,  however,  Gen. 
Buckner  had  established  a  battery  of  twelve  guns,  raking  down  the  enemy's 
line  which  opposed  our  right  wing,  and  at  the  same  time  iiaving  fine  play 
upon  any  force  that  might  attempt  to  reinforce  the  hill  that  he  was  about 
to  attack.  Gen.  Stewart,  of  his  corps,  was  also  ordered  to  move  against 
any  such  force  in  flank.  The  combination  was  well-timed  and  arranged. 
Preston  dashed  gallantly  at  the  hill.  Stewart  flanked  a  reinforcing  col- 
umn, and  captured  a  large  portion  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  tlie  fire  of  the 
battery  struck  snch  terrour  into  a  heavy  force  close  under  it,  that  tliere 
were  taken  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  Preston's  assault,  though  not  a 
complete  success  at  the  onset,  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  opera- 
tions, crippled  tlie  enemy  so  badly  that  his  ranks  were  badly  broken,  and 
by  a  flank  movement  and  another  advance  the  heights  were  gained.  These 
reinforcements  were  the  enemy's  last  or  reserve  corps,  and  a  part  also  of 
the  line  that  had  been  opposing  our  right  wing  during  the  morning.  The 
enemy  broke  up  in  great  confusion  along  Longstreet's  iront,  and,  about 
the  same  time,  the  right  wing  made  a  gallant  dash,  and  gained  the  line 
that  had  'been  held  so  long  and  obstinately  against  it.  A  simultaneous 
and  continuous  shout  from  the  two  wings  announced  our  success  complete. 
The  enemy  had  fought  every  man  that  he  had,  and  every  one  had  been  in 
turn  beaten.  The  day  had  been  certainly  saved  by  Longstreet ;  but  it  is 
but  justice  to  add  that  his  masterly  manoeuvre  was  followed  up,  and  com- 
pleted by  Gen.  Polk,  and  that  it  was  under  their  combined  attack  that  the 
enemy  at  last  gave  up  the  field. 

The  enemy  was  totally  routed  from  right,  left,  and  centre,  and  was  in 
full  retreat  to  Chattanooga,  night  alone  preventing  ftirther  pursuit.  Poll's 
wing  captured  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  and  Longstreet's  twenty- 
one,  making  forty-nine  pieces  of  cannon,  both  wings  taking  nearly  an 
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equtl  nnmber  of  priBMers^  ftmonnting  to  OTor  eight  thousano,  with  fifteen 
tltousand  crfeand  of  ftrms,  and  forly  stands  of  regimeDtal  colours.  The 
enemj^i  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  conld  not  have  been  less 
than  twenty  thoitsand.  Oar  own  loss  was  heavy,  and  was  computed  by 
Qen.  Bragg  as  ^^  two-fifths  of  his  army."  The  enen.y  was  known  to  have 
had  all  his  available  force  on  the  field,  including  his  reserve,  with  a  por* 
tion  of  Bumside's  corps,  numbering  not  less  than  eighty  thousand,  while 
OUT  force  was  not  fifty  tiiousand.  Notching  was  more  brilliant  in  all  of 
Napoleon's  Italian  campaigns.  Chickamauga  was  equally  as  desperate  aa 
die  battle  of  Areola ;  but  it  was  productive  of  no  decisive  results,  and  we 
flball  see  that  it  was  followed,  as  many  another  brilliant  victory  of  die 
Oonf^erates,  by  almost  immediate  consequences  of  disaster. 
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MATI8M  AND  YANITT  OF  THB  OONFBDBBATB  PBBBIDBNT.'-r^MUNT  DEISBMINBB  TO  TAKE  THB 
OFFBNMTB.— THB  BATTLB  OF  MUSIONABT  BIDGB. — ^BXTBAOBDINABT  STBENOTR  OF  IBB  OOlf- 
FBDBBATB  POSITION. — TWO  ATTA0K8  BEPULSBD, — GENBBAL  ADTANCB  OW  THB  IXDBBAL 
LINES  TO  THB  OBEBT  OF  MIS8I0NABT  BIDGB. — ^AUDACITY  OF  THE  MOYEMBNT. — ^BAD  OONDUOT 
OF  THE  OONFEDEBATE  TBOOP8. — ^A  SHAMEFUL  PANIC^OAUBEB  OF  THB  BZTBAOBDINANT 
MIBOONDUOT  OF  BBA0G*8  ABMT. — IT  FALLS  BACK  TO  DALTON. — ^LONGSTBETT^  BZPEDITXON 
AGAINST  KN0ZyiLLB.-^HI8  PUBSUIT  OF  BUBNSIDB. — HIS  UNSUOOBSBfVL  ASSAULT  ON  FOBOT 
SA9DBBS  AT  KNOZYILLB. — HE  BBTBBAT8  TO  B0GEB8YILLB,  IS  OUT  OFF  FBOM  YIBOINIA, 
AND  SPNNDS  THB  WINTEB  IN  NOBTB-BASTBBN  TBNNBBSBE.-  0P8BATI0NB  IN  YIBOINIA  IN 
THE  FAIX  OF  Iflft— LEE  ATTEMPTS  TO  FLANK  MEADE  AND  GET  BBTWEBN  HIM  AND  WASH- 
INGTON.— AN  BXTBAOBDINABT  ADYENTUBB  OF  BTUABT's  OAYALBT. — MEADE  BETBBATB  TO 
AND  BBTOITD  BULL  BUN. — ^FAILUBB  OF  LEB^B  FLANK  MOVEMENT. — INCIDENTS  OF  SUCCE8B 
FOB  Tmi  00NFBDBBATE8. — LEE  BETIBES  TO  THE  BAPPAHANNOOK. — ^AFPAIB  OF  BAPPAHAN- 
NOOK  BBIDGB.— -AFVAIB  OF  OBBMANIA  FOBD.— DEBULTOBT  OPBBATION8  BBTWBBN  LBB^S 
UNBS  AND  BAST  TSBNBSSBB.— AYBBILL's  BAID. — OUISB  OF  TVB  CAMPAIGN  OF  ISBI  IN 
YIBGINXA. 

Thk  morning  after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Oen.  Bragg  stopped  at 
tlio  bivoaac  of  Longstreet,  and  asked  his  views  aa  to  fature  moYement6.i 
Sen.  Longstreet  suggested  crossing  the  riyer  above  Obattanooga,  so  as 
to  make  ourselves  sufficiently  felt  on  the  enemy's  rear,  as  to  force  his  evacu- 
ation of  Chattanooga — indeed,  force  him  back  upon  Nashville,  and,  if  we 
should  find  our  transportation  inadequate  for  a  continuance  of  this  move- 
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ment,  to  follow  up  the  railroad  to  Enoxville,  destroy  Bamside,  and  from 
tl^ere  tlireateu  the  enemy ^8  railroad  communication  in  rear  of  ]!)ashville. 

The  reasons  which  induced  Gen.  Bragg  to  decline  this  plan  of  cam- 
paign were  detailed  in  a  report  to  the  War  Department  at  Kichmond,  in 
which  he  wrote :  "  The  suggestion  of  a  movement  by  our  right,  imme- 
diately after  the  battle,  to  the  north  of  the  Tennessee,  and  thence  upon 
Nashville,  requires  notice  only  because  it  will  find  a  place  on  the  files  of 
the  Department  Such  a  movement  was  utterly  impossible  for  wjmt  of 
transportation.  Nearly  half  our  army  consisted  of  reinforcements  just  be- 
fore the  battle,  without  a  wagon  or  an  artillery  horse,  and  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  a  third  of  the  artillery  horses  on  the  field  had  been  lost.  The  rail- 
road bridges,  too,  had  been  destroyed  to  a  point  south  of  Rin^old,  and  on 
all  the  road  from  Cleveland  to  Knozville.  To  these  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties were  added  the  entire  absence  of  means  to  cross  the  river,  except 
by  fording  at  a  few  precarious  points  too  deep  for  artillery,  and  the  well- 
known  danger  of  sudden  rises,  by  which  all  communication  would  be  cut 
off,  a  contingency  which  did  actually  happen  a  few  days  after  the  visionary 
scheme  was  proposed.  But  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  proposition 
was  its  entire  want  of  military  propriety.  It  abandoned  to  the  enemy  oar 
entire  line  of  communication,  and  laid  open  to  him  our  depots  of  supplies, 
whilst  it  placed  us  with  a  greatly  inferiour  force  beyond  a  difficult  and,  at 
tiuies.  impassable  river,  in  a  country  affording  no  subsistence  to  men  or 
animals.  It  also  left  open  to  the  enemy,  at  a  distance  of  only  ten  miles, 
our  battle-field,  with  thousands  of  our  wounded  and  his  own  and  all  the 
trophies  and  supplies  we  had  won.  All  this  was  to  be  risked  and  given 
up  for  what  ?  To  gain  the  enemy's  rear,  and  cut  him  off  from  his  depot 
of  supplies  by  the  route  over  the  mountains,  when  the  very  movement 
abandoned  to  his  unmolested  use  the  better  and  more  practicable  route  of 
half  the  length  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  ....  Our  supplies 
of  all  kinds  were  greatly  reduced,  the  railroad  having  been  constantly  oc- 
cupied in  transporting  troops,  prisoners,  and  our  wounded,  and  the  bridges 
having  been  destroyed  to  a  point  two  miles  south  of  Binggold.  These 
supplies  were  ordered  to  be  replenished,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  that 
we  could  be  subsisted,  the  army  was  moved  forward  to  seize  and  hold  the 
only  communication  the  enemy  had  with  his  supplies  in  the  rear.  His 
important  road,  and  the  shortest  by  half  to  his  depot  at  Bridgeport,  lay 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Tennessee.  The  holding  of  this  all-important 
route  was  confided  to  Lieut.-Gen.  Longstreet's  command,  and  its  posses- 
sion forced  the  enemy  to  a  road  double  the  length,  over  two  ranges  of 
mountains,  by  wagon  transportation.  At  the  same  time,  our  cavalry,  in 
large  force,  was  thrown  across  the  river  to  operate  on  this  long  and  difficult 
route.  These  dispositions,  faithfully  sustained,  ensured  the  enemy's  speedy 
evacuation  of  Chattanooga  for  want  of  food  and  forage.    Possessed  of  the 
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fihorteBt  road  his  depot  and  the  one  by  which  reinforcements  must  reach  him, 
voe  hM  him  at  our  mercy ^(md  hi$  destrncUonwascnUyaqv^umofUme?^ 

This  was  a  bold  statement  of  Bragg ;  bat  it  seemed  that  for  once  a  least 
Ilia  swollen  boasts  were  to  be  realized,  and  the  enemy  at  Chattanooga 
starved  into  surrender.  Starvation  or  retreat  stared  in  the  ftu^  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland ;  its  supplies  had  to  be  dragged  for  sixty  miles 
across  the  country  and  over  abominable  roads  ;  and  even  if  it  ventured  on 
retreat,  it  would  have  to  abandon  its  ar.til]ery  and  most  of  its  maierid.  At 
this  critical  period,  Gen.  Sosecrans  was  relieved.  Gen.  Thomas  succeeding 
him  ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards.  Gen.  Grant  arrived,  having  been  placed 
in  command  of  a  military  division,  composed  of  the  departments  of  the 
Ohio,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee,  in  which  were  the  annies  of  Gens. 
Bumside,  Thomas,  and  Sherman. 

It  was  the  first  task  of  Grant  to  relieve  Thomas  in  dnattanooga.  Bein* 
forced  by  Hooker  with  two  corps,  it  was  decided  that  this  force  should  cross 
the  Tennessee  River  at  Bridgeport,  making  a  lodgment  on  the  south  side 
of  it,  three  miles  below  where  Lookout  Mountain  abuts  on  the  river — ^this 
movement  being  intended  to  open  navigation  to  the  ferry,  thus  shortening 
land  transportation,  and  securing  certain  supplies  to  the  Federal  army. 

Fanr  thousand  men  were  detailed  to  execute  this  movement.  Fifty 
pontoons,  carrying  twelve  hundred  men,  were  floated  on  the  night  of  the 
26th  October  down  the  river,  passing  three  miles  in  front  of  Longbtreet's 
pickets,  without  drawing  their  attention.  The  alarm  was  not  given  until 
the  enemy  attempted  a  landing  at  the  ferry  ;  and  another  body  of  three 
thousand  Federals,  who  had  marched  down  to  a  concealed  camp  opposite, 
being  quickly  ferried  across,  the  Confederates  were,  forced  back  and  com- 
peUed  to  retreat  to  Lookout  Mountain.  In  less  than  forty  hours  a  whole 
corps  of  the  enemy  was  across  the  river.  A  portion  of  this  force  halted  in 
a  position  plainly  visible  from  Lookout  Mountain  ;  and  a  night  attack  on 
the  29th  October  was  planned  upon  it  by  Longstreet,  who  hoped  by  a  sur- 
prise to  frustrate  the  entire  movement,  and  to  capture  the  whole  of  Hook* 
er's  wagon  train.  The  attack  failed  from  insufficient  force ;  it  was  made 
with  only  six  Confederate  regiments,  and  was  withdrawn  after  three  hours' 
fighting  with  considerable  loss.  Grant's  lodgment  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Tennessee  was  now  assured ;  he  was  in  firm  possession  of  the  new  lines 
of  communication  ;  he  had  attained  all  the  results  he  had  anticipated ;  and 
his  relief  of  Chattanooga  was  now  to  be  taken  as  an  accomplished  fact. 

But  although  the  Federal  army  near  Chattanooga  had  now  no  fears  of 
'  itarvation  or  retreat.  Grant  hesitated  to  assume  the  offensive  against  the 
strong  positions  in  his  front.  Gen.  Sherman  had  been  ordered  from  the 
r^on  of  the  Mississippi  with  four  divisions ;  but  before  his  arrival,  Grant 
obtained  the  astounding  news  that  Longstreet,  with  eleven  thousand  in- 
fimtry,  had  been  detached  from  Bragg's  front  (although  the  Confederates 
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w^re  in  momentarj  expectatioa  of  battle,  aljieadj  oyennatched  bj  niiiii> 
bers,  and  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  drawing  reinforcements  from  every 
quarter),  and  that  thia  veteran  commander,  with  the  best  part  of  the  army, 
had  gone  to  Knoxville  to  attack  Bomside,  and  with  the  visionary  project 
of  regaining  East  Tennessee,  and  perhaps  throngh  its  gateways  again  peo- 
etrating  Kentucky,  and  making  the  battle-ground  of  the  Confederacy  in 
this  impossible  country. 

This  extraordinary  military  movement  was  the  work  of  PresidoBt 
Davis,  who  seems,  indeed,  to  have  had  a  singular  fondness  for  erratic  cant- 
paigns.  His  visits  to  every  battle-field  of  the  Confederacy  were  ominouB. 
He  disturbed  the  plans  of  his  generals ;  his  military  conceit  led  him  into 
the  wildest  schemes ;  and  so  much  did  he  fear  that  the  public  would  not 
ascribe  to  him  the  hoped-for  results  of  the  visionary  project,  that  his  van- 
ity invariably  divulged  it,  and  successes  were  foretold  in  public  speeches 
with  such  boastful  plainness,  as  to  put  the  enemy  on  ins  guard  and  inform 
him  of  the  geneml  nature  of  the  enterprise.  On  the  12th  October  Presi- 
dent Davis  visited  the  field  of  Chickamauga.  He  planned  the  expedition 
against  Knoxville.  He  was  in  furious  love  with  the  extraordinary  de- 
sign, and  in  a  public  address  to  the  army  he  could  not  resist  tlie  temptar 
tion  of  announcing  that  '^  the  gre^qn  fields  of  Tennessee  wonld  shortly  again 
be  theirs." 

The  announcement  of  this  enterprise  alone  remained  to  determine 
Grant  to  attack.  Bnrnside  was  instructed  to  lure  Longstreet  to  Enox- 
ville,  and  retire  within  his  fortifications,  where  he  could  stand  a  protracted 
siege.  Lookout  Mountain  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Confederates,  and 
Bragg  had  moved  his  troops  up  to  the  top  of  Missionary  Ridge. 
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On  the  25th  November,  the  enemy  prepared  for  the  grand  assault, 
Sherman's  force  having  come  up,  and  occupied  the  northern  extremity  of 
Missionary  Ridge.  Hooker  had  scaled  the  rugged  height  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  and  the  Federal  forces  maintained  an  unbroken  line,  with  open 
communications,  from  the  north  end  of  this  dizzy  eminence,  through  Cheat 
Valley,  to  the  north  end  of  Missionary  Ridge.  There  were  more  than 
eighty  thousand  veteran  troops  in  this  formidable  line.  The  Confederate 
army,  numbering  not  half  so  many,  had  yet  a  position  that  should  haro 
decider!  the  day.  They  held  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  from  McFarlan's  Gap 
almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chickamauga ;  the  position  was  foar  to  six 
hundred  feet  in  elevation  ;  and  it  had  been  strengthened  by  breastworks 
wherever  the  ascent  was  easy.    The  position  was  such  that  the  enemy  was 
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exposed  to  an  artillery  fire  while  in  the  plain,  and  to  the  infantry  fire  when 
he  attempted  the  ascent  of  the  hill  or  mountain. 

The  right  wing  of  the  OonfederateB  was  held  by  Hardee,  with  the  divi- 
aions  of  Glebume,  Walker,  Cheatham,  and  Stevenson.  Breckinridge  com- 
manded  on  the  left  his  old  diyision,  Stewart's,  and  part  of  Buckner's  and 
Hindman's.  The  enemy's  first  assault  waa  made  upon  Hardee,  who  re- 
pulsed it  with  great  slaughter.  The  attack  was  made  here  by  Sherman, 
and  his  bleeding  columns  sta^ered  on  the  hill.  A  second  attack  on  tlie 
Oonfedcrate  left  wing  was  ordered  at  noon,  and  repulsed.  It  was  late,  in 
the  afternoon,  when,  with  an  audacity  wholly  unexpected,  Grant  ordered 
a  general  advance  of  his  lines  to  tlie  crest  of  Missionary  Bidge.  As  the 
Federal  columns  moved  up  at  a  rapid  rate,  in  face  of  the  batteries,  whose  ill- 
directed  and  purposeless  fire  did  not  serve  to  check  them,  a  brigade  in  the 
CSonfederate  centre  gave  way,  and  in  a  few  moments,  what  had  been  a  regular 
and  rigorous  battle,  became  a  diegracefiil  panic  and  an  unmitigated  rout. 
Never  was  a  victory  plucked  so  easily  from  a  position  'so  strong.  Ayail- 
ing  himself  of  the  first  gap  in  the  Confederate  line,  the  enemy  turned  upon 
their  fianks,  and  poured  into  them  a  terrible  enfilading  fire,  that  scattered 
them  in  confusion.  The  day  was  shamefully  lost.  Gen.  Brag^  attempted 
to  rally  the  broken  troops ;  he  advanced  into  the  fire,  and  exclaimed, 
^  Here  is  your  commander,"  and  was  answered  with  the  derisive  shouts  of  . 
an  absurd  catch-phrase  in  the  army,  "  Here's  your  mule." 

An  army  notoriously  lacking  confidence  in  their  commander ;  made 
weak  and  suspicious  by  the  detachment  from  it  of  Longstreet^s  veteran 
divisions ;  and  utterly  demoralized  by  one  of  Bragg's  freaks  of  organiza- 
tion before  the  battle,  in  shuffling  over  all  the  commands,  and  putting  the 
men  nnder  new  officers,  abandoned  positions  of  great  strength  ;  broke  into 
a  disorderly  retreat  from  a  line  which  might  easily  have  been  held  against 
twice  their  numbers ;  and  gave  to  the  Confederacy  what  President  Davis 
rnwillingly  pronounced  "  the  mortification  of  the  first  defeat  that  had  re- 
raited  fi-om  misconduct  by  the  troops." 

He  consequence  of  this  disaster  was  that  Gen.  Bragg  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  all  of  his  strong  positions  on  Lookout  Mountain,  Chattanooga 
Yalley,  and  Missionary  Ridge,  and  finally  retired  with  his  whole  army  to 
a  position  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  the  rear.  His  army  was  put  in 
motion  on  the  road  to  Ringgold,  and  thence  to  Dalton.  Grant  claimed 
as  the  fhiits  of  his  victory  seven  thousand  prisoners,  and  forty-seven  pieoea 
of  artillery. 


lokostbebt's  EXPEDmoir  AOAnrer  KKoxviLLai 
We  haye  seen  that  in  the  beginning  of  November  Lone;street  had  been 
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despatched  by  Bragg  up  the  valley  towards  Enoxville,  where  BHraride 
was  operating.  A  part  of  the  army  of  the  latter  lay  at  LotLdon,  where 
LoQgstreet  first  struck  and  drove  the  enemy,  capturing  at  Lenoir  Station 
a  train  of  eighty-five  wagons,  many  of  them  loaded  with  valuable  medical 
stores.  At  Bean  Station  lie  captured  thirty  wagons,  a  quantity  of  forage, 
and  some  horses ;  and  in  the  Clinch  Valley,  forty  other  wagons,  ladeb 
with  sugar  and  coffee.  Bm*nside  continued  to  fall  back  upon  KnoxviUe, 
but  was  overtaken  at  Campbell's  Station  on  the  16th  of  November.  Here 
he  was  severely  pressed  by  Longstreet,  who  hoped  to  break  the  retreat 
into  a  rout  A  running  fight  of  two  miles  ensued,  and  Bumside  reached 
Knoxville  at  daylight  the  next  morning ;  Longstreet  advancing,  and  laying 
regular  siege  to  the  place. 

But  while  he  was  investing  the  place,  news  came  of  the  great  disaster 
at  Missionary  Bidge,  and  Longstreet,  well  understanding  that  Grant  would 
now  detach  a  column  to  relieve  Knoxville,  saw  the  necessity  of  quick 
work,  and  determined  to  risk  an  assault  upon  the  place.  On  a  hill  near 
the  Kingston  road  was  a  work,  called  Fort  Sanders,  which  commanded 
the  approaches  to  the  town.  It  was  a  very  strong  work,  and  in  front  of  it 
were  felled  trees,  with  the  tops  turning  in  all  directions,  and  making  an 
almost  impassable  mass  of  brush  and  timber.  A  space  around  the  fort  was 
cleared,  and  the  ditch  in  front  was  about  ten  feet  deep,  with  the  parapet 
nearly  twenty  feet  high. 

In  the  morning  of  the  29th  November,  the  assaulting  column,  conmst- 
ing  of  three  brigades  of  McLaw's  division,  moved  up  tlie  slope,  and  was 
met  by  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  which  fearfulUy  mowed  down  the  advancing 
soldiers.  Still  onward  they  pushed,  struggling  through  the  network  of 
fallen  timber  and  other  devices  laid  down  to  impede  them.  But,  the  in- 
tricate passage  by  which  they  had  to  mount,  was  too  difficult  for  them 
easily  to  master.  The  foremost  parties  stumbled  and  fell  over  each  other 
in  confusion ;  at  the  same  time  the  enemy's  fire  poured  fiercer  and  fiercer 
on  their  heads.  The  embrasures  of  the  fort,  and  the  whole  line  of  the 
parapet  blazed  forth  at  once.  Nevertheless,  this  did  not  effectually  stop 
the  advance.  Pushing  on  over  every  obstacle,  they  soon  reached  within  pia- 
tol-shot  of  the  fort ;  then,  suddenly,  the  enemy's  guns  launched  forth  fix>m 
every  quarter,  and  the  Confederate  line  was  shattered.  Some,  however, 
managed  to  spring  into  the  ditch,  and  clamber  up  the  glacis,  planting  their 
fiag  almost  side  by  side  with  the  Federal  colours.  They  were  not  sup- 
ported, however,  by  the  rest  of  the  charging  colunm  ;  and  the  attack  was 
withdrawn  after  a  loss  of  some  seven  hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners. 

The  assault  having  failed,  and  news  of  Sherman's  approach  from  Chat- 
tanooga reaching  him,  Longstreet  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  occupy  a  new  line  of  operations.    He  retreated  towards  Rat* 
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ledge  np  the  yalloj,  pursued  by  the  combined  forces  of  Bomside  and  Sher- 
man. On  the  13di  December,  he  reached  Bean  Station,  where,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  enemy,  he  turned  and  attacked  Iiis  advance,  driving  him 
back  to  Kussellville.  Having  shaken  off  the  enemy  here,  Longstreet  pro* 
ceeded  to  take  a  position  in  Northeastern  Tennessee,  establishing  his  head- 
quarters at  Kogersville.  He  had  hoped  to  find  his  raihroad  communica- 
tions with  Virginia  opes  ;  but  at  this  time  AverilFs  raid  bad  cut  the  rail- 
road, compelling  Longstreet  to  fall  back  upon  his  own  resources,  and  com- 
pletely isolating  him  in  a  wild  and  difficult  country.  The  weathei  was 
bitterly  cold ;  the  mountains  were  covered  with  snow ;  more  than  half  of 
the  men  were  barefooted ;  and  the  cavalry  was  engaged  in  daily  skir- 
mishes with  the  enemy,  while  gleaning  supplies  east  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Cumberland  Gap  to  Qeveland.  •  In  February,  1864,  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  Virginia  were  repaired ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  rigour  of 
winter  broke  that  the  hardy  soldiers  under  Longstreet  united  again  with 
Gen,  Lee  in  Virginia,  and  were  on  the  old  ground  about  Gordonsville. 
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While  such  was  the  train  of  disaster  that  followed  the  brilliant  but  ill- 
starred  victory  of  Chickamauga,  the  record  of  the  operations  of  the  Array 
of  Northern  Virginia  was  comparatively  slight,  and  afforded  but  little 
compensation  with  reference  to  the  general  fortunes  of  the  war.  From 
July  until  October,  Oteai.  Lee  quietly  rested  on  the  ilapidan,  without  any 
incident  beyond  a  grand  review  of  his  army.  Longstreet  had  been  de- 
tached from  him ;  Meade  had  lost  two  corps  under  Hooker,  which  had 
been  sent  to  balance  the  Confederate  reinforcement  on  the  Tennessee  lines ; 
and  the  two  armies,  thns  diminished,  continued  to  watch  each  other,  until 
the  public.  North  and  South,  became  anxious  and  clamorous  for  fresh 
struggles  and  a  new  excitement. 

That  excitement  was  suddenly  given.  In  October,  Gen.  Lee  prepared 
to  put  into  execution  a  campaign,  which  promised  the  most  brilliant  re- 
sults, as  its  ultimate  object  appears  to  have  been  to  flank  Meade,  and  get 
between  the  enemy  and  Washington.  The  movement  commenced  on  the 
9th  October,  when  Gen.  Lee  with  a  portion  of  his  command  crossed  the 
river,  and  by  circuitous  and  concealed  roads  contrived  to  get  up  near  Cul- 
pepper without  notice  of  the  enemy.  A  cavalry  division  and  a  detach* 
ment  of  infantry  under  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  remained  to  hold  the  lines  south 
of  the  Eapidan  and  to  make  a  show  of  force  there  to  deceive  the  enemy ; 
while  Gen.  Stuart  advanced  with  Hampton's  division  to  protect  from  ob- 
servation the  flank  of  the  army  then  moving  towards  Madison  Court- 
Ilouse. 
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On  the  11th  the  bulk  of  the  Oonfedarate  army  was  at  Calpepper ;  tlie 
oommand  of  Gen.  Fitzhngh  Lee,  uniting  with  that  of  Stuart,  quickly  fol- 
lowed; and  Lee  had  now  so  mancBUvred  tiiat  he  had  actually  turned 
Meade's  flank.  But  unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the  movement,  the 
Federal  commander  had  taken  timely  alarm  ;  he  had  crossed  the  Bappa- 
hannock,  and  was  rapidly  retreating  along  the  line  of  railroad  running  tt 
Alexandria.  v 

On  the  12th,  Lee  arrived  on  the  Bappahannook,  at  Warrenton  Springs, 
after  a  skirmish  with  the  Federal  cavidry  at  Jefferaonton.  That  nighti 
Qen.  Stuart  pushed  on  to  Warrenton*  He  had  guarded  the  flank  of  tbe 
anny,  driven  off  the  enemy's  forces  every  where,  and  performed  invaluable 
service.  The  next  day  the  army  pushed  on,  the  cavalry  now  in  advaaca 
Meade's  army  was  at  this  time  across  the  Rappahannock,  and  believed  to 
have  halted  at  Warrenton  Junction,  and  between  that  point  and  Catlett's 
Station.  Two  thousand  cavalry  were  sent  down  from  Warrenton  to  reoon* 
noitre  in  the  direction  of  Catlett's.  On  arriving  near  the  latter  place,  they 
found  the  enemy  were  moving  heavy  columns  of  infantry  along  the  rail- 
road towards  Manassas ;  and  they  thereupon  immediately  turned  to  re- 
trace their  steps  toward  Warrenton ;  but  on  reaching  a  road  which  crossed 
their  route,  leading  from  Warrenton  Junction  to  Manassas,  they  found 
that  the  enemy  were  also  moving  infantry  ^  large  masses  along  this  road. 
They  were  thus  completely  hemmed  in.  Nodiing  remained  but  to  '^  lay 
low,"  in  camp  parlance,  within  a  distance  of  the  enemy  where  every  word 
of  command  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

The  body  of  Confederate  cavalry  was  concealed  in  a  thicket  of  pines. 
The  accidental  discharge  of  a  fire-arm,  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  the  rattling 
of  an  artillery  chain,  would  have  discovered  them  to  the  enemy.  The 
night  was  passed  in  fearful  suspense.  Stuart  gave  his  officers  and  men  to 
understand  that  surrender  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  but  that  the  enemy 
was  to  be  fought  to  the  last.  A  council  of  war  having  been  called,  it  was 
resolved,  as  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  to 
desert  the  nine  pieces  of  horse  artillery,  and  for  the  cavalry  in  six  columns 
to  endeavour  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy.  But  after  some  reflec- 
tion, Stuart  resolved  not  to  do  this.  At  daybreak  the  rear-guard  of  tbe 
enemy  were  seen  in  camp  cooking  their  breakfasts,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant.  Gen.  Stuart  had  sent  several  scouts  on  foot  through  the  enemy's 
lines  to  announce  his  situation  to  Gen.  Lee.  He  ordered  them  to  put  on 
infaiitry  knapsacks,  and,  shouldering  muskets,  to  advance  in  the  darkness 
to  the  road,  fall  into  the  enemy's  column,  and,  crossing  it,  to  make  their 
way  to  Warrenton,  and  say  to  Gen.  Lee  that  he  was  surrounded,  and  he 
"  must  send  some  of  his  people  to  help  hi!n  out."  Three  of  the  scouts 
reached  Warrenton  in  safety. 

Tlie  last  division  of  tlie  enemy  halted  and  bivouacked  opposite  Stuart 
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•ad  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  jarda  of  his  position — so  close  that  he 
could  hear  the  Federal  cavalrym^Ei  pouring  ont  oats  to  feed  their  horses. 
Daring  the  night  two  of  Meade's  staff  straggled  into  his  lines,  and  were 
taken  prisoners.  At  daylight  next  morning,  Stuart  was  informed  bj  the 
cracking  of  skirmishers'  muskets,  that  Lee  had  received  his  message,  and 
was  sending  ^^  some  of  his  people  ^  to  help  him.  As  Lee's  advancing  col- 
umns attracted  the  enemy's  attention,  Stuart,  from  the  rear,  opened  on  them 
with  grape  and  canister.  The  enemy  was  much  disordered  by  the  cannon- 
ade from  so  unexpected  a  quarter,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion, 
Stnart  limbered  up  his  guns,  and,  with  cavalry  and  aiiillery,  dashed  through 
the  hostile  ranks,  and  rejoined  Qen.  Lee.  The  enemy  suffered  a  loss  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  killed  in  this  affair. 

Lee's  whole  army  was  reunited  at  Warrenton,  and  a  halt  was  made  to 
supply  the  troops  with  provisions.  On  the  14th,  he  again  pushed  on  in 
two  columns,  and,  by  different  roads  towards  Bristoe  Station,  where  the 
rear-guard  of  Meade,  under  Gan.  Warren,  was  attacked  by  the  advance  of 
Gren.  Hill.  As  Hill's  corps  approached  the  station,  what  appeared  to  be 
a  smaB  portion  of  the  enemy  was  disooy»*ed  behind  a  long  embankment 
of  the  railroad,  and  two  brigades  of  HetJi's  division  were  ordered  to  dis- 
lodge them.  A  severe  action  ensued,  in  which  Hill  was  repulsed,  with 
three  or  four  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  loss  of  five  pieces  of 
artillery! 

Before  the  main  body  of  Lee's  army  could  get  up  the  action  was  over , 
Meade  had  retreated  across  Broad  Kun ;  and  the  next  morning  was  re* 
ported  to  be  fortifying  beyond  Bull  Kun.  The  enemy  had  thus  been  forced 
back  to  the  old  battle-fields  around  Oentreville  and  Manassas.  Geo.  Lee 
deemed  it  unwise  to  continue  the  pursuit  further,  as  the  entrenchments 
around  Washington  and  Alexandria  rendered  it  impossible  to  turn  Meade's 
position ;  and  the  country  affording  no  subsistence  to  the  Confederate 
army,  while  the  enemy,  on  the  oth^  hand,  was  at  the  door  of  his  maga- 
rines,  it  returned  to  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock. 

The  flank  movement  had  failed  in  what  it  had  designed ;  but  it  was 
sccomipanied  with  a  considerable  success  in  the  Yalley  district ;  the  sum 
of  its  incidents  was  in  favour  of  the  Confederates,  and  its  visible  fruits 
were  large.  Qten.  Imboden,  who  commanded  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
had  been  left  to  guard  the  mountain  passes,  while  the  fiank  movement  and 
advance  of  Lee  was  in  progress.  He  not  only  peribrmed  this  service,  but 
on  the  18th  October,  pressed  on  to  Charlestown,  took  the  town  with  four 
hundred  and  thirty-four  prisoners,  and  brought  off  a  large  amount  of  eap 
tared  proi>erty. 

The  entire  movement  of  October  cost  tlje  Confederates  about  ono  thou- 
sand men.  Its  ft  nits  were  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  pris- 
3nerS|  including  forty-one  commissioned  oflicers.    The  railroad  was  do 
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Btrojed  from  Manassas  to  Bappahannock  Station ;  and  Gen.  Lee  having 
placed  his  troops  again  in  position,  on  both  sides  of  the  railway,  upon  the 
lino  of  the  Bappahannock,  £well  on  the  right,  Hill  npon  the  left,  and  the 
cavalry  protecting  each  flank,  qnietly  awaited  the  time  when  Meade,  re- 
pairing the  railroad,  should  again  advance  and  con&ont  him. 

On  the  6th  November  the  enemy  came  in  force  upon  Lee's  army  at 
Bappaliannock  Station  and  Kelly's  Ford.  'Sekr  the  latter  place  the  enemy 
crossed  the  river ;  and  Gen.  Bodes,  who  had  fallen  back  before  snperionr 
numbers,  was  reinforced  by  Johnson's  division.  To  meet  the  demonstra- 
tion at  tlie  bridge  near  which  Ewell's  corps  was  stationed,  Early's  division 
was  put  in  motion,  and  the  two  brigades  of  Hoke  and  Hayes  were  passed 
to  the  other  side,  to  hold  the  north  bank,  and  watch  the  enemy's  front  It 
was  believed  that  these  troops  would  be  able  to  maintain  their  position  if 
attacked,  the  nature  of  the  position  being  such  that  the  enemy  could  not 
attack  with  a  front  more  extended  than  their  own ;  and  that  even  if  they 
were  compelled  to  withdraw,  they  might  do  so  safely  under  cover  of  the 
f^uns  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  night  was  excessively  dark ;  a  high  wind  efiectually  prevented  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  being  heard  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, two  entire  Federal  corps  advanced  to  overwhelm  the  small 
force  of  Confederates  exposed  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  The  first  line 
of  the  enemy  was  broken  and  shattered ;  but  the  second  and  third  lines 
continued  to  advance,  overwhelming  Hayes,  and,  by  a  movement  towards 
the  left,  enclosing  Hoke's  brigade  in  a  manner  that  rendered  escape  im* 
possible.  Owing,  it  is  said,  to  an  opposite  wind,  no  information  was  ob- 
tained of  the  attack  on  the  south  side  of  die  river,  until  too  late  for  the 
artillery  stationed  there  to  aid  in  repelling  it.  The  darkness  of  the  night 
and  the  fear  of  injuring  our  own  men,  who  were  surrounded  by  and  com- 
mingled with  the  enemy,  prevented  Gen.  Early  from  using  artillery ;  and 
the  unlucky  commander  witnessed  the  loss  of  the  greater  portion  of  two 
of  his  brigades,  without,  as,  he  declared,  the  possibility  of  an  effort  to  ex- 
tricate them.  Many  of  our  men  effected  their  escape  in  the  confusion ; 
some  by  swinuning  the  river,  and  others  by  making  their  way  to  the 
bridge,  passing  over  under  a  shower  of  balls.  But  not  less  than  two  tliou- 
sand  prisoners  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  was  the  cost  to  us 
of  this  unfortunate  surprise. 

On  the  27th  November,  another  incident,  but  without  general  signifi- 
cance, occurred  on  the  line  of  the  Bappahannock.  On  that  day  Meade  again 
advanced  upon  the  Confederates  at  Germania  Ford,  his  immediate  object 
being  to  get  in  the  rear  of  Johnson's  division,which  was  posted'in  the  ad- 
vance about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river.  In  the  action  thus  brought 
on,  the  enemy  was  punished  and  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  several  hundred 
in  killed  and  wounded.    The  next  day,  Meade  withdrew  from  the  front. 
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and  re-occnpied  his  position  about  Brandy  Station  on  the  Orange  and  Alex- 
aiidria  Railroad.    This  virtuallj  ended  the  campaign  for  the  year  1863. 

In  other  parts  of  Virginia  there  were  operations  abont  the  close  of  the 
year,  which  must  be  very  briefly  and  generally  referred  to,  as  they  belong 
to  a  very  minor  theatre  of  the  war.  That  theatre  lay  between  Gen.  Lee's 
lines  in  Yirginia  and  East  Tennessee  in  the  district  commanded  by  the 
active  and  eccentric  Gen.  Sam  Jones,  and  almost  constantly  disturbed  by 
incursions  And  raids  of  the  enemy.  Here  the  great  annoyance  was  from 
the  famous  Federal  raider  Averill,  who,  after  a  various  and  unequal  career, 
BQcceeded  in  December,  1863,  in  striking  the  Yirginia  and  Tennessee  Bail- 
road  at  Salem,  and  badly  severing  what  was  at  that  time  the  most  impor- 
tant line  of  communication  in  the  Confederacy. 

Gen.  Lee  finding  no  prospect  of  Longstreet's  arrival  or  other  reinforce- 
ment from  the  West,  retired  to  the  old  line  of  the  Rapidan.  The  Federal 
forces  went  into  winter-quarters  on  the  line  of  the  Bappahannock  about  the 
6th  D^M^mber ;  the  Confederate  army  did  the  same  on  the  Bapidan ;  and 
the  curtain  of  winter  dropped  on  the  great  scenes  of  the  war  in  Yirginia. 
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eV  TAB  FKDmUX.  SUOGBSSBB  OF  1868  OV  THE  STOBXBXBir  BUK)TU»n.^^B9mfJLR  OT  MB 
BIOEMOND  NXWBPAFBBS  OF  TBB  DBMOOBATIO  ALLIAirCX  UT  THX  NOBTH. — LOSSES  OF  THB 
DXUO0BA.TI0  PABTT  IN  THB  BLE0TI0K8  OF  1868. — ^FBBSIDBNT  LINOOLN^S  T]UlTMPH.^Hn 
▲DMINISTBiLTlUN  BTRBKQTIIIINBD. — IT  YBNTUBBS  TO  NBW  LBN0TH8. — ABRBST  OF  MB.  VAL- 
LAHDIOHAM.—PBOTBSTS  OF  THB  DBMOOBATIO  PABTT. — THXZB  WOBTHLBS8  AND  BIDIOI7L00B 
OKABAOTBB. — ^NBW  AND  YIGOBOUB  MBA8UBB8  OF  WAB  AT  WABHINOTON. — SCABOITT  OF 
MBH  AND  OF  FOOD  THB  TWO  00N0BRN8  AT  BIOHMOND. — BIBAOBB  BK8ULT8  OF  TRB  OOH- 
SOBIPTIOar  LAW. — AN  ALABMINO  8TATBMXNT  FBOM  THB  OONFEDBBATB  BBOBETABT  OF 
WAB. — ^DIMINUTION  OF  BUBBIBTBNOB  IN  THB  OONFEDBBAOY. — BUFFBBINO  AMONG  TBB 
FBOPLB  AND  ABMY. — HI8T0RT  OF  THB  OONFBDBBATB  OOMMIB8ABIAT. — BBPOHT  OF  THB 
MXAT  BtJPPLIBB  IN  THB  OONFBDBRAOT  IN  JANTJABT,  1862. — ^EFFECT  OF  THB  OAMPAIONS  IB 
KBNTUOBT  AND  TENNESSEE  ON  THB  QUESTION  OF  BUBSISTBNOB. — PBOPOBITION  TO  GET 
MEAT  THBOUOH  THE  ENEMY^B  LDIBB.— OBSTOTATE  OBJECTIONS  OF  PRESIDENT  DAYI8.— BIS 
MANIA  ABOUT  COTTON. — THE  OONFBDBBATB  STATES  DBAINED  OF  MEAT  IK  THB  SECOND 
TBAB  OF  THB  WAB. — STATEMENT  OF  OOMMUSABY  NOBTHBOP. — ATTEMPT  TO  GMT  SUPPUE8 
THBOUOH  THB  BLOCKADE. — HOW  MISMANAGED. — THB  OBENSHAW  OONTBACT. — SMALL 
YIXLD  OF  DiPBESSMBNTB. — ^THE  WHOLE  OONFBDBBATB  POLICY  OF  SUBSIBTBNOB  A  FAILUBS. 
— AN  BXTBAOBDINARY  DEYIOE  OF  BBCBETABY  SBDDON. — HOW  IT  PLAYED  INTO  THB  HANDS 
QF  SPEOULATOBS. — BBFLBOTION  UPON  THB  WANT  OF  THE  COMMEBCIAL  OB  BUBINBSS  FAC- 
ULTY IN  THB  SOUTHBBN  MIND^— A  STOCK  OF  OHILDISH  EXPEDIENTS. 

1?HE  Federal  sncceBses  of  1863  produced  a  well-defiaed  effect  npon 
political  parties  in  the  Korth,  and  the  elections  there  of  this  year  were  in 
remarkable  contrast  to  those  of  1862.  It  is  significant  of  the  little  virtne 
of  all  the  political  organizations  of  the  Korth  during  the  time  of  the  war 
that  opposition  to  the  administration  at  Washington  was  checked  at  every 
BuccesB  of  its  arms,  and  declined  in  exact  proportion  as  its  military  power 
ascended.  The  weak  instinct  of  politicians  readily  took  to  the  stronger 
.  side ;  and  although  there  was  a  large  party  in  the  Confederacy  that  looked 
for  a  certain  co-operation  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North,  it  was 
readily  understood  by  the  intelligent  that  that  co-operation  was  only  to  be 
obtained  by  making  the  Confederate  side  the  stronger,  by  increaaing  the 
prospects  of  its  success  by  victories  in  the  field  —in  short,  that  the  oulj 
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hope  of  peace  for  the  South  was  in  the  vigoar  of  her  resistance  and  the 
pressure  of  the  enemy's  necessities.  This  estimate  of  the  Democratic 
alliance  in  the  North  was  plainly  enough  stated  in  the  Richmond  journals 
and  put  in  very  blunt  English.  In  anticipation  of  the  elections  of  1863, 
the  Richmond  Enquirer  said :  "  It  is  nothing  to  us  which  of  their  factions 
may  devour  their  '  spoils ; '  just  as  little  does  it  signify  to  us  whether  they 
recover  or  do  not  recover  that  constitutional  liberty  which  they  so  wan- 
tonly threw  away  in  the  mad  pursuit  of  Southern  conquest  and  plunder. 
But  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  to  aid  in  stimulating  disaffection 
among  Yankees  against  their  own  government,  and  in  demoralizing  and 
disintegrating  society  in  that  God-abandoned  country.  We  can  do  this 
only  in  one  way— namely,  by  thrashing  their  armies  and  carrying  the  war 
to  their  own  firesides.  Then,  indeed,  conscientious  constitutional  princi- 
pies  will  hold  sway ;  peace  platforms  will  look  attractive ;  arbitrary  arrests 
will  become  odious,  and  habeas  corpus  be  quoted  at  a  premium.  This  ia 
the  only  way  we  can  help  them.  In  this  sense  and  to  this  extent,  'those 
Democrats  are  truly  our  allies,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  our  duty  by 
them."   • 

The  Democratic  party  in  the  North  went  into  the  fall  elections  of  1863 
on  the  issue  of  a  general  opposition  to  the  Lincoln  Administration ;  at  the 
same  time  promising  a  vigorous  ^'  constitutional "  prosecution  of  the  wan 
The  result  was  a  triumph  of  the  Administration  from  Minnesota  to  Maine ; 
tlie  Democrats  were  everywhere  defeated;  and  the  significance  of  thii 
defeat  was  that  opposition  to  the  authorities  at  Washington  had  been  sub- 
dued either  by  the  strong  hand  of  lawless  power  or  by  the  appliance  of 
selfish  arguments,  that  they  had  no  longer  anything  to  fear,  and  that  the 
overthrow  of  free  government  in  the  North  was  complete.  President  Lin- 
coln wrote  that  "  the  crisis  was  past."  The  elections  of  1863  had  given 
him,  as  it  were,  a  carte  UancJie  for  his  government.  Certainly  no  more 
Btriking  illustration  conld  be  given  of  this  fact  than  the  arrest  and  exile  of 
Mr.  Yallandigham,  who  was  probably  the  most  talented  and  prominent 
representative  of  the  so-called  ^^  peace  party"  in  the  North,  and  had  stood 
as  Democratic  candidate  for  Grovemor  of  Ohio.  This  single  act  of  the 
Washington  Administration  is  sufficient  illustration  of  the  license  it  had 
now  assumed  in  the  insolent  and  giddy  moments  of  military  success,  and 
the  lengths  to  which  it  now  dared  to  go  in  defying  the  Constitution,  and 
involving  the  liberties  of  its  own  people  with  the  designs  of  the  war.* 

*  The  foUowmg  correepondence,  with  xeferenoe  to  the  case  of  Mr.  ValUmdigham,  discusses  the 
wli«ile  subject  of  MUitary  Arrettt^  and  coTers  a  topio  ia  the  war  so  large  and  important,  that  a  Ml 
cop  J  of  it  is  afforded  for  the  reference  of  the  reader : 
•«  7b  J9it  ExedUncy  the  PrmidmU  oftht  UnU^dSUdm. 

^  The  undersigned,  offloera  of  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  dty  of  Albany  on  the  dxteenth  day  of 
HaVy  instant,  herewith  transmit  to  your  EzoeUenoy  a  copy  of  tiie  resolutions  adopted  at  the  said 
80 
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It  h  true  that  the  outrage  upon  Mr.  Yallandigham,  and,  through  hun, 
apon  the  whole  body  of  American  liberties,  was  the  oecasion  of  some  forcible 

irceii&g,  and  respectftdly  reqaert  yoor  eftrnest  consideratioii  of  th«m.  They  deem  it  proper  on  Unit 
pereonal  responsibilitj  to  state  that  the  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  as  to  nombeit  and 
«h«racter,  and  one  of  the  most  earnest  hi  the  sapport  of  the  Union  ever  held  in  this  city. 

"  Tours,  with  great  regard, 

«  £BA8Tua  Ck>RMiHO,  Presldefll 

**  Rbbolutiomb. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Democrats  of  Kew  York  pohit  to  their  uniform  course  of  aotion  duiioig  Uia 
hro  years  of  civil  war  through  which  we  have  passed,  to  the  alacrity  which  they  have  evinced  m  flit 
ing  the  ranks  of  the  army,  to  thehr  coDtribnlions  and  sacrifices,  as  the  evidence  of  their  patriotism 
and  devolion  to  the  cause  of  our  unperiUed  country.  Never  m  the  histoiy  of  dvil  wan  has  a  gof- 
ermnent  been  sustained  with  such  ample  resooxoes  of  means  and  men  as  the  people  have  volvatarily 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Administration. 

**  Resolved,  That  as  Democrats  we  are  detennined  to  malntun  this  patriotic  attitude,  and,  despite 
of  adverse  and  disheartenmg  droumstances,  to  devote  dl  our  energies  to  sustain  the  cause  oC  the 
Union,  to  secure  peace  through  victory,  and  to  bring  back  the  Deatoration  of  all  the  Sfealea  snder  the 
safeguards  of  the  Constitution. 

**  Resolved,  That  while  we  will  not  consent  to  be  misapprehended  upon  these  points,  we  are  dete^ 
mined  not  to  be  misunderstood  in  regard  to  others  not  less  eesentiaL  We  demand  that  *the  Admin- 
istration shall  be  true  to  the  Constitution ;  shall  recogmae  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Stales  and 
the  liberties  of  the  dtiaen ;  shall  everywhere,  outside  of  the  lines  of  necessary  military  oooopatioa 
and  the  scenes  of  msurrection,  exert  all  its  powers  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  mili- 
tary law.  j 

**  Resolved,  That  In  view  of  these  principles  we  denounce  the  recent  assumption  of  a  military  com- 
mander  to  seiEe  and  try  a  dtiaen  of  Oiiio,  Clement  L.  Yatlandigham,  for  no  other  reason  than  words 
addressed  to  a  public  meetmg,  in  criticism  of  the  course  of  the  Administration,  and  m  oondemBation 
of  tiie  military  orders  of  that  General. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  assumption  of  power  by  a  military  tribunal,  if  successfully  asserted,  not 
onlv  abrogates  the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  and  discuss  the  affldrs  of  government,  the  liberty 
ui  speedi  and  of  the  press,  the  right  of  triud  by  Jury,  the  law  of  evidence,  and  the  privilege  of  habeis 
corpus,  but  it  strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  the  supremacy  of  ktw,  and  the  authority  of  the  State  and  fed- 
eral constitutions. 

<'  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States— the  supreme  law  of  tiie  land— has 
oetined  tiie  crime  of  treason  against  the  United  States  to  consist  *  only  in  levying  war  against  them, 
or  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort ; '  and  lias  provided  that  *  no  peMoa 
•hall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court'  And  it  further  provides  that  *  n%  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  ezcqit 
in  cases  aiiring  in  the  litnd  and  naval  forces,  or  hi  the  militia,  when  m  actual  service  m  time  of  war 
or  public  danger ;'  and  further,  that  *in  all  criminal  proaecntions,  the  accused  shall  eqjoy  the  right 
of  a  speedy  and  public  trial  oj  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  distriot  wherem  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted.* 

^*  Resolved,  That  tiiese  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the  dtisen  against  the  pretensions  of  arbitrary 
power  were  intended  more  especially  for  his  protection  in  times  of  dvil  commotion.  They  were 
Beew«d  substantially  to  the  English  people,  after  years  of  protracted  dvil  war,  and  were  adopted  mto 
oor  Constitution  at  the  dose  of  the  Revc^utito.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  seventy-dx  jcaia  of 
trial,  under  our  republican  system,  under  drcumstances  wiudi  show  that,  while  they  eonstttote  the 
foondation  of  all  free  government,  they  are  the  dements  of  the  enduring  stability  of  the  i«ppablkL 

**  ^MO^twti;  That,  hi  adopting  the  laogoage  of  Daniel  Webeter,  we  deelare, '  it  is  the  abCMnt  and 
ondoobted  prerogative  of  this  people  to  canvass  public  measuces  and  the  merits  of  public  nm.'     It 
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expressions  of  public  indignation.  A  Democratic  meeting  in  New  Jersey 
resolved  ''  that  in  the  illegal  seizure  and  banishment  of  the  Hon.  0.  L. 

18  a  *  home-bred  rights*  a  fireside  privil^e.  Ijt  hfia  been  exyoyed  in  every  bouse,  cottage,  a^d  cabin 
in  the  nation.  It  is  as  undoubted  as  the  right  of  breathing  the  air  or  waUdng  on  the  earth.  Belong* 
ing  to  private  life  as  a  right,  it  belongs  to  public  life  as  a  duty,  and  it  is  the  last  duty  which  those 
whose  representatives  we  are  shall  find  us  to  abandon.  Aiming  at  all  tunes  to  be  courteous  and  tem- 
perate in  its  use,  except  when  the  right  itself  Is  questioned,  we  shall  place  ourselves  on  the  extreme 
bomidary  of  our  own  right,  and  bid  defiance  to  any  aim  that  would  move  us  from  our  groimd. 
*  This  high  constitutional  privilege  we  shall  defend  and  exercise  in  all  places — In  time  of  peace,  ii: 
time  of  war,  and  at  all  times.  Living,  we  shall  assert  it ;  and  should  we  leave  no  other  inheritance 
to  our  children,  by  the  blessing  of  God  we  will  leave  them  the  hiheritance  of  free  principles  and  the 
example  of  a  manly,  independent,  and  constitutional  defence  of  them.' 

**  Re9ohtdy  That  in  the  election  of  Governor  Seymour,  the  people  of  this  State,  by  an  emphatic 
miyority,  declared  their  condemnation  of  the  system  of  arbitrary  arrests  and  their  determination  to 
stand  by  the  Constitution. '  That  the  revival  of  this  lawless  system  can  have  but  one  result — to  ' 
divide  and  distract  the  North,  and  destroy  its  confidence  in  the  purposes  of  the  Administration. 
Tliat  we  deprecate  it  as  an  element  of  confusion  at  home,  of  weakness  to  our  armies  in  the  field,  and 
aa  caleiilated  to  lower  the  estimate  of  American  character  and  magnify  tlie  apparent  peril  of  our 
eanae  abroad.  And  that,  regarding  the  blow  struck  at  a  citizen  of  Ohio  as  aimed  at  the  rights  of 
eveiy  dtixen  of  the  North,  we  denounce  it  as  against  the  spirit  of  our  laws  and  Ck)nstitution,  and 
most  earnestly  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  military  tribn< 
nal  which  has  passed  a  *  cruel  and  unusual  punishment*  upon  the  party  arrested,  prohibited  m  tennfr 
by  the  Constitution,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  liberty  of  which  he  has  been  deprived. 

'*  Beaolvedf  That  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Secretary  of  this  meeting  be  requested  t/ 
tnnsmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
aasonuioe  of  this  meeting  of  theur  hearty  and  earnest  desire  to  support  the  Government  in  every  oon- 
•titational  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  existing  rebellion. 


••PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  BEPLY. 

**£xacincTvt  HAiraioir,  WAttmrovov,  Jan«  IS,  tWL 
*•  Mam,  Sraghu  Coming  o^d  oihen: 

**  Gjextlimsn  :  Tour  letter  of  May  19th,  inclosing  the  resolutions  of  a  public  meeting  held  at 
Albany,  New  Tork,  on  thp  16th  of  the  same  month,  was  recdved  several  days  ago. 

**  The  resolutions,  as  I  understand  them,  are  resolvable  into  two  propositions— first,  the  expres- 
flion  of  a  purpose  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  Union,  to  secure  peace  through  victory,  and  to  support 
the  Administration  in  eveiy  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  rebellion ;  and  second- 
ly,  a  declaration  of  cepsure  upon  the  Administration  for  supposed  unconstitutional  action,  such  aa 
the  making  of  military  arrests.  And  from  the  two  propositions  a  third  is  deduced,  which  is,  that 
the  gentlemen  composing  the  meeting  are  resolved  on  doing  their  part  to  maintain  our  common  Gov- 
ernment and  country,  despite  the  folly  or  wickedness,  as  they  may  conceive,  of  any  Administration. 
Tliis  position  is  eminently  patriotic,  and  as  such,  I  thank  the  meeting  and  congratulate  the  nation 
Ibr  it  Hy  own  puipose  is  the  same ;  so  that  the  meeting  and  myself  have  a  common  object,  and  can 
have  no  difference,  except  in  the  choice  of  means  or  measures  for  effecting  that  olject. 

••.And  here  I  ought  to  dose  this  paper,  and  would  doee  it,  if  there  were  no  apprehension  that 
more  n^urious  consequences  than  any  merely  personal  to  myself  might  follow  the  censures  systemat- 
icailv  4a8t  upon  me  for  doing  what,  m  my  view  of  duty,  I  could  not  forbear.  The  resolutions  prom* 
iaf>  to  support  me  in  every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  rebellion ;  and  I  have 
nAi  knowinglT  employed,  nor  shall  knowmgly  employ,  any  other.  But  the  meeting,  by  their  resolu- 
tions, aasert  and  argue  uuu.  oartain  military  arrests,  and  proceedings  following  them,  for  which  I  am 
litimital/  t^«pAg««ible  «»  unconstitutional.    I  think  they  are  not    The  resolutions  quote  from  the 
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Vallandigham,  the  laws  of  the  country  have  been  outraged,  the  name  ol 
the  United  States  disgraced,  and  the  rights  of  every  citizen  menaced,  and 

Constitution  the  definition  of  treason,  and  also  the  limiting  safeguards  and  guarantees  therdc  pro- 
Tided  for  the  citizen  on  trial  for  treason,  and  on  his  being  held  to  answer  for  capital  or  other  iris« 
infamous  crimes,  and,  in  criminal  prosecutions,  his  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury.  They  proceed  to  resolve  *  that  these  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  against  the  pre- 
tensions of  arbitrary  power  were  intended  more  eapedaily  for  his  protection  in  times  of  ciyil  oommo> 
tion.'  And,  apparentiy  to  demonstrate  the  proposition,  the  resolutions  proceed :  '  They  were  secured 
substantially  to  the  English  people  after  years  of  protracted  civil  war,  and  were  adopted  into  ottr 
Constitution  at  the  dose  of  the  Revolution.*  Would  not  the  demonstration  have  bean  better,  if  te 
oould  have  been  truly  said  that  these  safeguards  had  been  adopted-and  applied  during  the  dvil  wars 
and  during  our  Revolution,  instead  of  after  the  one  and  at  the  close  of  the  other  ?  I,  too,  am  devo- 
tedly for  them  after  dvil  war,  and  before  dvil  war,  and  at  all  times,  '  ezoept  when,  in  cases  of  rebel- 
lion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  *  their  suspension.  The  resolutions  proceed  to  tell  ofl 
tiiat  these  saf^uards  *■  have  stood  the  test  of  seventy-six  yean  of  trial,  under  our  republican  system, 
under  drcumstances  which  show  that  while  they  constitute  the  foundation  of  all  free  government, 
they  are  the  dements  of  the  enduring  stability  of  the  republic.*  No  one  denies  that  they  have  ao 
stood  the  test  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  rebellion,  if  we  accept  a  certain  ooourrenoe  at  New 
Orleans ;  nor  does  any  one  question  that  they  will  stand  tiie  same  test  much  longer  after  the  rebel- 
lion closes.  But  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution  have  no  application  to  the  case  we  have  in 
hand,  because  the  arrests  complained  of  were  not  made  for  treason — that  is,  not  for  the  treason 
defined  in  the  Constitution,  and  upon  the  conviction  of  which  the  punishment  is  death ;  nor  were 
*he  proceedings  following,  in  any  constitutional  or  legal  sense,  *  criminal  prosecutions.*  The  arreata 
were  made  on  totally  different  grounds,  and  the  proceedings  following  accorded  with  the  grounds  of 
the  arrests.  Let  us  condder  the  real  case  with  which  we  are  dealing,  and  apply  to  it  the  parts  of 
the  Constitution  plainly  made  for  such  cases. 

"  Prior  to  my  installation  here  it  had  been  inculcated  that  anyState  had  a  Uwful  right  to  se<edc 
from  tiie  Union,  and  that  It  would  be  expedient  to  exercise  the  right  whenever  the  devotees  of  the 
doctrine  should  fidl  to  dect  a  Prendent  to  their  own  liking.  I  was  elected  contrary  to  thehr  liking; 
and  accordingly,  so  fiv  as  it  was  legally  possible,  they  had  taken  seven  States  out  of  the  Union,  had 
seized  many  of  the  United  States  forts,  and  had  fired  upon  tiie  United  States  flag,  all  before  I  waa 
inaugurated,  and,  of  course,  before  I  had  done  any  oifidal  act  whatever.  The  rebellion  thus  began 
soon  ran  into  the  present  dvil  war ;  and,  in  certain  respects,  it  begun  on  very  unequal  terms  betwoea 
the  parties.  The  insurgents  had  been  preparing  for  it  more  than  thirty  years,  while  the  Govemmemt 
had  taken  no  steps  to  resist  them.  The  former  had  carefully  conddered  all  the  means  which  could 
be  turned  to  thdr  account  It  undoubtedly  was  a  well-pondered  rdianoe  with  them  that  in  their  own 
unrestricted  efforts  to  destroy  Union,  Constitution,  and  Uw,  all  together,  the  Government  would,  in 
great  degree,  be  restndned  by  the  same  Constitution  and  law  from  arresting  thehr  progress.  Their 
sympathizers  pervaded  all  departments  of  the  Government  and  nearly  all  communities  of  the  peopla. 
From  this  material,  under  cover  of  *  liberty  of  speech,*  *  liberty  of  the  press,*  and  kabem  ecrjnu^  they 
hoped  to  keep  on  foot  amongst  us  a  most  eifident  corps  of  spies,  informers,  suppliers,  and  aiders  and 
abettors  of  their  canse  in  a  thousand  ways.  They  knew  that  in  thnes  sudi  as  they  were  maugnra^ 
ing,  by  tiie  Constitution  itself,  the  Kabeaa  corput  might  be  suspended ;  but  they  also  knew  they  had 
ftiends  who  would  make  a  question  as  to  who  was  to  suspend  it ;  meanwhile  thdr  spies  and  others 
might  remab  at  large  to  hdp  on  thdr  cause.  Or  if;  as  has  happened,  the  executive  should  toapend 
the  writ,  without  ruinous  waste  of  time,  instances  of  arresting  innocent  persons  might  occur,  as  are 
always  likdy  to  occur  in  such  cases ;  and  tben  a  damor  could  be  raised  in  regard  to  this,  which 
might  be,  at  least,  of  some  service  to  the  Insurgent  cause.  It  needed  no  very  keen  perception  to  dt» 
cover  this  part  of  the  enemy's  programme  so  soon  as  by  open  hostilities  thdr  machmery  was  f^Iy 
put  in  motion.  Tet^  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  reverence  for  the  guaranteed  li^ts  of  mdlviduala,  I 
was  slow  to  adopt  the  strong  meashres  which  by  degrees  I  have  been  forced  to  regard  ai  being  with- 
b  tl:e  exceptions  of  the  Constitution  and  as  hidispensable  to  the  poblio  safety.    Kotiiing  la  better 
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tbat  it  IB  now  the  duty  of  a  law-respecting  people  to  demand  cf  the 
Administration  that  it  at  once  and  forever  desist  from  such  deeds  of  des* 

known  to  Ustoiy  than  that  coorts  of  justice  are  utterly  hioompetent  to  suoh  caaea  CStA  courts  are 
oigaiibed  chiefly  for  trials  of  indiTiduals,  or,  at  most,  a  few  indiTidnals  acting  in  concert ;  and  thii 
in  quiet  times,  and  on  charges  of  crimes  weU  defined  in  the  law.  Bven  in  times  of  peace,  bands  cf 
horse-thieves  and  robbers  frequently  grow  too  numerous  and  powerful  for  the  ordinary  courts  of  jus* 
tiee.  But  what  comparison  in  numbers  have  such  bands  ever  borne  to  the  insurgent  sympathissers 
ersD  in  many  of  the  loyal  States  ?  Again,  a  jury  too  frequently  has  at  least  one  member  more  ready 
to  hang  the  panel  than  to  hang  the  traitor.  And  yet,  again,  he  who  dissuades  one  man  from  volun* 
teeiing,  or  induces  one  soldier  to  desert,  weakens  the  Union  cause  as  much  as  he  who  kills  a  Union 
soldier  in  battle.  Tet  this  dissuasion  or  inducement  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  no  defined  crime 
of  which  any  civil  court  would  take  cognizance. 

^  Ours  is  a  case  of  rebellion— -so  called  by  the  resolutions  before  me — in  &ot,  a  clear,  flagrant, 
and  gigantic  case  of  rebellion ;  and  the  provision  (^  the  Constitution  that  *  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  etnfnu  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebelUon  or  invasion,  the  public 
safety  may  require  it,'  is  the  provision  which  specially  appUes  to  our  present  case.  This  provision 
plainly  attests  the  understanding  of  those  who  made  the  Constitution,  that  ordinary  courts  of  justice 
are  inadequate  to  '  cases  of  rebellion' — attests  their  purpose  that,  in  sudi  cases,  men  may  be  held  in 
custody  whom  the  courts,  acUng  on  ordinary  rules,  would  (Uscharge.  ffab&a»  eorpm  does  not  dis- 
chaige  men  who  are  proved  to  be  guilty  of  defined  crime ;  and  its  suspension  Lb  allowed  by  the  Con- 
Btitntion  on  purpose  that  men  may  be  arrested  and  hdd  who  cannot  be  proved  to  be  guilty  of  defined 
crime,  ^  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it'  This  is  precisely 
our  present  case— a  case  of  rebellion,  wherehi  the  public  safety  does  require  the  suspension.  In- 
deed, arrests  by  process  of  courts,  and  arrests  in  cases  of  rebellion^  do  not  proceed  together  alto- 
gether upon  the  same  basis.  The  former  is  directed  at  the  small  percentage  of  ordinary  and  con- 
tinuous perpetration  of  crime,  while  the  latter  is  directed  at  sudden  and  extensive  uprisings  against 
the  government,  which,  at  most,  will  succeed  or  fail  in  no  great  length  of  time.  In  the  latter  case, 
arrests  are  made,  not  so  much  for  what  has  been  done  as  for  what  probably  would  be  done.  The 
latter  is  more  for  the  preventive  and  less  for  the  vindictive  than  the  former.  In  such  cases  the  pur- 
poses of  men  are  mudi  more  easily  understood  than  in  cases  of  ordinary  crime.  The  man  who 
stands  by  and  says  nothing  when  the  peril  of  his  government  is  discussed  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
If  not  hindered,  he  is  sure  to  help  the  enemy ;  much  more,  if  he  talks  amlugnously — ^talks  lor  his 
country  with  '  huts,'  and  *  Lfk,'  and  *  ands.'  Of  how  little  value  the  constitutional  provisions  I  have 
quoted  will  be  rendered,  if  arrests  shall  never  be  made  until  defined  crimes  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted, may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  notable  examples.  General  John  C.  Breckinridge,  General  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,  GeneAl  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  General  John  B.  Uagruder,  Creneral  William  B.  Preston, 
General  Simon  R  Buckner,  and  Commodore  Franklin  Buchanan,  now  occupying  the  very  highest 
places  in  the  rebel  war  service,  were  all  within  the  power  of  the  government  nnce  tho  rebellion 
began,  and  were  neariy  as  well  known  to  be  traitors  then  as  now.  Unquestionably,  if  we  hod  seized 
and  held  them,  the  insurgent  cause  would  be  much  weaker.  But  no  one  of  them  had  then  com- 
mitted any  crime  defined  in  the  law.  Every  one  of  them,  if  arrested,  would  have  been  discharged  on 
habeoM  eorpui^  were  the  writ  allowed  to  operate.  In  view  of  these  and  shnilar  cases,  I  think  the 
time  not  unlikely  to  come  when  I  shall  be  blamed  for  having  made  too  few  arrests  rather  than  too 

**  By  the  third  resoluUon,  the  meeting  indicate  their  opinion  that  n^litary  arrests  may  be  consti- 
tntional  hi  localities  where  rebellion  actually  exists,  but  that  such  arrests  are  unconstitutional  in 
localities  where  rebelUon  or  insurrection  does  not  actually  exist  They  insist  that  such  arrests  shall 
not  be  made  *  outside  of  the  lines  of  necessary  military  occupation  and  the  scenes  of  hisurrection.'^ 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Constitution  itself  makes  no  such  distinction,  I  am  unable  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  such  constitutional  distinction.  I  concede  that  the  dass  of  arrests  compluned  of  can 
be  constitutional  only  when,  hi  cases  of  rebelUon  or  invasion,  the  pubUc  safety  may  require  them ; 
and  I  faidst  that  hi  suoh  cases  they  are  constitutional  wherever  the  public  safety  does  require  thenii 
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potism  and  crime."  To  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Fernando  Wood 
wrote :  ^'  Do  not  let  as  forget  that  those  who  perpetrate  such  outrages  as 

■s  wen  in  pkoeB  to  whiet  they  may  prerent  the  rebellion  extending  m  in  those  where  it  luy 
be  already  prerailing ;  as  well  where  they  may  restrain  mischierous  interferenee  with  the  raUoig 
and  supplying  of  armies  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  as  where  the  rebeOion  may  actually  be ;  as  well 
where  they  may  restrain  the  enticing  men  out  of  the  army,  as  where  they  would  prevent  mutiny  ia 
the  army ;  equally  constitutional  at  all  places  where  they  wOl  conduce  to  the  public  safety,  SM 
against  the  dangers  of  rebellion  or  invasion.  Talce  the  particular  case  mentioned  by  the  meetiB^ 
It  is  asserted,  in  substance,  that  Mr.  Yallandigham  was,  by  a  military  commander,  seized  and  tried 
'  for  no  other  reason  than  words  addressed  to  a  public  meeting,  m  eriticism  of  the  coune  of  tfa* 
Administration,  and  in  condemnation  of  the  military  orders  of  the  generaL'  Now,  if  there  be  bo 
mistake  about  this— if  this  assertion  is  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth— If  there  was  no  other  reason 
for  the  arrest,  then  I  concede  that  the  arrest  was  wrong.  But  the  arrest,  as  I  understand,  was  made 
for  a  very  diifisrent  reason.  Mr.  Yallandigham  avows  his  hostility  to  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Union ; 
and  his  arrest  was  made  because  he  was  labouring,  with  some  effect,  to  prevent  the  raising  of  tntap^ 
to  encourage  desertions  from  the  army,  and  to  leave  the  rebellion  without  a|i  adequate  military  force 
to  suppress  it  He  was  not  arrested  because  he  was  damaging  the  political  prospects  of  the  Adni]&ia*> 
tration,  or  the  personal  interests  of  the  oonmianding  general,  but  because  he  was  damaging  the  army« 
npon  the  existence  and  vigour  of  which  the  life  of  the  nation  depends.  He  was  warring  upon  ibe 
military,  and  this  gave  the  military  constitutional  jurisdiction  to  lay  hands  upon  him.  If  Mr.  Yallnn* 
^giiam  was>  not  damaging  the  power  of  the  country,  then  his  arrest  was  made  on  mistake  of  fact» 
which  I  would  be  glad  to  correct  on  reasonably  satisfactory  evidence. 

"  I  understand  the  meetmg,  whose  resolutions  I  am  now  considering,  to  bo  in  favour  of  suppreae- 
ing  the  rebellion  by  mflitary  foroe— by  armieH.  Long  eiperience  has  shown  that  armies  cannot  be 
maiutained  unless  desertion  shall  be  punished  by  the  severe  penalty  of  death.  The'  case  requtrea^ 
and  the  law  and  the  Gonstitudon  sanction,  this  punishment  Must  I  shoot  a  simple-minded  soldier 
boy  who  deserts,  wlyile  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  a  wily  agitator  who  induces  him  to  desert  ?  This 
is  none  the  less  injurious  when  eflfeeted  by  getting  a  father  or  brother  or  friend  into  a  public  mee^ 
ing,  and  there  working  upon  his  feelings  till  he  is  persuaded  to  write  tiie  soldier  boy  thai  he  is 
fighting  m  a  bad  cause,  for  a  wicked  administration  of  a  contemptible  government,  too  weak  le 
arrest  and  punish  him  if  he  shall  desert  I  think  that  in  such  .a  case  to  silence  the  agitator  and  saTe 
the  boy  is  not  only  constitutional,  but  withal  a  great  mercy. 

**  If  I  be  wrong  on  this  question  of  constitutional  power,  my  errour  lies  in  believing  that  certain 
proceedings  are  constitutional  when,  in  oases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  requires  ^em, 
which  would  not  be  oonstitutional  when,  in  absence  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  does 
not  require  them.  In  other  words,  that  the  Gonsdtation  is  n^  in  its  application  in  all  respects  Ihe 
same,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  involving  the  public  safety,  as  it  is  in  times  of  profound  peace 
and  public  security.  The  Constitution  itself  makes  the  distinction ;  and  I  can  no  more  be  persuaded 
that  the  government  can  constitutionally  take  no  strong  measures  in  time  of  rebellion,  beoanae  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  same  oould  not  be  lawfully  taken  in  time  of  peace,  than  I  can  be  persuaded 
that  a  particular  drug  Is  not  good  medicine  for  a  sick  man,  because  it  can  be  shown  not  to  be  good 
food  for  a  weU  one.  Nor  am  I  able  to  appreciate  the  danger  apprehended  by  the  meeting  that  the 
American  people  will,  by  means  of  military  arrests  during  the  rebellion,  lose  the  right  of  public  £a- 
oussion,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press,  law  of  evidence,  trial  by  jury  and  habeag  eor/mt, 
throughout  the  indefinite  peaoeAil  future,  which  I  trust  lies  before  them,  any  more  than  I  am  able 
to  believe  that  a  man  oould  contract  so  strong  an  appetite  for  emetics  during  temporary  illness  aa  to 
persist  in  feeding  upon  them  during  the  remainder  of  his  healthfol  life. 

*'  In  giving  the  resolutions  that  earnest  consideration  which  you  request  of  me,  I  oaanoi  over- 
look the  flict  tthi  the  meeting  speak  as  *■  democrats.*  Nor  can  I,  with  full  respect  for  their  known 
mtelligence,  and  ti  e  fidrly  presumed  deliberation  with  which  they  prepared  their  resolutions,  be  per- 
mitted to  suppose  that  this  occurred  by  accident,  or  in  any  way  other  than  that  they  preferred  to 
iesignate  themselves  *  democrats  *  rather  than  ^  American  citizens.'    In  this  tbne  of  national  peril  I 
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the  arrest  and  banishment  of  Mr,  Yallandigham  do  so  as  necessary  war 
measures.    Let  us,  therefore,  strike  at  the  cause  and  declare  for  peace  and 


WNdd  hate  preferred  to  meek  yoa  upon  a  lerel  one  atep  U^ber  than  any  party  platform,  because  1 
am  sure  that,  from  sueh  more  elevated  porition,  we  oould  do  better  battle  for  the  oomitry  i0  all  love 
than  we  poeaibly  ean  from  thofle  lower  oaee  where,  from  the  foree  of  habit^  the  prqjudioes  of  the 
paat  aad  selfish  hopes  of  the  future,  we  are  sure  to  expend  mueb  of  our  ingennity  and  strength  m 
In&ig  iauH  with  and  aimhig  blows  at  each  other.  Bat  sinee  yon  hare  denied  me  this,  I  will  yet  be 
thmMil,  for  the  country's  sake,  that  not  all  demoerata  have  done  so.  He  on  whose  discretioiuu7 
judgment  Hr.  Yallandigham  was  arrested  and  tried  is  a  democrat,  haying  no  old  party  affinity  with 
me ;  and  the  judge  who  rejected  the  constitutional  view  expressed  in  these  resolutions,  by  refusing 
to  disohaige  Mr.  Yallandigham  on  kabeaa  earpua^  is  a  democrat  of  better  days  than  these,  haying  re- 
eeired  his  judicial  mantle  at  the  hands  of  President  Jackson.  And  still  more,  of  all  those  demo- 
crats who  are  nobly  exposing  thdr  Uyes  and  shedding  their  blood  on  the  battle-field,  I  haye  learned 
that  many  approve  the  course  taken  with  Mr.  Yallandigham,  while  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  one 
Mod^mning  it.  I  cannot  assert  that  there  are  none  such.  And  the  name  of  President  Jackson 
fecalla  an  matavoe  of  pertinent  history.  After  the  battle  of  New  Orleans^  and  while  the  fact  that 
tha  te«aty  of  peace  had  been  concluded  was  well  known  In  the  dty,  but  before  oftdal  knowledge 
«f  it  had  arrived,  General  Jacksmi  still  maintuned  martial  or  military  law.  Now  that  it  could  be 
■aid  the  war  was  over,  the  clamor  against  martlaT  law,  which  had  existed  from  the  first,  grew  mors 
farifloa.  Among  other  things  a  Mr.  Louaillier  published  a  denunciatory  newspaper  article.  Geo* 
Jaehson  arrested  him.  A  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Morel  procured  the  United  States  Judge  Hall  to 
order  a  writ  of  kab^at  eorpuf  to  rdiere  Mr.  Louaillier.  Gen.  Jackson  arrested  both  the  lawyer  and 
the  judge.  A  Mr.  Hollander  yentiired  to  say  of  some  part  of  the  matter  that  *  it  was  a  dirty  trtdL* 
Gen.  Jackson  arrested  him.  When  the  officer  undertook  to  serve  the  writ  of  habeas  wrpwt,  (kn. 
Jackson  took  it  from  him,  and  sent  him  away  with  a  copy.  Holdmg  the  judge  in  custody  a  few 
ch^s,  the  General  sent  him  beyond  the  limits  of  his  encampment,  and  set  him  at  liberty,  with  an 
order  to  remain  till  the  ratification  of  peace  should  be  regularly  announced,  or  until  the  British 
riiOBUl  have  lefl  tlie  Southern  coast.  A  day  or  two  more  elapsed,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  regulariy  announced,  and  the  judge  and  others  were  fully  liberated.  A  few  days  more^ 
and  tlie  judge  called  Geo.  Jackson  into  court  and  fined  him  a  thousand  dollars  for  having  arrested 
him  and  tlie  others  named.  The  General  paid  the  fine,  and  there  the  matter  rested  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  when  Congress  refunded  principal  and  interest.  The  late  Senator  Douglas,  then  in  the  House 
oi  Bepresoitatiyes,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates,  in  which  the  constitutional  question  was 
BKuoh  discussed.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whom  the  journals  would  show  to  haye  yoted  for  the 


**  It  may  be  remarked,  first,  that  we  had  the  same  Constitution  tlien  as  now ;  secondly,  that  we 
then  had  a  case  of  invasion,  and  now  we  have  a  case  of  rebellioa ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  permanent 
right  of  the  people  to  public  discussion,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press,  the  trial  by  jury,  the 
law  of  evidence,  e&d  the  habeat  wrjm^  suffered  no  detriment  whateyer  by  that  conduct  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  or  its  subsequent  i4>proyal  by  the  American  Congress. 

**  And  yet,  let  me  say  that,  in  my  own  discretion,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  haye  ordered 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  Yallandigham.  While  I  cannot  shift  the  responsibility  from  myself,  I  hold  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  commander  in  the  field  is  the  better  judge  of  the  necessity  in  any  particular 
OBM.    Of  course,  I  must  practise  a  general  directory  and  revisory  power  in  the  matter. 

«« One  of  the  resolutions  expresses  the  o|»nion  of  the  meeting  that  arbitrary  arrests  will  hare 
Hj  eOset  to  diyide  and  distract  those  who  diould  be  united  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  I  am 
ipediically  called  on  to  discharge  Mr.  Yallandigham.  I  regard  this  as,  at  least,  a  £ur  appeal  to  k* 
^  en  the  expediency  of  exercising  a  constitutional  power  which  I  think  exists. .  In  response  to  such 
appea.  I  have  to  say,  it  gave  me  pain  when  I  learned  that  Mr.  Yallandigham  had  been  arrested— 
that  is,  I  was  pained  that  there  should  haye  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for  arrestmg  him— and  that  11 
will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  discharge  him  so  soon  as  I  can,  by  any  means,  believe  the  publie 
■afo^  will  not  suffer  by  it    I  fhrther  say  that^  M  the  war  progrewes,  it  appears  to  me^  ophdon  and 
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agaisBt  the  war."  But  these  protests  were  within  narrow  limits ;  they 
effected  nothing;   they  were  absolutely  worthless.    The  savage  wit  of 

aodon,  which  were  in  great  oonftuion  at  flnt,  take  shape  and  &11  faito  more  regular  channela,  M 
that  the  necessity  for  strong  dealing  with  them  gradnally  decreases.  I  have  every  reason  to  deslrs 
that  it  should  oeaae  altogether,  and  iw  from  the  least  is  my  regard  for  the  opinions  and  wishes  d 
those  who,  like  the  meeting  at  Albany,  dedare  their  purpose  to  sustain  the  Government  in  every 
eonstittttional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  Still  I  must  continue  to  do  so  matk 
as  may  seem  to  be  required  by  the  public  safety.  A.  LiMOOUi.** 


BEFLT  OF  THE  ALBANT  DEM0CRAC7. 

^JbSii  MeeeUeney  Abraham  Lincoin,  JP^ndent  o/ih^  UniUd  Staia  : 

**  Sir  :  Tour  answer,  which  has  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  to  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a 
recent  meeting  in  the  dty  of  Albany  affirming  the  persooal  'rights  and  liberties  of  the  6iUxeD8  of 
this  country,  has  been  referred  to  the  undersigned,  the  committee  who  prepared  and  reported  tiuMt 
resolutions.  The  subject  will  now  receive  from  us  some  further  attention,  which  your  answer  seenM 
to  Justify,  if  not  to  invite.  We  hope  not  to  appear  wanting  in  the  respect  due  to  your  high  posi- 
tion if  we  reply  with  a  freedom  and  earnestness  suggested  by  the  infinite  gravity  and  importanoe 
of  the  questions  upon  which  yon  have  thou^t  proper  to  take  issue  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

**  Ton  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  CJonstitution  of  the  United  States  which  you  have  sworn  to 
protect  and  defend,  contuns  the  following  guarantees,  to  which  we  again  tA.  your  attention :  First 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.  Second.  The  right 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons  against  unreasonable  seizures  shall  not  be  violated,  ud 
no  warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause  supported  by  oath.  Third.  No  person,  except  sol- 
diers and  mariners  in  the  service  of  the  (Jovemment,  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  in&- 
mous  crime,  unless  on  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  Jury,  nor  shall  any  person  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  propwty  without  due  process  of  law.  Fourth.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  tiio 
accused  shall  eujoy  the  right  of  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  unpartial  Jury  of  the  State  or  disCrloi 
in  which  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  and  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him. 

**  Tou  are  also,  no  doubt,  aware  that  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  these  mvaluable  provi- 
sions were  proposed  by  the  Jealous  caution  of  the  States,  and  were  inserted  as  amendments  for  a 
perpetual  assurance  of  liberty  against  the  encroachments  of  power.  From  your  earliest  reading  of 
lustory,  you  also  know  that  the  great  principles  of  liberty  and  law  which  underlie  these  provisioiis 
were  derived  to  us  from  the  British  Constitution.  In  that  country  they  were  secured  by  mojifnm 
ehaHa  more  than  six  hundred  years  ago,  and  they  have  been  confirmed  by  many  and  repeated 
statutes  of  the  realm.  A  ^gle  palpable  violation  of  them  in  England  would  not  only  arouse  the 
public  indignation,  but  would  endanger  the  throne  itself.  For  a  persistent  disregard  of  them, 
Charles  the  First  was  dethroned  and  beheaded  by  his  rebellious  subjects. 

**  The  fact  has  already  passed  into  history  that  the  sacred  rights  and  immunities  which  wera 
designed  to  be  protected  by  these  constitutionid  guarantees  have  not  been  preserved  to  the  people 
during  your  administration.  In  violation  of  the  first  of  them,  the  freedom  of  the  press  has  been 
denied.  In  repeated  instancefl  newspapers  have  been  suppressed  in  the  loyal  States  because  they 
criticised,  as  constitutionally  they  might,  those  fatal  errours  of  policy  which  have  characterized  tfao 
conduct  of  public  aflkirs  since  your  advent  to  power.  In  violation  of  the  second  of.  them,  hundreds, 
and  we  beliefe  thousands,  of  men  have  been  seized  and  immured  in  prisons  and  bastiles,  not  only 
without  warrant  upon  probable  cause,  but  without  any  warrant,  and  for  no  other  cause  than  a  con- 
stitutional exercise  of  the  freedom  of  speech.  In  violation  of  all  these  guarantees,  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  a  peaceful  and  loyal  State  has  been  torn  from  his  home  at  midnight  by  a  band  of  soldian^ 
aeting  under  the  order  of  one  of  your  generals,  tried  before  a  military  commission,  without  judge  or 
Jury,  convicted  and  sentenced  without  even  the  suggertion  of  any  offence  known  to  the  ConititatioQ 
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John  Mitchel  in  Sichmond  had  this  reply  in  one  of  its  journals :  "  This 
would  sound  very  well  if  the  said  ^  declaring  for  peace '  could  have  any 

or  laws  of  tfaia  ooantry.  For  all  these  acts  you  arow  yourself  ultimately  responsible.  In  the  sp^ 
dal  case  of  Mr.  Yalla&digham,  the  injustice  commenced  by  your  subordinate  was  consummated  by 
a  sentence  of  exile  from  his  home  pronounced  by  you.  That  great  wrong,  more  than  any  other 
which  preceded  it,  asserts  the  principles  of  a  supreme  despotism. 

*^  These  repeated  and  continued  inrasions  of  constitutional  liberty  and  private  right  have  occft* 
noned  profound  annety  hi  the  public  mind.  The  apprehension  and  alarm  which  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  your  attempt  to  justify  them.  Because  in  that 
attempt  you  assume  to  yourself  a  rightful  authority  possessed  by  no  constitutional  monarch  on 
earth.  We  accept  the  dedaration  that  you  prefer  to  exercise  this  autly>rity  with  a  moderation  not 
hitherto  exhibited.  But,  believing  as  we  do  that  your  forbearance  is  not  the  tenure  by  which 
liberty  is  enjoyed  in  this  country,  we  propose  to  challenge  the  grounds  on  which  your  claims  of 
supreme  power  are  based.  While  yielding  to  you,  as  a  constitutional  magistrate,  the  deference  to 
which  you  are  entitied,  we  cannot  accord  to  you  the  despotic  power  you  daim,  however  indulgent 
and  gracious  you  may  promise  to  be  in  wielding  it, 

**  We  have  carefully  considered  the  grounds  on  which  your  pretensions^to  more  than  legal 
tntfaorHy  are  daimed  to  rest ;  and  if  we  do  not  misinterpret  the  misty  and  doudy  forms  of  expres- 
sion in  which  those  pretensions  are  set  forth,  your  meaning  is,  that  while  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
are  protected  by  the  Constitiition  m  time  of  peace,  they  are  suspended  or  loet  in  time  of  war,  when 
faivamott  or  rebellion  exists.  You  do  not,  like  many  others  m  whose  minds  reason  and  the  love  of 
regulated  liberty  seem  to  be  overthrown  by  the  exdtements  of  the  hour,  attempt  to  base  this  colki- 
dusion  upon  a  supposed  military  necessity  existing  outside  of  and  transcending  the  Constitution, 
a  military  necessity  behind  which  the  Constitution  itself  diaappears  in  a  total  eclipse.  We  do  not 
find  this  g^ntic  and  monstrous  heresy  put  forth  in  your  plea  for  absolute  power,  but  we  do 
And  another  equally  subversive  of  liberty  and  law,  and  quite  as  certainly  tending  to  the  establish- 
ment of  despotism.  You  claim  to  have  found,  not  outside  but  within  the  Constitution,  a  principle 
or  germ  of  arbitrary  power,  which  in  time'  of  war  expands  at  once  into  an  absolute  sovereignty, 
wielded  by  one  man,  so  that  liberty  perishes,  or  is  dependent  on  his  will,  his  discretion,  or  his  caprice. 
This  extraordinary  doctrine  you  claim  to  derive  wholly  from  that  dause  of  the  Constitution  which, 
in  case  of  invasion  or  rebellion,  permits  the  writ  of  habeas  eorptts  to  be  suspended.  Upon  this 
ground  your  whole  argument  is  based. 

*'  You  must  permit  us  to  say  to  you,  with  all  due  respect,  but  with  the  earnestness  demanded  by 
the  occasion,  that  the  American  people  will  never  acquiesce  in  this  doctrine.  In  thdr  opinion  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution  which  secure  to  them  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  immunity 
from  arrest  for  offences  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  hmd,  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  before  the 
tribunals  provided  by  those  laws,  instead  of  military  commissions  and  drum-head  courts-martial,  are 
living  and  vital  prindples  in  peace  and  in  war,  at  all  times  and  under  all  drcumstances.  No  sophis- 
try or  aiigument  can  shake  this  conviction,  nor  will  the  people  require  its  confirmation  by  «ugica) 
sequences  and  deductions.  It  is  a  conviction  deeply  interwoven  with  the  instincts,  the  habits,  and 
the  education  of  our  countryniien.  The  right  to  form  opinions  upon  public  measures  and  men,  and 
to  declare  those  opinions  by  speech  or  writing,  with  the  utmost  latitude  of  expression,  the  right  of 
persona]  liberty,  unless  forfeited  according  to  established  laws  and  for  offences  previously  defined  by 
law.  the  right  when  accused  of  crime  to  be  tried  where  law  is  administered,  and  punishment  is  pro- 
nounced only  when  the  crime  is  legally  ascertamed ;  all  these  are  rights  instantly  percdved  without 
argument  or  proof.  No  refinement  of  logic  can  unsettie  them  in  the  minds  of  freemen ;  no  power 
eac  annihilate  them ;  and  no  force  at  the  command  of  any  chief  magistrate  can  compel  their  son- 
vender. 

**  So  fiur  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  understand,  from  your  language,  the  mental  process  which  hai 
led  ywi  to  the  alarming  conduaionB  uokdicated  by  your  communication,  It  is  this :  The  habeaa  eorjmt 
is  a  remedial  writ,  issued  by  courts  and  magistrates  to  inquire  ii^to  the  cause  of  any  imprisonmeni 
yt  restraint  of  liba-ty,  on  the  return  of  whic^  and  upon  due  examination  the  person  imprisoned  it 
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•fibct  whatever  in  bringing  about  peace.    If  a  man  in  falling  from  a  tower 
Goald  arrest  bis  fall  by  declaring  against  it,  then  the  declarations  of  Oemo^ 

4li8charg(Ht  if  the  reBtraint  is  unlawful,  or  admitted  to  ba9  if  he  appears 'to  hare  been  lawfblly 
iirested,  and  is  held  to  answer  a  criminal  aocosation.  Inasmuch  as  this  process  may  be  suspended 
In  time  of  war,  you  seem  to  thinlc  that  every  remedy  for  a  false  and  unlawful  imprisonment  is  abr> 
gated ;  and  from  this  postulate  you  reach,  at  a  single  bound,  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  liberty 
ifnder  the  Constitution  which  does  not  depend  on  the  gracious  indulgence  of  the  Executive  only. 
This  great  heresy  once  established,  and  by  this  mode  of  induction  there  springs  at  once  into  ess^ 
cnce  a  brood  of  crimes  or  oflTences  undefined  by  any  rule,  and  hitherto  unknown  to  the  laws  of  fhia 
Country ;  and  this  is  followed  by  indiscriminate  arrests,  midnight  seizuros,  military  commissions, 
miheard-of  modes  of  trial  and  punishment,  and  all  the  machinery  of  terror  and  despotism.  Tovir 
language  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt  as  to  your  essential  mealiing,  for  you  tell  us,  that  *  arrests  are 
made  not  so  much  for  what  has  been  done,  as  for  what  probably  would  be  done.*  And,  agdn : 
*The  man  who  stands  by  and  says  notliing  when  the  peril  of  his  government  is  discussed,  cannot 
be  misunderstood.  If  not  tundered  (of  course  by  arrest)  he  is  sure  to  help  the  enemy,  and  much 
more  if  he  talks  ambiguously,  talks  for  his  country  with  *'buts"  and  "  ifs"'  and  "  anda.'*'  Yoq 
also  ten  us  that  the  ^arrests  complained  of  have  not  been  made  *  for  the  treason  defined  in  the  Coift- 
stituUon,'  nor  *  for  any  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes,  nor  were  the  proceedings  following  in 
any  constitutional  or  legal  sense  criminal  prosecutions."  The  very  ground,  then,  of  your  justificft- 
tion  is,  that  the  victims  of  arbitrary  arrest  were  obedient  to  every  law,  were  guiltless  of  any  known 
and  defined  offence,  and  therefore  were  without  the  protection  of  the  Constitution.  The  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  Jiobeat  corpus^  instead  of  being  intended  to  prevent  the  enlargement  of  arrested  crim- 
inals until  a  legal  trial  and  conviction  can  be  had,  is  designed,  accordin;^  to  your  doctrine,  to  snb> 
ject  innocent  men  to  your  supreme  will  and  pleasura  Silenoe  itself  is  punishable,  according  to  tStuB 
eztnu)rdinary  theory,  and  still  more  so  the  expression  of  opinions,  however  loyal,  if  attended  with 
criticism  upon  the  policy  of  the  government.  We  must  respectfully  refuse  our  aaa&it  to  this  theoiy 
of  constitutional  law.  We  think  that  men  may  be  rightfiiUy  silent  if  they  so  choose,  while  dam- 
.  orous  and  needy  patriots  proclaim  the  praises  of  those  who  wield  power ;  and  as  to  the  *■  bats,'  Uie 
*  ifs,*  and  the  *  ands,'  these  ^e  Saxon  words  and  belong  to  the  vooabuliry  of  freemen. 

«  ^  We  have  abeady  said  that  the  intuition  of  a  free  people  instantly  rejects  these  dangerooB  and 
unheard-of  doctrines.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  an  elaborate  and  extended  refutatioQ  of 
them.  We  submit  to  you,  however,  one  or  two  oonsideratlons,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  review  the 
subject  with  the  earnest  attention  which  its  supreme  importance  d^nantl^  We  say,  then,  we  are 
not  aware  that  the  writ  of  habsda  earptu  is  now  suspended  in  any  of  the  peaceful  and  loyal  States 
of  the  Union.  An  act  of  Congress  approved  by  you  on  the  third  of  M  irch,  1868,  authorized  the 
President  to  suspend  it  during  the  present  rebellion.  That  the  suspension  is  a  legisUtive  and  not  an 
executive  act,  has  been  held  in  every  judicial  decision  ever  made  in  thi.')  country,  and  we  think  it 
cannot  be  del^^ted  to  any  other  branch  of  the  govennnent  But  passing  over  that  consideratioD, 
you  hare  not  exercised  the  power  which  Congress  attempted  to  confer  upon  you,  and  the  writ  is  not 
Mspended  in  any  part  of  the  country  where  the  civil  laws  are  in  force.  Now,  inasmuch  as  yoor 
doctrine  of  the  arbitrary  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  innocent  men,  in  admitted  violation  of  express 
constitutional  guarantees,  is  wholly  derived  from  a  snspenrion  of  the  habrag  eorpu$^  the  first  step  to 
be  taken  in  the  ascent  to  absolute  power,  onght  to  be  to  make  it  known  to  the  people  that  the  writ 
is  In  fiu»t  suspended,  to  the  end  that  they  may  know  what  is  their  condition.  Tou  hare  not  yel 
exercised  this  power,  and  therefore,  according  to  your  own  constitutional  thesis,  your  conclusion  &!]• 
to  the  ground.  It  is  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitudon,  and  of  the  very  highest  valne^  that 
no  ex  poH  facto  law  shall  be  passed,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  no  act  which  is  not  against  the 
lair  when  committed  can  be  made  criminal  by  subsequent  le^slation.  But  your  claim  is,  that  wIwb 
the  writ  of  habeat  eorpua  is  suspended,  you  may  lawfully  imprison  and  punish  for  the  Crimea  of 
mence,  of  speech,  and  opinion.  But  as  these  are  not  offences  against  the  known  and  estaiiliiilMd 
law  of  the  land,  the  constitutional  principle  to  which  we  now  refer  plainly  requires  that  yon  sliodd, 
Ite^Ve  taking  cognizance  of  such  offences,  make  known  the  rule  of  action,  in  order  that  the  pecfilt 
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eraito  against  the  war  might  be  of  some  avai).  As  it  is,  they  resemble  that 
emphatic  pronouncemeDt  of  lb,  Washington  Hunt :  ^  Let  it  be  proclaimed 

Biay  be  achrfaed  in  dae.MMOD,  so  as  nol  to  beoone  fiable  to  its  pen&UieB.  Let  us  tarn  yoar  «l« 
tention  to  the  most  glaring  and  IndefenslMe  of  all  the  assaults  npon  constitutional  liberty,  whiob 
hare  moriLed  the  history  of  yoilr  adndnistration.  No  one  has  erer  pretended  that  the  writ  of  haUtm 
corpus  was  8aq>ended  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  the  airrest  of  a  dtisen  at  midnight,  already  re^ 
lerred  to,  was  made,  and  he  pkoed  before  a  court-martial  for  trial  and  sentence,  upon  charges  and 
■peciflcations  which  admitted  his  umooenoe  according  to  ihe  existing  Uws  of  this  country.  Upon 
your  own  doctrine,  then,  can  yon  hesitate  to  redress  that  monstrous  wrong  f 

*'Biit,  sir,  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  your  dogmas  that  arrests  and  imprisonment,  without  warrant 
or  criminal  accusation,  in  their  natnre  lawless  and  arbitrary,  opposed  to  the  very  letter  of  oonstitii* 
tiooal  guarantees,  can  become  m  any  sense  rlghtfiil,  by  reason  of  a  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habea$ 
^orpua.  We  deny  that  the  suspension  of  a  single  and  peculiar  remedy  for  such  wrongs  brings  into 
existence  new  and  unknown  classes  of  oflbices,  or  new  causes  for  depriring  men  of  their  liberty. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  material  purpoees  of  that  writ  to  enhu^  upon  bail  persons  who,  upon  prob* 
•Me  cause,  are  duly  and  illegally  charged  with  some  known  crime,  and  a  suspension  of  the  writ  was 
■erer  asked  for  in  England  or  in  this  country,  except  to  prcTcnt  such  enlargement  when  the  mp^ 
posed  offhnce  was  against  the  safety  of  the  goTemment  In  the  year  1807,  at  the  time  of  Bun'a 
alleged  conspiracy,  a  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  suspending  the  writ  of 
iUfteof  eorput  fbr  a  limited  time  in  all  cases  where  persons  were  charged  on  oath  with  treason,  or 
other  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  endangering  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  govemmeut  But  your 
doctrine  undiaguisedly  is,  that  a  suspension  of  this  writ  justifies  arrests  without  warrant,  without 
oath,  and  cYen  ?rithout  suspidon  of  treason  or  other  crime.  Your  doctrine  denies  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press.  It  invades  the  sacred  domain  of  opinion  and  discussion.  It  denounces 
the  *  ifii '  and  the  '  buts '  of  the  English  language,  and  even  the  refuge  of  silence  is  insecure. 

**  We  repeat,  a  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  merely  dispenses  with  a  single  and  peco* 
liar  remedy  against  an  unlawful  imprisonment ;  but  if  that  remedy  had  never  existed,  the  right  to 
liberty  would  be  the  same,  and  every  invasion  of  that  right  would  be  condemned  not  only  by  the 
Constitution,  but  by  prindples  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  the  writ  itself.  Our  conunon  law  is  not 
at  an  indebted  to  this  writ  for  its  action  of  lalse  unprisonment,  and  the  action  would  remain  to  tlM 
citisen,  if  the  writ  were  abolished  forever.  Again,  every  man,  when  his  life  or  liberty  is  threatened 
without  the  warrant  of  law,  may  lawfully  resist,  and  if  necessary  in  self-defence,  may  take  the  life 
of  the  aggressor.  Moreover,  the  people  of  this  oonntry  may  demand  the  impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself  for  the  exerdse  of  arbitrary  power.  And  when  all  these  remedies  shall  prove  inade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  free  institutions,  there  ranains,  in  the  last  resort,  the  supreme  right  of 
revolution.  You  once  Announced  this  ri^t  with  a  latitude  of  expression  which  may  well  be  een* 
ddered  dangerous  in  the  present  crisis  of  our  national  history.  You  said :  *  Any  people,  anywhere, 
being  inclined  and  having  the  power,  have  the  right  to  rise  up  and  shake  off  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  form  a  new  one  that  suits  them  better.  Nor  is  this  right  confined  to  cases  where  the 
people  of  an  existing  government  may  choose  to  exercise  it  Any  portion  of  such  people  that  oaa 
'  may  revolutionize  and  make  their  own  of  so  much  of  their  territory  as  they  inhabit  More  than 
this,  a  majority  of  any  portion  of  such  people  may  revolutionize,  puttmg  down  a  minority  inter- 
min^ed  with  or  near  about  them,  who  may  oppose  thdr  movements.'  (VoL  19,  CongressioiiuU 
OUAsy  p.  94.)  Such  were  your  opinions,  and  yon  had  a  constitutional  right  to  declare  them.  If  a 
dtiien  now  should  utter  sentiments  fiur  less  dangerous  in  thdr  tendency,  your  nearest  military  con- 
joander  would  consign  him  to  a  dungeon  or  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  court-martial,  and  you  would 
approve  tiie  proceedh^g. 

**  In  our  deliberate  judgment  the  Constitution  is  not  open  to  the  new  interpretation  suggested  by 
your  communication  now  before  us.  We  think  every  part  of  that  instrument  is  harmonious  and 
oonsistent  The  possible  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habsas  corpus  is  consistent  with  freedom  of 
qieoch  and  of  the  press.  The  suspension  of  that  remedial  process  may  prevent  the  enlargement  of 
•ne  accused  traitor  or  conspirator  until  he  shall  be  legally  tried  and  oouvicted  or  acquitted ;  but  hi 
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upon  the  house-tops  that  no  citizen  of  New  York  shall  be  arrested  without 
process  of  law.'    There  is  no  use  in  bawling  from  the  house-tops  what 

ttua  wtf  find  no  justification  for  arrest  and  impTlBOoment  without  warrant,  without  cause,  withoat  the 
toousation  or  suspicion  of  crime.  It  seems  to  us,  moreorer,  too  plain  for  a^;ttment,  that  the  aaered 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  in  courts  where  the  law  of  the  land  is  the  rule  of  decision  is  a  right 
which  is  never  dormant,  never  suspended,  in  peaceful  and  loyal  communities  and  States.  WUl  you, 
lir.  President,  maintain,  that  because  the  writ  of  habeaa  carpus  may  be  in  suspense,  you  can  sabsti- 
tttte  soldiers  and  bayonets  for  the  peaceful  operation  of  the  laws ;  military  commisaons,  and  inqui^ 
Itorial  modes  of  trial  for  the  courts  and  juries  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  itself?  And  if  yoa 
cannot  maintain  this,  then  let  us  ask  where  is  the  justification  for  the  monstrous  proceeding  in  the 
case  of  a  eidzen  of  Qhio,  to  which  we  have  called  your  attention  f  We  know  that  a  recreant  judge, 
whose  name  has  already  descended  to  merited  contempt,  found  the  apology  on  the  outside  of  the 
supreme  and  fundamental  law  of  the  Constitution.  But  this  is  not  the  foundation  on  which  your 
superstructure  of  power  is  built.  We  have  mentioned  the  act  of  the  last  Congress  profcssfaig  to 
authorize  a  suspension  of  the  writ  of  Itabwa  corpus.  This  act  now  demands  your  special  attention, 
because  if  we  are  not  greatly  hi  error^  its  terms  and  plain  intention  are  directly  opposed  to  aU  the 
arguments  and  conclusions  of  your  communication.  That  act,  besides  providing  that  tiie  hfobeas 
corpus  may  be  suspended,  expressly  commanded  that  the  names  of  all  persons  theretofore  or  thereafter 
atrested  by  authority  of  the  President,  or  his  cabmet  mmisters,  being  citizens  of  States  in  which  the 
administration  of  the  laws  has  continued  ununpaired,  shall  be  returned  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  for  the  districts  in  which  such  persons  reside,  or  in  which  their  supposed  ofiencee  were  c<m»> 
mitted ;  and  such  return  bemg  made,  if  the  next  grand  jui>y  attending  the  courts  does  not  indict  the 
aUeged  oflfenders,  then  the  judges  are  commanded  to  issue  an  order  for  their  immediate  dischaige 
from  imprisonment.  Now,  we  cannot  help  asking  whether  you  have  overlooked  this  law,  which  ^ 
nost  assuredly  you  are  bound  to  observe,  or  whether  it  be  your  intention  to  disregard  it  ?  Its 
meaning  certainly  cannot  be  mistaken.  By  it  the  national  Legislature  has  said  that  the  President 
may  suspend  the  accustomed  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  commanded  that  aU 
arrests  under  his  authority  shall  be  promptiy  made  known  to  the  courts  of  justice,  and  that  the 
accused  parties  shall  be  liberated,  unless  presented  by  a  grand  jury  according  to  the  Constitutioii, 
and  tried  by  a  jury  in  the  andent  and  accustomed  mode.  The  President  may  possibly,  no  far  as 
Congress  can  give  the  right,  arrest  without  legal  cause  or  warrant  We  certainly  deny  that  Con- 
gress  can  confer  this  right,  because  it  is  forbidden  by  the  higher  law  of  the  Constitution.  But, 
waiving  that  consideration,  this  statute,  by  its  very  terms,  promptiy  removes  the  proceeding  in  every 
case  into  the  courts  where  the  safeguards  of  liberty  are  observed,  and  where  the  persons  detained 
are  to  be  discharged,  unless  indicted  for  criminal  oflfences  against  the  established  and  ascertained 
laws  of  the  country. 

**  Upon  what  foundation,  then,  permit  us  to  ask,  do  you  rest  the  pretension  that  men  who  are 
not  accused  of  crime  may  be  s^zed  and  imprisoned,  or  banished  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  of  his  subordinates  in  civil  and  military  positions  ?  Where  is  the  warrant  for  faivading 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  ?  Where  the  justification  for  pladng  the  citizen  on  trial 
without  the  presentment  of  a  grana  jury  and  before  military  commissions  ?  There  is  no  power  in  * 
this  country  which  can  dispense  with  its  Uws.  The  President  is  as  much  bound  by  them  ae  the 
humblest  individual  We  pray  you  to  bear  in  mind,  in  order  that  you  may  duly  estimate  the  fe^ 
faig  of  the  people  on  this  subject,  that  for  the  crime  of  dispensmg  with  the  laws  and  statutee  of 
Great  Britain,  our  ancestors  brought  one  monarch  to  the  scaffold,  and  expelled  another  from  hie 
throne. 

"  This  power,  which  you  have  erected  m  theory,  is  of  vast  and  iUunitable  proportions.  If  we 
may  trust  you  to  ezerdse  it  mercifuUy  and  leniently,  your  successor,  whether  immediate  or  more 
remote,  may  wield  it  with  the  energy  of  a  Cesstu  or  Napoleon,  and  with  the  will  of  a  despot  and  a 
tyrant  It  is  a  power  without  boundary  or  Ihnit,  because  it  proceeds  upon  a  total  suspension  c^  all 
the  constitutional  and  legal  safeguards  which  protect  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  It  is  a  power  not 
Inaptly  described  m  the  huiguage  of  on*  of  your  secretaries.    Said  Mr.  Seward  to  the  British  mfail^ 
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everybody  knows  to  be  noAsense.  *  ♦  ♦  Demand,  qnothal  The 
starling  that  Mr.  Sterne  saw  in  the  cs^e  said  only  ^  I  can't  get  ow.'    It 

ter  in  Washington :  *  I  can  toach  a  bell  on  my  right  hand  and  order  the  arrest  of  a  dtizeti  of  Ohia 
I  »n  touch  the  bell  again  and  order  the  impriflonment  of  a  citizen  of  New  York,  and  no  power  on 
earth  hot  that  of  the  President  can  release  them.  Can  the  Queen  of  England,  in  her  doxninions,  do 
•s  much  ? '  This  is  the  very  language  of  a  perfect  deepodsm,  and  we  learn  from  you  wim  profound 
emotion  that  this  is  no  idle  boast  It  is  a  despotism  unlimited  in  principle,  because  the  same  arbitrary 
ami  unrestrained  will  or  discretion  which  can  place  men  under  illegal  restraint,  or  banisa  them,  can 
apply  the  rack  or  the  thumbscrew,  can  put  to  torture  or  to  death.  Not  thus  have  the  people  of  this 
oountry  hither  understood  thdr  Constitution.  No  argument  can  commend  to  their  ju<Xgment  such 
interpretations  of  the  great  charter  of  their  liberties.  Quick  as  the  lightning's  flash,  the  intuitive 
eense  of  freemen  perceives  the  sophistry  and  rejects  the  conclusion. 

**  Some  other  matters,  which  your  ExceUoicy  has  presented,  donand  our  notice. 

**  In  justification  of  your  course  as  to  Mr.  Vallandigham,  you  have  referred  to  the  arrest  of 
Judge  Hall  at  New  Orleans,  by  order  of  Gen.  Jackson ;  but  that  case  differs  widely  from  the 
case  of  Mr.  Vallandigham.  New  Orleans  was  then,  as  you  truly  state,  under  *  martial  or  military 
law.*  This  was  not  so  in  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  arrested.  The  administration  of  the 
dvil  law  had  not  been  disturbed  in  that  commonwealth.  The  courts  were  open,  and  Justice  was 
dispensed  with  its  accustomed  promptitude.  In  the  case  of  Judge  Hall,  Qen.  Jackson  in  a  few 
days  sent  him  out^de  the  line  of  his  encampments,  and  set  him  at  liberty ;  but  you  have  under- 
taken to  banish  Mr.  Vallandigham  from  his  home.  You  seem  also  to  have  forgotten  that  Gen.  Jack- 
eon  submitted  unplicitiy  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  which  imposed  the  fine  upon  him  :  that  he 
promptiy  paid  it;  that  he  eiyoined  his  friends  to  assent,  *as  he  most  freely  did,  to  the  deeislim 
which  had  just  been  pronounced  against  him.^ 

^'More  than  t|iis,  you  overlook  the  fact  that  the  then  administration  (in  the  language  of  a  well- 
known  author)  *  mildly  but  decidedly  rebuked  the  proceedings  of  General  Jackson,*^  and  that  the 
President  viewed  the  subject  with  *  surprise  and  solicitude.'  Unlike  President  Madison,  you  in  a 
case  much  more  unwarranted,  approve  the  proceedings  of  your  subordinate  oificer,  and  in  a'ldition 
justify  your  course  by  a  carefully  considered  argument  in  its  support. 

"  It  is  true  that  after  some  thirty  years.  Congress,  in  consideration  of  the  devoted  and  patriotic 
services  of  Gen.  Jackson,  reiUnded  the  amount  of  the  fine  he  had  paid  t  But  the  long  delay  in 
doing  this,  proved  how  reluctant  the  American  people  were  to  do  anything  which  could  be  consid- 
ered  as  in  any  way  approving  the  disregard  shown  to  the  mijesty  of  the  law,  even  by  one  who  so 
eminentiy  enjoyed  their  confidence  and  regard. 

**  One  subject  more,  and  we  shall  conclude.  You  express  your  regret  that  our  meeting  spoke 
*  ae  Democrats ;  *  and  you  say  that  *  in  this  thne  of  national  peril  you  would  have  preferred  to  meet 
OS  upon  a  level  one  step  higher  than  any  party  platform.'  You  thus  compel  us  to  allude  to  matters 
which  we  should  have  preferred  to  pass  by.  But  we  cannot  omit  to  notice  your  criticism,  as  it  casts, 
at  least,  an  implied  reproach  upon  our  motives  and  our  proceedingSb  We  beg  to  remind  you  that 
when  the  hour  of  our  country's  peril  had  come,  when  it  was  evident  that  a  most  ^gandc  effort  was 
,  to  be  made  to  subvert  our  institutions  and  to  overthrow  the  government,  when  it  was  vitally  impor* 
tant  that  party  feelings  should  be  laid  aside,  and  that  all  should  be  called  upon  to  unite  most  cor- 
<fially  and  vigorously  to  mdntain  the  Union ;  at  the  thne  you  were  sworn  into  office  as  President 
of  the  United  Statte,  when  yon  should  have  urged  your  fellow^sitizens  in  the  most  emphatic  man* 
ner  to  overlook  all  past  differences  and  to  rally  in  defence  of  their  oountry  and  its  institutions  when 
you  should  have  ei\{oined  respect  for  the  laws  and  the  Constitution,  so  dearly  disregarded  by  the 
South,  you  chose,  for  the  first  time,  under  like  drcumstances,  in  the  history  of  our  country,  to  set 
up  a  party  platform,  called  the  *  Chicago  platform,'  as  your  creed  ;  to  advance  it  beyond  the  Consti- 
tntion,  and  to  speak  (Hsparagingly  of  that  great  conservative  tribunal  of  our  country,  so  highly 
respected  by  all  thinking  men  who  have  faaquired  into  our  mstitutiona— Tne  Scpbxmi  Court  or  thi 
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**  Tour  administration  has  been  true  to  the  principles  you  then  laid  down.    Notwithstanding 
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would  have  been  more  ^  manly '  to  scream — '  I  demand  to  get  out ;  I  pro- 
claim on  the  house-tops  that  I  will  get  out.' " 

While  thus  '^  the  strong  government "  at  Washington  had  grasped  thfl 
liberties  of  the  country,  it  promised  a  fresh  infusion  of  vigour  in  the  war. 
It  increased  its  army ;  it  exiiibited,  as  its  strength  on  the  water,  a  navy  of 
nearly  six  hundred  vessels,  seventy-five  of  which  wei'e  iron-clads  or 
armoured  steamers ;  and  it  made  preparations  for  the  prosecution  of  hos- 
tilities which  were  alarming  enough  by  the  side  of  the  now  rapidly 
decreasing  resources  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  The  Congress  which 
assembled  at  Kichmond  in  the  winter  of  1868,  was  immediately  and 
anxiously  occupied  with  the  decrease  of  our  armies,  and  the  yet  more 
alarming  diminution  of  our  subsistence.  These  two  concerns  engaged  all 
the  resources  and  ingenuity  of  its  legislation.  It  was  said  that  the  war 
had  become  a  question  of  men  and  of  food. 

The  conscription  law  had  disappointed  expectation.  When  the  first 
measure  was  passed,  limited  to  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five,  it  was 
estimated  that  even  that  partial  call  would  yield  eight  hundred  thousand 
men.  A  very  simple  arithmetical  process  will  disclose  this  number.  The 
free  population  of  the  several  States  of  the  Confederacy  not  whoUy  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  was  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  first  act  of 

the  fiu>t  tbat  serenl  hundred  thottsand  DemoeratB  in  tiie  loyal  States  cheerfully  responded  to  the 
can  of  their  country,  filled  the  ranks  of  its  armies,  and  by  *  thdr  strong  hands  and  willing  arms* 
akied  to  maintain  your  Excelleocy  and  the  officers  of  gOTemmoit  in  the  poesttsion  of  our  natiopal 
capital ;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of  the  Democrats  of  the  country  hare  in  the 
most  patriotic  spirit  given  their  best  eflbrts,  their  treaaare,  their  brothers  and  th^r  sons,  to  anstain 
the  government  and  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  you,  choosing  to  orerlook^all  this,  liave  ms4e  your 
appointments  to  civil  office,  from  your  cabinet  officers  and  foreign  ministers  down  to  the  persons  of 
lowest  official  grade  among  the  tens  of  thousands  engaged  in  oollecting  the  revenues  of  the  country, 
exduidvely  from  your  political  associates. 

**  Under  such  circumstances,  virtually  proscribed  by  your  administnUion,  and  while  most  of  the 
leading  journals  which  supported  it  approved  the  sentence  pronounced  against  Mr.  Vallandigham,  it 
was  our  true  course— our  honest  course  to  meet  as  *  Demo^lratB,'  that  nidther  your  EzoeUency  nor 
the  country  might  mistalce  our  antecedents  or  our  position. 

**  In  closing  this  communication,  we  desire  to  reai&im  onr  determination,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
of  every  one  who  attended  the  meeting  which  adopted  the  resolutions  we  have  discussed,  expressed 
In  one  of  those  resolutions,  to  devote  *  all  our  energies  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  Union.' 

**  Permit  us,  then,  in  this  spirit,  to  ask  your  ExoeOehcy  to  reexamine  the  grave  sul^'octs  we  have 
considered,  to  the  end  that  on  your  retirement  from  the  high  position  you  occupy,  you  raaj  leave 
behind  you  no  doctrines  and  no  further  precedents  of  despotic  power  to  prevent  you  and  your  po» 
teritf  from  enjoying  that  constitutional  liberty  which  Is  the  inheritance  of  us  all,  and  to  the  en^ 
also,  that  historv  m^y  speak  of  your  administration  with  hidulgenoe  if  it  cannot  with  approvaL 

**  We  are,  sir,  with  great  respecti  yours  very  traly, 

**JoH]iy.  L.Paimr, 

^'Ohahman  of  Gommiltca 
«  AuAMT,  June  W,  UffiL**  ^f 
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conscription  (1862)  as  follows,  giving  only  fractions  of  the  population  for 
those  States  partially  overrun  by  the  enemy : 


Alabama, •.  629,164 

Arkansas, .«^ 824,823 

Florida, .* 78,686 

Georgia, 596,097 

Lonisiana, 876,913 

Mlflsissippi, .' 854,699 

North  Carolina, 661,586 

A  fourth  of  Mimonri, 264,698 

South  Carolina, 301 ,271 

Two  thirds  of  Tennessee, ! 656,042 

Texas, 420, 66 1 

Half  of  Virginia, 552,591 

Total, 5,015,618 


This  being  the  aggregate  population,  what  proportion  of  it  were  males 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  2  By  the  census  of  1850,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  was  twenty-thi*ee  millions  one  hundred 
and  ninety-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six.  Of  this  total, 
soven^  millions  forty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  foity-five  were 
given  as  between  the  ages  in  question.  Half  this  number  would  give 
three  millions  five  hundred  and  twenty-'three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
aevenjty-two  as  the  males  between  Uiose  ages ;  which  number  is  fiilteen 
per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  population*  This  ratio  applied  to  the  white 
population  of  the  Confederacy,  as  stated  above,  would  give  as  the  numb^ 
that  should  have  been  produced  by  the  first  act  of  conscription  seven  hun* 
dred  and  fifty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  tortj-t^o  men.  K  wo 
should  add  to  this  number  the  volunteers  from  that  population  of  the 
States  of  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  portions  of  Yirginia  and  Missouri  not 
embraced  in  the  basis  of  estimate,  and  the  volunteers  offering  from  ages 
not  embraced  in  the  prescribed  figures,  the  aggregate  soldiery  of  the  Con- 
federacy would  reach  the  zuunber  of  eight  hundred  thousand. 

The  conscription  law  of  the  Cpnfederacy  had  since  been  extended  to  tlie 
age  of  forty-five ;  and  in  1863  it  was  farther  extended,  by  the  repeal  of  the 
clause  allowing  substitutions,  which  it  was  declared  would  add  more  than 
seventy  thousand  men  to  the  army.  And  yet  about  this  time  the  rolls  of 
the  Adjutant-General's  office  in  Biehmond  showed  little  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand  men  under  arms ;  and  of  these,  Mr.  Seddon,  the  Con* 
federate  Secretary  of  War,  declared  that,  owing  to  desertions  and  other 
causes,  ^*  not  more  than  a  half,  nev^  two-thirds  of  the  soldiers  were  in  tlie 
ranks."    When  we  contemplate  the  actual  result  to  which  the  conscription 
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was  thus  rednced,  we  may  imagine  how  harsh  had  befx>ine  the  war,  and 
how  averse  the  people  of  the  South  to  the  demands  of  its  necessities.  In- 
deed, the  Confederate  Government  had  committed  a  great  oversight  in  &!!• 
ing  to  enlist  troops  for  the  whole  period  of  the  wnr,  when  it  first  com- 
menced ;  for,  as  is  usual  at  the  beginning  of  all  political  revolutions,  great 
imanimity  and  patriotic  zeal  prevailed  among  the  people  throughout  the 
country,  which  rendered  that  measure  both  feasible  and  easy.  But  lost 
opportunities  seldom  return.  This  important  measure,  so  easy  at  the  out- 
set of  the  war,  was  quite  impossible  in  its  advanced  stages,  as  the  ardour 
of  the  people  was  cooled  or  abated  by  the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  insep- 
arable from  a  state  of  hostility. 

The  most  striking  of  these  hardships  was  the  want  of  food,  the  actual 
pang  of  starvation  in  the  army.  Provisions  were  very  scarce  all  through 
the  country,  so  much  so  as  to  excite  fears  of  a  famine.  Poverty  and  its 
attendant  necessities  befell  those  who  had  never  dreamed  of  want.  Many 
families  who  had  been  reared  in  affluence  and  luxury,  were  in  need  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  Young,  delicate  ladies  often  had  to  perform 
menial  offices,  such  as  cooking  and  washing  for  their  families,  having  lost 
their  servants  by  the  war,  or  having  been  driven  by  other  necessities  to 
the  last  resources  of  economy.  In  the  army  the  suffering  was  more  vital ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  scanty  additions  of  provisions  and  clothing, 
which  the  love  of  relatives  and  friends  occasionally  sent  them,  many  of 
the  troops  would  have  been  compelled  to  disband,  or  would  have  peiislied 
in  their  camps.  As  it  was,  desertions  were  rapidly  taking  place,  as  the 
rigour  of  winter  came  on.  It  required  all  the  popularity  of  Oen.  Lee,  and 
the  exercise  of  every  available  faculty  of  his  mind,  to  keep  even  his  veteran 
army  in  Virginia  together.  A  tithe-tax  was  instituted  by  the  Confederate 
Oongress,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  armies ;  but 
this  and  all  kindred  measures  on  the  subject  of  subsistence  were  so  badly 
executed,  that  the  results  invariably  disappointed  the  calculation. 

Indeed,  the  subject  of  the  Confederate  commissariat  was  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  general  fortunes  of  the  war ;  it  did  so  much  to  determine 
its  conclusion  ;  it  exhibits  so  many  characteristic  instances  of  mal-adminis- 
tration  in  Kichmond,  that  a  distinct  consideration  of  it  here,  up  to  the  time 
we  are  now  discussing,  is  not  out  of  place,  and  will  prepare  the  reader  for 
much  that  is  to  follow  in  the  general  history  of  the  war. 


HI8T0BT  07  THE  OONTEDEBATB  OOltMTBBARTAT. 

In  January,  1862,  a  report  was  made  to  the  Confederate  Congresa  in 
Richmond,  on  the  general  administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Subsistencei 
particularly  with  reference  to  certain  contracts  for  obtaining  supplies. 
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^hich  had  been  unfavourably  peportcd  to  the  public  and  to  Qpngress.  In 
that  report,  the  following  occurs :  "  In  the  packing  season  of  1860-'61  up- 
^Tard  of  three  million  head  of  hogs  were  packed  at  the  various  porkeries 
ot  the  United  States,  besidea  Aose  packed  by  fteumers  at  home,  of  whicib 
Icsa  than  twenty  thousand  were  packed  at  regular  establishments  south  of 
the  lines  of  our  armies.  Of  this  whole  number,  experta  estimate  that  the 
product  of  about  one  mulicxi  two  hundred  thouBand  hogs  was  imported  in 
tlie  early  part  of  the  last  year  from  beyond  our  pnesent  lines  into  what  i» 
now  the  Southern  Confederacy.  This  was  accomplished,  and  to  the  extent 
of  a  bountiful  supply  by  the  action  of  the  State  imthorities  in  some  cases, 
by  the  enterprise  of  private  parties,  and  by  thia  department,  through  agen- 
ciQi^  of  its  own.  Of  this  number  it  is  estimated  that  about  three  hundred 
thousand  hogs,  or  their  bacon  equivalent,  have  been  oonsuined  by  our 
State  and  Confederate  armies  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  Ten- 
nessee then  became  the  main  reliance  for  the  future  use  of  the  army, 
which,  together  with  the  accessible  portions  of  Kentucky,  had  been  so  rav- 
aged  by  hog  cholera  and  injured  by  abort  corn  crops  for  three  years  pre- 
ceding the  year  just  closed,  ti^at  the  number  slaughtered  at  the  porkeries 
within  her  limits  had  deviated  from  two  hundred  thousand  head  to  leas 
than  twenty  thousand.  It  was  into  this  field,  just  recovering  from  these 
disastei's,  and  almost  the  sole  resource  of  the  army,  and  the  planters  and 
inhabitants  of  cities,  that  this  department  had  to  enter  aa  a  purchaser, 
dubious  of  a  sufficiency,  but  assured  of  a  heavy  and  active  compe- 
tition." 

Shortly  after  the  date  of  this  report,  the  successive  captures  of  Foils 
Henry  and  Donelson  caused  the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sup- 
plies referred  to.  The  subsequent  campaign  lost  us  Kentucky  and  much 
of  Tennessee,  and  left  the  Confederacy  comparatively  bare  of  meat. 

Li  this  early  prospect  of  distress  a  number  of  propositions  were  made  to 
the  Confederate  Government  by  responsible  and  energetic  parties,  to  ox- 
chaage  through  the  enemy's  lines  meat  for  cotton.  But  to  this  favourable 
exchange  President  Davis  was  opposed  ;  lie  was  actually  weak  enough  to 
suppose  that  if  a  little  cotton  was  kept  from  the  enemy,  the  North  would 
be  unable  to  pay  the  January  interest  of  1863  ;  and  he  was  among  those 
stupid  financiers  who  were  for  confining  cotton,  as  if  there  were  magical  sal- 
vation in  it^  and  hoarding  this  inert  wealth  of  the  South. 

In  the  fall  of  1862,  a  party  properly  vouched  for  proposed,  for  an  equiv« 
al^nt  in  cotton,  to  deliver  thirty  thousand  hogsheads  of  bacon  through  the 
'  lines.  It  was  alleged  that  there  was  enough  cotton  to  feed  and  clothe  our 
army,  in  a  section  tributary  to  Memphis,  which  city  was  then,  and  had 
been  for  eome  time  previouB,  in  the  secure  possession  of  the  enemy ;  thai 
such  cotton  must  otherwise  probably  be  destroyed  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  that  tiie  owners,  as  a  general  riJo^ 
31 
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though  willing  to  let  the  government  have  their  crops,  were  ayerso,  if  not 
stabbomly  opposed  to  having  them  destroyed. 

This  proposition  was  submitted  to  President  Davis.  It  was  endorsed 
in  the  bureau  of  subsistence :  ^^  The  alternative  is  thus  j»resented  of  vio.'&t- 
ing  our  policy  of  withholding  cotton  from  the  enemy  or  risking  the  staiva- 
lion  of  our  armies ; "  and  it  was'suggested  that  the  Commissary  General  be 
authorized  to  contract  for  bacon  and  salt,  limiting  the  amount  of  purchase 
to  what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  feed  the  army  and  supply  it  with  blank- 
ets and  shoes,  showing  that  no  law  forbade  this  traf&c ;  that  the  precedents 
of  other  wars  justified  it;  and  advising  that  the  Commissary  General 
should,  under  such  circumstances,  upon  his  own  statement  of  the  necessity, 
be  allowed  to  make  the  contract,  which,  this  ofiicer  added,  nothing  less 
than  the  danger  of  sacrificing  our  armies  would  induce  "  him  to  acqiiicsoo 
in."    Upon  that  letter  the  President  endorsed  as  follows : 


'*  Seorbtabt  of  Wab — ^Is  there  any  nboesaitj  for  immediate  action  ?  Is  there  i 
(iAOtorj  evidence  that  the  preeent  opportunity  is  the  last  which  will  be  offered  Y  Have 
you  noted  the  scheme  of  the  enemy  for  the  payment  of  their  next  accruing  interest  on 
their  public  debt  f  Yon  will  not  fail  to  perceive  the  effect  of  postponing  the  proposed 
action  until  January  1, 1868,  if  it  be  necessary  at  anytime  to  depart  from  the  well-defined 
policy  of  oup  goverument  in  relation  to  cotton. 

"JEFF.  DAVia 

**Ootobkb81,  1862." 

President  Davis  was  assured  that  the  consequences  of  the  refusal  of  this 
I>olicy  of  exchange  would  be  most  serious.  Col.  Northrop,  the  Commis- 
sary General,  informed  him  that  present  efforts,  even  if  successful,  would 
not  produce  cured  bacon  for  the  next  year.  The  departments  of  the  east 
had  been  exhausted,  while  the  increasing  number  of  refugees,  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  enemy's  arms,  added  to  the  consumers.  The  results 
hoped  for  from  Tennessee  were  not  probably  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
troops  on  the  west  of  the  mountains  and  in  Tennessee.  A  statement  was 
made  in  the  bureau  of  subsistence,  that  the  supply  of  hogs  for  1862  would 
be  about  one  hundred  thousand  short  of  the  supply  for  the  preceding  year, 
and  that  the  supply  of  beef  was  well  nigh  exhausted.  This  statement  was 
communicated  to  President  Davis,  with  the  following  endorsement  by  Mr. 
Randolph,  then  Secretary  of  War :  "  Unless  the  deficiency  be  made  up  by 
pui*chascs  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Confederacy,  I  apprehend  serious  conse- 
quences." 

President  Davis  reixised  to  see  the  necessity  so  plainly  indicated  to 
him.  He  still  lingered  in  the  conceit  of  an  early  termination  of  the  war, 
and  in  spite  of  the  plainest  figures  he  persisted  in  the  belief  that  the  requi- 
site amcmnt  of  supplies  for  the  army  might  still  be  procured  from  soorces 
within  the  Confederate  States.    How  far  he  was  mistaken  ijk  this,  will  be 
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Bliown  by  the  following  reply  to  one  of  Lis  calls  for  infonnation  about  the 
close  of  the  year  1862  : 

^^  It  will  be  observed  that  the  President,  throagh  Gen.  Smith,  calls  for  information  on 
three  points,  and  to  these  ezclnsively  is  the  answer  addressed. 

'^  First — Every  soarce  within  the  Confederate  lines  from  which  supplies  conld  have 
been  obtained  last  year  or  this  ha^^  been  fidlly  explored.  All  snob  have  either  been 
ezhansted  or  foand  inadequate.  If  in  any  smaU  portion  of  the  Confederacy  supplies 
have  not  been  aimed  at,  it  was  because  it  was  known  that  such  portion  would  not  atford 
enough  for  the  current  domestic  supply  of  that  particular  area.  It  has  been  erroneousl} 
supposed  that  Southern  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  certain  portions  of  Florida,  would 
afford  large  amounts  of  stock,  but  they  have  not  done  it.  Tliey  have  not  even  fully  fed 
those  posts  which  from  geographical  position  would  naturally  draw  from  them,  and  tney 
cannot  do  as  much  in  the  ftiture  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

**  This  appears  abundantly  from  facts  within  my  knowledge  and  from  testimony  in 
this  office. 

**  Second — ^To  state  more  fully  the  reasons  for  immediate  action  it  is  necessary  to 
recapitulate : 

*^The  report  states  a  clear  deficit  of  baoon  of  8,116,194  pounds,  or  twenty-five  per 
cent ;  a  clear  deficit  in  salt  beef  of  86,000  beeves,  at  an  average  of  five  hundred  pounds . 
— making  18,000,000,  or  ninety  per  cent,  per  bollock.    Whole  value  of  the  above,  in 
rations,  22,516,194.    Total  deficit  per  cent.,  48. 

^  This  calculation  is  upon  the  basis  of  the  forces  this  year  in  camp  and  field.  Fur- 
ther :  it  does  not  include  immense  supplies  purchased  from  private  hands,  which  cannot 
be  had  at  all  for  this  winter,  because  the  stock  to  create  them  is  not  in  the  Confederate 
lines,  and  the  salt  cannot  be  had  if  the  stock  could.  Besides,  large  local  supplies  have 
been  completely  exhausted,  as  in  Loudon  and  Fauquier  and  other  districts.  And  even 
the  above  estimated  subsistence  is  not  at  all  secure.  The  hogs,  though  bargained  for, 
have  not  all  been  driven  to  places  of  safety.  The  salt  to  cure  them  has  not  all  been 
secured,  and  whut  has  been  engaged  has  not  all  been  delivered,  and  must  take  its  chances 
for  trani^portation  over  long  distances,  upon  uncertain  roads  discordantly  connected. 
It  is  not  safe,  then,  to  rely  on  these  estimates.  Added  to  that,  the  winter  is  at  hand ;  the 
rises  (if  the  rivers  all  impending;  invasion  on  a  large  scale  is  imminent;  the  supplies 
which  had  been  hoped  for  from  the  enemy's  lines  are  not  to  be  expected. 

**  The  supplies  now  offered  are  ample,  and  are  tendered  at  lower  rates  in  cotton,  even 
at  the  extreme  bid,  than  they  can  be  bought  at  for  Confederate  currency  in  our  own  lines. 
If  not  availed  of  now  they  most  probably  never  will  be,  for  lack  of  power  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

^'And,  finally,  both  Mobile  and  Charleston  are  pressing  for  large  supplies  out  of 
resources  whiqh  must  be  held  for  the  armies  of  Virginia,  or  the  border  States  will  be 
lost ;  while  the  same  reserves,  and  the  accumulations  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  make 
in  Tennessee,  are  demanded  by  the  armies  of  General  Bragg. 

'^  Third — As  to  the  relative  advantages  of  procuring  supplies  from  Memphis  and  from 
the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  the  proposition  to  make  such  purchases  is  not  a  new  idea. 
They  were  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  an  extent  which  is  little  known.  In 
an  elaborate  report  on  the  operations  of  this  Bureau,  made  by  Mi^or  Baffin,  under  my 
order  and  superintendence,  and  submitted  to  Congress  in  January  last,  it  is  stated :  Ex- 
perts estimate  that  the  product  of  about  1,200,000  hogs  was  imported  in  the  early  part 
of  last  year  (1801),  from  beyond  our  present  lines  into  what  is  now  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy.   This  was  accomplished  by  the  action  of  State  authorities ;  in  some  cases  by 
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the  enterprise  of  private  parties,  and  hj  this  department,  through  agencies  of  its  own 
^  Of  .this  nnmber  it  is  estimated  that  about  800,000  hosrs,  in  their  bacon  equivalent,  have 
been  consumed  bj  our  State  and  Confederate  armies  since  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties. This  was  for  a  period  of  eight  months,  and  shows  a  requirement  of  450,000  hoge 
per  annum.  For  a  considerable  part  of  that  period  the  army  was  a  mere  fraction  of  tiie 
magnitude  which  it  has  since  reached.  Those  who  think  that  the  stimnlns  of  high  prices^ 
under  the  apprehension  of  a  great  scarcity,  has  so  increased  our  supply  of  meat  as  to 
enable  ns  to  dispense  with  this  large  balance,  forget  that  the  counties  most  capable  of 
TOoh  development  are  precisely  those  which  have  suffered  most  from  the  war.  Elsewhere 
it  must  have  been  a  new  enterprise,  such  as  could  not  be  expected  to  saooeed  when  the 
best  men  were  in  the  army. 

"  Therefore  I  urge  that  supplies  be  engaged  both  from  Memphis  and  from  the  vicinity 
of  New  Orleans,  and  for  these  additional  reasons :  It  may  be  safely  estimated  that  the 
army  will  consume  and  waste  the  product  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  hogs, 
of  which  we  calculate  to  receive  only  about  one  third  from  our  Confederate  limits.  P 
,  will  not  be  prudent  to  rely  upon  obtaining  the  amount  needed  from  one  single  source  of 
supply  ;  it  will  be  well  to  divide  the  risk.  Moreover,  other  articles  are  needed  nearly  aa 
much  as  meat.  The  salt  works  in  Louisiana  are  not -to  be  depended  on ;  the  supply  to 
be  obtained  from  Saltville,  in  Virginia,  is  limited.  The  wants  of  citizens,  daily  beoomiiig 
more  urgent  and  alarming,  will  absorb  all  of  that,  if  permitted,  and  the  drafts  of  the 
Government  upon  the  same  fund  will  caupe  ruinous  prices  and  great  destitution. 

''  One  reliable  party  in  New  Orleans  offers  to  supply  one  hundred  thousand  sacks  of 
salt,  or  more  than  is  called  for  by  the  rapidly  expiring  contract  at  Saltville.  Other  arti- 
cles— such  as  coffee  and  flour — are  also  offered  from  New  Orleans.  The  supply  of  flour 
from  that  quarter  will  enable  the  soldiers  from  the  Southwest  to  use  that  in  part  aa  a 
bread  ration  instead  of  corn  meal,  which  must  otherwise  be  their  sole  reliance  for  bread 
The  reserve  of  cuffee  for  the  sick  is  being  rapidly  consumed.  No  other  prospect  of  get- 
'  ting  more  presents  itself,  but  the  necessity  of  a  sufliciency  is  important.  The  success  of 
the  enterprise  is  doubtful ;  but  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  venality  of  the  enemy 
ought  not  to  be  lost.  If  we  thereby  obtain  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  from  Memphis  to 
New  Orieans,  until  such  time  as  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  needed  supplies  shaU 
have  been  obtained,  it  will  be  a  great  benefit 

"  Its  effect  upon  the  morale  of  the  enemy,  and  the  political  results  of  such  a  policy, 
however  important  in  themselves,  are  questions  which,  as  they  have  not  entered  into  my 
calculations,  I  do  not  discuss.  My  action  proceeds  entirely  from  a  sense  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  these  supplies  to  feed  the  army,  and  to  subdae  the  want  which  has  already 
manifested  itself  both  in  Gen.  Lee*s  army  and  the  Army  of  the  West,  under  the  prin^ 
tions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  Respectfully, 

"L.  B.  NORTHROP." 


1^0  official  reply  was  ever  received  to  this  communication.  Indeed 
Hbout  this  time  President  Davis  left  Richmond  on  a  visit  to  Mississippi, 
and  in  a  Bpeecb  before  tlie  Legislature  of  that  State  pronounced  the  solemn 
opinion  that  the  war  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  For  thia  reason  and 
'*  on  political  principles  "  the  policy  of  using  cotton  to  get  supplies  through 
the  lines,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  wide-spread  venality  of  the  enemy 
was  negatived*  The  arguments  against  this  trade  were  specious  and 
trifling.    It  was  said  that  the  Federal  finances  were  in  such  a  condition 
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ttiftt  ff  they  could  not  obtain  cotton,  npon  which  to  draw  bills  where- 
with to  pay  their  then  accruing  January  interest,  their  credit  would 
Wfplodij,  and  the  war  would  speedily  cease  from  the  bankrupting  of  our  i 
assailants.  Hence  they  wanted  cotton.  It  was  also  tissei'ted  that  they  did 
not  want  cotton,  but  only  sought,  under  cover  of  a  contract  for  supply,  to 
find  out  the  channels  of  navigable  streams,  to  ascertain  the  locat9)n  and 
'condition  of  certain  defences,  and  otherwise  to  spy  out  the  land.  A  third 
argum^snt  was  that  the  trade  on  the  part  of  the  government  would  demoralise 
the  people  among  whom  it  might  be  conducted ;  and  the  newspapers  added 
that  to  trade  thrbugh  Kew  Orleans  and  let  cotton  clear  from  that  port 
"  would  make  Europe  think  we  had  caved,  who  thereupon  would  decline 
to  recognize  us  or  to  intervene.''  Such  were  the  fancies  knd  punctilios 
which  persuaded  the  Confederate  Government  to  persist  in  a  lihe  of  policy, 
the  steady- and  inevitable  tendeticy  of  which  was  to  bring  its  armies  to  the 
verge  of  starvation. 

The  project  of  getting  supplies  through  the  enemy's  lin^  thus  discour- 
aged, it  was  necessary  for  the  Commissary  General  to  cast  about  for  a  new 
resource ;  and  in  1863  the  experiment  was  first  attempted  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies, especially  meat  and  coffee,  from  foreign  ports  through  the  blockade. 
A  scheme  of  contract  was  prepared  on  the  basis  of  an  association  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise  with  government  capital,  which,  it  was  thought,  if  prop- 
erly arranged,  would  combine  the  power  and  money  of  the  one  with  the 
energy  and  skill  of  the  other.  Especially  in  a  business  as  hazardous  as 
blockade  running  would  such  an  association,  it  was  thought,  be  an  advan- 
tage as  securing  to  the  individuals  the  insurance  of  many  veiitures,  and  to 
the  government  the  vigilance  and  intelligence  of  private  parties.  It  was 
contemplated  that  the  private  parties  should  sell  the  cotton  and  purchase 
the  return  cargo,  charging  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  commission  on  each 
transaction ;  and  that  the  government  should  purchase  the  cotton  on  this 
tide  at  a  commission  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  with  a  reserved  right  to 
the  government  to  all  the  private  freight  room,  when  claimed  at  an  agreed 
rate  per  ton ;  which  was  two-thirds  less  than  had  been  previously  demand- 
ed by  other  blockade  runners,  and  paid  by  the  government. 

Here  again  was  the  story  of  gross  mismanagement  and  slip-shod  admin- 
istration on  the  piKrt  of  the  Confederate  authorities.  Great  quantities  of 
meat  were  left  to  rot  at  Nassau  and  Bermuda ;  payments  wero  not  prompt- 
ly made ;  and  the  neW  resource  that  had  promised  such  grand  results  dwin- 
dled into  insignificant  numbers.  Contracts  for  supplies,  payable  in  cotton, 
hi  our  Atlantic  ports,  were  made  with  several  parties ;  but  in  no  instance 
with  success.  Either  the  amount  involved  was  too  small  to  tempt  the 
r\Bnality  of  those  who  could  control  or  purchase  an  evasion  of  the  blockade, 
or  the  engagement  to  deliver  meat  alone  was  found  to  be  too  small  aof 
indicement  to  those  engaged  in  blockade  running. 
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In  consequence  of  these  failures,  and  of  the  refusal  to  be  allowed  to  pur 
cliase  on  the  Mississippi,  the  armj,  especially  in  Virginia,  was  put  upon 
short  rations.  First,  they  were  reduced  to  one  half  pound  of  meat  per  day 
— which,  if  it  could  have  been  kept  up  at  tliat,  would  have  been  sufficient 
— then  to  one-third  of  a  pound — ^though  this  allowance  was  not  agreed  to 
or  adhered  to  by  several  of  the  Generals  commanding — and  then  to  one 
quarter  of  a  pound.  Upon  this  last  allowance  the  Army  of  l^orthero 
Virginia  wintered. 

The  policy  of  running  the  blockade,  so  far  as  the  government  was 
interested  in  it  for  subsistence,  was  the  occasion  of  odious  monopolies, 
violations  of  contract,  misunderstandings,  &c.,  and  proved  of  little  advan- 
tage to  the  government,  and  of  questionable  profit  to  private  parties.  What 
was  known  as  the  Crenshaw  or  Collie  line  of  steamers  did  not  start  until 
the  spring  of  1864,  and  then  under  unfavourable  auspices.  One  steamei 
was  lost  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  in  coming  out ;  another  upon  her  second 
trip  ;  but  two  others,  both  very  superiour  steamers,  were  put  upon  the 
line,  one  or  both  of  which  had  been  paid  for  by  large  advances  made  by 
Crenshaw  &  Co.,  and  were  running  successfully.  Under  their  contract 
the  government  was  obliged  to  furnish  the  whole  cargo  of  cotton  for  each 
vessel,  but,  having  failed  to  do  so,  and  the  private  parties  having  been 
required,  against  the  terms  of  the  contract,  to  supply  their  own  cotton  ta 
the  vessel  at  market  rates — a  demand  which  was  acceded  to  rather  than 
raise  the  issue — it  was  determined  to  take  other  parties  into  the  contract. 
This  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  inability  of  the  government  to  trans- 
port the  cotton,  and  by  the  inability  of  the  private  parties  to  supplement 
the  government  deficiencies  in  that  particular.  The  government  was  ac- 
cordingly induced  by  the  private  parties  to  sell  one-fourth  of  its  three-fourths 
interest  in  the  steamers  to  the  Supply  Importing  Company,  coniposed  of 
various  railroad  companies  and  others  interested  in  railroads  in  the  South. 
This — though  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  changed,  and  the  parties  be- 
came, as  was  contended  by  the  government,  mere  carriers,  whereby  the 
subsistence  department  lost  the  benefit  of  the  arrangement  it  had  proposed 
— ^at  once  obviated  the  difficulties  about  transporting  cotton ;  and,  as  this 
new  contract  provided  for  twelve  steamers,  it  was  hoped  that  some  good 
results  might  be  at  last  reached.  But  just  as  this  business  had  got  well 
under  way,  the  government  decided  upon  taking  the  Atalanta,  the  best  of 
the  steamers  referred  to  above,  for  a  cruiser.  It  was  urged,  in  opposition 
to  this,  that  the  tested  speed  and  capacity  of  this  vessel  had  induced  the 
private  parties  interested  to  enter  into  large  contracts  for  vessels  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  assume  heavy  obligations  to  pay  for  the  government  interest 
in  them ;  that  there  were  large  quantities  of  subsistence  stores  at  the  Isl- 
ands, purchased  by  Crenshaw  &  Co.  for  the  commissariat,  which  were 
much  needed  by  the  army,  and  might  spoil  if  permitted  to  remain.     But 
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die  government  insiBted  upon  taking  the  ship.  Other  vessels  weio  bailt| 
and  paid  for  by  the  credit  of  the  private  parties,  and  hj  receipts  of  cotton 
from  those  successively  put  on  the  line ;  and  the  enterprise  went  on,  but 
witli  results  far  below  the  necessities  of  the  country. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  efforts  to  put  the  question  of  meat  sup- 
ply from  abroad  upon  what  the  bureau  of  subsistence  deemed  a  proper 
footing,  the  meat  in  the  limits  of  the  Confederacy  was  being  constantly 
reduced  in  amount,  though  under  constantly  increasing  efforts  to  get  it  for 
the  army.  % 

The  well-known  effects  of  a  depreciating  currency  in  causing  supplies 
to  be  hoarded,  rendered  it  necessary  to  impress  them.  This  mode  was 
l^alized  by  acts  of  Congress,  which  failed,  however,  to  enforce  it  by  any 
penalty,  and  rendered  it  nugatory  in  many  instances  by  requiring,  that  in 
all  cases  the  impressment  should  be  accompanied  by  a  proffer  of  the  money. 
In  some  States  the  feeling  against  it  had  rendered  it  almost  inoperative, 
and  the  judiciary,  gubernatorial  or  legislative  action  of  several  had  practi- 
cally nullified  the  law.  As  a  substitute,  to  last  until  the  currency  could 
have  been  amended,  it  might  have  answered  ;  but  experience  showed  that, 
as  a  permanent  system,  it  would  be  resisted  and  evaded  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  it  of  little  avail  in  drawing  ont  a  sufficiency,  when  to  furnish 
it  even  for  the  army  was  to  produce  privation  at  home.  Under  the  rapid 
depreciation  of  our  currency,  which  was  now  thought  by  many  to  have 
reached  a  poitit  of  hopeless  bankruptcy,  and  when  the  prices  under  the 
schedule  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Appraisement  in  the  various  States 
were  merely  nominal,  it  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  an  unjust  and  tyran- 
nical tax,  to  be  resisted  to  the  point  of  compelling  its  abandonment  as  a 
mode  of  supply. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  on  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  subsistence  policy 
of  the  Confederate  government — its  practical  rejection  of  trade  with  the 
enemy,  its  feeble  and  mismanaged  efforts  in  running  the  blockade,  and  the 
small  yield  of  impressments — that  there  could  be  but  one  result  and  that  a 
constant  diminution  of  supplies  to  the  point  of  starvation.  It  was  a  policy 
of  blunders ;  it  lacked  some^ steady  and  deliberate  system  ;  and  it  finally, 
as  we  shall  see,  in  the  close  of  the  year  1864,  got  to  that  point  where  the 
whole  system  of  Contederate  defence  was  bound  to  break  down  by  the  want 
qf  subsistence^  even  totthaut  a  catastrophe  of  arms  I 

It  is  astonishing  what  silly  devices  were  hit  upon  in  Kichmond  to  meet 
the  coming  necessity,  and  how  the  empirical  remedies  of  shallow  brains 
aggravated  the  disorder.  One  of  these  so-called  remedies  proved  one  of 
tlie  vilest  curses  that  was  ever  fastened  upon  the  Confederacy.  On  the 
6th  November,  1863,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  that 
no  supplies  held  by  a  party  for  his  own  consumption,  or  that  of  his  em- 
ployes or  slaves,  should  be  impressed,  and  that  '^  no  officer  should  at  any 
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time,  unless  specially  ordered  bo  to  do  by  a  general  Commanding,  iti  a  caae 
of  exigency,  impress  sapplies  which  were  cm  their  way  to  market  for  sale 
-OH  arrival." 

The  construction  given  fo  that  order  filled  the  land  with  porchascsB-^ 
private  individuals,  railroad  companies,  manufacturers  of  all  kinds,  corpora^ 
tk>ns  of  every  class,  relief  associations  of  cities,  towns  and  counties,  were  per- 
sonally or  by  their  agents  in  the  market  buying  a  year's  supply,  unliinited 
as  to  price,  and  protected  from  impressment.  Speculators,  whose  pur- 
chases were  generally  in  trcmsUuy  found  themselves  protected,  and  thd 
government  playing  into  their  hands.  The  sudden  influx  of  purchasers  into 
the  market  Stimulated  the  cupidity  of  producelB  and  holders  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  induced  them  to  withhold  their  supplies,  under  the  expec- 
tation of  higher  prices,  and  actually  raised  the  prices  of  all  the  prime  arti- 
cles fully  one  hundred  p&  cent  within  a  single  month.  The  purchasing 
officers  of  the  government  cotild  not  buy ;  nor  was  it  reasonable  to  expect 
parties  to  sell  to  the  government  at  schedule  price,  when  double  that  price 
was  offered  at  their  doors  by  others.  They  could  not  impress,  for  holders 
had,  with  great  promptness,  contracted  for  all  their  supplies  to  parties 
who  paid  them  higher  prices,  and  thus  it  naturally  and  surely  happened 
that  the  regular  sapplies  of  the  government  were  cut  off.  Tlie  whole 
land  was  infected  by  speculators  pampered  by  Mr.  Seddon,  the  Secretary 
of  War ;  and  the  soldier,  who  was  without  ahelter  fighting  our  battles^ 
found  himself  dismminated  against  in  favour  of  the  private  citizen — who, 
with  a  roof  above  him,  could  better  stand  a  short  allowance  of  food, — and 
ptit  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  heartless  and  hateful  speculators,  who  had  no 
coaception  of  the  war  beyond  that  of  dollars  and  cents. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  shiftlessness  of  the  people  of  the  South, 
their  want  of  commercial  tact  or  of  hmne$8  hfunbledge^  so  to  speak,  how- 
ever it  might  have  been  doubted  before,  was  fully  proved  in  the  war,  and 
that  this  cause,  as  much  as  anything  else,  contributed  to  the  ruin  and  pros- 
tration of  the  Confederacy.  The  unbusiness-like  mind  of  the  South  was 
well  illustrated  in  its  commissariat ;  and  the  mismanagement  of  this  bureau 
confirms  the  truth  of  the  general  observation.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  how 
this  observation  extends  to  all  the  afiairs  of  the  Confederacy.  There  was 
a  stock  of  childish  expedients  in  times  of  grave  distress  in  the  Confederacy, 
at  which  the  world  wad  rather  disposed  to  laugh,  despite  the  necessities 
they  indicated.  When  iron  became  scarce,  an  association  of  ladies  was 
formod  to  advertise  an  appeal  all  through  the  Confederacy  for  broken  pobs 
and  pans  with  which  to  build  an  armoured  steamer.  When  the  Confed- 
erate finances  declined,  it  was  proposed  by  a  foolish  woman  of  Mobile, 
whd  had  probably  never  heard  of  the  law  of  Supply  and  demand,  that  all 
of  her  sex  in  the  Confederacy  should  be  shorn,  and  ^Ach  head  of  hair  brings 
ing  a  certain  price  in  the  European  markets,  to  realize  thus'many  millions 
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of  dollars ;  and  the  proposition  was  seriously  entertained  in  the  newspapers* 
But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  government  that  actuallj  and  officially,  in  the 
course  of  a  system  of  finance  to  meet  necessities  counted  by  thousands  of 
millions  of  dollars,  made  appeals  to  the  people  to  donate  silver  plate  and 
jewelry,  and  published  monthly  lists  of  contributions  of  rings,  sugar-pots 
and  spoons !  These  curious  lists  may  still  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  lUch- 
mond  newspapers.  Such  vagaries  are  subjects  of  grave  consideration  by 
the  historian.  They  illustrate  the  general  character  of  make-shifts  in  the 
war.  He  who  seeks  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  downfall  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  must  take  largely  into  consideration  the  absence  of  any  intel- 
ligent and  steady  system  in  the  conduct  of  public  Affairs ;  the  little  circle 
that  bounded  the  Richmond  Admini^ation  ;  the  deplorable  want  of  tha 
commercial  or  business  faculty  in  the  Southern  mind. 


'■*>. 
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BATTLB  OF  OCEAN  POND. 

The  operations  againBt  CharleBton  having  been  yirtnally  abandoned,  it 
was  decided  at  Wadiington  to  UBe  the  Bnrplus  troops  in  an  attempt  npon 
Florida.  A  command  of  bix  or  seven  thousand  men,  including  two  regi- 
ments of  negroes,  was  organized  under  Gen.  Seymour,  left  Charleston  har- 
bour in  eighteen  transports,  and  in  the  month  of  February  ascended  the 
St.  Mary's  River.  The  enemy  was  allowed  to  land,  as  the  small  Confed* 
erate  force  under  Oen.  Finnegan  was  unequal  for  anything  h'ke  a  battle, 
and  was  awaiting  reinforcements  despatched  by  Gen.  Beauregard,  in  whose 
military  department  the  State  of  Florida  was  included.  Colquitt's  brigade 
arrived  in  time  to  unite  with  Finnegan  and  hold  the  position  at  Oulnstre 
not  far  from  Ocean  Pond,  an  inland  lake,  where  it  was  proposed  to  cover 
the  capital  of  the  State  and  defend  the  read  from  Lake  City  to  Tallahassee. 
The  joint  Confederate  force  did  not  number  more  than  five  thousand  men. 

On  the  20th  February,  this  little  force  was  advanced  several  miles  to 
meet  the  enemy.  A  severe  battle  opened  in  the  afternoon ;  for  two  hours 
the  enemy  was  steadily  pushed  back ;  until  at  last  about  sunset,  a  simul- 
taneous attack  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  and  Sixth  Georgia  Begiments  on 
the  enemy's  centre  and  flank  broke  his  whole  line  into  confusion.  Five 
)neces  of  artillery  were  taken,  two  thousand  small  arms,  and  five  hundred 
prisoners.  The  enemy  left  upon  the  field  three  hundred  and  fifty  dead, 
and  abandoned  all  of  his  severely  wounded.  The  action  was  decisive,  as 
it  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  Florida,  and  the  preservar 
tion  of  this  State  to  the  Confederacy. 


Another  notable  event  about  this  time  was  Sherman's  expedition  into 
Central  Mississippi,  in  which,  with  an  army  of  about  thirty  thousand  men, 
he  proposed  to  sever  his  communications  behind  him,  and  to  stiike  off  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.  It  was  his  first  experiment  of  ^^  the  movable 
eolunm,"  but  unlike  that  in  the  later  months  of  1864,  it  had  opposing 
military  forces  to  encounter,  and  came  to  the  most  wretched  grief. 

The  conceit  of  the  Federal  commander  was  to  operate  upon  what  was 
called  a  "  strategic  triangle  " — ^to  move  from  Vicksburg  to  Mobile,  by  the 
way  of  Sclma ;  a  heavy  column  of  cavalry  to  start  from  Memphis,  move 
rapidly  across  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  come  upon  the  flank  of  Gen. 
Polk's  army,  and  harass  his  retreat  while  Sherman  rushed  upon  him  in 
front ;  and  thus  by  the  possession  of  Mobile  and  Selma  to  obtain  two  im- 
portant water-bases — the  one  on  the  Mississippi  at  Yicksburg^  the  other  at 
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Mobile  on  the  Gulf,  and  to  establish  his  army  firralj  in  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Eivers,  and  the  railroad  leading 
from  Selma  to  Demopolis  and  Meridian.  The  immediate  objects  of  the 
^movement  were  to  cut  off  Mobilfe  from  Johnston,  who  lay  in  front  of  Grant 
on  thft  lines  in  North  Georgia,  to  break  np  Polk's  army,  and  then  to  tmm 
down  on  Mobile,  and  co-operate  with  Farragut's  fleet,  which  was  at  'thsEt 
time  thundering  at  the  gates  of  this  city. 

On  the  8d  February,  Sherman  left  Vicksbnrg  with  about  thirty  tlion- 
Band  infantry,  pushed  east,  and  crossed  the  entire  State  of  Mississippi  td 
Meridian.  A  few  days  later  the  cavalry  column,  eight  thousand  strong, 
ttuder  command  of  Gens.  Smith  and  Grierson,  started  from  Corinth  and 
Holly  Springs,  and  passed,  with  the  usual  incidents  of  pillage  and  destrac- 
tion,  through  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  Confederacy.  The  junction 
of  this  cavalry  force  with  Sherman  at  Meridian  was  the  critical  point  of 
hte  plan,  and  it  was  thought  would  enable  him  to  advance  upon  DemopoliA  ^ 
and  Selma.  ^ 

Gen.  Polk's  little  army  having  heeti  reinforced  by  two  or  three 
brigades  from  the  Mobile  garrison  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  enemy 
flir  enough  to  save  his  accumulated  stores  and  supplies,  was  yet  in  no  con- 
dition to  give  battle,  being  but  half  of  Sherman^  numbers ;  and,  therefore, 
evacuated  Meridian,  and  retired  to  Demopolis.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Forrest, 
with  Hot  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  cavalry,  had  been  detached  to 
watch  the  movements  of  Smith's  knd.  Grierson's  commands,  and  was  left 
to  confront  eight  thousand  of  Ae  best^ftquipped  cavalry  that  the  enemy 
had  ever  put  in  the  field.  But  the  great  cavalry  chief  of  the  West  show^ 
no  hesitation.  He  struck  the  enemy  on  the  broad  prairies  near  Wedt 
Point ;  and  at  Okalona,  on  the  21st  February,  he  had  a  more  important 
action,  and  put  the  enemy  in  shameful  retreat  back  to  Memphis. 

This  action  of  Forrest  was  decisive  of  the  campaign  ;  it  broke  down 
Sherman's  means  of  subsisting  his  infantry ;  and  it  illustrated  on  what 
lAtght  conditions  depend  the  defeat  or  success  of  an  enterprise  which  leaves 
a 'well-defined  base  to  penetrate  tlie  interiour  of  a  country.  Sherman  in 
his  fii*8t  experiment  of  "  the  movable  column  "  obtained  only  the  cheap 
fcriumjAiB  of  the  ruffian  and  plunderer.  He  was  compelled  to  make  a  hasty 
i^etreat  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  a  "country  he  had  ravaged  and 
exhausted ;  he  accomplished  not  a  single  military  result ;  he  demoralized 
a  fine  army ;  and  of  the  cavalry  which  was  to  co-operate  with  him,  this 
Mastei  of  billingsgate  in  die  army  declared  ^*  half  went  to  h — 11,  and  half 
faD  Memphis.^' 

THB  BSD  BTVRB  EXPSOmON. 

Gen.  Banks,  the  Federal  commander,  had  remained  for  some  moiitha 
idle  and  ostentatious  in  New  Orleans,  with  just  as  much  of  the  State  of 
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Lonisiana  in  the  TTDion  as  was  covered  by  his  pickets.  But  he  hoped  to 
signalize  the  year  1864  by  a  remarkable  expedition,  w'hich  was  to  ]>roceed 
up  Eed  Biver  as  far  as  Shreveport,  thence  across  the  country  into  the  cen*- 
tral  region  of  Texas,  thereby  destroying  the  Confederate  lines  on  Red 
River,  and  their  supplies,  which  were  then  drawn  principally  from  that 
portion  of  Texas. 

He  proposed  to  move  on  this  expedition  with  a  land  force,  and  a  squad 
ron  of  gunboats  and  transports — the  former  numbering  about  forty  thoi^ 
BSDd  men.  Maj.-Gen.  ^^  Dick  "  Taylor  was.  at  this  time  commanding  the 
Confederate  forces  operating  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Qen,  Kirby  Smith  was  commanding  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department, 
with  headquarters  at  Shrevoport.  Gen.  Price  was  temporarily  command* 
ing  the  district  of  Arkansas,  with  headquarters  in  the  lield,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Camden.  The  Confederate  force  in  Arkansas  numbered 
about  eight  thousand  effective  men.  That  of  the  Federals  was  conjectured 
to  be  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  the  greater  part  of  which,  imder  Gen. 
Steele,  held  Little  Rock.  Gen.  Taylor  had  about  ten  thousand  men,  Louis* 
iana  and  Texas  troops. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  Gen.  Banks  commenced  his  advance  up 
Red  River ;  and  about  two  weeks  later,  Gen.  Steele  commenced  advancing 
from  Little  Rock,  in  the  direction  of  Shreveport,  intending  to  unite  with 
Banks  at  that  point,  and  to  assist  in  ci^tnring  the  place.  Gen.  Taylor 
made  some  desultory  attempts  to  oppose. or  check  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  but  he  was  gradually  forced  back  by  overwhelming  numbers,  re- 
treating as  slowly  as  possible  in  order  to  give  his  reinforcements  time  to 
reach  him  before  he  fell  back  to  Shreveport.  Gen.  Smith  had  ordered  two 
brigades  of  Missouri  infantry  and  two  brigades  of  Arkansas  infantry,  which 
had  been  operating  in  Arkansas,  to  go  to  Titylor's  relief;  and  he  also  hui^ 
rJed  up  some  cavalry  from  Texaa. 


BATTLE  OK  MAN6FIXL]). 

Red  River  is  a  very  narrow  and  tortnons  stream,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  was  quite  low.  At  Alexandria,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
below  Shreveport,  are  the  "  Falls,"  which  obstruct  the  channel  and  prevent 
navigation  in  low  water.  On  the  road  from  Shreveport  to  Alexandria, 
forty  miles  from  the  former  place,  is  Mansfield,  a  little  village  of  about 
five  hundred  inhabitants.  Twenty  miles  from  Mansfield,  on  the  same 
road,  is  the  village  of  Pleasant  Hill.  Twenty  miles  further  on  is  Blair's 
landing  on  Red  River.  Still  further  on,  forty  miles  above  Alexandria,  oo 
Old  River,  which  in  high  water  communicates  with  Red  River,  we  come 
to  Natchitoches,  the  oldest  town  on  Red  River,  the  scene  of  the  la^t  com 
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ference  between  the  agents  of  Aaron  Burr  and  Gen.  Hamilton  in  reference 
to  the  expedition  of  the  former  to  conquer  the  Spanish  and  unfriendly 
powers  in  Louisiana  and  Mexico. 

Gen.  Smith  had  determined  to  make  a  stand  at  a  point  between  Mans- 
field and  Shreveport,  where  he  calculated  on  having  his  army  concentrated, 
expecting  by  the  superiour  valour  of  his  men  to  defeat  the  enemy's  largo 
force,  but  if  not,  to  fall  back  on  Shreveport,  and  fight  from  fortifications. 
On  the  morning  of  April  8th,  Gen.  Taylor,  with  his  command  now  aug- 
mented to  fifteen  thousand,  iiad  reached  within  two  miles  of  Mansfield,  and 
had  halted,  determined  to  have  an  affair  with  the  enemy.  The  Arkansas 
and  Missonri  infantry  organized  into  two  divisions,  the  Missonrians  under 
Gen.  Parsons  and  the  Arkansians  under  Gen.  Tappan,  and  both  under 
Gen.  Churchill,  were  at  Keachi,  a  village  twenty  miles  from  Mansfield. 
Churchill  was  under  orders  to  march  his  command  until  he  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  Taylor.  Accordingly,  his  command,  on  the  8th  of  April,  marched 
from  Keachi  to  Mansfield,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  reached  their 
eamp  after  dark. 

Gen.  Banks  was  marching  his  army  by  brigades,  with  intervals  of  from 
5ne  to  three  miles,  each  brigade  with  its  train — a  favourite  plan  of  march- 
ing with  the  Federal  troops.  The  place  selected  by  Gen.  Taylor  for 
engagement  was  calculated  to  give  great  advantage  to  the  party  attacked. 
He  expected  that  as  soon  as  Banks'  forces  came  up  they  would  attack  him, 
as  they  had  been  doing  for  the  past  twenty  days. 

The  ground  selected  was  a  large  plantation  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
width,  and  three  or  fonr  miles  in  length.  The  Mansfield  and  Alexandria 
road  ran  across  it.  The  ground  traversed  by  the  road  was  higher  than  on 
either  side,  forming  a  ridge.  Oten.  Taylor,  in  falling  back,  crossed  the 
clearing,  and  halted  his  command  on  the  west  side,  in  the  timber.  The 
advance-gaard  of  Gen.  Banks  discovering  that  the  Confederates  had  Iialted, 
also  halted.  It  appeared  as  if  each  party  desired  the  other  to  attack,  and 
several  hours  were  passed  in  inactivity.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Gen.  Taylor,  becoming  impatient,  and  desiring  to  camp,  determined 
to  drive  back  the  advance-guard  of  the  enemy.  For  this  purpose  he  sent 
forward  a  battalion  of  skirmishers,  which  the  enemy  perceiving  when 
about  half  way  across  the  field,  sent  a  regiment  of  cavalry  to  cut  it  off. 
Gen.  Taylor,  to  save  his  skirmishers,  sent  a  regiment  to  their  relief;  the 
enemy  immediately  developed  an  entire  brigade ;  the  Louisiana  •Brigade 
was  ordered  to  charge,  and  thus  in  a  few  moments  a  general  action  was 
provoked. 

The  Louisiana  troops  moved  gallantly  forward,  at  a  rapid  run,  making 
across  the  clearing  half-a-mile,  under  a  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery 
and  small  arms.  There  was  no  pause  until  they  struck  the  enemy,  broke 
the  line  of  his  first  brigade,  and  captured  nearly  the  whole  of  it      A  see- 
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did  line  of  the  3Tieiny  shared  the  same  fate.  In  this  line  one  of  the  Fed 
eral  regiments  called  for  ^^  quarter/'  and  ceased  firing,  when  Gen.  Monton 
rode  np  to  receive  their  siyrrendei*.  Several  shots  were  fired  at  him,  and 
he  fell  dead,  his  body  pierced  by  four  balls.  Incensed  at  this  atrocious  act 
of  cowardice  and  treachery,  the  Louisiana  troops  poured  into  the  regiment 
that  had  called  for  quarter  volley  after  volley  of  musketry,  shattering  it, 
and  killing  or  wounding  nearly  every  man  in  it.  It  w^  nearly  dark  when 
the  battle  ceased.  The  enemy  was  driven  back  ;  both  wings  of  his  army 
were  flanked ;  he  lost  eight  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  several  thousand 
prisoners,  one  hundred  and  fifly  wagons,  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
five  or  six  thousand  stand  of  small  arms. 

At  two  o'clock  next  morning,  Churchill's  corps,  which  had  not  been  in 
the  engagement  of  the  night  before,  was  ordered  forward,  and  put  in  the 
advance  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  was  soon  discovered  to  be  in  full 
retreat.  A  detachment  of  cavalry  in  advance,  acting  as  skirmishers,  were 
constantly  picking  up  stragglers.  A  thousand  men  were  captured  in  this 
way  during  the  day.  The  scene  of  the  disorderly  retreat  was  decidedly 
picturesque.  The  Zouaves,  in  their  wide  trousers,  loose  jackets,  and  skull 
caps,  all  red,  torn,  dirty,  and  with  lapdogs  frequently  in  their  arms,  which 
tliey  had  stolen  as  they  had  come  up,  presented  a  singular  spectacle,  as 
they  were  marched  to  the  rear  in  squads  of  fives,  tens,  or  fifties,  generally 
by  a  Texas  cavalry-man,  accoutred  in  ragged  pants,  a  wide  hat,  and  b?g 
spurs,  armed  with  a  long  Enfield  rifie,  and  riding  a  Spanish  mule  or  a 
mnstang  pony.  On  the  road  fi-om  the  battle-field  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Pleasant  Hill,  the  Confederates  were  never  out  of  sight  of  a  deserted 
wagon,  some  burned  and  some  left  standing,  ambulances,  caissons,  boxes 
of  ammunition,  boxes  of  crackers,  packages  of  medicines,  dead  Federals, 
dead  horses,  and  broken  aoid  abandoned  guns.  Some  of  the  wagons  were 
loaded  with  cradles^  intended  for  cutting  the  wheat  crop  of  Texas,  and 
many  of  them  had  in  them  various  articles  which  had  been  stolen  from 
citizens  in  the  march. 


BATTLB  or  PLEASAKT  HILL. 

As  the  Confederates  advanced  within  three  miles  of  Pleasant  Hill,  it 
was  reported  that  the  enemy  had  made  a  stand  there.  The  troops  in  ad- 
vance were  halted  to  rest  them,  and  to  give  time  to  the  rear  to  close  up. 
A  council  of  war  was  called  by  Gen.  Taylor,  who  thought  that  the  enemy 
wonld  again  retreat  as  soon  as  our  force  developed  itself. 

Pleasant  Hill,  as  before  stated,  is  a  small  village  through  which  runs 
the  main  road  to  Alexandria.  To  the  southwest  of  the  village  was  a  large 
clearing  traversed  by  three  deep  gullies.  On  the  southeast  comer  stood 
what  was  known  as  the  College  Building. 
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ISom  th«!  point  where  the  Confoderatea  halted  a  road  makes  a  detour 
from  the  maia  road  and  comes  into  a  clearing  back  of  the  \rillage,  at  the 
southwest  comer.  Just  before  entering  the  clearing,  a  road  branchcB  off 
tVom  this  and  makes  a  still  greater  detour  to  the  aoutli,  and  comes  into  the 
clearing  back  of  the  college.  Gen.  Taylor,  supposing  that  the  enemy  had 
formed  across  the  main  road,  directed  Walker's  division  v.f  Texas  troops, 
the  cavalry  in  reserve,  and  also  the  Louisiana  infantry  in  supporting  dis* 
tance  to  advance  along  the  road,  attack,  and  drive  him.  Churchill  witli 
his  corps  was  ordered  to  take  the  road  which  has  been  described  as  leading 
around  the  village,  and  thereby  strike  the  enemy  in  the  flank.  Gen,  Tay- 
lor was  not  aware  that  this  road  eame  in-  at  the  southwest  comer,  but 
thought  it  came  in  at  the  southeast  comer  near  the  Collide,  and  hence 
failed  to  caution  Churchill  against  coming  in  too  soon.  The  army  ad- 
vanced as  directed,  and  Churchill,  provided  with  a  guide,  moved  forward. 
When  he  came  to  where  the  other  road  led  off  to  the  right,  the  guide  in- 
sisted that  Gen.  Taylor  intended  the  troops  to  take  it,  and  come  in  by  the 
College.  Gen.  Churchill  replied  that  Ghm.  Taylor  had  not  spoken  of  tam- 
ing off  that  road,  and  as  the  main  road  led  forward  he  determined  to  con* 
tinue  on  it.  The  guide,  knowing  tbd  country  well,  understood  Geo* 
Taylor's  plan,  although  the  commander  had  blundered  in  describing  it 
Churchill  advanced  until  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  then 
marched  to  the  left,  forming  his  line  parallel  with  the  main  road,  but  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  it.  The  Federals  had  formed  a  line  across  the  road 
in  the  thick  timber,  and  had  thrown  up  logs  and  rails  several  feet  high  to 
protect  them.  They  had  also  formed  two  lines,  on  the  left  flank  of  this 
first  line,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  parallel  to  the  road,  in  two  gullies 
running  through  the  clearing,  with  Uieir  left  resting  on  the  edge  of  timber. 
Their  reserve  line  was  foimed  beyond  the  village,  the  right  flank  resting 
on  the  main  road  and  the  left  extended  to  the  vicinity  of  the  College.  A 
battery  was  planted  at  the  west  end  of  tbe  village  in  the  road,  and  another 
planted  on  the  rising  ground  near  the  College.  The  enemy's  forces  wera 
thus  admirably  posted  to  repel  an  attack  and  to  take  advantage  of  any  suc- 
cess they  might  obtain.  They  kept  their  positions  well  covered  by  heavy 
bodies  of  sharpshooters,  and  the  Confederates  had  to  advance  in  line  of 
battle  in  full  force  to  discover  iheir  position. 

Gen.  Walker  had  advanced  alonjg  the  road,  but  had  met  with  so  mneh 
resistance  from  skirmishers  as  to  indnce  Gen«  Churchill  to  believe  that  he 
had  discovered  the  enemy,  and  was  really  in  his  rear.  He  therefore  or- 
dered an  advance  at  double-quick  in  the  direction  of  the  firing.  Meanwhile 
Walker,  having  driven  in  the  skirmishers,  discovered  the  enemy  in  laige 
force  concealed  in  the  underbmsh,  and  ordered  a  charge.  But  the  brash 
was  almost  impenetrable,  and  the  enemy  was  in  a  cover  from  which  he 
could  not  be  easily  driven.     In  front  of  his  position  for  one  hundred  yarcfs 
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tlie  fiinal]  trees  were  ent  off  as  by  an  even  sdythe  about  fonr  feet  high,  by 
the  incessant  volleys  of  the  enemy's  fire.  Chnrchill,  coming  up  soon,  struck 
the  first  line  of  the  enemy  posted  in  the  gully.  The  vigour  of  the  attack 
was  remarkable ;  the  troops  ran  over  the  first  line  of  the  enemy,  nevet 
pausing  to  take  prisoners,  and  merely  shouting  to  the  afirighted  Federals 
to  get  to  the  rear.  In  a  few  moments  a  second  line  of  the  enemy  wa0 
pushed  back,  and  Clmrchill  was  soon  up  where  WaU:er  was  attacking. 
By  the  combined  assault  the  enemy  was  driven  from  his  position,  and  fell 
back  to  the  gullies  in  the  field. 

"Walker's  and  Churchill's  men  were  now  mtermixed  and  in  some  con* 
fusion.  Col.  Bums,  commanding  the  2d  Brigade  of  Missouri  infantry, 
succeeded  in  getting  his  brigade  in  order,  and,  supported  by  tlie  other  com- 
mands, moved  by  the  right  fiank  until  he  came  into  position  to  charge  the 
enemy  in  their  new  position.  In  a  few  moments  the  Federals  were  driven 
back  through  the  village.  The  11th  Missouri  infantry  captured  a  battery 
which  had  been  planted  in  the  road.  In  chargiug  the  enemy,  our  forces 
came  full  against  the  village,  and  Bums',  brigade,  being  in  advance  in  the 
flapk  movement,  were  consequently  .n  the  extreme  right,  and  reached 
beyoad  the  main  part  of  the  village.  Just  as  they  had  driven  the  enemy 
through  the  village,  the  line  of  his  reserves,  which,  by  its  position,  was 
immediately  on  our  right  flank,  commenced  firing,  and  advancing  the 
Jett,  which  had  rested  near  the  College.  The  Confederates  were  thus  sud- 
<lcnly  exposed  to  a  flanking  and  rear  fire.  They  were  scattered  from  the 
last  charge,  and  fell  into  disorder. 

About  two  hundred  of  the  Missouri  brigade  were  taken  prisoners.  A 
confusion  and  panic  ensued,  which  it  soon  became  impossible  to  arrest. 
The  retreat  on  the  part  of  Churchill's  corps  was  converted  into  a  rout,  with 
no  enemy  pursuing.  Qen.  Parsons  passed  the  fugitive  troops  on  a  fieet 
horse,  shouting :  "  The  enemy  are  on  you  ;  meet  me  at  Mansfield."  Some 
of  the  oflScers  led  the  men- in  their  flight.  One  officer  came  galloping  by 
the  Field  Infiraiary,  crying  out :  "  Get  away  from  here ;  the  enemy  have 
'  planted  a  battery  on  the  hill,  and  will  commence  firing  in  a  minute." 
The  enemy  had  no  battery  in  less  than  a  mile,  and  the  ofiicer  was  so  badly 
frightened  that  he  had  mistaken  two  of  our  pieces,  which  a  panic-stricken 
lieutenant  had  deserted,  for  a  Federal  battery.  But  there  were  instances 
of  gallantry  even  in  this  retreat.  Col.  Bums  attempted  long  to  rally  his 
brigade,  and  failing,  /ollotoed  it  from  the  field  as  calmly  as  if  he  were  re- 
turning from  drill.  Col.  Moore,  conunanding  the  lOth  Missouri  infantry, 
was  the  last  to  leave  the  field.  On  foot  he  had  collected  about  fifty  men, 
and  was  sharpshooting  the  enemy  as  long  as  he  attempted  to  follow. 
Through  the  eiibrts  of  Cols.  Bums  and  Moore,  principally,  the  troops  were 
halted  and  organized  about  two  miles  from  the  village.  Part  of  Walker's 
command  remained  on  the  ground  taken  from  the  enemy,  as  also  some 
32 
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cavalry  and  a  regiment  of  Arkansas  infantry.  Instead  of  showing  any  in- 
clination to  pursue  or  even  attempting  to  take  the  ground  he  had  lost,  the 
enemy  commenced  falling  back  immediately,  leaving  his  dead  and  wounded 
on  the  field.  As  night  fell,  Gen.  Smith  arrived  upon  the  field,  ordered 
Ohurchiirs  corps  back  to  Arkansas  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Price,  and  directed 
Gen.  Taylor  to  follow  up  the  enemy. 

The  Confederate  loss  in  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill  was  two  hundred 
killed,  five  hundred  wounded,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fift}^  prisoners. 
The  Federal  loss  was  killed  three  hundred,  wounded  eight  hundred,  pris- 
oners two  thousand.  In  about  a  week  thereaflber  our  prisoners  were  re- 
turned, in  partial  payment  of  a  deficiency  on  a  former  exchange.  The 
Federal  prisoners  were  sent  to  Tyler,  Texas. 

The  morning  following  the  battle,  Gen.  Green,  with  his  Texas  cavalry, 
was  put  in  advance  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  gunboat  squadron  was 
retreating  down  the  river.  The  cavalry  fired  upon  it  at  BlaiPs  Landing, 
and  Gen.  Green  was  killed  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell.  The  enemy  was 
vigorously  annoyed  all  the  way  to  Alexandria ;  and  there  he  was  com- 
pelled to  make  a  stand,  to  gain  time  to  get  his  boats  over  the  rapids,  as  the 
river  had  fallen  so  much  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  float  them  over.  Gen. 
Taylor^s  force  had  been  weakened  too  much  to  attack  and  drive  the  enemy 
from  his  fortifications;  and  '^Yankee  ingenuity"  triumphed  over  tha^ 
**  Falls  "  by  the  construction  of  a  tree-dam  six  hundred  feet  across  the  river.  • 
The  boats  were  floated  off,  and  the  land  forces  passed  on  by  the  light  of 
the  burning  town,  which  they  fired  as  they  left.  It  was  the  last  act  of 
atrocity  in  a  career  of  unparalleled  cowardice  and  crime.  Along  the  line 
of  Banks'  march  but  few  sugar-houses,  cotton  gins,  or  even  dwelling- 
liouses  were  left  standing.  It  was  said  that  his  troops  marched  on  their 
reti'eat ''  with  a  torch  in  their  right  hand,  plunder  in  their  left,  and  their 
arms  on  their  backs." 

Gen.  Banks,  instead  of  winning  laurels,  and  harvesting  the  wheat-fields 
of  Texas,  returned  to  New  Orleans  ruined  in  military  reputation,  with  the 
loss  of  eight  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  six  thousand  prisoners,  thirty- 
live  pieces  of  artillery,  twelve  hundred  wagons,  one  gunboat,  and  three 
transpoits  and  about  twenty  thousand  stand  of  small  arms.  Most  of  the^ 
captured  wagons  belonged  to  Steele,  who,  after  various  skirmishes  in 
Arkansas,  had  returned  to  Little  Kock  with  two  wagons  out  of  a  train 
of  near  eight  hundred,  and  after  having  lost  all  of  his  artillery.  Thus  ended 
the  expedition  to  capture  Shreveport  and  overrun  Texas ;  and  thus  dis- 
solved the  vision  of  Banks'  splendid  empire  west  of  the  Mississippi,  now 
practically  reduced  to  the  tenure  of  New.  Orleans,  the  banks  of  the  river,  ^ 
and  a  strip  of  sea-coast. 

We  have  seen  that  three  notable  expeditions  of  the  enemy,  in  the  early 
part  of  1864 — that  against  Florida,  that  against  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
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aDd  that  against  Texas, — had  resulted  in  extreme  disaster.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  some  expeditious  and  episodes  on  the  Confederate  side,  which 
must  be  briefly  mentioned  here,  as  their  results,  although  successful,  threw 
but  little  weight  intx)  the  scales  of  the  war.  Such  was  the  expedition  by 
which  Forrest,  in  the  month  of  April,  spread  terrour  along  the  banks  of  the 
iiississippi,  stormed  Fort  Pillow,*  and  cut  a  swath  across  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. Such,  too,  was  the  expedition  of  Hoke,  which  captured  in  North 
Carolina  the  strong  position  of  Plymouth,  that  protected  the  whole 
Boanoke  Yalley,  taking  in  the  place  sixteen  hutidred  prisoners  and  twenty- 
five  pieces  of  artillery.  The  latter  success  was  thought,  indeed,  to  be  of 
permanent  yalue,  as  it  left  the  enemy  only  two  places,  Washington  and 
Newbem,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina ;  but  the  force  that  had  moved 
to  Plymouth  had  to  be  recalled  to  the  great  campaign  about  to  take  place 
in  Virginia,  and  the  line  of  operations  it  had  drawn  was  soon  obliterated 
from  the  general  map  of  the  war. 

In  a  general  history  there  is  bnt  little  space  for  detached  events.  We 
have  briefly  treated  those  which  preceded  the  large  and  active  campaigns 
of  1864.  But  we  must  make  an  exception  to  this  role  in  case  of  an  expe- 
dition of  Federal  cavalry,  directed  against  Richmond,  in  the  month  of 
March,  which,  although  a  very  small  incident  in  military  view,  is  to  be 
taken  among  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  war,  as  containing  one  of 
the  most  distinct  and  deliberate  evidences  of  the  enemy's  atrocity  that  had 
yet  been  given  to  a  shocked  and  surprised  world. 


THE  SAID  OF  ULRIO  DAHLGBBN. 

About  the  close  of  February,  an  expedition  of  Federal  cavalry  was  organ- 
ized to  move  towards  Bichmond,  in  which  Col.  Ulric  Dahlgren — a  son  of 
the  Federal  admiral  who  had  operated  so  inefi^ectually  against  Charleston — 

*  In  the  capture  of  Fort  Pillow  the  list  of  casualties  embraced  five  hundred  out  of  a  garrison  of 
•even  hundred ;  and  the  enemy  entitled  the  affair  **  The  Fort  Pillow  Massacre,*'  and  Korthem  news- 
papers snd  GongreHsional  committees  drculated  absurd  stories  about  negro  troops  being  buried 
aliTe.  The  explanation  of  the  unusual  proportion  of  carnage  is  simple.  After  the  Confederates  got 
into  the  fort,  the  Federal  flag  was  not  hauled  down ;  there  was  no  surrender ;  relying  upon  his  gun- 
boats in  the  river,  the  enemy  evidently  expected  to  annihilate  Forrest's  forces  after  they  had  entered 
the  works ;  and  so  the  fighting  went  on  to  the  last  extremity.  Some  of  the  negro  troops,  in  their 
cowardice,  feigned  death,  falling  to  the  ground,  Snd  werd  either  pricked  up  by  the  bayonet,  or  rolled 
into  the  trenches  to  excite  their  alarm — ^to  which  circumstance  is  reduced  the  whole  story  of  **  bury- 
ing negroes  alive.'*  Forrest  was  a  hard  fighter ;  he  had  an  immense  brain ;  but  be  knew  but  little 
aoout  grammar  and  dictionaries.  In  describing  the  alarm  and  bewildefment  in  Fort  Pillow  to  a 
snpeHour  officer — who,  by  the  way,  has  frequently  expressed  the  opinion  that  Forrest,  nctwithi>tand« 
ing  his  defects  in  literary  education,  stood  second  only  to  Stonewall  Jackson  as  the  most  remarkable 
man  of  the  war, — ^Forrest  »id :  "  Qeneral,  the  d— d  Yankees  kept  firing  horiMom(aUy  right  up  into 
Oieair."' 
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was  second  in  commiand.  One  branch  of  th«  expedition  under  Gon.  Cas- 
ter was  to  create  a  diversion  and  distract  attention  in  the  direction  of 
Charlottesville ;  the  other  was  to  divide  at  Beaver  Dam,  one  part  of  it 
under  Gen.  Kilpatrick  to  move  down  on  the  north  side  of  Richmond,  the 
other,  commanded  by  Dahlgren,  to  cross  the  James  Biver  at  sgme  point 
in  Gt)ochland  County,  make  an  attack  upon  the  south  of  the  capital,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  undefended,  release  the  Federal  prisoners  tliere,  fire 
^'  the  hateful  citj,"  and  murder  in  cold  blood  the  President  and  his  prin- 
cipal officers !  Such  was  the  fiendish  plot  of  the  enemy,  the  chief  part  of 
which  was  to  be  enacted  by  a  young  man  some  twenty-odd  years  old, 
whose  education,  social  pretensions,  and  soft  manners  would  scarcely  have 
given  one  the  idea  of  an  enterprise  which  compassed  all  the  revenge,  vil- 
lainy, and  cowardice  of  the  most  savage  warfare. 

The  parts  of  Ouster  and  Kilpatrick  were  very  weakly  carried  out.  The 
first  reached  the  vicinity  of  Charlottesville,  and  finding  Stuart's  horse  artil- 
lery (here,  retreated  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  fell  back  to  his  infantry  supports  at 
Madison  Court-House.  The  second,  moving  down  on  the  Brook  turnpike, 
came,  on  the  let  March,  near  the  outer  line  of  the  Eichmond  fortifications, 
and  without  once  getting  within  range  of  the  artillery,  took  up  a  line  of 
march  down  the  Peninsula.  Meanwhile,  Dahlgren,  not  venturing  to  cross 
the  high  water  of  the  James  River,  abandoned  his  enterprise  on  the  south 
side  of  Richmond,  and,  unapprised  of  the  ludicrous  cowardice  and  retreat 
of  Kilpatrick,  proposed,  by  moving  down  the  Westham  plank-road,  which 
skirted  the  river,  to  effect  a  junction  with  him,  with  a  view  to  further 
operations  or  to  the  security  of  his  retreat.  * 

On  the  night  of  the  1st  March,  Dahlgren  pursued  his  way  towards 
Richmond,  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  horsemen.  The  night  was  very 
dark  ;  there  was  nothing  on  the  road  but  a  force  of  local  soldiery,  com- 
posed of  a  battalion  of  artisans  in  the  Richmond  Armory  and  a  battalion 
of  department  clerks ;  this  thin  force  of  unskilled  soldiers  was  all  that  stood 
between  Dahlgren  and  the  revenge  he  had  plotted  to  pour  in  blood  and 
fife  upon  the  devoted  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  But  it  was  sufficient 
The  valorous  cavalry  that  came  on  with  shouts  of  "  Charge  the  d— d  ralitia,'' 
broke  at  the  first  fire ;  and  a  single  fire  of  musketry,  that  killed  eleven  of 
his  men,  sufficed  to  scatter  in  shameful  fiight  Dahlgren's  picked  com- 
mand of  "  braves." 

After  this  dastardly  event,  Dahlgren,  anxious  now  only  for  his  retreat, 
divided  what  of  his  force  he  could  collect,  so  as  to  increase  his  chances 
of  escape.  The  force  under  his  immediate  command  moved  down  the 
south  bank  of  the  Pamunkey,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  crossed 
the  Mattapony  at  Ayletts  in  King  and  Queen  County.  As  the  ferry-bcat 
at  tliis  place  had  been  taken  up  and  hid,  Lieut.  Pollard,  who  had  posted 
from  Richmond  to  chase  the  raiders,  supposing  they  would  not  attempt  to 
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cross  here,  and  wishing  to  dispnte  tiie  passage  of  the  rivor  wbei'ever  it 
might  be  attempted,  went,  with  a  few  men  of  **  Lee's  Rangers,"  fartlier  np 
the  river  to  Dankirk,  whore  it  was  thought  the  enemy  would  endeavour-* 
to  cross.  But  the  raiders,  having  found  an  old  flat-boat  at  Ajletts,  snc- 
eeedcd  in  crossing  here,  swimming  their  horses.  Lieut.  Pollard,  now  find* 
ing  that  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  below  him,  imme- 
diately  left  Dunkirk,  and  went  in  pursuit,  with  the  intention  of  hrfnging 
on  his  rear,  and  harassing  him  as  much  as  possible  with  his  handfnl 
of  men. 

Tlie  rear-guard  of  tho  enemy  was  overtaken  a  short  distance  above 
Bruington  Church,  and  driven  down  the  road  on  their  main  body.  The 
party  under  Lieut.  Pollard,  nnmbering  now  about  twenty,  advanced,  and  a 
desultory  fire  was  kept  up  for  a  mile  or  two.  Pollard's  party  was  afterwards 
joined  by  some  "  Home-Guards,"  under  Oapt.  R.  H.  Bagby,  and  the 
whole  force  now  probably  numbered  thirty  men. 

The  enemy,  having  reached  the  forks  of  the  road  near  the  point  where 
"  Butler's  Tavern  "  once  stood,  took  the  right  fork.  Here  Lieut.  Pollard 
asked  the  advice  and  information  of  persons  who  were  familiar  with  the 
roads  and  country,  and  it  was  decided  to  ambush  the  enemy  at  a  point 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Stevensville.  The  enemy  numbered  about 
one  hundred  and  had  forty  negroes  with  him.  A  feint  was  made  by  send- 
ing a  few  men  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  while  the  main  force  hastened 
down  the  left  fork  of  the  road  leading  to  Stevensville.  The  place  of  am- 
bush was  reached  about  dark. 

,  Li  the  mean  time  Pollard's  force  had  been  increased  by  a  detachment 
from  the  24th  Virginia  Cavalry,  Capt.  McGruder  commanding,  and  now 
numbered  about  seventy  or  eighty  men.  These  were  also  joined  by  Capt 
Fox,  of  the  6th  Virginia  Cavalry,  with  a  few  men,  and  he,  t)eing  the  rank- 
ing officer,  assumed  command  of  the  whole  force,  which  was  ranged  along 
the  road  in  ambush. 

Scouts  were  sent  out  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy,  who, 
it  was  found,  had  reached  a  point  about  a  mile  distant,  on  what  was  called 
the  "  River  Road,"  where  they  were  in  bivouac.  A  consultation  was  held 
among  the  Confederate  officers,  and  it  was  at  one  time  decided  to  attack 
the  enemy,  but  the  final  decision  was  to  await  his  approach. 

Some  of  the  officers  thought  that  the  raiders  would  remain  in  bivouae 
only  long  enough  to  feed  their  horses,  while  others  thought  that  they 
would  not  advance  before  morning,  or,  at  least,  before  the  rise  of  the 
moon  about  2  or  3  ▲.  m.  Those  who  held  the  latter  opinion  went  to  neigh- 
bouring houses  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  little  rest.  Among  these  waf  i 
Lieut.  Pollard,  who  was,  consequently,  not  present  when  the  enemy 
same  up. 

The  enemy  advanced  about  11  o'clock  at  night,  Col.  Dahlgren  leadin]| 
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his  men.  He  saw  a  few  men  in  the  road,  and  ordered  them  to  sorrendor 
He  was  answered  by  a  fire  from  a  few  guns.  The  fire  was  returned  by 
a  few  shots  from  the  enemy's  front.  There  was  no  >^  desperate  fight;" 
there  was  no  '^  catting  the  way  out,"  nothing  of  the  sort.  A  few  guna 
were  fired  on  each  side,  resnlting  in  the  killing  of  Col.  Dahlgreii — pos- 
ably  by  his  own  men — and  the  wounding  of  two  or  three  privates 
Tlirown  into  confusion  by  the  slight  fire,  and  panic-stricken,  the  raiders 
fled  down  the  road  they  had  just  come  up,  and  endeavoured  to  escape 
through  a  field  immediately  in  front  of  the  concealed  position  of  the  Con- 
federates. They  were  baffled  in  this  by  a  creek  which  ran  from  the  place 
of  ambush  into  the  Mattapony.  Near  this  creek  they  camped  during  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  and,  having  been  deserted  completely  by  their 
officers,  surrendered  the  next  morning,  probably  eighty  soldiers  and  thirty 
negroes— others  being  picked  up  during  the  day. 

The  great  interest  of  the  affair  remained  to  be  disclosed.  There  were 
discovered  on  the  dead  body  of  Dahlgren  a  written  address  to  his  n)en, 
and  other  documents,  revealing  to  the  startled  sensibilities  of  the  people 
of  Richmond  the  horrours  which  they  had  narrowly  escaped.  The  Con- 
federates had  here  documentary  evidence  of  the  atrocious  spirit  of  the 
enemy,  which  it  was  impoitant  to  exhibit  to  the  worid ;  for  whatever  had 
been  the  constant  assertion  on  this  subject,  the  persistent  denials  of  North- 
em  prints,  their  audacious  recrimination,  and  the  stereotypes  of  Federal 
hypocrisy  about  "  Union,"  "  cause  of  humanity,"  "  hopes  of  the  world," 
etc.,  had  heretofore  imposed  upon  the  credulous,  and  put  a  certain  garb  of 
virtue  on  the  most  iniquitous  designs.  But  here  at  last  the  enemy  had, 
by  a  document  plainer  and  more  significant  than  any  published'  to  the 
world  from  the  bureaux  of  Washington,  revealed  the  stark  and  deformed 
genius  of  the  war.    • 

On  the  person  of  Dahlgren  there  was  discovered  the  following  address 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  command,  written  on  a  sheet  of  paper  hav- 
ing in  printed  letters  on  the  upper  corner,  ^^  Headquarters  Third  Division, 
Cavalry  Corps, ^  1864 :  " 

"  Qfficen  and  men  : 

'^  You  have  been  selected  from  brigades  and  regiments  as  a  picked  command  to  at- 
tempt a  desperate  undertaking,  whicb,  if  suocessfal,  will  write  your  names  on  tbe  hearts 
of  jour  countrymen  in  letters  that  can  never  be  erased,  and  will  oanse  the  prayers  of  our 
fellow-soldiers,  now  confined  in  loathsome  prisons,  to  follow  you  and  yours  wherever 
you  may  go. 

*^  Tfe  hope  to  release  the  prisoners  from  Belle  Island  first,  and  having  seen  them  fedrly 
started,  we  will  cross  the  James  River  into  Richmond,  destroying  the  bridpres  after  n& 
and  exhorting  the  released  prisoners  to  destroy  and  hum  the  hatful city^  and  do  not  alUne' 
the  rebel  leader  Dam$y  and  hie  traitoroue  crew  to  eeeape.  The  prisoners  must  render  great 
assistance,  as  you  cannot  leave  your  ranks  too  ftfr,  or  become  too  much  spattered,  or  yog 
will  bo  lost. 
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**  Do  not  allow  any  personal  gdn  to  lead  yoQ  off,  which  would  only  hring  yon  to  an 
U^oniinions  death  at  the  hands  of  citizens.  Keep  well  together,  and  obey  orders  striotly, 
iind  all  will  be  well,  bat  on  no  account  scatter  too  far ;  for  in  anion  there  is  strength. 

"  With  strict  obedience  to  orders,  and  fearle^isness  yi  the  execution,  yon  will  be  snta 
to  sncceed. 

*^  We  will  Join  the  main  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  or  perhaps  meet  them 
Inside. 

*^Many  of  you  may  fall;  bat  if  there  is  any  man  here  not  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
life  in  snoh  a  gi*eat  and  glorious  undertaking,  or  who  does  not  feel  capable  of  meeting 
the  enemy  in  such  a  desperate  fight  as  will  follow,  let  him  step  oat,  and  he  may  go  hence 
to  the  arms  of  his  sweetheart,  and  read  of  the  braves  who  swept  through  the  city  of 
Richmond. 

*'  We  want  no  nian  who  cannot  feel  sure  of  success  in  such  a  holy  cause. 

**•  We  will  have  a  desperate  fight ;  but  stand  up  to  it  when  it  does  come,  and  all  wfll 
be  welL 

*'  Ask  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  and  do  not  fear  the  enemy. 

"U.  DAHLGREN, 

*^  Colonel  CommandingJ^ 


It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Kicbmond  authorities  would  have  at- 
tempted some  substantial  retaliation,  in  view  of  these  murderous  and  in-' 
ceiidiary  disclosures,  and  would  have  treated  those  of  Dalilgren's  raideni 
who  had  been  captured  as  the  felons  they  really  were.  Bat  President 
Davis  was  weak  and  melodramatic  on  the  subject  of  retaliation ;  a  distinct 
victim  had  never  yet  been  exacted  for  innumerable  murders  and  massacrefl 
committed  by  the  enemy  ;  a  single  act  of  substantial  retaliation  had  never 
been  done  by  the  C!onfederate  Administration  ;  and  now  the  utterly  absurd 
and  puerile  notice  in  Kichmond  of  the  Dahlgren  raid  was  to  bury  the 
body  of  its  leader  in  a  concealed  grave,  and  to  put  several  tons  of  powder 
under  the  Libby  Prison  to  intimidate  its  inmates.  Such  stupid  melo- 
drama is  almost  incredible  in  the  head  of  a  great  government,  and  merely 
gave  occasion  to  the  enemy  to  exclaim  about  "  rebel  barbaritieft,"  and  to 
flurroand  with  romance  a  deed  of  villainy  from  which  the  public,  without 
Bucb  appeals  to  their  interest  and  sympathy,  would  have  turned  with  aver- 
sion. Indeed  so  far  did  the  misrepresentation  and  hypocrisy  of  the  North 
go  on  this  subject,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  papei^  found  on  Dahlgren 
was  denied,  and  with  that  singular  disposition  of  Northeni  newspapers  tc 
interpret  as  heroism,  and  entitle  as  fame,  the  worst  villainies  of  the  war, 
and  itd  most  ruthless  and  comprehensive  works  of  destruction,  the  nanie  of 
•XJlric  Dalilgren  was  written  as  *'  the  young  hero  of  the  North,"  who  hpd 
been  **  assassinated  "  on  the  path  to  glory. 

Tiie  authenticity  of  "the  Dahlgren  Papers" — ^the  most  important 
only  of  which  we  have  copied  above — is  probably  no  longer  a  question 
Willi  the  intelligent!    But  to  put  it  beyond  all  dispute,  we  annex  heie 
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detailed  statement  of  the  circumstanceB  of  the  discovery  of  these  papen^ 
obtained  from  the  living  witness  under  whose  eye  thej  firiit  came : 


STATEMENT  OF  EDWABD  W.  HALBAOH   IN  RELATION   TO   "THE 
DAHLGBEN  PAPERS." 

^  In  the  summer  of  1868, 1,  Edward  W^.  Halbaob,  was  living  at  Stevensville,  In  King 
and  Queen  County,  Virginia.  I  had  already  been  exempted  from  military  serrice  on 
account  of  the  condition  of  my  health,  and  was  now  exempt  as  a  schoolmaster  having  the 
reqnifflte  number  of  pupils.  But  feeling  it  my  duty,  to  do  what  I  could  to  encounter  the 
vaids  of  the  enemy,  I  determined  to  form  a  company  of  my  pupils  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  seventeen  years.  My  commission  and  papers  prove  that  the  company  was 
formed,  and  accepted  by  the  President  for  ^*  Looal  Defence."  A  member  of  this  com- 
pany, thirteen  years  of  age  at  the  tinie,  captured  the  notorious  '^Dablgren  'Ptupen.^ 
The  name  of  this  boy  is  William  Litdepa^e. 

'*  Littlepage  and  myself  were  at  Stevensville  when  the  rangers  passed  that  place  on 
their  way  to  the  appointed  place  of  ambush.  Being  determined  to  participate  in  the 
affair,  we  set  off  on  foot,  having  no  horses  to  ride,  and  reached  the  Feodezvous  a  little 
after  dark.  The  Yankees,  came  up  in  a  few  hoars,  and  were  fired  on.  Immediately  after 
this  fire,  and  while  it  was  still  doubtful  whether  the  enemy  would  summon  up  courage 
enough  to  advance  again,  in  a  word,  before  any  one  else  ventured  to  do  so,  Littlepage 
ran  out  into  the  road,  and,  finding  'a  ''  dead  Yankee  "  there,  proceeded  to  search  hit 
pockets  to  see,  as  he  said,  if  he  might  not  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  watch.  The 
little  fellow  wanted  to  own  a  watch,  and,  as  the  Yankees  had  robbed  me,  his  teacher, 
uf  a  gold  watch  a  short  time  before,  I  suppose  he  concluded  that  there  would  be  no  harm 
in  his  taking  a  watch  from  a  "  d^ad  Yankee ;  "  but  his  teacher  always  discouraged  any 
(eeeling  of  this  kind  in  his  pupils.  Littlepage  failed  to  secure  the  prize  by  not  looking  in 
the  overcoat  pockets,  and  the  watch  (for  there  was  really  one)  was  found  afterwards  by 
Lieut.  Hart  But  in  searching  the  pockets  of  the  inner  garments,  Littlepage  did  find  % 
•egar-case,  a  memorandum-box,  etc. 

^  When  the  Yankees  had  been  driven  back  and  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  our  fire  and  the  darkness  of  ti^e  night,  a  Confederate  lieutenant,  whom  the  enemy 
had  captured  at  Frederick  Hall,  embraced  the  opportunity  presented  to  make  his  escape, 
^nd  actually  succeeded  in  getting  over* to  our  side. 

»Ve  could,  by  this  time,  hear  the  enemy  galloping  rapidly  over  the  field,  and  ar- 
rangements were  soon  made  to  prevent  their  possible  escape.  Our  force  determined  to 
go  down  the  road  towards  King  and  Queen  Conrt-House,  and  barricade  it. 

^^  But,  as  before  mentioned,  myself  and  the  only  member  of  my  compau}  had  with 
me,  were  on  foot,  and  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  horsemen.  It  was  therefore  decided 
that  the  prisoners  whom  we  had  captured  should  be  left  in  my  charge.  In  the  confu- 
sion, however,  all  the  prisoners  had  been  carried  off  by  others,  save  the  one  claiming  to 
ne  a  Confederate  officer,  which  he  afterwards  proved  to  be— and  a  gallant  one  at  that. 
But,  under  the  circumstances,  I  felt  compelled  to  treat  him  as  an  enemy,  until  time  should 
prove  him  a  friend. 

'^  Wishing  to  find  a  place  of  safety,  and  feeling  that  it  would  be  hazardous  for  so 
fmall  a  party  to  take  any  of  the  public  roads  (for  we  knew  not  how  many  more  Yankees 
there  were,  noc  in  what  direction  they  might  come),  I  decided  to  go  into  the  wouda  a' 
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iliort  di0tanoe,  mid  thete  8pend  tiie  dight.  Hy  party  consiatedof  myself,  Littlepngo,  thf 
"  lieatenant,*'  and  several  other  gentlemen  of  King  and  Queen  County.  We  walked  iiilo 
the  woods  about  a  quarter  of  ft  mile,  apd  sat  down. 

'^  Up  to  this  time,  we  had  not  even  an  intimation  of  the  name  and  rank  of  the  offioer 
commanding  the  enemy,  (n  £Act,  we  felt  no  cariosity  to  know.  All  we  cared  for  was  U> 
punish  as  severely  as  p'  ssible  the  raiders  with  whom  we  were  contending.  We  knew 
that  one  man  was  killed,  but  knew  not  who  he  was.  We  were  just  getting  our  plaoef 
for  the  night,  and  wrap  [ting  up  with  blankets,  garment  etc.,  such  as  we  had,  for  the 
ground  was  freezing,  and  we  dared  not  make  a  fire,  when  Littlepage  pulled  out  a  segar-oase, 
and  said :  *•  Mr.  Halbach.  will  you  have  a  segar  ? '  ^  No,'  said  I ;  *  but  where  did  you  gel 
segars  these  hard  times  ? '  He  replied  that  he  had  got  them  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
Yankee  who  had  been  killed,  and  that  he  had  also  taken  from  the  same  man  a  memoran- 
dam-book  and  some  papers.  *  Well,*  said  I,  '  William,  you  must  give  me  the  papers, 
and  you  may  keep  the  segiir-case.' 

"  Littlepage  then  remarked  that  the  dead  Yankee  had  a  wooden  leg.  Here  the  lien- 
tenant,  greatly  agitate^),  exclaimed :  ^  How  do  you  know  he  has  a  wooden  leg?  * 

*' '  I  know  he  has,'  replied  Littlepage,  '  because  I  caught  hold  of  it,  and  tried  to  pnH 
it  off.' 

'^  *  There  I '  replied  the  Lieutenant,  *  yon  have  killed  CoL  Dahlgren,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  enemy.  His  men  were  devoted  to  him,  and  I  would  advise  you  all  to  take 
care  of  yourselves  now,  for  if  th^  Yankees  catch  you  with  anything  belonging  to  him^ 
they  will  certainly  hang  ua  all  to  the  nearest  tree.* 

**  Of  course  it  was  impossible  for  as  to  learn  the  contents  of  the  papers,  without  mak- 
ing a  light  to  read  theru  by,  or  waiting  till  the  next  morning.  We  did  tlie  latter;  and, 
aa  soon  as  day  broke,  the  papers  were  read,  and  found  to  contain  every  line  and  every 
ward  as 'afterwards  copied  into  the  Bicbmond  newspapers.  Dahlgren's  name  was  signed 
to  one  or  more  of  the  papers,  imd  also  written  on  the  in;^ide  of  the  fronts  cover  of  his 
memorandum-book.  Here  the  date  of  purchase,  I  suppose,  was  added.  The  book  had 
been  written  with  a  decree  of  haste  clearly  Indicated  by  the  frequent  interlineations  and 
corrections,  but  the  orders  referred  to  had  also  been  re-written  on  a  separate  sheet  of 
paper ;  and,  as  thus  copied,  were  published  to  the  world.  Some  of  the  papers  were 
found  loose  in  Dahlgreu's  pockets,  others  were  betwe\en  the  leaves  of  the  memorandum^ 
book. 

^  The  papers  thus  brought  to  light  were  preserved  by  myself  in  the  continual  pres- 
ence of  witnea<es  of  un(iuesti( enable  veracity,  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  afrer  their  capture ;  at  which  time  myself  and  party  met  Lieut.  Pollard,  who,  up 
to  this  time,  knew  ngthing  in  the  world  of  the  existence  of  the  Dahlgren  Papers.  At 
his  request  I  let  him  read  the  papers;  after  doing  which  he  requested  me  to  let  him  carry 
them  to  Biohmon4.  Ar  fii*st,  I  refused,  fbr  I  thought  that  I  knew  what  to  do  with  them 
qnite  as  well  as  any  one  else.  But  I  was  finally  induced,  by  my  friend^,  against  my  will, 
to  surrender  the  papers  to  Lient.  Pollard,  mainly  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  they 
would  reach  Richmond  much  sooner  through  him  than  through  a  semi-weekly  mail.  The 
papers  which  were  thus  handed  over  to  the  Confederate  Government — I  state  it  again-^ 
yoere  correctly  copied  by  th^  Richmond  novfepaper*. 

A  thousand  and  one  falsiehoods  have  been  told  about  this  affair— by  our  own  men  as  weO 
•a  by  the  Yankees.  8ome  of  our  own  men  were  actuated  by  motives  of  selfish  nesa  and 
ambition  to  claim  each  one  for  himself  the  whole  credit  of  the  affair ;  when,  in  fact, 
the  credit  belongs  to  no  particular  individnal,  bnt,  collectively,  to  the  whole  of  our  party. 
We  were  a  strange  medley  of  regulars,  raw  troops,  old  farmers,  preachers,  schoolboy*^ 
etc.    Bnt  I  believe  that  al  present  did  their  duty,  only  to  find  that  all  the  credit  was 
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afterwards  claimed,  with  a  oonfiiderable  degree  of  socoefls  among  the  igncranti  bj  1 
who  were  not  present. 

**  The  credit  of  the  command  of  oar  party  belongs  alone  to  Capt.  Fox,  than  whom 
there  was  no  more  chivalrio  spirit  in  either  army.  In  making  this  statement,  I  am  actu- 
ated only  by  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  one  who  was  too  nnassiiming  to 
soond  liis  own  trumpet.  I  am  also  told,  by  soldiers^  that  Deut  Tollard  deserves  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  credit,  for  the  part  he  played  in  following  and  harassing  the  enemy 
np  to  the  time  they  took  the  right  fork  of  the  road  near  Butler^s  Tavern. 

^*  You  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy  has  always  denied  the  an* 
thenticity  of  the  Dahlgren  Papers,  and  declared  them  to  be  fortjeriea.  To  prove  the 
utter  absurdity  and  falsehood  of  such  a  charge,  I  submit  the  following : 

**  1.  The  papers  were  taken  by  Littlepage  from  the  person  of  a  man  whose  name  he 
had  never  heard.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  the  captor,  with  the  aid  of  the  noon-day 
sun,  could  not  write  at  all.    I  afterwards  taught  him  to  write  a  little  in  my  school. 

"  The  question  occurs :  Can  a  boy  who  cannot  write  at  all,  write  sndi  papers,  and 
sign  to  them  an  unknown  name  ?  If  they  had  been  forged  by  any  one  else,  would  they 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  child  ?  Oonld  any  one  else  have  forged  an  unknown 
and  unheard  of  name? 

**  2.  The  papers  were  handed  to  me  immediately  after  their  capture,  in  the  preeenoe 
of  gentlemen  of  undoubted  integrity  and  veracity,  before  whom  I  can  prove  that  the 
papers  not  only  were  not,  but  could  not  have  been,  altered  or  interx)olated  by  myself. 
These  gentlemen  were  with  me  every  moment  of  the  time  betM-een  my  receiving  the 
papers  and  my  delivering  them  to  Lieut  PoUard. 

'^  8.  If  Lieut.  Pollard  had  made  any  alterations  in  the  papers,  these  would  have  been 
detected  by  every  one  who  read  the  pibpers  before  they  were  given  to  him,  and  after- 
wards read  them  in  the  newpapers.  But  all  agree  that  they  were  correctly  copied.  lo 
short,  human  testimony  cannor.  establish  any  fact  more  fuUy  than  the  fact  that  CoL  Ulrio 
Dahlgren  was  the  author  of  the  **  Dahlgren  Papers." 

"  With  regard  to  the  part  taken  by  myself  in  this  afiair,  I  lay  no  claim  to  any  crediL 
I  do  not  write  this  version  of  the  affair  to  gain  notoriety.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
mention  my  own  name,  except  in  cases  where  I  found  that  false  impressions  were  being 
made  upon  the  public  mind.  You  know  very  well  that  my  being  LittJepage's  captain 
entitled  me  to  claim  the  capture  of  the  pai  ers  for  myself.  But  this  I  have  never  done 
And,  even  when  called  upon  by  Gen.  Fitz.  Lee  to  give  my  affidavit  to  the  anthentioity  of 
the  papers,  I  wrote  him  word  that  Littlepage  was  the  captor  of  them.  In  his  letter  tc 
Lieut  Pollard,  which  was  forwarded  to  me,  he  asked :  '  Who  is  Gapt.  Ilalbach  ? '  I  re- 
plied, f4>r  myself,  that  I  was  nothing  more  than  the  humble  captain  of  a  company  of 
school-boys,  and  that  if  I  deserved  any  credit,  it  was  only  so  mudh  as  he  might  chooee 
to  give  me  for  preserving  the  papers,  when  advised  to  destroy  them,  to  avoid  being  cap- 
tured with  them  in  my  possession,  which,  I  was  told,  would  result  in  the  hanging  of  our 
little  party. 

'*  I  have  never  given  the  information  herein  contained  before,  because  I  had  hoped 
that  it  would  be  given  to  the  public  by  others,  and  I  give  it  now,  because  I  regard  it  an 
a  duty  to  do  so.  My  own  course,  after  the  killing  of  Dahlgren,  was  as  follows :  I  Joinecl 
those  who  agreed  to  bury  him  decently  in  a  coffin,  and  in  ooiuplianoe  with  a  proraiai^ 
made  to  a  scout  by  the  name  of  Hogan,  I  prepared  a  neat  little  head- board  wi  h  my  own 
hands,  to  mark  his  grave.  This  was  not  put  up,  beoanae  the  messenger  from  \Lr.  Davi" 
for  the  body  of  Dahlgren  arrived  while  we  were  taking  it  out  of  the  ground  whef«  <' 
bad  been  hastily  buried.*' 
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It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  opening  of  the  great  spring  campaign  of 
1864,  there  shoald  have  simultaneously  prevailed  at  Washington  the  opin- 
ion that  the  operations  of  the  year  would  certainly  restore  the  Union,  and 
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at  Richraond  the  opinion  that  the  coming  campaign  was  more  likely  to 
accomplish  the  independence  of  the  Sonthenx  Confederacy  than  any  pre* 
ceding  one  of  the  war.  These  opinions  were  probably  equally  sincere  and 
intelligent.  Some  special  explanation  must  be  found  for  a  conflict  of 
judgment  so  sharp  and  decided.  Tlie  North  trusted  to  its  acumulation  of 
men  and  material  to  make  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  the  triumphant  one 
for  its  cause.  The  South,  to  a  certain  extent,  had  been  encouraged  by  the 
series  of  successes  we  have  remarked  in  the  first  months  of  this  year ;  but 
this  animation  is  not  sutBcient  to  account  for  the  large  measure  of  expec- 
tation and  coniidence  with  which  she  entered  upon  the  dominant  campaign 
of  1864.    There  was  a  special  occasion  of  hope  and  reassurance. 

Despite  the  little  benefit,  beyond  verbal  assistance,  which  the  C5onfed- 
erate  cause  had  derived  from  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Nortli,  and  de- 
spite the  losses  of  that  party  in  the  elections  of  1863,  it  was  observed,  in 
the  spring  of  1864,  that  it  was  beginning  to  raise  a  peace  platform  for  the. 
next  Presidential  election.  That  critical  election  was  the  point  of  a  new 
prospect  for  the  South.  It  was  evident  that  there  was  a  serious  impa- 
tience in  the  North  at  the  prolongation  of  the  war ;  and  it  was  probable 
that  if  the  South  could  maintain  the  stctkca  quo  through  anotlier  campaign, 
and  put  before  the  North  the  prospect  of  another  and  indefinite  term  of 
hostilities,  the  present  rulers  at  Washington  would  be  discredited,'  the^ 
Democratic  party  get  into  power,  and  the  Northern  public  be  persuaded 
to  accept  as  the  conclusion  of  the  war  some  favourable  treaty,  league,  or 
other  terms  short  of  an  actual  restoration  of  the  Union.  It  was  said,  with 
reason,  in  Eichmoud,  that  such  was  Northern  impatience  that  the  question 
of  the  war  had  simply  become  one  of  endurance  on  the  part  of  the  South  ; 
that  even  without  positive  victories  in  the  field,  and  merely  by  securing 
negative  results  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  the  Democratic  paity  would  be 
able  to  overtlirow  the  Administration  at  Washington,  and  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  Richmond  as  between  govemm^it  and  government. 

How  seriously  this  argument,  was  entertained  in  Richmond,  may  be 
understood  from  the  fact  that^  simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  in  Virginia,  President  Davis  prepared  a  mission  to  open  com* 
niunication  with  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North,  and  to  conduct  in 
pace  with  the  military  campaign  whatever  political  nc^tiation  might  be 
practicable  in  the  North.  Tlie  commissioners  entrusted  with  this  intrigae 
were  Messrs.  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  Holcombe,  of  Virginia,  and  Clay, 
of  Alabama ;  and  they  were  to  proceed  to  a  convenient  place  on  the  North- 
ern frontier,  and  use  whatever  political  opportunities  the  military  events  of 
the  war  might  develop.  They  ran  the  blockade  at  Wilmington  on  the  night 
of  the  day  that  the  first  gun  on  the  Rapidan  opened  the  momentous  cam- 
paign of  1864. 

The  bloody  drama  of  the  war  was  to  recommence  on  the  banks  of  this 
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Btrcam,  where  Gen.  Lee's  army  had  been  stationed  during  the  winter.  Ob 
the  Federal  side  a  new  and  important  actor  was  to  appear  on  the  scene. 
Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  had  had  a  long  run  of  success  in  the  West,  had 
been  appointed  lieutenant-general  and  comnjander-in-chief  of  all  the  Fed- 
eral forces,  and  was  now  to  answer  the  expectation  of  his  admirers  by  a 
campaign  in  Virginia  and  the  repetition  of  the  enterprise  upon  the  Con- 
federate capital.  The  Richmond  journals  complimented  him  as  a  ^^  mi^ 
of  far  more  energy  and  ability  than  any  that  had  yet  commanded  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,"  but  "  his  performances  would  bear  no  comparison 
whatever  to  those  of  Gen.  Lee." 

Tlie  new  Federal  commander  in  Virginia  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able accidents  of  the  war.  That  a  man  without  any  marked  ability,  cer- 
tainly without  genius,  without  fortune,  without  influence,  should  attain  the 
position  of  leader  of  all  the  Federal  armies,  and  stand  the  most  conspicii- 
ons  per£K>n  on  that  side  of  the  war,  is  a  phenomenon  which  would  be  inex- 
plicable among  any  other  people  than  the  sensational  and  coarse  mobs  of 
admiration  in  the  North.  Gen.  Grant's  name  was  coupled  with  success ; 
amd  this  circumstance  alone,  without  regard  to  merit  of  personal  agency, 
without  reference  to  any  display  of  mental  quality  .in  the  event,  was  suffi- 
cient to  fix  him  in  the  admiration  of  the  Northern  public.  It  mattered 
not  that  Grant  had  illustrated  no  genius ;  it  mattered  not  that  he  had 
smothered  Fort  Donelson  by  numbers ;  it  mattered  not  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded at  Vicl^sburg  through  the  glaring  incompetency  of  a  Confederate 
commander,  and  by  the  weight  of  eighty  thousand  men  against  twenty 
odd  thousand ;  the  North  was  prepared  to  worship  him,  without  distin- 
guishing between  accident  and  achievement,  and  to  entitle  him  the  hero 
of  the  war. 

It  is  a  curious  commentaiy  on  the  justice  of  popular  judgment,  that 
while  Grant  was  thus  elevated  to  power  and  fame,  the  man  who  rescued 
him  at  PeiTyviUe  and  again  at  Sliiloh,  and  whose  heroism  and  genius  had 
saved  there  the  consequences  of  his  stupidity,  should  be  languishing  in 
obscurity.  This  man  was  Gen.  Bnell.  It  was  he  who  had  contributed 
most  to  Grant's  success,  and  whose  masterly  manoeuvres  had  done  more  to 
reclaim  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  the  Federals  than  any  other  commander, 
and  who  now  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of  political  inti-igue.  At  a 
time  when  popular  passion  clamoured  for  the  desolation  of  the  South,  Gen. 
Buell  persisted,  with  a  firmness  rarer  and  more  admirable  even  than  he 
exhibited  in  the  crisis  of  battle,  in  conducting  the  war  on  the  principles  of 
humanity ;  and  by  this  noble  moderation  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  faction  that  controlled  the  Government  at  Washington.  The  Eadicali 
waged  a  war  of  extermination ;  but  he  proposed,  with  the  sagacity  of  a 
statesman,  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  South,  while  he  overcame  it8 
resifltonce  by  an  exertion  of  physical  force.     His  system  was  too  relined 
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for  the  comprehension,  and  too  liberal  for  the  vindictive  temper  of  the 
dominant  party,  and  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  the  command  of  the 
superb  army  he  had  organiz(5rl,  and  to  resign  a  commission  which  he  might 
have  illustrated  by  splendid  achievements. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  reflect  that  the  verdict  of  history  is  neither 
llie  sensation  of  a  mob  nor  the  fiat  of  a  political  faction.  Gen.  Grant  will 
have  his  proper  place  surely  and  exactly  assigned  in  the  ultimate  records 
of  merit  in  the  war.  No  one  will  deny  this  man  credit  for  many  good 
qualities  of  heart  and  great  propiiety  of  behaviour.  He  had  that  Coarse, 
heavy  obstinacy,  which  is  as  oflben  observed  in  the  Western  backwoodsman 
as  in  a  higher  range  of  character.  But  he  contained  no  spark  of  military 
genius;  his  idea  of  war  was  to  the  last  degree  rude — no  strategy,  the 
mere  application  of  the  vis  inertim  /  he  had  none  of  that  quick  perception 
on  the  field  of  action  which  decides  it  by  sudden  strokes ;  he  had  no  con. 
ception  of  battle  beyond  the  momentum  of  numbers.  Such  was  the  man 
who  marshalled  all  the  material  resources  of  the  North  to  conquer  the  little 
army  and  overcome  the  consummate  skill  of  Gen.  Lee.  He,  who  was  de- 
clared the  military  genius  of  the  North,  had  such  a  low  idea  of  the  contest, 
such  little  appreciation  of  the  higher  aims  and  intellectual  exercises  of  war 
that  he  proposed  to  decide  it  by  a  mere  competition  in  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life.  His  plan  of  operations,  as  he  himself  described  it,  was  ^  to 
hammer  continuously  against  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy  and  his  re- 
sources, until  by  mere  attrition,  if  in  no  other  way,  there  should  be  nothing 
left  to  him  but  an  equal  submission  with  the  loyal  section  of  our  common 
country  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land." 

At  Washington,  the  arrangements  for  the  spring  campaign  of  1864 
were  made,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  put  forth  its  strength.  In 
all  the  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  supplies  were  provided  on  a  scale 
of  great  magnitude,  to  meet  any  exigency  that  could  be  foreseen.  The 
estimates  were  based  upon  an  army  organization  of  one  million  of  men. 
The  States  were  called  upon  to  strengthen  the  armies  by  volunteers ;  new 
drafts  were  ordered  and  put  in  execution  throughout  all  the  Northern 
States ;  vast  supplies  of  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  subsistence,  medical 
stores  and  forage  wa*e  provided  and  distributed  in  depots  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  troops  wherever  they  might  operate ;  horses,  mules,  wagons, 
railroad  iron,  locomotives  and  cars,  bridge  timber,  telegraph  cable  and 
wire,  and  every  material  for  transportation  and  communication  of  great 
armies  under  all  conditions  were  supplied.  Congress,  with  unstinting 
hand,  voted  large  appropriations  for  recruiting,  paying  and  supplying  the 
troops. 

Gen.  Grant  assumed  command  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States  on  the  17th  day  of  March,  1864.  The  distribution  of 
the  Federal  armies  operating  in  Yirginia  was  as  follows :    The  Army  of 
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(he  Potomac,  coTiimanded  by  Major-Genei'al  Meade,  had  its  headqiiarterg 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Rajiidan.  The  Ninth  Corps,  under  Major-Gen* 
eral  Bumside,  was,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  a  distinct  organization, 
but  on  the  2ith  day  of  May,  1864,  it  was  incorporated  into  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  The  Army  of  the  James  was  commanded  by  Major-Gen. 
Butler,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Fortress  Monroe.  The  headquarters 
of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  commanded  by  Major-Gen.  Sigcl,  were 
at  Winchester. 

The  available  strength  of  the  enemy's  force  on  the  line  of  the  Rapidan, 
including  the  Ninth  Corps,  was  141,166  men.  Besides  there  were  in  what 
was  known  as  the  Department  of  Washington  and  the  Middle  Department 
47,751  men,  available  as  reinforcements  to  the  A^my  of  the  Potomac ; 
making  therefore  a  total  of  about  180,000  men,  as  the  force  which  Gen. 
Lee  had  to  meet  with  less  than  forty  tlwusand  mushets  ! 

The  Confederate  army  on  the  Rapidan,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
consisted  of  two  divisions  of  Longstreet's  coiTps,  Ewell's  corps,  A.  P.  Hill's 
corps,  three  divisions  of  cavalry,  and  the  artillery.  Evvoll's  corps  did  not 
exceed  fourteen  thousand  muskets  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  On 
the  8th  of  May,  the  effective  strength  of  Hill's  corps  was  less  than  thirteen 
thousand  muskets,  and  it  could  not  have  exceeded  eighteen  thousand  in  the 
banning  of  the  month.  Longstreet's  corps  was  the  weakest  of  the  three 
when  all  the  divisions  were  present,  and  the  two  with  him  had  just  re- 
tamed  from  an  arduous  and  exhausting  winter  campaign  in  East  Tennes- 
see. His  effective  strength  could  not  have  exceeded  eight  thousand  mus- 
kets. Gen.  Lee's  whole  effective  infantry,  therefore,  did  not  exceed  forty 
thousand  muskets,  if  it  reached  that  number.  The  cavalry  divisions  were 
weak,  neither  of  them  exceeding  the  strength  of  a  good  brigade.  The 
artillery  was  in  proportion  to  the  other  arms,  and  was  far  exceeded  by 
Grant's,  not  only  in  the  number  of  men  and  guns,  but  in  weight  of  metal, 
and  especially  in  the  quality  of  the  ammunition.  Gen.  Lee's  whole  effectr 
ive  strength  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  was  not  over  fifty  thousand 
men  of  all  arms.  There  were  no  means  of  recruiting  the  ranks  of  his 
army,  and  no  reinforcements  were  received  until  the  23d  of  May. 

The  Confederate  public  was  but  little  aware  of  this  terrible  disparity 
of  force ;  but  Gen.  Lee  was  greatly  affected  by  it  as  he  contemplated  the 
thin  line  which  stood  between  the  insolent  host  of  the  enemy  and  the 
Capital  of  the  Confederacy-  In  April  he  issued  a  general  order  directing 
to  be  observed  "  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer."  All  military 
datiee,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  were  to  be  suspended,  and  the  chap- 
lains were  desired  to  hold  divine  service  in  their  regiments  and  brigades. 
Officers  and  men  were  ^^  requested  "  to  attend.  This  passed,  the  final  prep- 
arations were  made  for  the  deadly  struggle  that,  it  was  evident,  would 
toon  commence.    ^^  For  your  stricken  country's  sake,  and  ours^"  said  the 
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^'  wiveS)  daughters,  sisters,  and  friends "  of  the  Oonfederate  soldiers  in  a 
pabh'shed  address  to  them,  ^'  be  true  to  yourselves  and  our  gioriouB  cause* 
Never  turn  your  back  on  the  flag,  nor  desert  the  ranks  of  honour,  or  the 
post  of  danger  You  are  constantly  present  to  our  minds.  The  women  of 
the  South  bestow  all  their  respect  and  affection  on  the  heroes  who  defend 
tliem?' 
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Gen.  Led  was  not  idle  in  adopting  all  precautionary  measures  to  meet 
the  enemy.  He  strongly  intrenched  his  lines,  dug  rifle-pits  at  the  fords  of 
the  Bapidan,  and  kept  a  good  force  on  the  Gbrdonsville  road  so  as  to  hold 
the  communication  open  to  Richmond  by  that  route,  while  by  the  way  of 
Fredericksburg  he  destroyed  the  bridges  and  rails  in  order  to  prov^it,  or 
make  more  difficult,  the  enemy's  advance  in  that  direction. 

The  works  occupied  by  Lee's  army  on  the  Bapidan  extended  on  the 
right  three  miles  below  Eaccoon  ford.  E well's  corps  and  Hill's  lay  behind 
those  defences,  and  stretched  out  on  each  side  of  Orange  Court-House, 
along  a  line  of  twenty  miles.  Longstreet  occupied  the  country  around 
Gordonsville,  thirteen  miles  southwest  of  the  position  on  the  Rapidan* 

Grant,  having  declined  to  assail  Lee's  front,  determined  to  turn  it  by  a 
movement  on  the  Oonfederate  right.  On  Tuesday  night.  May  3d,  the 
Federal  array  broke  up  its  encampm«it  in  the  county  of  Culpepper,  and 
at  dawn  of  next  morning  crossed  the  Bapidan  at  tlie  old  fords — Ely's  and 
Germania — and  in  much  the  same  line  that  Meade  attempted  in  the  pre- 
vious November,  and  where  Lee  had  caused  Hooker  to  retreat  a  year  be- 
fore. The  Second  corps,  commanded  by  Gen.  Hancock,  in  front,  crossed 
at  Ely's  ford,  the  Fifth  corps,  under  Warren,  took  the  Germania  ford, 
while  the  Sixth,  Sedgwick's,  followed  inmiediately  npon  it. 

As  soon  as  Gen.  Lee  ascertained  that  Grant  had  certainly  cut  loose 
frotn  his  base  at  Culpepper  Court  House,  and  was  moving  rapidly  past  bis 
right,  he  put  his  own  army  in  motion,  sending  Ewell's  corps  down  the 
turnpike  and  A.  P.  Hill's  down  the  plank  road,  and  ordering  Longstreet, 
who  had  arrived  at  Gordonsville,  to  move  his  corps  down  on  the  right  of 
Ewell's  line  of  march,  so  as  to  strike  the  head  of  the  enemy's  colunm. 

The  advance  of  Ewell's  corps — ^Edward  Johnson's  division — ^arrived 
within  three  miles  of  Wilderness  Bun  in  the  evening,  and  encamped. 
*  Bodes  lay  in  his  rear ;  and  Early  was  next  at  Locust  Grove,  all  ready  to 
dtrike  at  Grant's  advance  the  next  morning.  At  about  six  o'clock  in  tlie 
morning  of  the  6th  May  the  enemy  was  discovered  by  the  skirmishers 
thrown  out,  and  Johnson  immediately  pressed  forward  to  gain  a  hill  where 
he  proceeded  to  form  his  troops  in  line  of  battle. 
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Tbo  enemy  advanced  in  such  order  as  was  practicable  in  a  tangled  for- 
eco.  The  Fifth  corps,  accoiiapiMiied  by  two  pieces  of  artillery,  that  came 
thundering  along  the  turnpike,  itasailed  the  Confederate  line  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  road.  Beceivij^g,  ;as  it  advanci^,  A  terrible  fusilade  without 
any  sign  of  wayering,  the  rear  rank  pressing  forward  those  of  the  frout^ 
the  attacking  masses  delivered  from  a  forest  of  rjfles,a  fast  and  iurions  fire 
ii}ian  Johnson's  Hne.  Closing  in  upon  it  with  groat  spirit  in  front,. and 
threatening  to  envelop  it  on  its  right,  they  succeeded,  after  a  brief  strug- 
gle, in  forcing  back  part  of  the  brigade  of  Gen.  J.'itL  Jones  that  had  been 
formed  across  the  turnpike.  Jones  strove,  in  desperation,  to  rally  his 
broken  troops,  but  with  no  avail ;  and,  as  the  brave  general  was  imploring 
his  men  to  stop  their  flight,  a  ball  struck  him,  and  he  fell  from  his  ssM^dle 
a  bleeding  corpse. 

The  decisive  moment  of  the  bi^tle  was  now  at  bfind.  Stewart  moved 
from  his  position  in  the  line  of  battle  to  close  the  gap  left  in  it  by  the  bri- 
gade of  Jones.  As  the  Federal  masses  poured  .through,  his  men  rushed 
forward  with  a  cheer ;  and,  driving  them  back  by  the  impetus  of  their 
charge,  captured  their  guns.  At  the, same  time  Ewell  ordered  Daniels'  and 
Grordon's  brigades  of  Bodes'  division  to  form  on  the  right  and  chai-ge. 
Gordon,  holding  command  of  the  movement,  crushed  through  the  enemy's 
tirst  lilies  and  captured  as  he  went  for\(rurd  a  whole  regiment,  men,  officers, 
and  colors.  Driving  on  furiously  he  struck  back  the  Federal  front  in  con- 
fusion upon  its  supports ;  and  scattering  both  like  leaves  before  a  stormy 
fonoed  them  off  tlie  field  in  utter  rout  for  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Soon  after  .the  onslaught  upon  the  Confederate  front,  the  Sixth  cprps 
of  the  Federal  army  advanced  upon  its  left  flank.  The  attack  here  was 
repulsed  by  Pegram's  and  Hay's  division.  The  furious  onslaught  of  Hay 'a 
men  did  not  expend  itself  until  they  had  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat  in 
confusion  for  nearly  a  mile.  In  advance  of  all  others  on  that  face  of  the 
attack,  these  splendid  troops,  having  left  nearly  one-third  of  their  number 
on  the  field,  fell  back  with  Pegram's  gallant  men  to  the  general  line  of 
battle. 

Skirmishing  continued  outside  the  lines.  Immediately  before  the  close 
of  the  evening,  the  skirmishers  of  Pegram,  on  Johnson's  left,  came  run- 
ning in,  and  soon  afterwards  his  sharpshooters  sprang  back  from  their  rifle- 
pits  in  his  immediate  front.  A  column,  three  lines  deep,  moved  upon  him 
from  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and,  firing  heavily  as  tliey  came  on,  pressed 
towards  his  works  furiously.  His  stanch  Virginians,  however,  met  the 
•  attack  resolutely,  and,  covered  partially  by  their  works,  hurled  volley  after 
volley  in  withering  blasts,  breast  high,  into  its.  serried  ranks. 

But  the  work  of  carnage  was  not  yet  suflicient  for  Grant.  In  five  lines* 
a  column  renewed  the  attack  .after  nightfall ;  but  did  so  without  other  jre- 
sult  than  to  increase  terribly  the  hundreds  of  men  that,  dead  or  dying  .out^ 
33 
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ride  tlie  Confederate  works,  laj  weltering  in  their  gore.  Pegfam  fell  in 
this  last  attack  severely  wounded.  The  r^nlse  which  he  guided  as  lie 
fell,  closed  the  work  of  war  for  the  day*  on  the  left,  and  witnessed  the 
Confederates  still  in  possession  of  their  improved  position  and  advanced 
lines. 

The  results  of  the  day  were  that  the  enemy  had  been  beaten  back  as 
dften  as  he  advanced,  with  heavy  loss,  including  two  thousand  prisoners 
and  four  guns.  Longstreet  not  having  arrived,  owing  to  the  greater  dis- 
tance he  had  to  march,  Gen.  Lee  refrained  from  pressing  his  advantage, 
and  slept  upon  the  battle-field.  His  own  loss  was  comparatively  slight, 
his  troops  uudei*6tanding  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  rough  country  and 
entangled  woods  in  which  they  fought.  Longstreet  reached  a  point  ten 
miles  from  the  battle-field  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  but,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  density  of  the  forest,  he 
was  imable  to  hear  the  report  of  Hill's  and  Ewell's  guns,  and  was  ignorant 
that  the  two  armies  had  been  engaged  until  midnight,  when  he  received 
an  order  from  Gen.  Lee  to  cross  over  to  the  plank  road  to  the  aid  of  Hill. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  when  Longstreet  aroused 
his  sleeping  men  from  their  bivouac,  and  marched  on  to  the  field  of  battle. 
Hill's  troops  were  aware  of  his  approach,  and  that  he  was  to  take  their 
place  on  the  line,  and,  having  been  marching  and  fighting  all  the  previous 
day,  and  sleeping  but  little  that  night,  they  got  ready  to  retire  as  the  heatl 
of  Loiigstreet's  corps  readied  the  ground.  Unfortunately,  Grant  renewed 
the  attack  just  at  this  time,  threw  Heth's  and  Wilcox's  divisions  of  Hill's 
eorps  into  confusion,  and  pushed  them  back  upon  Longstreet's  column, 
which  had  not  yet  deployed  into  line. 

The  disordered  ranks  surged  already  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  position  of  Gen.  Lee.  But  at  this  moment  three  regiments  of 
Kershaw's  division  came  into  line,  and  this  Spartan  baud  held  the  enemy 
in  check  until  the  remainder  of  the  division  and  finally  Longstreet's  entire 
corps  could  be  brought  up.  Then  ensued  a  furious  and  bloody  combat  all 
along  Longstreet's  front.  His  veteran  corps,  which  had  made  the  circuit 
of  half  the  Confederacy  within  the  last  twelve  months,  never  fought  better 
or  more  successfully.  Grant  had  taken  advantage  of  the  disorder  among 
Hill's  troops,  and  hurled  heavy  masses  upon  the  point,  hoping  to  turn  the 
Confederate  right  wing,  and  throw  himself  between  Lee  and  Richmond. 
He  would  have  succeeded  but  for  Longstreet's  timely  arrival. 

At  1 1  o'clock  Longstreet  was  ordered,  with  some  select  brigades,  to 
pass  to  the  right  and  attack  the  enemy  in  flank.  The  order  was  promptly 
executed.  Falling  suddenly  upon  Grant's  left,  he  drove  the  enemy  in 
confusion,  bending  his  line  back  upon  itself,  and  gaining  the  plank  road  a 
mile  in  advance  of  the  scene  of  the  recent  conflict 

The  fortunes  of  the  day  were  evidently  turned.    Gen.  Longstreet  now 
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moved  forward  with  Iiis  staif  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  advance ; 
and  was  received  as  he  passed  along  the  moving  mass  with  shcii^s  of  ap- 
plause. As  he  galloped  forward,  Gen.  Jenkins  spurred  to  his  side  to  grasp 
his  hand,  with  the  pleasure  of  an  old  friend, — for  Longstreet  had  but 
newly  arrived  from  several  months'  campaign  in  fiastenv  Tennessee.  But, 
hardly  had  the  mutual  congratulations  passed  each  other's  lips,  when  a 
deadly  volley  from  Mahone's  brigade,  concealed  in  bushes  along  the  road 
— ^mistaking  Longstreet,  Jenkins,  and  the  rest,  for  a  party  of  the  flying  foe 
— poured  into  them,  at  short  range.  Jenkins  fell  instantly  from  his  horse 
a  lifeless  corpse,  while  Longstreet  received  a  ball  that  entered  his  throat 
and  passed  out  through  his  right  shoulder.  Bleeding  profusely,  he  was 
helped  from  his  horse  so  prostrated  that  fears  were  entertained  of  his  im- 
mediate death.  Placed  on  a  litter^,  the  wounded  Ghsneral  was  removed 
from  the  field  ;  but  feeble  though  he  was  from  loss  of  blood,  he  did  not 
fail  to  lift  his  hat  from  time  to  time  a^  he  passed  down  the  column,  in 
acknowledgment  of  its  cheers  of  applause  and  sympathy. 

The,  fall  of  Longstreet  was  an  untimely  event,  and  the  delay  it  occa- 
sioned gave  opportunity  to  the  enemy  to  refoi'm  his  line.  The  field  was 
well  contested  on  both  sides ;  but  at  one  time  the  aspect  of  afi^airs  was  so 
alarming  that  Gen.  Lee  had,  as  Fields'  division  came  under  fire,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  Gregg's  brigade  of  Texans.  With  that  devotion 
which  constituted  the  great  charm  of  his  character,  he  ordered  tliem  to  fol- 
low him  in  a  charge  upon  a  line  of  the  enemy,  sweeping  down  upon  his 
front.  The  response  was  not  shouts.  A  grim  and  ragged  soldier  of  the 
line  raised  his  voice  in  determined  remonstrance.  He  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  whole  brigade  in  positive  refusal  to 
advance  until  their  beloved  conimander  had  gone  to  his  proper  position 
of  safety.  Yielding  to  this  touching  solicitude,  Gen.  Lee  withdrew,  while 
the  brave  Texans  fulfilled  the  promise  by  which  they  had  urged  his  with- 
drawal, and,  breasting  a  storm  of  bullets,  drove  the  enemy  on  their  front 
back  to  his  entrenchments.  What  was  the  exposure  of  the  devoted  com- 
mander during  the  day,  may  be  judged  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
explosion  of  a  shell  under  his  own  horse,  the  killing  of  the  horse  of  his 
Adjutant-Gen.,  Lieut-Col.  Taylor,  and  the  wounding  of  another  officer 
attached  to  his  person,  Lieut.-Col.  Marshall, — events  which  caused  great 
and  most  affectionate  anxiety  in  the  army,  and  determined  the  troops  to 
watch  more  carefully  over  a  life  in  which  they  considered  were  bound  up 
the  fortunes  of  their  country. 

So  far  the  enemy  had  been  driven  back  on  the  Confederate  right,  and 
was  firmly  held  in  check  ;  while  on  the  left,  Ewell,  battling  severely,  and 
defeating  an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  outfiank  him,  held  his  own,  and 
joined  his  line  of  battle  with  that  which  had  been  restored  on  the  right 
wing.    During  the  afternoon  Brig.-Gen.  Wofford,  of  Anderson's  corps, 
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was  pennittedi  at  hh  own  request,  to  move  upon  the  I'ear  of  the  Federa. 
«  loft  wing.  He  got  possession  of  their  camps,  destroyed  and  brought  off  a 
good  deal  of  material,  and  created  great  consternation  am6ng  the  teamsters 
and  quartermasters.  About  twilight  Brig. -Gen.  Gordon,  of  Ewell's  corps, 
attacked  the  enemy's  left,  captured  Gen.  Seymour  and  a  large  portion  ot 
bis  brigade,  and  excited  a  panic  which  put  Grant's  whole  army  on  the 
vci^e  of  irretrievable  rout  Brigade  after  brigade  fled  from  the  Federal 
works,  and,  attempting,  one  after  another,  to  wheel  around  into  line  in 
order  to  check ':the  advance,  was  borne  back  under  the  rapidity  of  Gor- 
don's movement.  The  woods  in  front  were  alive  with  masses  of  men, 
struggling  to  csscape  v^itb  life.  Gordon  swept  all  before  him' for  a  distance 
of  two  miles.  But  the  forest  through  which  he  advanced  was  so  dense 
with  undergrowth,  that  by  the  nightfall' he  had  become  separated  from  his 
supports.  He  paused  before  he  had  completed  a  movement  that  came 
near  completely  routing  the  entire  Federal  right.  The  enterprise,  not- 
withstanding its  incompleteness,  was  crowned  with  brilliant  success.  The 
Confederate  loss  in  that  service  numbered,  in  killed  and  wounded,  but 
twenty-seven,  while  on  the  enemy^s  side  Gens.  Shaler  and  Seymour,  with 
the  greater  pait  of  their  commands,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  entire 
Sixth  corps  of  the  Array  of  the  Potomac  had  been  broken  up  in  panic. 

In  these  two  days  of  terrible  battle  in  the  Wilderness  the  Confederate 
wounded,  by  the  official  reports  of  the  surgeons,  were  estimated  at  six 
thousand,  and  their  killed  at  less  than  one  thousand.  The  wounds  were 
comparatively  slight,  owing  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  ti-ees  and 
the  absence  of  artillery,  which  could  not  be  used  in  consequence  of  the 
dense  and  almost  unbroken  forest.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  what  it  had  inflicted :  269  officers  and  8,019  men  killed ; 
1,017  officers  and  18,261  men  wounded,  and  177  officers  and  6,667  men . 
missing — making  an  aggregate  of  27,810. 

On  the  7th  May,  both  armies  moved  their  position — Grant's  to  take  an 
interiour  road  towards  Richmond  by  the  Spottsylvania  Court-house,  and 
Lee's,  back,  apparently,  towards  Orange  Court-house,  but  in  reality  to 
reach  Spottsylvania  before  the  enemy.  The  advance  of  Lee  arrived  first 
and  took  up  a  good  position,  the  main  army  quickly  following.  Tlie  situ- 
ation which  the  Northern  newspapers  interpreted  as  *'  the  retreat  of  Lee  " 
l)ore  in  every  respect  the  evidences  of  his  generalship  and  success.  He 
liud  succeeded  in  throwing  his  entire  army  right  across  the  path  by  which 
Grant  must  march  if  he  would  get  "  on  to  Richmond." — He  had  not  only 
Topnlsed  all  his  assaults  at  the  Wilderness,  but  hel4  him  there  until  he 
could  throw  his  own  army  in  front  of  him.  It  was  a  masterly  perform- 
ance, and  made  it  necessary  for  Grant  to  deliver  battle  there  or  make 
another  eflbrt  to  turn  the  Confederate  position. 

To  this  movement  there  was  an  episode,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable 
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for  the  fall  in  it  of  Oen.  J.  £.  B.  Stuart,  the  brilliaDt  commander  of  the 
Oaufederate  cavalry  in  Virginia.  An  expedition  of  Feder&l  cavalry,  com- 
nianded  by  Gen.  Sheridan,  was  directed  to  make  a  bold  dash  around  Lee'e  i 
fiank  towards  Richmond.  It  passed  ai'ound  the  right  flank  of  the  Con- 
federates to  the  North  Anna  Biver ;  committed  some  damage  at  BeuTur 
Dam  ;  moved  thence  to  the  South  Anna  and  Ashland  Station,  where  the 
ra]bx)ad  was  destroyed ;  and  finally  found  its  way  to  the  James  River, 
where  it  joined  tbe  forces  of  Butler.  On  the  10th  May,  a  portion  of  Sher 
idan's  command,  under  Custer  and  Merrill,  were  encountered  by  a  body 
of  Stuart's  cavalry  near  Ashland,  i^t  a  place  called  l^ellow  Tavern,  on  the 
road  to  Richmond.  Aa  engagement  took  place  here. .  In  a  desperate 
charge,  at  the  head  of  a  column,  Gen.  Stuart  fell,  terribly  woanded.  He 
was  immediately  taken  to  Richmond,  and  eVery  effort  made  to  save  his 
yalual^le  life ;  l^ut  in  vaixi.    He  died  the  next  day.* 

*  From  some  memoin  of  Gen.  Sinart^  ooHeoted  from  bis  stsff  officers,  we  extract  some  incidenti 
indicatiye  uf  tbe  character  of  the  man,  diwignated  aa  the  "  Prince  Bnperi  of  the  Confederate 
Army:" 

*'  One  of  the  marked  traits  of  this  premz  ckev^tUer  was  h'ls  indifference  to  danger,  which  im* 
pressed  every  one.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  coolness  more  supreme.  It  was  not  that  be- 
seemed to  defy  peril — ^he  appeared  unconscious  of  it  At  the  battle  of  Oxbill,  in  September,  1862, 
be  advanced  a  piece  of  arUllery  down  the  road  to  Fairfax  Court-house,  and  suddenly  found  himself 
in  the  presence  of  a  buizbg  hornet's  nest  of  Federal  sharp-shooters,  who  rose  from  tbe  tall  weeds 
a  few  score  yards  distant,  and  poured  a  deadly  fire  into  the  cannoniers.  Stuart  was  at  the  gun 
directuag  the  firing,  and  sat  on  bis  horse,  fuU  front  to  ttie  fire,  with  so  perfect  an  ur  of  unconsdoua- 
ness  that  it  was  bard  to  believe  that  he  realized  bis  danger.  When  a  staff  officer  said,  *  This  fii-e 
is  rather  ]>cculiar,  Qeneral,*  Stuart  seemed  to  wake  up,  as  it  were,  to  whistling  bullets,  and  said, 
indifferently,  *  It  is  getting  rather  warm.*  He  met  his  death  in  this  way,  and  the  only  matter  for 
astonishment  is  that  he  was  not  kiUed  long  b^ore.  He  was  constantly  on  the  most  advanced  line 
of  skirmishers,  cheering  them  on,  tbe  most  conspicuous  mark  to  the  enemy.  He  used  to  hiugh 
when  he  was  warned  against  such  exposure  of  bimseU^  and  said  that  he  was  not  afiraid  of  any  baH 
*  aimed  at  hhn ; '  but  I  know  that  he  never  expected  to  get  through  the  war.  He  deeply  deptored 
its  existence,  and  said,  one  day,  *  I  would  lay  down  my  right  hand  and  have  it  cut  off  at  the  wrist 
^  eo4  itb*    But  he  was  consdentious  u&  his  espousal  Of  the  Southern  cause,  and  was  ready  to  die 

*^The  habitual  temper  of  his  mind  toward  his  adversaries  was  cool  and  soldierly.  Federal  pris- 
oners were  treated  by  him  with  uniform  courtesy,  and  often  left  his  headquarters  declaring  that  they 
would  never  forget  the  kindness  they  had  experienced.  I  remember  an  appeal  once  made  to  him 
by  a  prisoner,  which  amused  everybody.  One  of  his  escort  spoke  roughly  to  the  prisoner,  when  tbe 
Wter,  seeing  the  General,  exclaimed :  *  Gen.  Stuart,  I  did  not  come  here  to  be  blackguarded,*  at 
which  Stuart  laughed  good-humouredly,  and  reprimanded  the  person  who  had  addressed  the  pii»- 

*^  At  VerdiersviQe,  hi  August,  1862,  Stuart  stopiied  at  a  deserted  house  on  the  roadside,  and  lay 
dciwn  with  his  staff  and  escort,  without  videttes,  pickets,  or  other  precaution.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  was  aroused  by  the  tramp  of  Federal  cavalry  dose  on  him,  and  had  just  time  to  throw  him- 
self; baHess,  on  his  unbridled  horse,  leap  the  fence  and  fiy.  He  left  his  hat,  coat,  and  gloves,  which 
Ua  adversaries  carried  off  in  triumph ;  but  at  Gatlett*s  soon  after  retorted  by  capturing  General 
Popo*s  ooat  and  hat,  which  was  a  &ir  oflket 

** The  gay,  humorous,  and  high  spirits  of  the  mar,  did  not  wholly  desert  him  even  on  the  meet 
ierioos  occasions.    Nothing  was  more  common  than  to  hear  him  humming  a  souir  during  an  engagOi 
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As  Lee's  adyance — consisting  of  Longstreet's  corps  nnder  Andenon— 
readied  Spottsylvania  Court-house,  on  the  9th  May,  the  men  had  been 

mmtf  tnd  I  was  reading  the  other  day  somewhere  a  soldier's  descc^tioii  of  a  fight  in  Calpe|iper,  aai 
*  what  ao  electric  effect  was  produced  upon  the  infantry  by  the  appearance  of  Stuart  riding  in  front 
of  them,  singing  gaily  and  cheering  them  on.  At  Ghancellorsville,  when  Jackson  fell,  he  was  called 
to  command  the  corps,  and  led  the  assault  in  persoo  on  the  next  morning.  '  An  eye  witness  says 
that  he  could  not  get  rid  of  (he  idea  that  Henry  of  NaTarre  had  come  back,  except  thai  Stuait*s 
*  plume  *  was  black  I  Ererywhere,  like  Nayarre,  he  was  in  front,  and  the  men  ^  followed  the 
feather.'  At  the  risk,  however,  of  spoilmg  this  romantic  picture,  and  passing  from  the  sublune  to 
what  some  persons  may  call  the  ridiculous,  an  additional  fact  may  be  stated,  namely :  That  Gen. 
Stnart,  attacking  with  Jackson's  ▼eteran  corps,  and  carrying  line  after  line  of  works,  moved  at  thm 
bead  of  his  men,  singing  *  Old  Joe  Hooker,  will  you  come  out  of  the  wilderness.' 

^*  There  was  nothing  notaUe  in  Stuart's  habits  except  his  abstinence  from  all^  stimnlants,  coffee 
excepted.  At  his  broid,  paper-covered  desk,  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  he  busied  himself  not 
with  *  oflBcial '  work  only.  A  favourite  amusement  with  him  was  the  composition  of  parodies  in 
verse,  some  of  them  exceedingly  good.  He  was  not  a  great  reader.  He  was  fonder  of  society,  of  tell- 
iog  stories,  jesting,  and  whiling  away  time  with  his  stafll  No  boy  could  be  merrier  than  Stuart,  ai 
such  moments,  and  he  dearly  loved  a  practical  Joke. 

**  No  analysis  of  ^itary  movements  or  discussion  of  military  endowments  is  here  intended  ; 
but  it  ia  almost  impossible  to  separate  Stuart,  the  man,  from  Stuart,  the  soldier.  He  was  ready  for 
a  '  fight  or  a  frolic,*  and  gifted  by  nature  with  an  enormous  animal  physique,  which  enabled  him  to 
defy  fatigue,  whether  produced  by  marching  night  and  day,  or  dancing  until  dawn.  Ambitioos, 
fond  of  glory,  and  sensitive  to  blame  or  praise,  he  was  yet  endowed  with  a  bold  and  independent 
spirit  which  enabled  him  to  defy  all  enemies.  He  was  wann-hearted,  and  never  did  man  love  friends 
more  dearly.  Stuart  always  seemed'  to  be  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the  traits  generally  attributed 
to  the  English  cavaliers.  There  was  in  him  a  roUicldng  love  of  frolic,  a  gallantry  towards  ladles,  m, 
fimdness  for  bright  colors,  brilliant  spectacles,  and  gay  adventure,  which  made  him  resemble  strongly 
the  class  of  men  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Charles  the  L,  and  at  Naseby  died  rather  than  retreat 
or  surrender.  Stuart's  nerve  was  of  stem  stuff,  and  under  all  that  laughter  there  was  a  soul  that  no 
peril  could  touch.  That  bright  blue  eye  looked  mto  the  very  face  of  death  witliout  a  quiver  of  th« 
fid,  and  dared  the  worst  A  man  more  absolutely  indiffSarent  to  danger,  I  believe,  never  lived ;  and, 
Uke  some  chevalier  of  olden  days,  he  rode  to  battle  with  his  lady's  glove  upon  his  helm,  hnmmmg 
a  song,  and  determined  to  conquer  or  fall" 

The  following  account  of  Gen.  Stuart's  last  moments  was  published  la  the  Richmond  new»> 
papers: 

**  About  noon,  President  Davis  visited  his  bedside  and  spent  some  time  with  the  dying  diie^. 
In  reply  to  the  question  put  by  the  President,  *  Oeneral,  how  do  you  feel  f '  he  replied,  *  Easy,  but 
willing  to  die,  if  God  and  my  country  think  I  have  ftxlfilled  my  destiny,  and  done  my  duty.' 

'*  During  the  day,  oooasional  delirium  attacked  him,  and,  hi  his  moments  of  mental  wandering; 
Us  fietculties  were  busy  with  the  past  His  campaigns  on  the  Peninsula,  his  raid  into  Pennsylvania, 
his  doings  on  the  Rapidan,  and  his  several  engagements,  were  subjects  that  quickly  chased  tfasm* 
selves  through  his  brain.  Fresh  orders  were  given  as  if  still  on  the  battlefield  and  ii^unctions  to 
bis  couriers  to  *  make  haste.'  Then  he  would  wander  to  his  wife  aiid  children,  one  of  srbom,  his . 
eldest  boy,  bad  died  a  year  previous,  while  fighting  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  in  relation  to  whoa  , 
he  had  said,  when  receiving  a  telegram  that  the  boy  was  dying,  *  I  must  leave  my  child  in  the  haada 
of  God ;  my  country  needs  me  here ;  I  cannot  come.'  Then  his  mind  would  again  carry  him  on  Iq 
the  battlefield ;  and  so  it  continued  throu^out  the  day.    Occasionally  his  intellect  was  dear,  and  kt 
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marching  rapidly,  and  for  two  miles  had  double-quicked  it,  and  conse- 
quently were  much  jaded.  But  they  were  ready  for  work,  tired  as  they 
were.  Kershaw's  division  led  the  corps,  and  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
gi'onnd.  Two  brigades  were  sent  against  a  cavalry  force  of  the  enemy 
holding  the  Court-house,  and  two  others  were  placed  behind  a  thin  rail 
fence  and  some  frail  obstructions  which  had  been  thrown  across  the  road 


wM  then  calm  and  resigned,  though  at  times  suffering  the  meet  aoate  agony.  He  irould  even,  with 
hit  own  hand,  apply  the  ioe  that  was  intended  to  relieve  the  pain  of  his  wound. 

**  Ab  evening  wore  on,  mortification  set  in  rapidly.  In  answer  to  his  inquiry,  he  was  told  thai 
death  was  fast  approachuig.  He  then  said, '  I  am  resigned,  if  it  be  God*8  will,  but  I  would  like  to 
see  my  wife.  But,  God*s  will  be  done.*  Several  times  he  roused  up,  and  asked  if  she  had  ooue. 
Unfortunately,  she  was  in  the  country  at  the  time,  and  did  not  arrive  until  too  late. 

**  As  the  bat  moments  approached,  the  dying  man,  with  a  mind  perfectly  clear  and  poasesBed, 
then  made  a  diBposition  of  his  effects.  To  Mrs.  Oen.  R.  E.  Lee,  he  directed  that  the  golden  spurs 
be  given  as  a  dying  memento  of  his  love  and  esteem  for  her  husboud.  To  his  staff  officers  be  gave 
his  horses ;  and  other  mementoes  he  disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner.  To  his  young  son  he  left  his 
swurd.  He  then  turned  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peterkin,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  ftrid 
Bember,  and  asked  him  to  sing  the  hymn  commencing : 

•Book  of  ages  oloft  fat  me, 
Lttt  mo  hido  myioU  in  tlioo.' 

^'In  this  he  joined  with  all  the  strength  of  voice  his  fiuling  powers  permitted.  He  then  prayed 
with  the  minister  and  friends  around  him ;  and,  with  the  words,  *  I  am  going  fast  now.  I  am  re- 
signed ;  God*8  will  be  done,*  yielded  his  fleeting  spirit  to  EUm  who  gave  it 

**  The  funeral  of  this  much  hunented  and  brave  general  took  [dace  on  the  18  th,  at  five  o*olook| 
fiona  St.  James's  Church,  comer  of  Marshall  and  Fifth  streets. 

^  At  the  appointe<l  hour  the  cortege  appeared  in  front  of  the  oharoh,*and  the  metallic  coffin,  oon* 
taming  the  remains  of  the  noble  soldier,  whose  now  silent  voice  had  so  often  startled  the  enemy  with 
his  stirring  battle-cry,  was  carried  down  the  centre-aisle,  and  pUced  before  the  altar.  Wreaths  and 
a  cross  of  evergreens,  mterwoven  with  delicate  lilies  of  the  valley,  laurel,  and  other  flowers  of  purest 
wlihe,  decked  the  coffin. 

**  The  pall-bearers  were  Oen.  Bragg,  llij.-(}en.  McCown,  Oen.  Chilton,  Brig.-Oen.  Lawton,  Com- 
modore Forrest,  Gapt  Lee,  of  the  navy,  and  Oen.  Oeorge  W.  Randolph,  formerly  Secretary  of  War. 

^  The  scene  was  sad  and  impressive.  President  D^vis  sat  near  the  front,  with  a  look  of  grief 
npoD  his  careworn  face ;  his  cabinet  officers  were  gathered  around,  while  on  either  side  were  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  Confederate  Congress.  Scattered  through  the  church  were  a 
number  of  generals  and  other  officers  of  less  rank,  among  the  former  Oen.  Ransom,  commanding 
the  Department  of  Richmond.  Hundreds  of  sad  faoes  witnessed  the  scene ;  but  the  brave  Fitz  Hu^ 
Lee  and  other  war- wearied  and  war-worn  men,  whom  the  dead  Stuart  had  so  often  led  where  the  lod 
battle  was  fiercest,  and  who  would  have  given  their  lives  for  his,  were  away  in  the  fight,  doubtless 
■triUng  with  a  double  courage  as  they  thought  of  their  fallen  general. 

**  The  short  service  was  read  by  Rev.  Dr.  Peterkin,  a  funeral  anthem  sung,  and  the  remains  were 
eairied  out  and  placed  in  the  hearse,  which  proceeded  to  Hollywood  Cemetery,  followed  by  a  long 
*  Uain  of  carriages. 

**  No  military  escort  accompanied  the  procession,  but  the  hero  was  laid  in  his  last  resting-plaoe 
OB  the  hillside,  while  the  earth  trembled  with  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  noi^  of  the  deadly  «trifa 
•f  anniefrr-tlie  one  bent  upon  deseerating  and  devastating  his  native  Und,  and  the  other,  proudly 
and  definnciy  standing  in  the  path  and  invokmg  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  their  cause,  to  figbl  is 
better  cheer  for  tbc  memory  of  such  as  Stonewall  Jackson  and  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  ** 
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bf  which  a  force  of  Federal  infantry  wtts  adVandng:  The  latter  fell  inte 
the  ^rronr  of  Bupposing  that  the  force  behind  the  fence  was  dismouDtod 
carv^aby,  and  rushed  forward  with  the  utmost  confidence.  The  Oonfed- 
cirates  reserved  their  fire  until  their  foes  got  within  a  few  paces,  and  then, 
taking  deliberate  aim,  gave  them  a  volley  which  covered  the  ground  with 
their  slain.  The  combat  wa&  short  and  sfaai^ ;  some  of  the  Federals  got 
to  the  fence,  and  actually  used  the  bayonet ;  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
they  were  driven  rapidly  back,  leaving  five  hundred  dead  and  mortallj 
Wounded,  and  two  hmidrisd  jprisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious*  Con- 
federates. 

On  the.  lOtli  May,  the  struggle  was  renewed  at  an  early  hour,  Warren^s 
corps  being  the  one  most  hotly  engs^ed  against  the  Confederates,  though 
all  were  fighting  heavily.,  About  halt-past  5  p.  ir.  two  divisions  of  Han- 
cock's Second  corps  crossed  the  Po  River,  and  advanced  against  Lee's  left, 
making  a  strong  show  of  giving  battle  there.  Lee,  supposing  the  enemy 
was  massing  forces  at  that  point,  moved  his  troops  during  the  night  snd 
next  day  to  that  quM*ter,'  but,  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  it  was  found 
that  Hancock  was  again  in  the  centre,  and  vigorously  assaulting  Johnson'k 
division. 

This  division  held  a  salient  of  the  Confederate  line ;  and  as  the  enemy^ 
taking  the  forces  within  in  fiank,  rushed  over  the  angle,  they  were  quickly 
in  possession  of  the  work,  capturing  most  of  Johnson's  men  along  with 
their  commander,  and  taking  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  Charge  after 
charge  was  made  by  the  Confederates  to  regain  what  ground  they  had  lost. 
It  was  a  confiict  of  snblime  fury  and  terrible  carnage.  The  dead  and- 
v^6unded  lay  piled  over  each  other,  "the  latter  often  underneath  the 
former."  What  remained  of  Ewell's  corps  held  the  enemy  in  check  with 
a  courage  that  nothing  could  subdue.  Gen.  Hill  moved  down  from  the 
right,  joined  Ewell,  and  threw  his  divisions  into  the  struggle ;  Longstreet 
came  on  from  the  extreme  left  of  the  Confederate  line  ;  it  was  a  dead-lock 
of  slaughter,  in  which  neither  side  gained  ground,  and  the  intervening 
spaces  were  piled  with  the  slain.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the  enemy  held 
about  three  hundred  yai*d8  of  the  Confederate  works ;  he  had  taken  twenty- 
fire  pieces  of  artillery  and  about  two  thousand  men  in  Jolmson's  division  ; 
he  had  inflicted  a  loss  of  about  six  or  seven  thousand  ;  but  his  own  Iosb 
was  stated  at  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  at  this  cost  he, had  purchased 
what  the  Northern  newspapers  called  a  "  brilliant  victory,"  but  of  which 
6en.  Grant  had  been  candid  enough  to  state :  "  The  advantage  gained  did 
not  prove  decisive." 

Tlius,  without  decisive  results — certainly  without  any  appreciable  ad- 
vantage on  the  Northern  side — ^had  been  fought  a  series  of  battles  such  aa 
btfd  never  been  compressed  into  so  many  days  in  the  history  of  man,  and 
itech  as  had  never  before  be^n  exhibited  by  a  single  army,  contending 
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against  an  adversary  more  than  tHree  times  its  numbers.  In  those  dayt 
Lee's  army  made  its  surpassing  record  of  heroism.  Grant  was  not  shamed. 
The  Moloch  of  the  North  had  not  yet  been  sated.  The  great  military 
gi^nius  that  was  to  resolve  generalship  into  the  fierce  and  bmtal  coiisimip* 
tion  of  human  life,  who  had  taken  the  field  with  triple  Lee^s  nmnbers^ 
finind  it  necessary,  after  the  first  series  of  conflicts  to  call  for  reinforce^ 
mentff,  and  that  before  his  adversary  had  received  one  additional  musket- 
for  his  own  thinned  ranks.  From  the  13th  to  the  18th  May,  Grant  con- 
sumed the  time  in  mancenmng  and  awaiting  t)ie  amval  of  reinforcementi 
firom  Washington.  He  attempted  to  compose  the  anxiety  of  the  authori- 
ties there  by  a  display  of  resolution.  He  telegraphed  to  President  liiv- 
coln :  ^  I  propose  to  tight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer.'* 


OPERATIONS  OS  THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OF   RICHMOND. 

While  Grant  was  engaged  on  the  Bapidan,  tliere  were  other  move- 
mcns  in  progress  whicli  were  parts  of  his  combination,  and  which  belong 
to  the  great  military  drama  in  Virginia. 

The  column  of  Butler — what  was  known  as  the  Army  of  the  James — 
was  the  most  important  correspondent  of  his  movement,  intended  to  oper> 
ate  against  Eichmund  on  the  south  side.  In  advance  of  the  movements  on 
the  Bapidan,  the  following  letter  of  instructions  was  addressed  to  Gt^n. 
Butler,  explaining  the  part  of  the  campaign  against  Eichmond  as- 
signed to  him : 

•«  FoET  MovBoa,  Va.,  AprQ  d^  186^ 

^  General :  In  the  8priog  campaigB,  whid!i  it  is  desirable  shall  oomnienee  at  as  eauljf 
ft  day  as  praeticjible,  it  iu  proposed  to  have  co-operative  action  of  all  tj^e  armies  in  the 
field,  as  far  as  this  object  cun  be  accomplished. 

"•  It  will  not  be  p(>:j;»ible  to  unite  our  armies  into  two  or  three  large  ones  to  act  as  so 
mahjT  nnits,  owing  to  tlie  absolute  necessity  of  holding  on  to  the  territory  already  taken 
fronr  the  enemy.  But,  generallrf  speskiag,  ooBceBtratton  can  be  practically  effected  by 
armies  moving  to  tlie  mteriour  of  the  enemy^s  country  from  the  territory  they  have  to 
gpiard.  By  such  movement<i  they  interpose  themselves  between  the  enemy  and  the  conn- 
try  to  be  guarded,  thereby  nducing  the  number  iiece  sary  to  guard  important  points,  or 
at  least  occupy  the  attention  of  a  part  of  the  enemy^s  force,  if  no  greater  object  is  gained. 
Lee's  army  and  Richmond  being  the  greater  objects  towards  which  our  attention  must 
bo  directed  in  the  ne  a  campaign,  it  is  desirable  to  unite  all  the  force  we  can  again.-t 
tliem.  The  necessity  of  covering  Washington  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  of 
oovoringyour  Depar  tiient  with  your  army  makes  it  impossible  to  unite  these  forces  at  tiif 
beginning  of  any  move.  1  propose,  therefore,  what  comes  nearest  this  of  anything  that 
■eems  practicable.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  will  act  from  its  present  base,  Lee's  aiTny 
being  the  objective  point.  You  will  collect  all  the  forces  from  your  command  that  can  be 
spared  from  garrison  dnry,  I  should  say  not  leas  than  twenty  thousand  efTective  men — te 
9perato  on  the  soittli  side  of  James  Rirer,  Richmond  being  your  objective  point.    To  th« 
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foroe  jou  alreadj  have  will  be  ailded  about  ten  thousand  men  from  Sooth  Carolina,  on* 
der  Maj.-Gen.  Gillmore,  who  will  command  them  in  person.  >iig.-Gen.  W.  F.  Smith  if' 
ordk^red  to  report  to  juu,  to  command  the  troops  sent  into  the  field  from  joor  own  De- 
Iiarlment. 

''  Geu.  Gillmore  will  be  ordered  to  report  to  yon  at  Fortress  Monroe,  with  all  tb« 
taroups  on  transports,  by  the  18th  instant,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  Should 
yo  1  nut  receive  notice  by  that  time  to  move,  yon  will  make  snch  disposition  of  thorn  and 
your  other  forces  flis  you  may  deem  best  c4Jonlated  to  deoeive  the  enemy  as  to  the  real 
move  to  be  made. 

**  When  you  are  notified  to  move,  take  City  Point  with  as  much  force  as  possible. 
Fortify,  or  ruth;-r  entrench,  at  once,  and  concentrate  all  your  troops  for  the  field  there  tm 
rapidly  as  you  can.  From  City  Point  directions  cannot  be  given  at  this  time  for  yonr 
farther  movements. 

*^The  fact  tliat  has  already  been  stated — ^that  is,  that  Richmond  is  to  be  your  ol^eotivo 
point,  and  that  t^ere  is  to  be  co-operation  between  your  force  and  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac— must  be  yonr  guide.  This  indicates  the  necessity  of  your  holding  close  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  James  Kiver  as  you  advance.  Then,  should  the  enemy  be  forced  into 
his  entrenchments  in  Richmond^  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  follow,  and  by  mean* 
of  transports  the  two  armies  would  become  a  unit. 

*^  All  the  minor  details  of  your  advance  are  left  entirely  to  your  directicm.    If^  how- 
.    ever,  you  think  it  practicable  to  use  your  cavalry  south  of  yon  so  as  to  cut  the  railroad 
about  Uicks^  Ford,  about  the  time  of  the  general  advance,  it  would  be  of  immense  ad- 
vantage. 

*'  You  will  please  forward  for  my  information  at  the  earliest  practicable  day,  all  or- 
ders, details,  and  instr-uctions  you  may  give  for  the  execntion  of  this  order. 

"  IT.  S.  GRANT,  Lieutenant^eneral. 

*'Maj.-Gen.  B.  F.  Butler:' 

From  this  exposition  of  Grant's  designs  upon  the  Confederate  capital, 
it  appears  that  he  calculated  to  fight  Lee  between  Culpepper  and  Ricli- 
mond^  and  failing  to  defeat  him  away  from  his  base,  to  make  a  junction 
with  Butler's  army  on  the  James  River,  with  the  prospect  that  the  latter 
would  be  able  to  invest  Richmond  on  the  south  side,  with  its  left  resting 
on  the  James  abo^e  the  city. 

But  there  was  yet  another  part  of  Grant's  ambitious  and  sweeping  plan 
of  operations  in  Virginia.  He  might  take  Richmond,  without  capturing 
the  Government  machinery,  and  without  overthrowing  Lee's  army..  In 
that  view,  further  operations  were  necessary  to  isolate  Richmond,  and  de- 
stroy its  railroad  comiiianications.  Qen.  Sigel  was  tiierefbre  directed  to 
organize  all  his  available  force  into  two  expeditions,  to  move  from  Beverly 
to  Charleston,  under  command  of  Gens.  Oixl  and  Crook,  against  tlie  East 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad.  Subsequently,  Gen.  Ord,  having  been 
relieved  at  his  own  request.  Gen.  Sigel  was  instructed  at  his  own  suggea* 
tion,  to  give  up  the  expedition  by  Beverly,  and  to  form  two  columns,  one 
under  Gen.  Crook,  on  the  Kanawha,  nuijabering  about  ten  thousand  men, 
and  one  on  the  Shenandoah,  numbering  about  seven  thousand  men ;  dio 
one  on  the  Shenandoah  to  asM^mble  between  Cumberland  and  the  Shcnau 
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doah;  and  the  infantry  and  artillery  moved  to  Cedar  Creek  with  such 
eayaliy  as  conld  be  made  available  at  the  moment,  to  threaten  t1ie  enemy 
in  tl;6  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  advance  as  far  as  possible ;  while  Ocn. 
Crook  would  take  possession  of  Lewisburg  with  part  of  his  force,  and  move 
down  the  Tennessee  Railroad,  doing  as  much  damage  as  he  could. 

Gen.  Butler  moved  his  main  force  up  the  James  River,  in  pursuance 
of  instructions,  on  the  4th  May,  Oillmore  having  joined  him  with  the  Tenth 
Corps.  On  the  5th  he  occupied,  without  opposition,  both  City  Point  and 
Bermuda  Hundred.  On  the  6th  he  was  in  position  with  his  main  army, 
and  commenced  entrenching.  On  the  Ttli  he  made  a  reconnoissance 
against  the  Peteraburg  and  Richmond  Railroad,  destroying  a  bridge  seven 
miles  from  the  former  place,  from  which  he  took  the  conceit  that  he  had 
now  got  well  to  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  capital,  and  held  ''  the  key  to 
the  back-door  of  Richmond."  He  telegraphed  to  Washington :  "  We  have 
landed  here,  entrenched  ourselves,  destroyed  many  miles  of  railroad,  and 
got  a  position  which,  with  proper  supplies,  we  can  hold  out  against  the 
whole  of  Lee's  army  I  "    This  boast  was  to  come  to  a  singular  conclusion. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  services  and  command  of  Gen.  Beauregard 
had  been  called  into  requisition  from  Charleston  to  strengthen  the  defences 
aroimd  Richmond.  On  the  21st  April,  he  passed  through  Wilmington 
with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  assumed  comniand  of  the  district  on  the 
south  and  east  of  Richmond.  On  the  16th  May  he  attacked  Butler  in  his 
advanced  position  in  trontof  Drewry's  Bluff.  The  action  was  sharp  and 
decisive.  Butler  was  forced  back  into  his  entrencliments  between  the  forks 
of  the  James  and  Appomattox  Rivers;  and  Beauregard,  entrenching 
strongly  in  his  front,  Covered  the  railroads,  the  city,  and  all  that  was  val- 
uable to  him.  Butler's  army  was  thus  effectually  cut  off  from  all  further 
operations  against  Richmond,  as  much  so,  wrote  Gen.  Grant,  '^  as  if  his 
army  had  been  in  a  bottle  strongly  corked." 
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While  Butler  was  thus  neutralized,  the  movement  in  the  Kanawha  and 
Shenandoah  Valleys,  under  Sigel,  was  to  end  in  disa3ter.  Gen.  Crook, 
who  had  tlie  immediate  command  of  tlie  Kanawha  expedition,  divided  his 
forces  into  two  columns,  giving  one,  composed  of  cavalry,  to  Gen.  Averill. 
They  crossed  the  mountains  by  separate  routes.  Averill  struck  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia  Railroad,  near  Wytheville,  on  the  19th  May,  and, 
proceeding  to  New  River  and  Christiansburg,  destrojed  the  road,  several 
important  bridges  and  depots,  including  New  River  Bridge,  forming  a 
junction  witli  Crook  at  Union.  Gen.  Sigel  moved  up  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  and  on  the  15th  was  encountered  near  Newmarket  by  Gen.  Bi-eck 
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The  first  of  June,  1864,  found  the  position  of  the  two  armies  around 
Richmond  as  follows :  Grant  was  between  the  Chickahominj  and  the  Pa- 
munkey,  with  his  left  thrown  forward  to  Mechanicsville,  his  right  with- 
drawn to  White  Hon?e,  and  his  reserve  massed  in  rear  of  his  left,  and  Rich- 
mond somewhat  behind  his  left  flank.  Lee  was  posted  from  Atlee's  Station, 
extending  on  his  left  to  Gaines'  Mill,  witli  outposts  as  far  as  Coal  Harbour. 
His  position  conformed  to  that  of  1862  ;  and,  indeed,  tlie  whole  Confederate 
line  of  battle  was  on  ground  occupied  by  both  the  armies  at  that  time. 

On  falling  back  to  Richmond  it  had  been  the  first  concern  of  Oen.  Lee 
to  secure  positions  he  knew,  from  the  battles  of  1862,  to  be  good  ones. 
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He,  accordiDglj,  sent  forward  to  the  right  Kershaw^s  and  Hoke's  divisionfl 
of  Anderson's  corps,  with  orders  to  occupy  tiie  eminences  around  Gaines' 
Mill  and  Cold  llarbour.  This  position  had  been  previously  carried  by  some 
Federal  cavalry.  But  on  arrival  of  Hoke's  division,  shortly  afterwards 
reinforced  by  McLaws',  the  Confederates  obtained  possession  of  the  desired 
))08t8.  At  the  same  time  Breckinridge  and  Mahone,  o(  Hill's  corps,  were 
equally  successful  in  gaining  certain  advanced  positions. 

On  the  2d  June,  as  Grant  continued  to  develop  his  left  flank,  the  Con- 
federates were  put  in  motion  on  a  piEurallel  line,  while  Early,  commanding 
Ewell's  corps,  swung  round,  late  in  the  atleraoon,  and  took  the  enemy  in 
flank,  drove  him  from  two  lines  of  entrenchments,  and  inflicted  great  loss. 
Meanwhile  Breckinridge,  supported  by  Wilcox,  proceeded,  under  orders 
from  Lee,  to  attack  the  advanced  Federals,  now  on  the  extreme  right  at 
Turkey  Hill,  ^nd  there  succeeded  in  driving  tliem  away.  Thus  another 
important  position  was  obtained  by  Lee ;  this  hill  conunanding  tlie  ap- 
proaches from  the  north  and  east  to  the  line  of  the  Chickaliominy.  Mean- 
while Grant  was  getting  his  troops  into  position  for  a  decisive  action. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  June  the  8d,  his  army,  now  extending  from  Tolo- 
patomy  Creek,  across  the  road  from  Cold  Harbour  to  the  Chickahominv^ 
advanced  in  full  line  of  battle,  upon  the  Confederates. 
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The  Federal  line  of  battle  ran  in  the  following  order,  from  right  to  left : 
Bumside,  Warren,  Smith,  Wright,  and  Hancock.  The  latter  was  opposed 
by  Breckinridge's  command  on  Lee's  extreme  right ;  Ewell's  corps  held 
the  extreme  left  opposite  Bumside ;  and  Hill's  corps  was  in  reserve.  Tlie 
attack  was  led  by  Hancock,  who  momentarily  carried  the  position  held  by 
Breckinridge's  troops,  but  was  severely  repulsed,  as  this  part  of  the  line 
was  reinforced  by  Milligan's  Florida  brigade,  and  the  Maryland  battalion. 
This  was  the  only  corps  of  the  enemy  that  came  in  contact  with  the  Con- 
federate works.  The  two  corps  on  the  right  of  Hancock  were  repulsed  ; 
and  Warren  and  Bumside  staggered  on  the  line  of  the  rifie-pits.  The  fact 
was  that  Grant,  in  testing  the  question,  whether  Lee's  army  had  or  had 
not  been  demoralized  by  its  experience  from  the  Bapidan  to  tlie  James, 
found  his  own  army  so  incapable,  that  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  it  in 
sheer  despair.  He  ^'  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  along  ih^  lines  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  different  commanders  the  actual  state  of  things  in  their  im- 
mediate front.  He  returned  leisurely,  absorbed  in  thought,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  attempt  would  not  be  renewed."  Of  the  results  of  the 
day,  he  wrote :  ^'  Our  loss  was  heavy,  while  that  of  the  enemy,  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  was  comparatively  light."    The  fact  was  that  the  report  of 
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the  ftdjatantrgencral  at  Wasliington  sliowed  a  loss  of  scvcm  thousand  five 
hundred  men  in  three  days'  operations  on  the  Cbickahominj,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  occurred,  of  course,  in  the  general  action  of  the  3d  of 
June. 

7or  several  days  after  the  battle  of  Cold  -Harbour  there  was  compara- 
tive quiet,  and  some  unimportant  skirmishes.  During  the  night  of  the  6th 
Grant  withdrew  his  right  wing  about  two  miles,  and  placed  it  behind  a 
0wamp,  which  protected  both  the  flank  and  front  of  tliat'  portion  of  hia 
army.  The  severe  experience  of  the  3d  satisfied  him  that  Sichmond  eonUl 
not  be  carried  by  a  o(mp  de  main^  and  could  no  longer  be  approached  with 
advantage  from  the  north.  On  this  side  lay  a  difficult  river  and  five  milea 
of  eartliworks,  stretched  to  the  Confederate  capital.  Here,  too,  the  enemy 
had  to  hold  the  Fredericksburg  railroad,  a  long,  vulnerable  line,  whidi 
would  exhaust  much  of  his  strength  to  guard,  and  which  would  have  to  bo 
protected  to  supply  his  army— a  situation  which  would  have  left  open  to 
the  Confederates  all  their  lines  of  communication  on  the  south  side  of  the 
James.  A  full  survey  of  all  the  ground  satisfied  Grant  that  he  could  not 
operate  with  advantage  north  and  east  of  Eichinond ;  he  determined  to 
make  another  movement  by  Lee's  left  flank,  throw  his  army  over  JamoB 
River,  and  seize  Petersburg,  hoping  thus  to  cutoff  all  the  Confederate  sup- 
plies, except  by  the  canal ;  while  his  cavalry  could  be  sent  to  Charlottes- 
ville and  Gordonsville,  to  break  up  the  railroad  connection  between  Bich- 
mond  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  Lynchburg. 

On  the  12th  June,  Grant  completed  his  preparations  to  abandon  the 
late  field  of  operations  about  the  Chickahominy,  cross  the  James  River, 
and  occupy  the  south  side  towards  Peteraburg.  To  do  this  he  had  to  make 
another  movement  round  Lee's  right,  extending  as  far  as  Bottom's  Br  dge, 
and  march  down  the  Chickahominy  as  far  as  the  next  crossings  at  Long's 
and  Jones'  bridges.  The  movement  was  effected  with  skill.  On  June  13, 
the  advance  had  reached  Wilcox's  landing  on  the  James,  near  Cliarles' 
City  Court-house,  and  the  next  day  Grant's  whole  army  was  safely  trans- 
ferred to  the  opposite  shore. 

Gen.  Lee  did  not  attack  Grant  on  his  movement  to  the  James.  He 
was  probably  unable  to  do  so.  Richmond  and  Petersburg  had  both  to  be 
guarded,  not  only  against  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  also  that  of  But- 
ler, who  had  come  up  the  river  in  heavy  force  to  co-operate  with  Grant ; 
while  an  important  detachment  of  Confederate  force,  as  we  shall  seeyliad 
to  be  ready  to  move  towards  Lynchburg  to  meet  the  advance  of  a  third 
^army  in  that  direction.  It  had  been  the  expectation  of  Grant  to  make  an 
easy  capture  of  Petersburg,  which  Butler  had  previously  failed  to  tdke, 
laying  the  blame  of  defeat  on  his  'subordinate,  Gillmore.  But  be  found 
that  Lee  had  anticipated  him  in  this  new  plan  of  operations ;  that  Petere- 
burg  was  well  able  to  withstand  a  siege ;  that  additional  foitifications  had 
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been  promptly  erected  around  it  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Appomattox, 
while  Drewry's  BluS^  also,  afforded  a  good  and  strong  point  of  defence. 
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Grant  found  it  now  necessary  to  "  hammer "  at  Petersburg,  which, 
properly  regarded,  was  then  a  mere  outpost  of  the  Confederate  capital,  for 
CTen  if  he  took  the  iirst,  or  rather  the  line  of  works  tliat  commanded  it^ 
similar  worts,  aroimd  Richmond,  twenty  miles  ofiE^  confronted  him. 
Smith's  corps,  of  Batler's  command,  having  disembarked  at  Bermuda 
Hundred  on  the  14th  June,  moved  rapidly  upon  Petersburg,  and  made  an 
assault  on  the  batteries  covering  the  approaches  to  the  town  on  the  north- 
east. He  got  possession  of  this  line  of  works,  but  was  too  timid  to  push 
his  advantage,  and  waited  the  coming  up  of  the  Second  Corps,  under  Han- 
cock, two  divisions  of  which  arrived  during  the  night,  and  relieved  a  part 
of  Smith's  line  in  the  captured  works.  An  attack  was  ordered  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  next  day,  Bnrnside's  corps  having  also  come  up  and  gone  into 
position  on  the  left.  Three  assaults  were  made  with  disastrous  result ;  the 
Confederates  assuming  the  aggressive,  driving  the  enemy  from  his  breast- 
works at  Hewlett's  House,  and  opening  upon  him  an  enfilading  fire,  in 
which  a  large  portion  of  a  brigade  that  had  sought  shelter  in  a  ravine  was 
•aptured  by  a  Georgia  regiment. 

The  next  day  the  Fifth  Corps  was  got  up,  and  a  third  attack  was  made 
by  the  enemy  four  corps  strong.  It  was  repulsed  at  all  parts  of  the  line : 
and,  again  assuming  the  o£Pensive,  the  Confederates  made  an  attack  on 
Bumside's  line  of  advanced  rifle-pits,  drove  the  enemy  back  upon  his  sup- 
ports, and  remained  in  possession  until  day-light,  when  they  retired  to 
their  own  works. 

Meanwhile  Butler,  taking  advantage  of  the  Confederates  in  }iis  front 
having  been  withdrawn  to  Petersburg,  sallied  from  behind  his  entrench- 
ments and  advanced  towards  the  railroad,  intending  to  tear  it  up.  Leo 
promptly  prepared  for  him.  The  lines  necessarily  vacated  by  Beaure- 
gard, when  he  had  to  fall  back  and  defend  Petersburg,  had  already  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Federals ;  but  directly  Butler  made  his  attempt, 
Anderson  was  despatched  with  his  corps  from  Bichmond  to  repulse  him. 
This  was  done  most  effectively — Pickett's  division,  the  heroes  of  Gettys- 
burg, again  making  here  an  impetuous  charge,  capturing  the  breastworks  of 
*  the  enemy.  We  may  imagine  how  unfortunate  Butler  was  in  his  official 
announcement  of  great  victories,  for  on  the  very  day  that  he  despatched 
that  he  had  destroyed  the  communication  with  Bichmond,  Gen.  Lee  waa 
sending,  by  the  railroad,  troops  from  the  capital  for  the  defence  of  PcterSi- 
bnrg. 

84 
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The  result  of  all  these  engagements,  ^Ueh  had  cost  Grant,  hj  «n 
official  calculation,  9,665  men,  was  that  the  Oonfederates  were  still  in  firm 
possession  of  their  works  covering  Petersburg,  and  that  Grant  was  left  no 
other  resource  than  to  proceed  to  envelop  the  town  as  far  as  possible  with- 
out attacking  fortifications^ 

The  immediate  operations  of  his  army  appear  now  to  have  degenerated 
te  an  attempt  upon  the  railroads.  On  the  2Sd  an  attempt  was  made  bj 
two  divisions  of  cavalry  to  get  possession  of  the  Weldon  railroad  ;  but  wlien 
a  portion  of  the^  command  had  reached  the  Jerusalem  plank-road,  A. 
P.  Hill's  corps  and  Anderson's  successfiilly  encountered  them,  and 
drove  them  back  with  severe  loss.  Gen,  Wilson,  however,  succeeded  in 
peaching  the  railroad  at  Beam's  station,  below  where  the  combatants  were 
engaged,  and  tore  up  some  of  the  trade.  Wilson,  joined  by  Eautz,  then 
struck  across  to  the  Southside  railroad,  doing  some  damage,  and  finally 
came  upon  the  Danville  track,  having  had  a  sharp  engagement  with  a 
sanall  Confederate  foree  near  Nottoway  Court-house.  Continuing  along 
tlie  Danville  railroad  to  the  southwest,  they  arrived  at  the  covered  bridge 
over  the  Staunton  river,  in  the  evening  of  the  34di.  Here  a  body  of  Tir- 
ginia  and  North  Carolina  militia  met  them,  and  after  a  brisk  encounter 
Wilson  and  Eautz  had  to  retire.  This  was  the  limit  of  their  raid.  They 
returned  as  rapidly  as  they  could,  but  at  Eeam's  station  one  thousand  pris. 
oners  and  all  the  enemy's  artillery  and  trains  were  captured  by  a  Confed- 
erate force  under  Hampton  and  Fitzhugh  Lee.  Eaut^'s  knowledge  of  the 
o<nmtry  enabled  him  to  escape.  He,  with  his  shattered  command,  reached 
camp  on  the  80th  June,  while  Wilson,  with  his  men  in  wretched  condition,- 
did  not  arrive  till  next  day. 

North  of  Kichmond,  Grant's  designs  on  tlie  railroads  were  no  more  sno- 
cessftil,  and  the  expedition  of  Sheridan  already  noticed  as  sent  out  to  de- 
stroy the  railroads  between  Kichmond  and  the  Shenandoah  Y alley  and 
Lynchburg,  had  met  with  disaster,  without  accomplishing  a  single  impor- 
tant result.  He  had  been  intercepted  at  Trevillian  station  while  moving 
cm  the  Gordonsville  road  ;  and  reaching  the  latter  place  by  a  circuit,  was 
twice  repulsed  by  the  infantry  in  the  rifie-pits  there,  and  pleading  the 
^^  want  of  ammunition  "  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  command  acroes 
the  North  Anna  and  retreat  to  the  White  House. 

The  month  of  June  thus  closed  with  Lee  master  of  the  situation  around 
Richmond  and  Petersburg.  In  tlie  same  month  there  were  other  notablo 
suoci^sses  to  strengthen  the  capital,  and  public  attention  was  turned  to 
events  occurring  in  odier  parts  of  Virginia,  the  result  of  which  was  to  open 
the  Shenandoah  Yallqr,  that  famous  avenue  into  the  territory  of  the 
North,  and  to  affcH^d  Gen.  Lee  the  opportunity  of  an  important  diversion 
We  shall  see,  indeed,  that  this  ready  and  resourceful  commander,  witii 
Grant  fully  occupied  in  the  south  of  Virginia,  was  yet  enabled  quietly 
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and  Bkilfully  to  Bend   another  army  of  inyasioB   into   the   Nortliera 
States. 


OPEBATI0K8  WX8T  OF  THX  BLUS  EIDa«. 

At  the  last  reference  to  operations  west  of  the  Bine  Ridge,  Gen.  Hon- 
t^— the  same  who  had  made  himself  JTamons  by  his  negraphiUsm  m  ih» 
department  of  Beanfoit,  Sonth  Carolina*— had  taken  eommand  of  the  Fed- 
eral forces  there,  and  was  about  to  enter  upon  an  enlarged  campaign. 
That  campaign  was  dictated  by  Grant  It  indicated  the  extension  of  the 
auxiliary  movement  against  Richmond  to  as  many  points  as  Staunton, 
Lynchburg,  Charlottesville  and  Gordonsville— the  general  design  being  to- 
cut  the  commanications  of  Richmond,  in  view  of  which  Hunter  was  to 
move  on  the  point  that  best  invited  attack. 

West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  the  Confederate  force  was  small,  disarranged, 
and  altogether  unequal  to  meet  these  formidable  enterprises  of  the  enemy. 
It  consisted  of  a  few  small  brigades  of  inferiour  cavalry,  about  two  r^- 
ments  of  infantry,  and  a  small  brigade  (Yanghan's)  of  dismounted  troops 
acting  as  infantry.  To  supply  the  place  of  Breckinridge,  who  had  gone  to 
the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  lines,  McCausland's  little  force,  from  DuV 
lin,  was  sent  to  the  front  of  Staunton,  and  Gen.  William  £.  Jones  was 
ordered  to  take  all  the  troops  he  could  move  from  Southwestern  Virginia 
to  the  same  position  in  the  lower  valley.  Accordingly,  Gen.  Jones  not 
only  got  together  all  the  infantry  west  of  the  New  "River,  but  having  dis- 
mounted Yaughan's  brigade  of  cavalry  also,  took  all  to  Staunton,  leaving* 
nothing  in  the  extreme  southwest  but  a  few  disjointed  bodies  of  cavalry 
and  Morgan's  command  to  meet  Barbridge,  coming  in  from  Kentucky. 

Gen.  Hunter,  having  received  his  instructions  from  Grant,  immediately 
took  up  the  offensive,  and  moving  up  the  Shenandoah  Yalley,  met  Jones' 
little  command,  on  the  5th  June,  at  Piedmont.  Here  the  Confederates 
were  overpowered  with  the  loss  of  more  than  C||ie  thousand  prisoners,  and 
of  their  commander,  who,  with  hat  in  hand,  was  cheering  his  men  when 
he  fell,  pierced  through  his  head  by  a  mini6  ball.  On  the  8th,  Ilunter 
formed  a  junction  with  Crook  and  Averill  at  Staunton,  from  which  place 
he  moved,  by  way  of  Lexington,  direct  on  Lynchburg.  He  reached  this 
place  on  the  16th  June. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  Gen.  Lee  to  detach* a  considerable  portion 
of  his  force  to  meet  this  distant  demonstration  of  the  enemy,  and  to  select 
a  commander,  the  decision,  energy  and  rapidity  of  whose  movements  might 
overthrow  Hunter,  and  possibly  make  an  opportunity  to  pass  a  column; 
however  small,  through  the  Yalley  of  Yirginia  to  tlireaten  the  Federal 
capitaL    For  this  work  Gen.  Early  was  selected.     He  had  latterly  com- 
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manded  EwoU's  corps,  and  with  the  great  portion  of  this,  he  moved  rapidlj 
by  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad  to  Lynchburg. 

On  tlie  18th  Juno  Hunter  made  an  attack  on  the  south  side  of  Lynch 
^  burg,  which  was  easily  repulsed.  The  next  day  the  Confederates  attacked, 
drove  him  in  confusion,  took  tliirteen  of  his  guns,  pursued  him  to  Salem , 
and  forced  him  to  a  line  of  retreat  into  the  mountains  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia. Gen*  Grant  wrote :  "  Had  Gen.  Hunter  moved  by  way  of  Char- 
lottesville, instead  of  Lexington,  as  his  instructions  contemplated,  he  wonld 
have  been  in  a  position  to  have  covered  the  Shenandoah  Y  alley  against  the 
enemy,  should  the  force  he  met  have  seemed  to  endanger  it.  If  it  did  not, 
he  would  have  been  within  easy  distance  of  the  James  Kiver  canal,  on  the 
main  line  of  communication  between  Lynchburg  and  the  forces  sent  for  its 
defence."  As  it  was,  no  sooner  did  Gen.  £arly  ascertain  that  Hunter  was 
retreating  by  the  way  of  the  Kanawha  River,  thus  laying  the  Shenandoah 
Yalloy  open  for  an  expedition  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  than  he 
returned  northward  and,  moved  down  that  valley. 

While  the  Shenandoah  Yalley  was  thus  opened.  Gen.  John  Morgan  had 
done  his  part  in  breaking  up  the  enemy's  combination  in  Western  Virginia. 
This  adventurous  cavalier — who  had  escaped  from  the  Ohio  Penitentiary, 

.  and  returned  to  active  service — was  operating  in  Southwestern  Yirginia, 
when  Gen.  Jones,  commanding  there,  was  ordered,  with  all  Hie  troops  he 
could  transport,  to  Staunton,  at  the  very  time  that  Southwestern  Yiiginia 
was  about  to  be  invaded  by  Borbridge.  Having  no  force  to  meet  Bur- 
bridge  in  front,  it  was  resolved  by  Morgan  to  dash  boldly  into  the  heart  of 
Kentucky,  and  thus  draw  the  Federal  commander  away.  Tliis  plan  suo- 
coeded,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  defeat  of  Morgan's  command. 

With  a  force  of  little  more  than  two  thousand  cavalry,  Gen.  Moi^n 
entered  the  State  of  Kentucky  through  Pound  Gap.  On  the  11th  June  he 
attacked  and  captured  Cynthiana,  with  its  entire  garrison.  On  the  12th 
he  was  overtaken  by  Burbridge,  with  a  largely  superiour  force,  and  his 
command  eifoctually  dispersed,  and  finally  driven  from  the  State. 

This  was  the  last  important  expedition  ever  commanded  by  John  Mor- 
gan ;  and  we  may  add  here  some  account  of  the  tragical  circumstances 
which  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  brought  to  a  dose  the  career  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  and  which  constitute  a  case  of  atrocious  murder,  un- 
paralleled in  the  records  of  any  events  which  assume  the  title  of  civilized 
war.  Driven  from  Kentucky,  Gen.  Morgan  attempted  a  smaller  scale  of 
operations  in  East  Tennessee,  and  was  next  heard  of  near  Greenville.     He 

If  was  here  on  the  8d  September ;  the  place  lying  on  the  great  line' of  rail- 
road from  Yirginia  to  Georgia  by  the  way  of  Knoxville,  and  nineteen 
miles  distant  from  Bull's  Gap,  where  Gen.  Gillem  was  encamped,  with  a 
brigade  of  Federal  cavalry.  Wliat  now  occurred,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
with  more  particularity  of  detail  than  we  have  usually  bestowed  on  the 
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relation  of  single  events,  as  the  manner  of  Qen.  Morgan^s  death  has  been 
variously  questioned,  the  enemy  claiming  that  he  was  killed  in  honourable 
combat. 

The  Oeneral  established  his  headquarters  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, in  the  town  of  Greenville.  His  own  brigade  was  sent  on  the  road 
leading  to  Bodgersville,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  forage,  6nd  a  detach- 
ment of  Tennessee  cavalry,  six  hundred  strong,  was  ordered  under  Ool.  Brad 
ford,*  to  encamp  on  the  road  leading  to  Bnll's  Oap,  and  to  picket  the  road 
leading  towards  the  enemy.  The  country  between  Greenville  and  tlie  Gap 
is  hilly,  and  wild,  and  very  poor.  Gen.  Morgan's  betrayal  was  at  hand 
from  a  quarter  he  had  least  expected.  He  had  no  sooner  retired  to  rest 
than  a  woman,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Mrs.  Williams,  mounted  a  horse, 
and,  unnoticed,  rode  to  the  Federal  commander,  and  informed  him  of  the 
prize  within  his  reach.  Gillem  immediately  moved  his  command  in  the 
direction  of  Greenville ;  when  about  five  miles  from  town  he  halted  and 
sent  a  detachment  through  the  woods,  and  succeeded  in  getting  on  the 
flank  of  Bradford's  command,  and  driving  him  back  from  tlie  road,  Icav« 
ing  it  open  to  Greenville.  A  detachment  of  four  companies  of  the  13th 
Tennessee  Cavalry  was  then  sent  forward  to  charge  the  town.  They  met 
with  no  resistance.  The  square  on  which  Mrs.  W.'s  house  was  situated 
was  surrounded  immediately.  The  ofScers  of  Morgan's  stuff  being  aroused 
by  the  couriers,  of  whom  there  were  three  or  four  at  the  front  gate,  rnshed 
out  and  were  captured  one  by  one.  Gen,  Morgan  attempted  to  escape 
through  the  garden  ;  finding  exit  in  that  direction  cut  off,  he  concealed 
himself  among  some  grape  vines.  He  had  no  weapon  at  all,  Captain 
Bogers  having  one  of  his  pistols,  and  one  of  his  clerks  the  otiicr.  While 
tlie  officers  of  his  staff  and  couriers  were  together  under  guard  within 
twenty  yards  of  his  concealment,  he  necessarily  heard  the  questions  asked 
them  and  the  threats  made  against  them. 

Seeing  that  there  was  no  hope  of  snccessiul  concealment,  he  came  out 
and  surrendered  to  Capt.  Wilcox,  of  the  13th  Tennessee  Cavalry,  who  had 
already  both  of  Morgan's  pistols  in  his  possession.  This  captain  sat  on  his 
horse  and  conversed  with  the  General  for  some  time,  and  then  rode  ofi*. 
A  few  minutes  after  he  left,  a  man  named  Andrew  Campbell,  belonging 
to  the  Federal  cavalry  referred  to,  rode  up  and  presented  his  gun  at  Gen. 
Morgan  The  General  said :  ^^  For  God's  sake  don't  shoot  me — I  am  a 
prisoner."  The  gun  was  fired  and  the  General  fell.  The  muzzle  of  the 
gun,  a  Colt's  army  rifle,  was  within  two  feet  of  Gen.  Morgan's  breast  when 
it  was  discharged  ;  his  clothing  and  his  body  wei'e  blackened  with  powder. 
His  murderer  then  dismounted  and  threw  the  General's  body  across  hig^ 
borse,  in  front  of  the  saddle,  and  rode  about  town  shouting,  ^^  Here's  your 
horse  thief."  When  permission  was  given  to  some  of  Gen.  Morgan's 
officers  to  take  possession  of  the  body,  they  found  it  lying  in  the  road, 
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»bout  one  mile  firom  the  place  where  he  had  been  shot  It  was  so  ooToiod 
with  mud  th«t  thej  could  scaroelj  recognize  it  The  ball  strnck  the  centro 
of  the  breast,  about  three  or  four  inches  below  its  junction  with  the  neck, 
•and  came  out  behind  the  hip  bone.  The  brave  commander  met  his  death 
as  he  met  hie  foes  a  thoasand  times  before ;  there  was  no  shrinking — ^iiot  a 
quiver  of  a  nerve — though  he  saw  murder  in  the  brawny  felon's  eye.  He 
fell,  leaving  to  his  countrym^i  a  testimony  of  Kentucky  chivaby— -the 
record  of  a  gallant,  dashing  life  and  a  fearless  death. 


XABLt's  invasion  of  XUbTLANO, 

We  left  the  situation  in  Virginia  with  Lee  covering  Biehmond  and 
Petersburg,  and  meditating  a  menace  upon  the  Federal  capital.  No 
sooner  was  the  defeat  of  Hunter  known,  than  the  rapidity  of  a  new  move- 
fnent  became  imperative,  and  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  pushing  Early's 
column  towards  Maryland.  In  spite  of  the  prostrating  heat,  the  troops 
'tinade  twenty  miles  a  day,  and  the  rumour  of  this  determined  advance 
came  to  the  Federal  authorities,  at  the  timid  when  Grant  was  supposed  to 
be  carrying  everything  before  him.  It  was  another  illustration  of  Gen. 
Lee's  wonderftil  enterprise,  and  ehowed  this  commander  to  be  one  of  the 
'most  daring  as  well  as  the  most  skilful  Generals  of  the  age.  That  popular 
opinion  which  regarded  Lee  as  a  good  slow,  prudent  commander  without 
dash  is  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  imperfect  estimates  of  his  character. 
We  see  now  that  when  Grant  was  hoping  to  suffocate  him  with  numbers, 
he  dared  to  detach  a  considerable  portion  of  his  army  to  threaten  the  capi- 
tal of  the  enemy.  He  was  left  at  Petersburg  with  only  the  corps  of  A.  P. 
Hill,  two  divisions  of  Ewell's  corps,  and  one  division  of  Longstreet's.  But 
Lee  had  rightly  calculated  that  the  diversion  towards  Washington,  coupled 
with  the  panic  it  would  occasion,  would  weaken  Grant  to  a  greater  extent 
than  himself,  besides  impressing  him  and  the  Northern  public  with  the 
extent  and  activity  of  his  resources,  and  obtaining  an  important  moral 
effect. 

.  It  became  necessary  for  Grant  at  once  to  find  troops  to  meet  the  new- 
movement.  For  this  purpose  the  Sixth  Corps' was  taken  from  the  armies 
operating  against  Biehmond  and  sent  up  the  Ohesapeake  Bay  to  man  the 
fortifications  around  Wasliington,  while  orders  were  sent  to  hurry  forward 
the  forces  of  Gen.  Hunter  from  the  Ohio.  To  the  Sixth  Corps  was  added 
the  Nineteenth,  which  was  under  orders  to  proceed  from  the  Gulf  Depart- 
ment to  the  lines  of  Virginia,  and  which  was  already  debarkmg  in  Hamp- 
ton Boads.  The  garrisons  of  Baltimore  and  Washington  were  at  this  time 
made  up  of  heavy  artillery  regiments,  hundred-days'  men,  and  detadimenti 
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frMD  *3ie  inTaHd  corps ;  and  the  rapidity  of  veiaf«reeitte]ita  waa  tba  im- 
portaiit  and  critical  concern, 

On  tlie  8d  July,  Qten,  Eairlj  approached  Martinebiii^,  acoorapanied  by 
n  cavalry  force  under  Ranaoio.  G^en.  Sigel,  who  wae  in  command  of  the 
Federal  forces  there,  retroated  acroBa  the  Potomae  at  Shephardstown  ;  and 
Gen.  Weber,  commanding  at  Harper's  Ferry,  crossed  the  river,  and  oeew 
pied  Hagerstown,  moving  a  strong  column  towards  Frederick  City.  Meaft- 
while  Gren.  <'  Lew.''  Wallace^  a  commander  much  akin  in  character  le 
^^  Beast "  Butler,  and  who  had  distinguished  himself,  in  Baltimore  by  a 
eowardly  ferocity  and  an  easy  prowess  in  the  arrest  and  persecutioA 
of  citizens,  pushed  out  from  that  city  with  Ricketts'  division  and  his  owa 
oomnumd,  and  took  a  position  at  Monocacy  Bridge. 


BATTLB  OF  MONOOACT  BWDOB. 

Oen.  Early  had  pressed  on,  crossed  the  Potomac,  and,  advancing  to 
Frederick  City,  found  it  evacuated  by  the  Federal  troops,  and  that  the 
eneniy  had  concentrated  his  forces  at  Monocacy  Bridge,  four  miles  die- 
tant.  The  Federals  held  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  which  runs  due  north 
and  south,  and  were  drawn  up  along  the  railroad.  Early,  having  crossed 
the  river  south  of  the  bridge,  sent  forward  Evane'  brigade  across  an  opes 
field  to  develop  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  It  moved  steadily  und^  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  until  within  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy's  position, 
when  another  body  of  Federals  emerged  from  the  woods  on  its  right,  and 
to6k  it  in  flank.  The  other  forces  of  Early  were  rapidly  moved  to  tho 
critical  point ;  a  simultaneous  charge  was  made ;  and  the  enemy  broke  in 
shameful  confusion,  leaving  the  railroad  and  national  pike,  and  retreating 
in  the  direction  of  Gettysburg.  His  losses  were  more  than  a  thousand 
killed  and  wounded,  and  fteven  hundred  prisoners. 

From  Monocacy  Gen.  Early  moved  on  Washington,  his  cavalry  ad- 
vance reaching  Rockville  on  tlie  evening  of  the  10th  July.  He  was  now 
witl&in  sight  of  Watdiington,  and  the  fire  of  the  skirmishers  was  heard  at 
the  ''  White  House,"  and  in  the  department  buildings  of  the  capital.  The 
enermous  march,  however,  had  diminished  his  army.  The  five  hundred 
mika  of  incessant  advance^  at  twenty  miles  a  day,  left  him  only  eight 
thousand  infantry,  about  forty  field  pieces  and  two  thousand  cavalry  with 
which  to  assaalt  tlie  works  around  Washington. 

The  most  important  of  th^se  works  was  Fort  Stevens.  On  the  12th  a 
severe  skirmish,  resulting  from  a  reconnoissance,  occurred  in  front  of  thia 
fort ;  but  Gen.  Early  declined  to  follow  it  op,  and,  by  a  decisive  blow, 
attempt  the  captui*e  of  Washington.  Reflecting  tliat  he  was  in  the  heart 
df  the  enemy's  country,  and  not  knowing  what  ibrce  defended  the  capital| 
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ke  abandoned  his  design  upon  it,  and  in  the  night  of  the  12th  commenoed 
his  retreat. 

There  has  been  much  qucstiou  as  to  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  which 
Washington  was  at  this  time  exposed,  and  as  to  the  merit  of  Early^s  decli- 
nation of  attack.  Northern  writers  declare  that  if  Early  had  made  a  vigor- 
•us  attack  when  he  first  came  up,  and  not  lost  a  daj  in  a  fmitless  reoon- 
uoissance,  it  would  have  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  city,  so  feebly  was 
it  then  defended.  Fortunately  we  hare  some  distinct  evidence  on  this 
point.  Qen.  Grant  has  testified  that  two  divisions  of  the  Sixth  C!orp6,  and 
the  advance  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  had  reached  Washington  before  Early 
got  there.  Whether  it  would  have  been  prudent  for  Early  to  match  this 
force,  while  Hunter  was  hastening  irom  the  West  to  strike  his  rear,  and 
cut  him  off*  from  his  only  avenue  of  retreat  across  the  Potomac,  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  military  critic  to  decide. 

Gen.  Early,  having  broke  up  his  camp  before  Washington,  retreated, 
and  with  little  molestation  recrossed  the  Potomac,  and  finally  stood  at  bay 
on  the  Opcqnon  to  protect  the  Shenandoah  Yalley.  The  results  of  the  ex- 
pedition fell  below  public  expectation  at  the  South,  where  again  had  been  in- 
dulged the  fond  imagination  of  the  capture  of  Washington.  But  the  move- 
ment was,  on  the  whole,  a  success ;  Early  brought  off  fi  re  thousand  horses 
and  twenty-five  huAdred  beef  cattle  ;  and  the  primary  object  of  the  march 
had  been  accomplished  when  he  retreated  and  posted  himself  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Yalley — a  standing  threat  to  repeat  the  enterprise  upon  Washington 
—for  we  shall  see  that  it  was  no  longer  a  mere  detached  column  that  op^ 
posed  liim,  but  an  army  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men.  To  that  extent 
Gen.  Grant  had  been  weakened,  and  the  heavy  weight  upon  Gen.  Lee*8 
shoulders  lightened. 


THE  lONB  FIASOO  AT  PBTIBRSBOKO. 

While  Early  was  detached  from  Lee's  lines.  Gen.  Grant  made  what  may 
be  described  as  his  last  attempt  to  take  Petersburg  by  a  ooup  de  main. 
There  were  three  parts  of  the  enterprise :  an  assault  on  the  Federal  posi- 
tion on  Bumside's  fix>nt ;  the  explosion  of  a  mine  under  an  angle  of  the 
Oonfederate  works,  to  open  the  way  to  the  attack ;  and  a  feint  of  opera- 
tions on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  to  deceivjB  Lee  into  sending  away  a 
portion  of  his  troops. 

In  June  a  plan  had  been  suggested  by  one  of  Bumside's  officers  to  ex- 
cavate a  tunnel  under  an  angle  of  the  Oonfederate  works  that  was  covered 
by  a  six-gun  battery.  On  the  25th  July  the  work  was  completed.  Its 
length  was  about  five  hundred  feet,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  the  mine 
was  formod,  running  parallel  with  and  directly  under  the  fort  that  was  to 
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be  destroyed.  On  tlie  27th,  the  enormous  quantity  of  12,000  Ibfi.  of  pow- 
der was  placed  in  the  mine,  fuses  were  constructed  and  connected  with 
the  magazine,  and  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  gitmd  explosion. 

The  mine  was  exploded  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  80th  July.  An  immense  naass  of  dull,  red  earth  was  thrown  two 
hundred  feet  in  the  air ;  human  forms,  gun-carriages,  and  small  arms  were 
mingled  in  what  a|>peared  to  be  a  bank  of  clouds  blazing  with  lightning ; 
a  great  shock  smote  the  ear,  and  the  ground  trembled  as  if  by  an  appalling 
convulsion  of  nature.  Instantly,  before  the  rumble  of  the  explosion  had 
died  away,  every  ])iece  of  siege  artillery  on  the  enemy's  line,  and  all  the 
field  artillery  that  could  be  brought  into  position  opened  as  with  the  grand 
chorus  of  death.  With  such  an  infernal  display  to  strike  terrour  into  the 
Confederates  and  to  demoralize  men  suddenly  awakened  from  sleep,  the 
Ninth  Corps,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  marched  out  to  attack,  and  complete 
what  was  thought  to  be  an  easy  and  certain  victory. 

But  Lee's  soldiers  were  not  men  who  could  be  fought  after  the  Chinese 
fashion  of  assailing  the  ears  with  terrible  sounds.  They  were  quickly  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  enemy.  The  assaulting  column,  on  reaching  the  scene 
of  explosion,  found  that  there  had  been  opened  here  a  huge  crater,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  .ong,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
deep.  It  did  not  advance  beyond  it;  instead  of  rushing  forward  and  i 
crowning  the  crest,  the  assailants  made  the  most  shameful  exhibition  of 
timidity;  they  huddled  into  the  crater,  they  sought  shelter  there,  and  no 
commands  or  persuasions  could  move  them  further.  A  division  of  negro 
troops  was  thrown  into  the  crater — this  maw  of  death  ;  and  for  two  hours 
the  mingled  mass  of  wliite  and  black  troops,  utterly  demoralized,  unable  to 
pluck  up  courage  to  make  a  determined  charge  upon  the  crest,  swayed  to 
and  fro  in  the  hollow  of  the  exploded  earthworks,  while  the  Confederates 
were  rapidly  bringing  up  their  artillery  on  the  right  and  left  of  the*  crater 
to  destroy  the  enemy  before  he  could  extricate  himself  firom  the  disgraceful 
coiL  Once  a  feeble  charge,  in  which  the  black  troops  were  put  in  advance 
was  made  towards  the  crest.  It  was  encountered  by  Mahone's  brigade. 
His  men  were  ordered  not  to  fire  until  they  could  see  the  whites  of  the 
negroes'  eyes.  At  the  first  volley  delivered  at  this  distance,  the  blacks 
broke ;  they  were  panic-stricken  and  past  control ; '  they  rushed  through 
the  troops  in  the  crater  back  to  the  original  lines,  while  into  this  slaughter- 
pen  the  Confederates  now  poured  an  incessant  storm  of  bombs  and  shells. 
Retreat  across  the  o]»en  space  in  rear  of  it  was  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  death. 
The  ground  all  around  was  dotted  with  the  fallen  ;  while  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom of  the  crater  were  literally  lined  with  dead,  the  bodies  lying  in  every 
oonceivable  position.  Some  had  evidently  been  killed  with  the  butts  of 
muskets,  as  their  crushed  skulls  and  badly  smashed  faces  too  plainly  indi- 
cated ;  whiJ^  the  greater  portion  were  shot,  great  pools  of  blood  havings 
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Aowed  fFom  their  wounds  and  stained  tlie  ground.  In  a  few  short  boon 
of  morning  the  enemy  had  lost  between  four  and  five  tliouaand  men,  and 
had  accomplished  nothing. 

**  This  miserable  affair,"  as  Gen.  Ghunt  himself  was  forced  to  entitle  it^ 
lappears  to  have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  that  he  could  not  hope  for 
the  capture  of  Petersburg  from  expedients,  partial  efforts  and  ampi  d€ 
tnam^  and  that  the  task  was  one  of  magnitude  far  beyond  his  original  oouir 
prehension.  His  last  spasmodie  effort  went  far  to  perauade  the  Northern 
public  that  his  whole  campaign  was  a  failure,  and  that  they  had  miscalon* 
lated  the  importance  of  his  mere  vicinity  to  the  Confederate  capital,  when 
Gen.  Lee  had  been  able  to  hoM  Petersburg  against  an  attack  combining  so 
many  elements  of  success,  and  that  too  alt^  he  had  dotacthed  an  iraportaAt 
column  into  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  sent  five  of  his  divisions  to  the 
north  side  of  the  James.  The  commentary  of  the  New  York  Timis  waa 
logical  and  significant.  It  said :  ^  Under  the  most  favourable  etrean»- 
itances,  with  the  rebel  force  reduced  by  two  great  detachments,  we  failed 
to  carry  their  lines.  "Will  they  not  conclude  that  the  twenty-five  thousi^id 
men  that  held  Grant  in  check  are  sufficient  to  garrison  tiie  works  of  Peters- 
burg ?  Will  they  not  conclude  that,  if  they  were  able  thus  to  hold  their 
own  with  the  force  of  from  eighteen  to  tw^ity  thousand  men  sent  to  the 
north  side  of  the  James  River  neutralised,  this  force  is  available  for  active 
operations  elsewhere  ? " 
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rV  OAMPAioir  nr  oxoboia.  nn  niPosrAirr  oobmspondeht  or  qbaitt's  m  moiviA. 

"  Oir-T0*K10BHOSn)s"  AKD  TUB  ^*  ON-TO- ATLANTA,"  TRX  TWO  IMPORTANT  mOTHh 
OF  1864. — BHXBMAN's  demand  OV  NirMBBil8.^0BN.  J06BPQ  B.  JOHNSTON^S  0OM« 
HAND. — mt  PBOP08B8  AB  OFTBHSXYB  M07BMEXT. — 18  BALKBD  BT  BBAOQ  AT  RIOHMOND. 
— BTATBMBNT  OF  JOHNSTON's  FOBOBS  OK  IST  MAT. — JOHNSTON's  POLIOT  OF  BBTBBAT. — 
HB  PBOPOSEB  TO  FIGHT  AT  0A88TILLB  ;  BUT  18  OTBKBULBD  BT  HOOD  AKD  HABDBE. — ^BB 
0B088BS  THE  BTOWAH-— BNOAOBMBNT  AT  BTEW  ROPB  OIIDBOO. — BATTLE  OF  KENESAW 
MOUNTAIN. — SHEBMAN's  SBASTLT  EXPBBIMBNT. — BE  RE80BTS  TO  MANCBUYBINO.— JOHN* 
flDKXN  BBTIBE8  TO  ATLANTA^ — THE  SITUATION  ABOUND  ATLANTA. — ^DEFEAT  OF  BTUBOIS^ 
COLUMN  IN  NOBTR  MUSlflSIPPL— J0HN8T0N  MABTBR  OF  TUB  SITUATION.— WON DBBFUb 
SUOOBSB  OF  HIS  BBTBBAT. — ^HB  HOLDS  8HXBMAN  SUSPBNDBD  FOB  DESTRUCTION. — ^NAYAL 

ught  in  mobile  bat. — a  matoh  of  212  quns  aoainbt  22. — how  the  oun-boats  belma 

AND  MOBOAN  fought  THE  ENEMY. — GALLANT  FIGHT  OF  THE  IBON-OLAD  TENNESSEE.— 
— BUBBBNDEBOF  THE  FOBTS  IN  THE  BABBOTnL^LITTLE  YALtfB  OF  FABBAGUT^S  OONQUBST. 
— ^BZOBSflYB  LAUDATION  OF  BIM  IN  TBB  NOBTH. — SINKING  OF  THE  OOfTBDEBATB  PBI- 
TATBBB  ALABAMA. — ^BBVIBW  OF  tHE  BSSULT  OF  THE  PBIYATEBKING  SERYKTC  OF  THE  OON- 
FBDBBATBS.— A  GLANOBATBBITISB^^NEUTBALITT.*^ — HOW  BABL  BUS8ELL  WAS  BULLIBD 
VT  THE  WASHINGTON  GOVEIiNMBNT. — THE  8TOBT  OF  THE  LAIBDS*  BAMS. — OJIUISB  OF  THE 
ALABAMA. — ^WHT  SHE  FOUGHT  THE  KEAB8ABGE  OFF  THE  FBENOU  COAST.— OAPT.  SBMMES' 
M0TIYE8  FOB  A  NAYAL  DUEU — THE  ALABAMA  SINKING. — THE  FEDERAL  YiesEL  SJENDB 
NO  BELIEF. — ^MB.  SEWABD*S  LTTTLE  BEMABK  ABOUT  "  PIBATES.'^ — DISCOYEBT  OF  CON- 
*  OBALBD  ABMOUB  ON  THB  KBABSABGB.--BOW  THE  BIOHMOND  BDITOB8  WOUID  HAYB 
TBBATED  OAPT.  WINSI^W.-^A  OUBIOU8  ANXODOTB  OF  ADMXBAL  FABBAQUT. — CAITl'BE  OF 
TEM  PBIYATEEB  FLOBIDA. — THB  EXPLOIT  OF  NAPOLEON  COLLINS  IN  A  NEUTRAL  r\^BT.— 
HB  ATTEMPTS  TO  SINK  AND  THEN  STEALS  THE  OONFEDEBATE  YBSSBL. — THB  NEW  TOBK 
HBBALD  AND  **THE  PAGES  OF  HI8T0BT.'' — INYASION  OF  MISSOURI  BT  GEN.  PBIOE.'^HOW 
AND  WHY  IT  FAaED. — THE  TBANS<MISSIS8IPPI  SI^NK  OUT  OF  SIGHT  IN  THE  WAB. 

TfiB  important  eorrespondent  of  Orant's  campaign  in  Yir^^nia  ww 
ibat  of  Sherman  in  Georgia;  the  great  military  effort  of  1864  being  re- 
solved into  two  imiKnrtant  movements :  the  '^  On-to-IUchmond,"  and  the 
^^  On-to-Atlanta.''  These  grand  movements  were  on  different  sides  of  the 
ilUeghany  moantains ;  a  thousand  miles  of  distance  intervened  between 
tliem  ;  bat  both  concurred  in  the  design  of  attempting  deep  operations  in 
the  Soutli,  and  reaching  what  were  deemed  vital  points  of  the  Confederacj. 
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Oen.  Shcrmau  demanded  what  Federal  commanders  invariably  named 
as  the  condition  of  tlieir  success  against  the  brave  Confederate  armies^- 
vastly  superionr  numbers.  Questions  of  generalship,  skill  and  courage 
were  concerns  for  the  Confederates.  Sherman  did  not  discuss  these ;  he 
wanted  physical  momentum  ;  he  demanded  a  hundred  thousand  men  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery.  The  lavish  government  at 
Washington  supplied  the  demand,  minus  twelve  hundred  men.  Three 
armies  were  united  under  Sherman,  viz. :  the  army  of  the  Cumberland, 
Maj.-Gen.  Thomas  commanding ;  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  Maj.-Gbn. 
McPherson  commanding ;  and  the  army  of  thp  Ohio,  Maj.-Gen.  Schofield 
commanding.  The  effective  strength  of  these  three  armies  was  98,797 
men,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty -four  guns. 

.  Fortunately  for  the  Confederacy  the  military  genius  of  Gen.  Joseph  £• 
Johnston  had  been  called  again,  although  unwillingly,  into  service  bj 
President  Davis,  who  had  displaced  Bragg  from  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
only  after  he  had  accomplished  a  complete  sum  of  disaster,  and  capped  his 
career  of  mistbitune  on  Missionary  Bidge.  On  the  27th  December,  1863, 
Gen.  Johnston  had  assumed  command  of  the  army  at  Dalton,  Georgia. 
In  January  he  had  fallen  back  from  Dalton,  and  his  advanced  posts ;  on 
the  7th  February  he  was  encamped  at  Rome,  Georgia ;  but  he  again  ad- 
vanced to  Dalton  shortly  aftei-wards,  and  proposed  then  an  offensive  move- 
ment against  the  enemy, whose  strength  he  knew  would  be  greatly  increased 
in  the  spring,  and  who,  therefore,  could  be  attacked  with  better  advantage 
before  such  increase  of  the  disproportion  of  numbers.  Gen.  Johnston 
knew  very  well  that  he  could  not  expect  reinforcements  at  pace  with  the 
enemy,  and  was,  therefore,  wisely  determined  to  make  at  once  a  forward 
movement  and  try  issues  with  liim  as  soon  as  possible.  But  a  moat  un- 
timely controversy  in  Richmond  defeated  Johnston's  just  and  promising 
plan  of  operations.  Gen.  Bragg  had  been  removed  from  command  of  the 
army  he  had  so  disastrously  led,  to  take  the  post,  by  the  persistent  par- 
tiality of  President  Davis,  of  "  consulting  or  advising  oflScer  "  to  the  Exeo- 
utive.  The  favourite  in  Richmond  had  his  own  plan  of  offensive  opera- 
tions differing  from  that  of  Johnston  ;  President  Davis  agreed  with  him. 
Gen.  Johnston,  in  vain,  telegraphed  to  Richmond :  ^^  I  expressly  accept 
taking  the  offensive— I  only  differ  with  you  as  to  details  "  ;  but  the  dis- 
cufesiou  of  '*  details  "  lingered  in  Richmond,  until,  when  in  the  month  of 
April  the  President  sent  a  messen^r  to  Georgia  to  explain  his  plans,  the 
opportunity  of  the  offensive  was  past,  the  enemy  was  being  reinforced  to 
more  than  twice  Johnston's  number,  and  was  only  waiting  for  the  signal 
from  over  the  Alleghanies  to  commence  the  ^^  On-to- Atlanta  "  movement 

On  the  Ist  May,  the  effective  aitillery  and  infantry  of  the  Array  of 
Tennessee  amounted  to  40,900  ;  the  effective  cavalry  to  about  four  thou- 
sand.   Gen.  Johnston  was  thus  greatly  overnjatched  in  numbers ;  and  ha 
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haci  no  prospect  of  compensation,  but  in  snperiour  skill  and  strategy  Bnt 
the  condition  of  his  armj  was  excellent  in  everj  respect,  and  had  been 
made  so  by  the  admirable  skill  and  inspiration  he  had  brought  to  the 
work  of  its  regeneration.  It  wfts  well-fed,  well-clad,  in  high  and  hopeful 
spirits  ;  and  for  the  fii-st  time  in  its  history  there  was  no  barefoot  soldier 
in  its  ranks.  Ninelty  days  before,  the  army  left  by  Bragg  was  dishearten* 
ed,  despairing,  and  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  By  judicious  measures 
Gen.  Johnston  had  restored  confidence,  re-established  discipline,  and 
exalted  the  hearts  of  his  army.  There  was  reason  now  to  hope  that  the 
Army  of  Tennessee,  the  most  ill-starred  and  successless  of  all  our  armies, 
nad  seen  its  worst  days. 

In  the  first  days  of  May,  simultaneous  with  the  onward  movement  of 
Grant  in  Virginia,  Sherman  began  his  grand  march  into  Georgia.  The 
Federal  advance  was  in  three  columns — Thomas  moving  in  front,  4ii^ct 
uiK)n  Johnston^s  centre  at  Dalton,  with  his  advance  at  Einggold  and  Tun- 
nel Hill ;  Schofield  from  Cleveland  thirty  miles  northeast  of  Chattanooga, 
via  Red  Clay,  on  the  Georgia  line,  to  unite  with  Thonias ;  and  McPher- 
Bon,  by  a  fiank  movement  of  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  upon  Johnston's 
lines  of  communications  at  Itesaca,  a  station  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
railroad,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Oostanaula  river,  eighty-four  miles  from 
Atlanta,  and  fifteen  miles  south  of  Dalton. 

The  flank  movement  on  Resaca  forced  Johnston  to  evacuate  Dalton.' 
On  the  14th  May,  having  moved  to  Besaea,  he  sustained,  with  perfect  sue* 
cess,  two  attacks  of  the  enemy  on  his  breastworks,  and  drove  him  with  a 
loss  of  two  thousand  men«  But  Johnston  did  not  design  to  fight  here ; 
lie  determined  to  fall  back  slowly  until  circumstances  should  put  the 
i^hances  of  battle  in  his  favour,  and  lie  hoped  by  taking  advantage  of  posi- 
tions and  opportunities  to  reduce  the  odds  against  him  by  partial  engage-' 
ments.  In  pursuance  of  this  characteristic  policy,  he  took  up  at  leisure 
bis  line  of  retrograde  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  Etowah  River,  pass- 
ing through  Kingston  and  Oassville. 

In  rear  of  Cassville  Gen.  Johnston  had  proposed  to  deliver  a  decisive 
battle,  taking  position  on  a  bold  ridge  with  an  open  valley  before  it. 
Two  of  his  corps  commanders,  however — Polk  and  Hood — questioned  the 
▼alue  of  the  position  against  the  enemy's  artillery,  flatly  declared  their 
distrust,  and  were  for  abandoning  the  ground  immediately.  ^^  So  unwill- 
ing were  they,''  writes  Gen,  Johnston,  "  to  depend  on  the  ability  of  their 
corps  to  defend  the  ground,  that  I  yifelded,  and  the  army  crossed  the  Eto- 
wah on  the  20th  of  May — a  step  which  I  have  regretted  ever  smce.^^  lie 
had  reason  to  regret  it,  Wliile  he  retreated  towards  Allatoona  Pass,  a 
division  of  Thomas'  army  was  sent  to  Rome,  capturing  it  with  its  forts  and 
nrtillery,  and  its  valnable  mills  and  foundries.  Meanwhile  Shei-man  pressed 
ateadily  on  for  Dallas  with  a  view  of  turning  the  difBcnIt  pass  at  Allatoona* 
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On  tlie  25th  the  Federal  advance  under  Hooker  struck  Stewarf  s  divi- 
Bion  at  the  New  Hope  Churchy  and  a  hot  engagement  of  two  hours  ensued. 
The  nert  two  days  there  was  constant  skirmishing  and  fighting.  Late  in 
afternoon  of  the  27th,  Cleburne's  division  assaulted  McPherson  at  Dallaa 
and  loft  six  hundred  of  the  enemy's  dead  on  the  field.  But  these  sliarp 
encounters  were  of  little  significance ;  for  it  was  evidently  not  Sherman's 
intention  to  make  a  great  battle,  and  risk  dashing  his  army  to  pieces  in 
trying  to  force  the  pass  at  AUatoona.  He  was  merely  developing  his  lines 
for  a  movement  on  Johnston's  flank ;  and  when,  on  the  30th  of  May,  his 
left  had  reached  die  railroad  neat  Marietta,  Johnston  had  no  other  choice 
than  to  abandon  his  position  at  New  Hope  Church,  and  retreat  to  tlie 
strong  positions  of  Kenesaw,  Pine  and  Lost  Mountains. 

BATTLE  OF  KBNB8AW  HOUNTAIN. 

Tliese  natural  battlements  covered  the  railroad  back  to  the  Chattar 
hoochie  river.  On  the  19th  June  the  disposition  of  Johnston's  forces  was : 
Hood's  corps  with  its  right  on  the  Marietta  and  Canton  road,  Loriog's 
on  the  Eenesaw  Mountain,  and  Hardee's,  with  its  left  extending  across  the 
Lost  Mountain,  and  the  Marietta  road.  Subsequently  Cheatham's  and 
Cleburne's  divisions  of  Hardee's  corps  were  moved  up  to  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain, which  was  properly  the  apex  of  Johnston's  lines. 

On  the  27th  June  Sherman  attempted  an  .assault  by  McPherson  and 
Thomas  on  Johnston's  left  centre  on  Kenesaw  Mountain.  The  battle  was 
but  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  his  men.  They  never  came  in  contact 
with  the  Confederate  works ;  they  were  swept  by  a  fiery  toiTent  of  shot 
and  shell ;  and  when  the  attack  was  withdrawn  more  than  three  thousand 
of  the  enemy  were  scattered  over  the  rugged  ground,  dead  or  bleeding. 
On  the  Confederate  side.  Cheatham's  division  lost  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  men,  while  two  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wounded  in 
his  front.  In  Cleburne's  division  the  loss  was  eleven ;  that  in  Loring^s 
whole  corps  two  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  while  on  this  part  of  the  line  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  more  than  a  thousand.  Of  this  ghastly  experiment 
Otesi.  Sherman  was  satisfied  to  write :  ^^  Failure  as  it  was,  and  for  which  I 
assume  the  entire  responsibility,  I  yet  claim  it  produced  great  fruits,  as  it 
demonstrated  to  Gen.  Johnston  that  I  would  assault,  and  that  boldly." 

After  his  repulse  at  Eenesaw  Mountain,  Shennan  again  resorted  to 
manoeuvring.  On  the  night  of  the  2d  Jnly,  he  commenced  moving  his 
army  by  the  left  flank,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  found  that  Johnston, 
in  consequence  of  this  movement,  had  abandoned  Kenesaw,  and  retreated 
across  the  Chattahoochie.  He  remained  on  the  Chattahoochie  to  give  hia 
men  rest  and  get  up  stores,  until  the  17th  July,  when  he  resamed  opera- 
tions, crossed  the  river,  and  established  his  lines  within  eight  miles  of  At- 
lanta.   Feach-Tree  Creek  and  the  river  below  its  mouth  was  now  taken 
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by  Johnston  for  his  line  of  defence ;  the  immediate  fortifications  of  Atlanta 
were  strengthened;  and  the  two  armies  now  confronted  each  other  in 
what  was  unmistakably  the  eriais  of  the  Georgia  campaign. 

To  this  point  the  incidents  of  the  compaign  had  all  been  in  favour  of 
the  Confederates.  The  engagements  at  Besaca,  New  Hope  Church,  and 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  had  been  all  Confederate  victories.  In  connectioni 
too,  with  the  campaign,  Gkn.  Forrest  had  achieved  a  brilliant  success  in 
Northern  Mississippi,  and  intercepting  at  Guntown,  on  the  10th  June^  an 
expedition  under  Sturgis  on  its  way  from  Memphis  to  protect  and  operate 
in  Sherman's  rear,  had  driven  it  back  in  utter  rout  and  confusion,  and 
hotly  pursued  it  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  taking  two  thousand 
prisoners,  and  killing  and  wouzLding  an  equal  number.  This  stroke  uncov- 
eired  Sherman's  rear;  and  left  him  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  in  the 
ititeriour  of  Georgia,  in  constant  dread  that  cavalry  might  get  upon  his 
line,  and  destroy  it  beyond  tfie  possibility  of  ftirther  use.  The  situation* 
was  all  that  Gen.  Johnstoti  had  anticipated  ;  all  that  he  wished  for.  He 
had  performed  all  the  conditions  of  the  campaign  ho  had  proposed  to  him- 
self; he  had  now  **  got  the  chances  of  battle  in  his  favour ;"  he  had  **  re- 
duced the  odds  against  him  by  partial  engagements ;"  he  had  brought  his 
army  to  Atlanta,  after  inflicting  a  loss  upon  the  enemy  five  times  as  great 
as  his  own  ;  and  he  had  performed  the  almost  marvellous  feat  of  conduct* 
ing  a  reti*eat  through  a  difficult  and  mountainous  country  more  than  a 
Jmndred  miles  in  extent,  without  the  loss  of  maierid  or  of  a  single  gun. 
Uen.  Johnston  held  Atlanta  more  firmly  than  Lee  held  Richmond.  Sher- 
man was  unable  to  invest  the  city,  and  to  withdraw  he  would  have  to  pass 
over  a  aingle  road,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  long,  traversing  a 
wild  and  broken  country.  Johnston  held  him  as  it  were  suspended  for 
destruetion.  The  situation  was  brilliant  for  the  Confederates.  A  pause 
Iiad  n€>w  been  given  to  the  parallel  operations  of  the  enemy  in  Virginia 
and  Georgia — ^the  one  aimed  at  Richmond,  the  other  at  Atlanta  ; — both 
movements  were  now  unmistakably  in  check ;  and  intelligent  men  among 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  was  only  necessary 
for  the  Confederates  to  maintain  the  situation  at  each  point  to  put  Northern 
potienee  to  the  last  proof,  and  compel  a  peace. 

In  this  interesting  condition  we  must  leave  the  great  canipaign  of  1864 
on  fStke  dominant  lines  in  Virginia  and  Georgia,  to  make  a  rapid  narrative 
of  other  events  of  the  war,  including  certain  successes  of  the  enemy  on  tlie 
water,  wd  some  detached  operations  important  enough  to  draw  attention 
arfter  them. 

The  naval  events  of  1864  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  a  battle  in  Mo- 
bile Bay ;  the  destruction  of  the  Confed^ate  privateer  Alabama,  and  tfie 
eaptnre  of  her  most  efficient  ally,  the  Florida.  We  shall  discuss  these  in 
tlie  order  of  their  importance. 
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KAVAL  FIGHT  IN  KOBILB  BAT. 


The  enemy  had  long  contemplated  the  possession  of  Mobile  Baj 
gaarded  at  its  entrance  by  two  imposing  fortifications.    Here  was  a  diffi 
cult  point  to  blockade ;  here  was  a  nnrsery  of  the  Confederate  navy ;  and 
here  vessels  were  already  being  constmcted  for  raising  the  blockade. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  Gen.  Canby  sent  Maj.-Gen.  Gt>rdon  Granger, 
with  sach  forces  as  he  could  collect,  to  co-operate  with  Admiral  Farragot 
against  the  defences  of  Mobile  Bay.  On  the  5th  August  the  Federal  fleets 
numbering  fourteen  steamers  and  four  monitors,  carrying  in  all  more  than 
two  hundred  guns,  and  manned  by  twenty-eight  hundred  men,  moved 
steadily  up  the  main  ship-channel  into  Mobile  Bay.  Having  once  passed 
Fort  Morgan,  this  huge  armada  had  to  encounter  a  Confederate  naval 
force  composed  of  one  iron-clad — the  ram  Tennessee — and  three  wooden 
vessels. 

The  Brooklyn  took  the  lead  of  the  enemy's  fleet  in  passing  Fort  Morgan, 
keeping  up  such  a  broadside  lire  on  its  batteries  that  the  guns  of  the  fort 
were  almost  silenced.  But  another  danger  had  to  be  run  ;  and  as  the  fleet 
moved  grandly  on,  a  torpedo  exploded  beneath  the  iron-clad  Tecnmseh, 
and  in  a  moment  she  had  disappeared  beneath  the  waves,  carrying  down 
with  her  her  commander  and  nearly  all  her  crew.  As  the  fleet  got  past 
the  fort,  the  ram  Tennessee  dashed  out  at  the  Hartford,  Farragnt's  flag>> 
ship,  but  finding  her  starboard  side  completely  protected  by  the  Morutora, 
was  unable  to  reach  her,  and  was  content  with  an  exchange  of  harmleaa 
fire. 

The  three  Confederate  gunboats,  the  Morgan,  Gaines  and  Selma  were 
ahead,  the  latter  pouring  a  raking  fire  into  the  enemy's  fleet.  The  ene* 
my  passed  up  to  a  pocket  of  deep  water,  where  he  bore  off  somewhat  to 
the  westward,  and  appeared  to  be  collecting  his  fleet.  About  this  time 
the  Gaines  was  disabled,  and  forced  to  retire  in  a  sinking  condition.  The 
Morgan  and  Selma  continued  to  fire  into  the  Hartford  and  Brooklyn,  the 
leading  vessels  of  the  enemy.  The  Metacomet,  which  had  up  to  this  time 
been  lashed  to  the  port-side  of  the  Hartford,  was  now  cast  off,  and  steamed 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  Selma  and  Morgan,  the  fire  from  the  eno^ 
my's  fleet  having  ceased. 

The  Metacomet  was  a  wooden  gunboat,  mounting  ten  heavy  guns ; 
tand  the  Morgan  and  Selma  were  also  wooden  gunboats,  the  former  carry- 
ing six  and  the  latter  four  heavy  guns.  At  this  time  the  Confederate  flag- 
hhip  Tennessee,  with  Admiral  Buchanan  on  board,  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  Gaines,  beyond  signal  distance  of  the  Morgan  and  Sehna.  SIknUj 
after  tlie  time  when  the  Metacomet  cast  off^  two  other  vessels  of  the  one* 
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my  were  dfio  seen  to  be  oast  off  and  headinp^  in  ike  same  general  direction 
with  the  Metacomet,  though  distant  from  her  about  two  and  a  half  mileaL 
Immediately  on  seeing  the  Hetacomct  cast  off,  the  Selma,  previously  head* 
ittg  southwestwardly,  changed  her  course  and  bore  off  up  the  Bay  norths 
waardly  and  eastwardly  widi  w4  much  steam  as  she  could  make,  and  con- 
tinued on  that  general  direction,  using  her  after  guns.  Upon  the  SelmaV 
turning  off,  the  Metacomet  bore  down  on  the  Morgan,  which  vessel  engaged 
her  as  she  came  on  for  some  minutes,  when  she  also  changed  her  course 
and  steamed  southeastwardly  in  the  direction  of  shoal  water,  or  Fort  Mot* 
gan.  The  Metacomet  now  pursued  the  Morgan  for  some  minutes,  the  lattei* 
still  fighting  her  as  she  came,  when  a  rain  squall  suddenly  arose  which 
temporarily  obscured  the  vessels. 

The  obscurity  of  the  sguall  lasted  some  fifteen  minutes,  and  when  it 
cleared  off,  the  Metacomet  was  found  to  have  abandoned  the  pursuit  of 
the  Morgan,  and  had  gone  in  quest  of  the  Selma^  which  was  still  pui*suin|( 
her  coui-se  up  the  Bay.  The  Metacomet  was  now  distant  from  the  Mor- 
gan some  two  miles,  and  was  closely  overhauling  the  Selma.  The  Morgan 
headed  as  if  to  go  in  the  direction  of  the  Metacomet  and  Selma,  when  tl^ 
latter  surrendered. 

It  appears  from  this  statement  that  there  was  no  combination  of  action 
or  concert  made  or  attempted  between  the  Morgan  and  Selma  at  any  time 
after  the  Metacomet  cast  loose  from  the  Hartford.  It  is  proper  to  explain 
that  this  statement  is  reduced  from  the  findings  of  a  naval  court  of  inquiry 
called  in  the  Confederacy  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  naval  battle  in 
Mobile  Bay ;  and  that,  while  its  authenticity  is  thus  put  beyond  question, 
it  is  directly  opposed  to,  and  in  utter  variance  with  the  official  report  of 
Admiral  Buchanan,  to  the  effect  that  the  Morgan  and  Selma  were  engaged 
in  fight,  and  at  one  and  the  same  time,  with  the  Metacomet,  and  that  in 
the  midst  of  that  fight  the  Morgan  withdrew  and  left  the  Selma  to  her 
fate.  Indeed  it  was  fortunate  that  the  two  vessels  never  at  any  time  com- 
bined ;  for  had  such  combination  taken  place  it  would  have  led  to  this 
concentration  of  the  Federal  gunboats  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  tlie  Mor- 
gan as  well  as  the  Selma.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Commander  Harrison 
of  the  first  managed  his  vessel  skilfully ;  and  he  ultimately  saved  her  by  a 
gallant  run  to  Mobile.  To  estimate  this  feat  it  must  be  remembered  that 
ii  to«>k  place  after  the  severe  action  of  the  day  ;  that  it  ^as  undertaken  in 
opposition  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  a  council  of  officers ;  that  the  eno- 
iny  was  between  the  Morgan  and  Mobile,  his  gunboats  and  iron-dads 
cruising  about  the  Bay ;  that  the  night  was  calm  and  starlight,  and  the 
Confederate  vessel  high-pressure,  and  making  black  smoke  which  could 
be  seen  along  distance.  Kotwithstanding  these  adverse  circumstances  the 
Alorgan  succeeded  in  reaching  the  obstructions  near  the  city,  although  pursued 
«,nd  shelled  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  by  three  of  the  Federal  vessels. 
35 
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Wliile  tlie  affair  of  the  Metacomet  and  wooden  ganboata  was  tokiog 
place  the  Confederate  flag-ahip  Tennessee  was  tliree  or  four  miles  distant, 
slowly  following  up  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  colamn  of  ships,  which,  being 
of  too  great  draught,  were  confined  to  a  "  pocket "  of  deep  water  of  about 
fivo  or  six  miles  length  and  running  in  about  a  north-northwest  direction. 
It  was  only  the  enemy's  gunboats,  being  of  light  draught,  that  could  go 
Ii<»yond  these  limits  and  pursue  ours. 

As  the  enemy's  fleet,  having  passed  the  forts  and  dispersed  the  gun- 
boftts,  was  proceeding  to  cast  anchor,  the  Tennessee  at  last  gave  sign  of 
battle  and  made  directly  for  the  Hartford.  It  was  a  desperate  enterprise, 
for  although  the  vessel  was  protected  by  five  and  six  inches  of  iron-plating, 
she  was  about  to  engage^  in  a  conflict  in  which  she  would  be  beset  by  a 
whole  fleet.  Farragut's  oi*ders  to  the  Monitors  were  to  attack  the  Tennes- 
see, not  only  with  their  guns,  but  bows  on  at  full  speed.  The  doomed 
vessel  was  soon  surrounded.  The  Monongahela,  the  Lackawanna  and  the 
Hartford,  each  struck  her  in  turn ;  and  the  latter  in  rasping  along  her 
side  poured  a  wliole  port  broadside  of  nine-inch  solid  shot  within  ten  feet 
of  her  casemate.  The  vessel  still  floated,  but  was  unmanageable,  as  her 
steering  chains  were  gone.  A  second  and  more  terrible  onset  was  pre- 
pared ;  the  three  vessels  already  mentioned  again  bore  down  upon  her ;  a 
fourth,  the  Ossipee,  was  approaching  her  at  full  speed  ;  and  the  Chickasaw 
was  pounding  away  at  her  stem.  As  she  was  about  being  struck  by  the 
vessels  converging  upon  her,  a  white  flag  was  hoisted,  and  Admiral 
Duchanan  surrendered  his  vessel  only  after  she  had  been  disabled,  himself 
wounded,  and  his  crew  almost  in  a  smothering  condition.  He  might 
have  anticipated  the  result  of  the  unequal  contest,  and  have  declined  it 
with  honour. 

The  Federal  success,  however,  was  yfet  incomplete,  as  the  forts  still 
held  out,  although  with  little  prospect  of  resisting  a  bombardment  from 
the  shore  batteries  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Monitors*  and  ships  inside  the 
Bay.  On  the  8th  August  Fort  Gaines  surrendered  to  the  combined  naval 
and  land  forces.    Fort  Powell  was  blown  up  and  abandoned. 

On  the  9th  Fort  Morgan  was  invested,  and  after  a  severe  bombardment 
Hirrendered  on  the  23d.  The  total  captures  amounted  to  1,464  prisoners, 
and  101  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  enemy  was  thus  in  possession  of  Mobile  Bay,  and  enabled  to  close 
tlie  port  to  all  ingress  or  egress  of  blockade  runners.  But  this  was  the 
limit  of  his  success ;  the  city  was  still  held  by  the  Confederates,  and  months 
were  to  elapse  before  the  enemy  was  to  make  any  new  demonstration  upon 
it  The  capture  of  the  forts  did  not  give  the  city  of  Mobile  to  the  enemy, 
or  even  give  him  a  practicable  water  basis  for  operations  against  it 

Yet  Farragut's  victory,  so  easily  achieved  and  so  little  fruitful,  was  ex- 
claimed over  the  Noith  as  one  of  the  greatest  naval  achievements  of  the 
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war,  and  was  bv  Yankee  hyperbole  exalted  above  the  deeds  of  Nelson  at 
Trafalgar  and  the  Nile.  He  who  had  bj  the  most  indifferent  prowess — 
for  the  enemy's  superiority  on  the  water  had  always  been  a  foregone  con- 
clusion— come  to  be  the  naval  hero  of  the  war,  was  immortalized  after  the 
modem  New  York  fashion  of  big  dinners  and  newspaper  lyrics.  A 
"  poet  "  was  employed  to  recite  to  him  in  public  what  the  New  York 
journals  called  '^  a  masterly  ballad/'  eadi  stanza  of  whix:h  closed  with 
the  word  "  Farragut."  A  feast  was  prepared  for  him,  where  a  plaster  of 
ice-cream  represented  the  American  Eagle,  and  miniature  ships,  built  of 
sticks  of  candy,  loaded  the  table.  The  sober  mind  will  turn  from  these 
coarse  displays  of  New  York  enthusiasm,  ridiculous  to  .  childishness, 
to  look  at  facts.  The  naval  fight  in  Mobile  Bay  was  a  match  between 
eighteen  Federal  vessels,  having  two  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  and  four 
Confederate  vessels,  having  twenty-two  guns.  The  commentary  of  history 
will  bo  taken  from  the  woi*ds  written  at  the  time  in  the  colunms  of  the 
Bichmond  Exammer  :  ^^  It  was  a  most  unequal  contest  in  wiiich  our  gal- 
lant little  navy  was  engaged,  and  we  lost  the  battle ;  but  our  ensign  went 
down  in  a  blaze  of  glory." 

We  pass  to  other  events  of  the  naval  service  of  1864,  to  find  a  record 
of  Federal  success,  coupled  with  peculiar  circumstances  of  dishonour. 


SINKING  OF  THE  CONFEDESJLTE    P^IVATEEB    ALABAMA. 

The  privateering  service  of  the  Confederate  States  had  not  accomplished 
all  that  the  public  had  expected  from  it ;  and  yet  the  siun  of  its  results 
was  formidable,  and  amounted  to  a  considerable  weight  in  the  \i  ar.  From 
the  time  tlie  pilot-boat  Savannah  and  the  little  schooner  Jeff.  Davis  sallied 
out  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  terrour  had  been  struck  into  the  entire 
commercial  marine  of  the  enemy.  The  Sumter  carrying  nine  gnus,  under 
command  of  Capt.  Raphael  Semmes,  was  the  first  really  formidable  ex- 
periment of  a  Confederate  privateer.  After  capturing  a  miniber  of  prizes, 
she  was  abandoned  at  Oibraltar,  in  January,  1862,  as  unseaw(»rthy.  Since 
then  the  two  most  famous  Confederate  privateors  were  the  Alabama  and 
the  Florida,  which  scoured  the  eeas  from  the  East  Indies  to  the  Atlaritie 
(Y>a3t,  inflicting  on  the  Federal  commerce  and  tonnage  the  most  disastrous 
i^esults. 

A  report  wa^  made  to  the  Federal  Congress  of  captures  by  Confederate 
cruisers  up  to  the  80th  of  January,  1864.  The  list,  which  was  not  com- 
plete, footed  up  193,  with  a  tonnage  of  89,704.  At  fifty  dollai-s  a  ton,  the 
vessels  were  valued  at  $4,485,200 ;  tlie  cargoes,  at  one  hundred  dollars  a 
ton,  were  estimated  at  $8,970,400 ;  total  value,  $18,465,600.  Sixty -twc 
were  captured  by  the  Alabama;  twenty -six  by  the  Sumter,  and  twenty 
two  by  the  Florida. 
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Bnt  the  eflTect  of  the  Confederate  privateering  on  Federal  tonnage  wai 
*  even  more  marked.  The  perils  of  capture  were  standing  temptations  to 
Northern  ship-owners  to  transfer  tb^  vessels,  and  put  them  under  the 
protection  of  foreign  flags ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1864  it  was  officially 
reported  at  Waihington  that  478^665  tons  of  American  shippage  were 
flying  other  flags.  This  loss  to  the  North,  as  a  matter  of  course,  involved 
a  consequent  incroase  of  the  toxmage  and  power  of  its  commercial  rivals^ 
and  was  a  bittw  and  humiliating  infliction  upon  its  pride. 

The  Alabama^  iho  most  formidable  of  the  Confederate  privateers  of 
cruisers,  had  been  built  at  Birkenhead,  England,  and  left  the  Mersey^ 
July  39, 1863.  The  construction  of  this  vessel  withm  the  British  domin- 
ionB  was  long  a  tbeme  of  diplomatic  accusations  at  Washington,  in  which 
it  was  charged  that  Great  Britain  had,  in  this  circumstance,  overstepped 
the  limits  and  obligations  of  her  neutrality  in  the  war.  To  this  foolish 
and  insolent  assertion  the  latter  Government  made  a  reply  which  sboidd 
hi^ve  been  concluaive  of  the  matter.  On  the  11th  September,  1863,  Eari 
Russell  had  written :  ^  With  regard  to  the  general  duties  of  a  neutral^ 
according  to  international  law,  the  true  doctrine  has  been  laid  down  re« 
peatodly  by  Presidents  and  judges  of  eminence  of  the  United  States  and 
.  that  doctrine  ia^  that  a  neutral  may  sell  to  either  or  both  of  two  belligerent 
pfirties  any  implements  or  munitions  of  war  which  such  belligerents  may 
wish  to  purchase  from  the  subjects  of  the  neutral,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  reason  why  a  ship  that  is  to  be  used  for  warlike  purposes  is  more  an  in* 
•trument  or  implement  of  war  than  cannon,  muskets,  swords,  bayonets, 
gunpowder,  and  projectiles  to  be  fired  from  cannon  and  muskets.  A  ship 
or  musket  may  be  sold  to  one  belligerent  or  the  other,  and  only  ceases  to 
be  neutral  when  the  ship  is  owned,  manned,  and  employed  in  war,  and  the 
musket  is  held  by  a  soldier,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  killing  his  enemy. 
In  fact,  the  ship  can  never  be  expected  to  decide  a  war  or  a  campaign, 
whereas  the  other  things  above  mentioned  may,  by  equipping  a  larger 
army,  enable  the  belligerent  which  requires  them  to' obtain  decisive  advan- 
tages in  the  war.'* 

Here  was  a  plain,  comprehensive  definition  of  neutrality,  which  the 
good  sense  of  the  world  evidently  accepted.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  upon 
tbo  British  Government  that  it  should  have  been  driven  from  a  position  so 
well  fortified  by  reason  and  justice,  and  should  have  subsequently  allowed 
itself  to  be  bullied  by  the  Washington  Government  into  the  seizure  of  two 
iroii-clads  (combining  the  ram  and  monitor  principles),  which  were  being 
bnilt  by  the  Messrs.  Laird,  at  Birkenhead,  as  alleged^  for  the  service  of  the 
Confederates.  That  seizure  was  made  in  1863.  The  terms  in  wliich  that 
outrage  was  demanded,  and  the  mean  and  cowardly  circuit  by  which  tlie 
Britiali  Government  ultimately  conceded  it,  may  be  placed  here  as  an  ez« 
ample  of  the  timidity  of  that  Government,  and  a  striking  evidence  that 


iiotbing  liad  bees  further  from  its  inteniioBB  during  the  wbt  &an  the  ^^  reci- 
egmtion  ^  ^  the  Confederate  States.    The  demand  was  made  as  follows 

**  JamoMm  hf  na  inisrs»  8s(M«a»  S«im»,  Aqpf.  S,  1808^ 
'*  Mt  Lobd  ;  I  have  the  htmoor  to  transnut  oopiet  of  fortber  depeiitions  reiutiag  t« 
tfee  laanehing  and  other  preparation  of  the  s^oond  of  the  two  TeMel«-of-war  from  the 
yard  of  Messrs.  Laird,  at  Birkenhead,  concerning  which  it  haa  alread j  been  mj  di8agreei> 
able  datj  to  make  most  serioas  representations  to  Her  Migesty^s  Government. 

*^  I  believe  there  ts  not  any  reasonable  ground  for  doubt  that  these  vessels,  if  permit 
led  to  leave  the  port  of  Liverpool,  will  be  at  once  devoted  to  the  object  of  carrying  oa 
war  against  the  United  States  of  Aiserioa.  i  have  taken  the  neeeseflKry  measures  in  the 
praper  quarters  to  ascertain  the  trath  of  the  respective  statements  current  here,  that  thegr 
are  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Government  of  France  or  for  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and 
have  found  both  without  founctation.  At  this  moment,  neither  of  those  Powers  appears 
to  have  occasion  to  use  concealment  or  equivocation  in  regard  to  its  intentions,  had  ft 
sny  in  obtainhig  sudi  riiips.  In.  the  notes  which  I  had  the  honour  to  address  to  your 
Lorddhip  on  the  11th  of  July  and  the  14th  of  Ai^gust,  I  befieve  I  stated  the  importanca 
attached  by  my  Government  to  the  decision  involved  in  this  case  with  cnffioieDt  distinoa- 
aess.  Since  that  date  I  have  had  the  <4;>portunity  to  receive  from  the  United  States  a 
full  approbation  of  its  contents.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  it  my  painfhl  duty  to  make 
known  to  your  Lordship  that,  in  some  respects,  it  has  fallen  short  in  expressing  the 
earnestness  with  which  I  have  been  in  the  interval  directed  to  describe  the  grave  nature 
of  the  situation  in  which  both  countries  must  be  placed  in  the  event  of  an  act  of  aggrea- 
slon  committed  against  the  Ck>vemment  and  peo]^  of  the  United  States  by  either  of  these, 
formidable  vessels. 

**  I  pray  your  Lordship  to  accept  the  assurances  of  the  highest  eonsiderataon  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  most  obedient  servant^ 

^  Chablss  FsAircis  ApAua, 
'^SiffM  fftmaurable  Earl  ItusieUy  Se.,  JtcT* 

The  coTi8e(][tience  of  this  menace  was  that  the  Messrs.  Laird  were  for- 
bidden to  allow  these  vessels  to  leaTe  their  yard  "  without  an  ample  ex- 
planation of  their  destination  and  a  stistainable  reference  to  the  owner  or 
owners  for  whom  they  are  constmcted.'*  It  was  outrageously  held  by 
Lord  Bnssell  that  '^  Messrs.  Laird  were  bound  to  declare — and  sustain  on 
unimpeachable  testimony  such  declaration — ^the  Governments  for  whom 
the  steam  rams  have  been  built."  Li  other  words,  without  an  affidavit  or 
other  legal  foundation  for  proceedings  against  them,  these  gentlemen  were 
required  to  come  forward  and  prove  their  innocence,  a  thing  opposed  to 
a>1  the  law  of  Coke  and  Blaekstone,  and  practised  for  the  first  time  in 
Biltish  dominions  at  the  dictation  of  powers  in  Washington. 

We  return  to  a  brief  (Aronicle  of  the  cruise  of  tlie  Alabama.  She 
arrived  at  Porto  Pray  a  on  the  19  th  August.  Shortly  thereafter  Capt.^ 
Raphael  Semcnes  assumed  command.  Hoisting  the  Confederate  flag,  she 
eruised  and  captured  several  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  Flores.  Cruising  to 
Ae  Westward,  and  making  several  captures,  she  approached  within  two 
hundred  miles  of  New  York  ;  thence  going  southward,  arrived,  on  the 
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18th  November  at  Port  Bojal,  Martinique.  On  the  night  of  the  19th  she 
escaped  from  the  harbour  and  the  Federal  steamer  San  Jacinto,  and  on 
the  20th  November  was  at  Blanquilla.  On  the  7th  December  she  cap- 
tured the  steamer  Ariel  in  the  passage  between  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo. 
On  Januaiy  11th,  1863,  she  sunk  the  Federal  gunboat  Hatteras  off  bal- 
veston,  and  on  the  80th  arriyed  at  Jamaica.  Cruising  to  the  eastward^ 
and  making  many  captures,  she  arriyed,  on  the  10th  April,  at  Fernando 
do  Noronha,  and  on  the  11th  May  at  Bahia,  where,  on  the  13th,  she  was 
joined  by  the  Confederate  steamer  Georgia.  Cruising  near  tbe  line, 
thence  southward  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  numerous  captures 
were  made.  On  the  29th  July  she  anchored  in  Saldanha  Bay,  South 
Africa,  and  near  there,  on  the  5th  August,  was  joined  by  the  Confederate 
bark  Tuscaloosa,  Commander  Low.  In  September,  1863,  she  was  at  St. 
Simon's  Bay,  and  in  October  was  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  up  to  Jan- 
nary  20, 1864,  cruised  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  yicinity,  visiting  Singa- 
pore, and  making  a  number  of  yery  valuable  captures,  including  the  High- 
lander, Sonora,  etc.  From  this  point  she  cruised  on  her  homeward  track 
via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  capturing  the  bark  Tycoon  and  ship  Rockingham, 
and  arrived  at  Cherbourg,  France,  in  June,  1864,  where  she  repaired. 

A  Federal  steamer,  the  Eearsarge,  was  lying  off  the  harbour.  Capt 
Semmes  might  easily  have  evaded  this  enemy ;  the  business  of  his  vessel 
was  that  of  a  privateer ;  and  her  value  to  the  Confederacy  was  out  of  all 
comparison  with  a  single  vessel  of  the  enemy,  the  loss  of  which  would,  of 
course,  be  but  an  unimportant  subtraction  from  the  immense  su})eriority 
of  the  Federals  on  the  water.  But  Capt.  Semmes  liad  been  twitted  with 
the  pame  of  ^^  pirate ; "  and  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  attempt  'an  edai 
for  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  a  naval  fight  within  sight  of  the  French 
coast,  which  contest,  it  was  calculated,  would  prove  the  Alabama  a  legiti- 
mate war  vessel,  and  give  such  an  exhibition  of  Confederate  belligerency 
as  possibly  to  revive  the  question  of  ^^  recognition  "  in  Pai-is  and  London, 
lliese  were  the  secret  motives  of  the  gratuitous  fight  with  which  Capt. 
Semmes  obliged  the  enemy  off  the  port  of  Cherbourg. 

The  Alabama  carried  one  7-inch  Blakely  rifled  gnu,  one  8-inch  smooth- 
bore pivot  gun,  and  six  82-pounder8,  smooth-bore,  in  broadside ;  the  Kear- 
sarge  carried  four  broadside  82-pounders,  two  11-inch  and  one  28-pound 
rifle.  The  two  yessels  were  thus  about  equal  in  match  and  armament ; 
and  their  tonnage  was  about  the  same.  On  the  morning  of , the  19th  of 
June,  the  Alabama  steamed  out  of  the  harbour  of  Cherbourg,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enga^ng  the  Eearsai^  which  had  been  lying  off-and-on  the  port 
for  several  days  previously.  She  came  up  with  the  latter  at  a  distance  of 
about  seven  miles  from  the  shore.  The  yessels  were  about  one  mile  from 
each  other,  when  the  Alabapia  opened  with  solid  shot  upon  the  enemy,  to 
which  he  replied  in  a  few  minutes. 
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The  two  vessels,  instead  of  coming  to  close  quarters,  resorted  to  a  curi- 
ous mancBavre — fighting  in  a  circle,  and  steaming  around  a  common 
centre.  The  distance  between  them  varied  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile. 
The  Alabama  fired  altematelj  with  sliot  and  shell ;  her  guns  were  ad- 
mirably worked ;  but  strange  to  say,  the  Kearsarge  showed  no  sign  of 
materia]  damage,  when,  after  more  than  an  hour's  fire,  Capt.  Semmes 
ascertained  tliat  his  own  vessel  was  in  a  sinking  condition,  large  apertures 
having  been  made  in  her  sides  and  between  decks.  He  now  turned  his 
vessel  towards  the  French  coast,  hoping  to  reach  it  under  a  full  head  of 
steam  and  a  crowd  of  sail.  It  was  too  late;  the  ship  was  evidently 
doomed  ;  the  fires  were  extinguished  in  the  furnaces ;  and  when  the  Kear- 
sarge,  which  pursued  her,  was  four  hundred  yards  distant,  Capt.  Semmes 
hauled  down  his  colours,  and  prepared  to  surrender.  His  vessel  was  evi- 
dently settling  under  him,  and  he  looked  with  anxiety  to  the  Kearsarge 
for  her  boats  to  put  out  to  receive  the  surrender  and  rescue  her  prisoners 
from  the  fate  of  drowning.  No  boat  came.  Instead  of  despatching  relief, 
the  Kearsarge  fired  five  times  upon  the  Alabama  after  her  colours  had  been 
struck.  ^^  It  is  charitable  to  suppose,"  says  Capt.  Semmes,  '*  that  a  ship 
of  war  of  a  Christian  nation  could  not  have  done  this  intentionally."  But 
there  is  another  explanation  of  this  act.  It  has  since  become  known  to 
the  world  that  in  a  certain  diplomatic  letter  from  Secretary  Seward  on 
questions  growing  out  of  this  battle,  he  has  taken  the  position  that  the 
Federal  vessel  had  choice  of  a  capture  of  prisoners,  or  *'  of  sinking  the 
crew  of  the  pirate  !  " 

It  appeared  that  nothing  but  a  watery  grave  awaited  the  officer  and 
crew  of  tiie  Alabama.  As  the  vessel  was  on  the  point  of  sinking,  the  un- 
happy and  desperate  men  leaped  overboard,  and  the  waves  were  soon  filled 
with  drowning  men.  Happily  an  English  yacht,  the  De^rhound,  was 
upon  the  scene,  and  having  been  allowed  by  the  Kearsarge  to  go  to  the 
rescue,  steamed  up  in  the  midst  of  thd  drowning  men,  and  rescued  most 
of  them  from  the  water.  Capt.  Semmes  was  taken  by  the  Deerhound'a 
boat  from  the  water,  as  he  was  sinking  for  the  last  time.  He  turned  his 
face  to  the  rescuing  party,  and  said  :  "  I  am  Capt.  Semmes — save  me." 
He  was  eagerly  taken  aboard  when  his  rank  was  thus  known,  and,  being 
covered  with  a  tarpaulin,  he  was  carried  to  the  English  yacht,  directly 
under  the  guns  of  the  Kearsarge,  without  attracting  any  attention  from  the 
vessel. 

The  loss  of  the  Alabama,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  thirty ;  and  ou 
the  Kearsargo  not  a  single  life  had  been  lost.  But  there  was  another  in- 
equality of  results  of  nmch  more  curious  interest  The  hull  of  the  Ala 
bama  had  been  fearfully  opened  by  the  enemy's  shot  and  shell,  and  yet  tlie 
Kearsarge,  after  the  contest,  showed  sucli  little  evidence  of  serious  damage» 
that  it  did  not  appear  even  necsessary  for  her  to  come  into  port  to  repair. 
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Hie  secret  came  out  after  the  engagement.  The  Kearsarge  had  a  concealed 
mrmauTj  that  completely  protected  her  from  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  shots 
ieceived  in  or  about  her  hull.  Her  midship  section^  on  both  sides^  was 
thoroughly  iron-coated.  This  had  been  done  with  chain  constructed  for  t&e 
purpose,  placed  perpendicularly  from  the  rail  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
whole  covered  over  by  a  thin  outer  planking,  which  gave  no  indication  of 
the  armour  beneath.  This  planking  had  been  ripped  off  in  every  direc- 
tion by  the  shot  and  shell  of  the  Alabama,  the  chain  broken  and  indented 
in  'many  places,  and  forced  partly  into  the  ship's  side.  She  was  most 
tgfiectually  guarded,  however,  in  this  section  from  penetration  ;  and  in  the 
iMur's  contest  the  Alabama  little  knew  that  she  was  fighting  a  mailed 
memy,  with  scarcely  a  single  chance  in  her  favour. 

In  c6minenting  on  this  discovery,  the  Richmond  Dispatch  referred  to 
a  certain  custom  of  chivalry,  that  when  a  knight  was  discovered  in  con- 
eealed  armour  his  spurs  were  hacked  off  by  the  public  hangman.  The 
Northern  public,  however,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  take  so  fine  a 
motion  ;  and  Capt.  Winslow,  the  North  Carolinian,  who  commanded  the 
fLearsarge,  easily  entitled  his  exploit  among  the  s^isations  of  the  day, 
feached  the  American  coast  to  find  himself  famous,  was  overwhelmed  with 
receptions  and  dinners  in  Boston,  and  had  his  physiognomy  recorded  on 
tk»  first  pages  of  the  New  York  pictorials. 
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A  few  weeks  later  another  naval  exploit  of  the  enemy  was  practically 
|0  terminate  the  privateering  service  of  the  Oonfoderates,  and  to  give  one 
ef  the  most  extraordinary  illustrations  of  the  enemy's  utter  disregard  of 
means  in  obtaining  any  desirable  result  in  the  war.  An  account  of  this 
event  is  properly  preceded  by  an  anecdote  told  in  the  New  York  news- 
papers, of  Admiral  Farragut,  the  naval  hero  of  the  North.  When  the 
Russian  Admiral,  in  1863,  wintered  in  New  York  with  his  fieet,  it  was  an 
occasion  of  receptions  and  banquets,  at  one  of  which  oceuri*ed  the  follow- 
ing conversation  with  Admiral  Farragut.  The  latter  was  complaining 
of  the  American  officer  who  did  not  capture  a  Oonfederate  steamer  in  a 
neutral  port.  ^^  Why,  would  you  have  done  it  f "  asked  the  Russian. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "  But,"  said  the  Russian,  "  your  Gov- 
ernment would  have  broken  yon."  **  Of  course  it  would,"  replied  Ad- 
miral F. ;  "  btU  wauldnH  1  have  had  herT^  The  New  York  journals  re- 
ported this  among  the  heroic  anecdotes  of  their  heroic  men ;  when  it  was 
Simply  the  brutal  expression  of  advantage,  the  disowning  of  all  interna- 
timial  conscience,  the  characteristic  Yankee  bluster  of  might  against  right 
.  This  cnrious  exposition  of  international  law  by  the  Federal  Admiral 
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did  not  liave  to  wait  long  for  a  practical  illustration.  After  the  capture  of 
the  Alabama,  the  enemy  appears  to  have  had  an  iDcreased  desire  for  the 
other  important  Confederate  cruiser,  the  Florida,  carrying  eight  guns.  She 
kad  eluded  the  Kearsarge  at  Brest,  end  since  then  had  ventured  within 
sixty  miles  of  New  York,  ehasing  the  war  steamer  Ericsson,  and  capturing 
the  steamer  Electric  Spark  on  the  route  to  New  Orleans.  She  was  next 
heard  from  at  Teneriffe,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Bay  of  San  Salvador, 
Brazil. 

The  Wachusett,  a  Federal  steamer,,  was  also  in  this  neutral  port ;  and 
her  commander.  Napoleon  CWlins,  eonceived  the  utterly  outrageous  and  das- 
tardly design  of  sinking  the  Confederate  vessel  at  her  anchorage,  or  captur- 
ing her  by  stealing  upon  her  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and  towing  her  out  to 
sea.  The  circumstances  of  the  outrage  were  of  [)eculiar  atrocity.  A  little 
past  midnight  of  6th  October,  the  Wachusett  slipped  her  cables,  and  bore 
down  upon  the  Florida,  when  about  one  half  the  crew  of  the  unsuspecting 
vessel  were  ashore.  The  Florida's  officer  on  deck,  when  he  saw  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Wachusett,  actually  hailed  her  to  avoid  an  accidental  col- 
liaion  as  he  feared ;  little  supposing  that  the  Federal  vessel  was  coming 
down  under  a  full  head  of  steam  with  the  diabolical  design  of  sinking 
a  defenceless  vessel  with  her  crew  asleep  beneath  her  decks.  The  blow, 
however,  was  not  well  delivered,  striking  the  Florida  in  the  stern  and  not 
amidships  as  intended.  As  the  Wachusett  drew  off,  she  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  vessel,  incapable  of  resistance,  and  having  in  a  few  mo- 
ments boarded  her,  attached  a  hawser,  and  moving  at  the  top  of  her  speed. 
towed  the  Florida  rapidly  out  to  sea.  The  outrage  was  not  discovered  by 
the  Brazilian  fleet  until  the  WadiUBCtt  vdth  her  prize  had  got  out  to  sea, 
and  then  some  harmless  shots  were  fired,  which  passed  over  her 
pennant. 

Of  course  Mr.  Seward  had  to  apologize  to  the  Brazilian  Government, 
and  Capt.  Collins  had  to  go  through  certain  forms  of  censure.  But  this 
was  of  no  importance.  The  diplomatic  apology  did  not  prevent  the  Florida 
fiom  being  held  as  a  prize,  and  afterwards  being  '^  accidentally  "  sunk  in 
Hampton  Roads.  And  the  official  affectation  with  Capt.  Collins  did 
not  prevent  the  press  from  lauding  him,  and  the  New  York  Ileraid  from 
saying :  "  Certainly,  no  page  of  history  can  show  a  more  daring  acliievo- 
ment " — another  illustration,  by  the  way,  of  how  the  North  has  measured 
glory  in  the  war  by  the  very  degrees  of  wantonness  and  outrage. 


rfervAAiocr  of  hissoitbi  by  gbn.  price. 

In  the  close  of  this  cliajiter  and  in  the  group  of  events  of  the  war,  in 
1864^  outside  of  the  grand  campaigns  of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  we  may 
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properly  place  here  a  brief  record  of  what  was  the  most  important  of  tLe 
detached  military  operations  of  1S64.  This  was  a  movement  in  the  Trans- 
MissiBsippif  the  invasion  of  Missouri  by  Gen.  Price.  It  appears  to  have 
been  altogether  a  detached  operation,  having  no  relation  to  the  campaignfl 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  with  but  little  effect  on  the  general  issues  of 
the  war.    It  is  therefore  narrated  |n  a  small  space. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  Gen.  Price  entered  Missouri,  crossing 
the  State  line  from  Arkansas,  by  the  way  of  Pocahontas  and  Poplar  Blnfll 
He  had  about  ten  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Gens.  Shelby, 
Marmadukc,  and  Fagan.  From  Poplar  Bluff,  Price  advanced,  by  the 
way  of  Bloomfield,  to  Pilot  Knob,  driving  before  him  the  various  outpost 
garrisons,  and  threatening  Cape  Girardeau.  Pilot  Knob  was  evacuated, 
and  Price  thus  obtained  a  strongly  fortitfed  position,  eighty-six  miles  south 
of  8t  Louis,  the  terminus  of  the  railroad,  and  the  deix)t  for  supply  of  the 
lower  outposts. 

Gen.  Kosecrans,  the  Federal  commander  in  the  Department  of  Mis- 
souri, was  largely  superiour  in  force  to  Price ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  unable  to  concentrate  or  handle  his  troops,  and  the  country  was  sur- 
prised to  find  Gen.  Price  moving  almost  without  molestation  through  the 
large  State  of  Missouri,  doing  incalculable  mischief,  and  kindling  the  hopes 
of  the  Confederates  with  another  campaign  of  wonders  in  this  remote  re- 
gion of  the  war.  From  Pilot  Knob  Gen.  Price  moved  north  to  the  Mid- 
suuri  River,  and  continued  up  that  river  towards  Kansas.  Gen.  Oustis, 
commanding  the  Department  of  Kansas,  immediately  collected  such  forces 
as  he  could  to  repel  the  invasion  ;  while  four  brigades  of  Federal  cavalry, 
numbering  about  eight  thousand  men  and  eight  rifled  guns,  were  operat- 
ing in  Price's  rear.  On  the  23d  October,  Gen.  Price  was  brought  to  bat- 
tle on  the  Big  Blue,  and  defeated.  Gens.  Marmaduke  and  Cabell  being 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  Confederates  losing  nearly  all  of  their  artil- 
lery.,  On  the  following  day.  Price  was  again  attacked,  near  Fort 
ijcott,  and  obliged  hurriedly  to  retreat  into  Kansas.  He  then  turned 
down  to  the  south,  and  crossed  the  Arkansas  River,  above  Fort  Smith, 
into  the  Indian  Teriitory.  He  subsequently  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters in  the  south  of  Arkansas,  his  men  in  worse  plight  than  when  they 
started  from  that  State,  and  the  conclusion  of  his  campaign  an  undoubted 
failure. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  Gen.  Price  had  retreated  from  Missotiri,  not  so  mueh 
under  the  stress  of  the  enemy's  arms  as  from  inhei*ent  faults  in  his  own 
enterprise.  lie  had  declared  that  his  invasion  was  not  a  raid,  that  he  came 
to  possess  Missouri ;  but  the  breadth  of  the  excursion,  its  indefinitenees, 
and  the  failure  to  concentrate  on  important  points,  ruined  him.  While 
his  command  roamed  through  the  Sta'te.  his  men,  bi*onght  to  the  vicinity 
of  their  old  homes,  which  tney  haa  not  seen  for  several  years,  were  ex- 
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posed  to  nnnsaal  temptations  to  deaert ;  and  instead  of  being  reinforced 
bj  recriutSy  his  command  was  diminished  by  desertions  at  eyerj  step  of 
the  march,  and  almost  ran  throngh  his  fingers  before  he  left  the  State. 
With  this  sad  conclusion  of  Gen.  Price's  expedition,  the  last  hope  was 
banished  from  the  Sonthem  mind  of  possessing  Missoari ;  and  the  opera* 
lions  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  maj  be  said  now  to  have  made  their  lost 
figure  of  importance  in  the  war. 
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Wb  have  already  referred  to  the  great  consideration  which  attached  to 
the  Presidential  contest  in  the  North  wliich  was  now  to  take  place;  W6 
have  stated  that  it  gave  a  new  hope  for  tlie  South  in  1864 ;  and  we  have 
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mdicated  that  the  political  campaign  of  thi»  year  was,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Confederate  leaders,  scarcely  less  important  than  the  military.  Indeed,  the 
two  were  indissolubly  connected ;  and  the  calculation  in  Richmond  was 
that  if  military  matters  conid  even  be  held  in  a  negative  condition,  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  Nortli  would  have  the  opportunity  of  appealing 
to  t^e  popular  impatience  of  the  war,  and  bringing  it  to  a  close  on  terms 
acceptable  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Southern  people. 

For  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  political  campaign  it  will  be  well  to 
mtike  a  rapid  reyiew  and  analysis  of  parties  in  the  North,  even  at  the  ridt 
of  some  repetition  to  the  reader. 

Parties  in  the  North  were  divided  by  very  distinct  lines.  There 
were  two  questions  upon  which  the  division  took  place.  One  of  these 
referred  to  tlie  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  as  opposed  to  military  neces^ 
sity — real  or  pretended.  The  other  had  reference  to  the  relative  powers 
of  the  Union  and  the  States.  On  both  these  questions  the  party  in  power 
held  loose  and  careless  opinions,  employing  force  wherever  it  would  avail 
for  military  or  partisan  advantage.  The. opposition  contended  for  a  strict 
observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
States.     This  was  the  general  distinction. 

But  widely  as  the  theories  of  these  two  partics^  separated  them  on 
questions  touching  the  sanctity  and  scope  of  the  Constitution,  there  was 
still  a  margin  of  difference  left  between  the  views  of  the  Northern  Demo- 
crattc  party  and  the  Southern  doctrines  upon  which  the  right  of  Secession 
was  founded.  •  The  difference,  however,  concerned  only  the  last  alternative 
of  Secession.  According  to  the  Northern  view,  the  "Onion  was  inviolable 
and  perpetual,  and  all  grievances  must  be  redressed  within  the  Union  by 
remedies  which  respected  its  int^rity.  According  to  the  Southern  view, 
Seeession  was  a  rightful  remedy  for  evils  otherwise  incurable,  sanctioned 
by  the  precedent  and  precepts  of  the  men  of  1776. 

This  latter  doctrine  had  so  limited  a  support  at  the  North,  however, 
that  it  was  totally  unknown  in  the  controversies  of  parties.  There,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  assumed  that  the  Union  was  permanent  and  inviolable — differ- 
ences of  opinion  turning  upon  the  powers  of  the  Union  ;  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government ;  the  rightfulness  of  extra-constitutional  measures  in 
time  of  war ;  and  the  expediency,  and  most  judicious  means  of  coercion. 

The  party  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration — most  properly 
designated  as  the  Constitutional  party — was  composed  chiefly  of  Demo- 
crats, but  largely  interspaced  with  Whigs  of  the  stamp  of  Wm.  B.  Reed 
of  Philadelphia,  Robert  C.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  Reverdy  Johnson 
of  Maryland,  Wm.  B.  Crittenden,  and  the  like.  In  partisan  parxance  thqr 
wore  called  "Copperheads,''  and  they  were  reinforced  in  the  debates, 
though  generally  opposed  in  the  votes,  by  a  class  of  men  who  had  splii 
away  from  the  Democratic  party,  called  "  War  Democrats." 
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It  would  be  diiBcult  to  state  in  precise  terms  the  political  doctrines 
confessedly  held  by  the  Black  Republican  party.  After  a  patient  effort 
wo  have  desisted  from  the  attempt.  The  more  responsible  avowals  ana 
professions  of  its  leaders  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  fanatical  utter- 
ances of  its  less  conspicuous  and  more  active  representatives.  Its  policy  as 
well  as  its  professions  were  shaped  to  suit  the  hour ;  and  changed  with 
evey  varying  phase  of  the  war.  The  party  was  conservative  and  apolo* 
getic  in  moments  of  distrust  and  apprehension ;  but  always  ready  to  over- 
step the  limitations  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  burst  through  the  restraints 
of  law,  in  seasons  of  confidence  and  success.  It  was  as  unfaithful  to  its 
own  promulgated  schedules  of  faith,  and  programmes  of  policy,  as  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  It  alike  disregarded  its  oaths  of  fidelity  to  tlie  Constitu- 
tion and  pledges  of  adherence  to  specific  lines  of  policy.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  quite  useless  to  quote  from  its  several  creeds  and  platforms,  to 
ascertain  its  principles  as  a  party ;  for  it  would  be  folly  to  judge  of  its  ' 
character  by  its  professions. 

In  sketching  the  career  of  one  of  the  parties  of  the  North,  we  neces- 
sarily present  a  history  of  that  which  constantly  opposed  it.  The  imme- 
diate subjectiof  our  review  will,  therefore,  be  the  Black  Republican  party ; 
which  had  absolute  control  of  the  war  throughout,  and  which,  in  claim- 
ing the  credit  of  its  results,  assumes  the  responsibility  of  its  transactions. 

As  composed  at  the  time  of  the  ele(j);ion  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  this  party  was 
not  precisely  the  same  as  it  had  been  during  the  first  yeara  of  its  career. 
It  was  a  party  built  up,  as  we  have  seen,  through  many  years  of  effort, 
upon  the  agitation  against  slavery.  In  the  beginning  it  was  despised  alike 
for  its  weakness  in  numbers  and  for  its  fanaticism.  It  received  its  ideas 
from  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  England,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  was 
fostered  during  its  early  career  by  pecuniary  subsidies  from  that  same 
organization.  Ailcr  a  few  years,  it  began  to  acquire  importance  in  the 
political  contests  of  the  country,  as  holding  a  balance  of  votes  capable  of 
turning  the  scales  in  several  of  the  Northern  States,  whore  the  great  par- 
ties were  nearly  equipoised.  Although  it  finally  absorbed  the  great  mass 
of  the  Northern  Whig  party,  it  was  cdiaracteriEed  in  terms  of  severe  repro- 
bation by  both  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster.  The  latter  said,  with 
prophetic  truth  :  *'  If  these  fanatics  and  Abolitionists  get  power  into  their 
hands,  they  will  override  the  Constitution,  set  the  Supreme  ConH  at  de»' 
fiance,  change  and  make  laws  to  suit  themselves.  Finally,  they  will  bank- 
rupt the  country,  and  deluge  it  with  blood." 

Mr.  Clay,  in  describing  its  purposes,  said  of  it,  in  words  well  nigh  veri- 
fied already :  ^^  The  ultras  go  for  abolition  and  amalgamation,  and  thdr 
object  is  to  unite  in  mamage  the  laboring  white  man  and  the  blaek 
woman,  and  to  reduce  the  white  laboring  man  to  tlie  despised  and  do- 
graded  condition  of  the  black  man." 
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Tlie  proclaimed  pui-pose  of  the  war  of  the  Black  Republican  jarty 
Dpon  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  organization  which  tliey  proposed  of  the 
Union,  was  tlie  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  securing  of  equal  rights  bo> 
fore  the  law  to  the  African  race.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  party 
should  meditate  and  plan  a  revolution  of  the  Qovemment  and  a  radical 
rovisal  of  the  Constitution  for  such  a  purpose,  without  desiring  to  elevate 
the  negro  to  a  platfoinn  of  social  as  well  as  political  equality  with  the 
white  man.  Nor  is  proof  wanting  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Clay's  grave  impu- 
tation in  this  regard.  The  organs  of  the  party  have  not  been  very  reticent 
or  secretive  on  this  subject.  From  a  vast  multitude  of  similar  utterances 
we  quote  a  few.  The  New  York  Tribune  often  iterates  the  assertion  that 
"  if  a  white  man  pleases  to  marry  a  black  woman,  the  mere  fact  that  she  is 
black  gives  no  one  a  right  to  prevent  or  set  aside  such  a  marriage."  The 
New  York  Independent  is  fond  of  a  theory,  that  the  German,  Irish,  negro, 
and  other  races  have  come  to  America,  not  for  the  purpose,  each,  of  propa- 
gating its  distinct  s})ecies,  ^^  but  each  to  join  itself  to  each,  till  all  together 
shall  be  built  up  into  the  monumental  nation  of  the  earth  ;  "  ^^  the  negro 
of  the  South  growing  paler  with  every  generation,  till  at  last  he  com- 
pletely hides  his  face  under  the  snow."  Enamoured  with. the  character  of 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  it  says  to  those  who  cherish  the  prejudice  of  colour 
and  caste,  that  ^^  they  must  cease  to  call  unclean  those  whom  God  has 
cleansed,  that  they  must  acknowledge  genius  whatever  be  the  colour  of 
the  skin  that  enwraps  it ;  and  that  they  must  prepare  themselves  to  wel- . 
come  to  the  leadership  of  our  armies  and  our  senate,  as  Southern  substi- 
tutes for  Jeff  Davis  and  his  drunken  Comns-like  cre>9r,  that  have  so  long 
bewitched  and  despoiled  us,  black  Toussaints,  who,  by  their  superiour 
talents  and  principles,  shall  receive  the  grateful  homage  of  an  a])preciative 
and  admiring  nation."  Gen.  Banks  said,  when  in  the  Uouse  of  Bepre- 
sentatives,  that  ^^  in  regard  to  whether  the  white  or  black  race  was  su- 
periour, he  proposed  to  wait  till  time  should  develop  whether  the  white 
i*ace  should  absorb  the  black,  or  the  black  the  white."  Wendell  Pliillips,  • 
the  ablest  and  the  boldest  of  them  all,  said,  in  1863  :  '^  Bemeniber  this, 
the  youngest  of  you,  that  on  the  4th'day  of  July,  1868,  you  heard  a  mau 
say,  that  in  the  light  of  all  history,  in  virtue  of  every  page  he  ever  read,  he 
was  an  amalgamationist  to  the  utmost  extent.  I  have  no  hope  for  the 
fhtnre,  as  this  country  has  no  past,  but  in  that  sublime  mingling  of  races, 
which  is  Gkwl's  own  method  of  civilizing  and  elevating  the  world.  God, 
by  the  events  of  His  providence,  is  crushing  out  the  hatred  of  race  that 
has  crippled  this  country  until  to-day."  Theodore  Tilton  also  said,  thai, 
**  the  history  of  the  worid's  civilization  is  written  in  one  word — which 
many  are  afraid  to  speak,  and  many  more  afraid  to  hear — and  that  is, 
amalgamation." 

These  citations  are  abundant  to  show  the  animus  and  purposes  of  the 
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men  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Republican  party,  wko  have  alvajB  brought 
their  colleagues,  when  necessary,  up  to  their  own  standard  and  position. 
It  is  not  pretended,  however,  to  deny  that  theso  were  milder  phases  of 
opinion  in  the  Republican  party.  There  were  those  who  aimed  only  at 
the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  on  the  idea  expressed  years  before  by  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, and  reiterated  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  an  irrepressible  conflict  existed  in 
the  Union  between  slave  society  and  free  society,  which  could  only  be 
allayed  by  making  the  Union  all  slave  or  all  free.  There  were  very  few, 
if  any,  who  were  not  determined  to  use  the  war  as  an  instrument  of  aboli* 
tton,  and  to  prosecute  it,  not  merely  for  restoring  the  authority  of  the 
Union,  but  also  for  securing  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  South.  lHo 
SQch  purpose  was  responsibly  avowed  in  the  beginning ;  but  it  was  fully 
developed  by  the  summer  of  1864,  when  it  became,  as  we  shall  see,  very 
soon  a  leading  issue  between  the  Lincoln  «id  M^Olellan  parties. 

Such  were  the  antecedents,  character,  and  composition  of  the  party 
which  had  succeeded  in  the  Fresidentid  election  of  1860.  The  shock 
which  the  announcement  of  the  result  gave  to  the  country  was  very  great ; 
but  it  was  not  greater  than  that  which  was  felt  by  the  successful  party  itselC 
Composed  of  extreme  fanatical  elements,  and  brought  for  the  first  time 
fiM^  to  face  with  the  serious  and  grave  responsibilities  of  office,  under  that 
Union  to  which  so  many  of  them  had  avowed  a  bitter  hostility,  and  under 
that  Cionstitution  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  swear  support,  and  which 
they  designed  to  subvert,  they  at  once  b^an  to  realize  the  serious  diiB« 
culty  of  their  position.  That  which  most  added  to  their  embarrassm^iti 
however,  was  the  fact  that  they  had  eari-ied  the  election  by  only  a  plural- 
ity vote.  They  had  received  no  support  in  one  half  of  the  Union ;  and 
in  the  other  half,  they  had  triumphed  by  only  a  majority  of  suffrages. 
They  oould  not  command  a  majority  in  either  House  of  Congress ;  and 
they  felt  that  if  the  election  conld  be  held  over  again,  the  classes  which 
were  esteemed  to  embrace  the  intelligence,  worth,  and  patriotism  of  the 
country,  would  rally  together,  make  common  cause  against  them,  and  de- 
foat  their  accesfflon  to  power. 

Thus  circumstanced,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Republican  parly,  as  a 
party,  that  the  secession  movement  should  go  on,  and  that  the  threatened 
dissolution  of  the  Union  should  be  consummated.  We  have  already  seen 
signs  of  their  policy  secretly  to  exasperate  the  feelings  and  confirm  the 
purposes  of  the  South ;  and,  with  professions  of  conservatism  and  devotion 
to  the  Union,  to  secure  to  themselves  in  administering  the  Ooveranient 
^the  support  of  the  classes  who  had  opposed  them  at  the  North. 

We  might  make  here  a  large  accumulation  of  proofs  of  the  fact  that 
the  Black  Republican  party,  on  its  accession  to  power,  wanted  dissolntieD 
and  wanted  war ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  now  denied.  It  is  a  bis* 
torical  truth.    It  is  a  historical  conviction,  confirmed  alike  by  the  action 
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Ae  int^'eits,  and  the  avowals  of  4iie  party.    It  is  indeed  a  fact  which  thqr 
havo  taken  no  pains  to  ooneeal. 

Although  this  partj,  after  securifig  unrestrained  command  of  the  power 
and  patronage  of  Qovernment,  shaped  its  policy  at  will  thronghont  the 
war,  and  prosecuted  their  measures  with  haughty  and  arrogant  indiffef^ 
enoe  to  the  protests  and  resistance  of  the  opposition,  yet  they  had  com« 
into  posesssion  of  office  with  alarm  and  humility.  Not  only  were  they  in 
a  minority  of  numbers,  but  they  felt  that  they  were  hostile  to  the  Constitu- 
tioB  to  which  they  were  about  to  swear  fidelity,  and  to  the  principles  on 
which  it  had  been  administered  from  its  foundation.  They  felt  couscioui 
that  their  success  in  the  election  had  given  a  shock  to  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  that  both  their  capacity  for  administering  the  Govern* 

,ment  in  the  spirit  of  its  institutions,  and  dieir  fidelity  to  the  -Union  and  to 
the  oiganic  law  were  greatly,  and  with  reason,  distrusted.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
personal  conduct  in  the  emergency  betrayed  these  instincts  of  unworthi- 
nees*  His  speeches  during  the  progress  from  Springfield  to  Washington 
were  a  continual  apology  for  his  party  and  for  his  election  ;  and  his  well- 
remembered  inaugaral  address  was  an  appeal  to  the  country  against  being 
judged  by  the  avowals,  and  proclaimed  tenets  of  the  party  which  had 
eleeted  him.  It  may  be  said  that  by  the  moderate  declarations  of  the 
Republican  party  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  the  suspicions  of  the  conserva- 

•tive  classes  of  the  North  wwe  allayed,  and  the  opposition  party  completely 
disarmed.  Care  had  been  taken  to  withhold  these  pacific  utterances  until 
fjoo  late  for  them  to  reclaim  the  South.  The  North  placed  entire  faith  in 
them ;  the  South  placed  none  at  all.  They  failed  to  save  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee ;  and  it  required  the  most  enei^etic  employment 
of  force,  threat,  and  cajolery,  even  to  retain  Maryland  and  Kentucky.  To 
reclaim  the  South,  however,  was  not  the  object.  The  aim  was  to  yoke 
the  whole  North  into  support  of  the  measures  which  were  meditated,  and 
which  it  was  intended  gradually  to  develop.  The  scheme  completely  suc- 
ceeded. The  Constitutional  peace  party  were  silenced  everywhere.  The 
war  feeling  grew  with  astonishing  rapidity.  It  carried  away  many  of  the 
more  prominent  men  of  the  opposition.  But  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  froni 
the  reduction  of  Sumter  down  to  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  a  Con- 
stitutional party  in  the  North,  which,  although  unable  to  do  more  than  to 
make  continual  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  ruling  party,  yet  did  . 
make  this  protest  with  ability,  manliness,  consistency,  and  dignity.  The 
diflici^lty  was,  it  had  not  power  during  the  war  to  put  any  check  upon  its 
career. 

Those  who  nave  studied  the  characteristics  and  idiosyncracies  of  the 
Northern  people,  and  have  observed  their  fondness  for  an  afiected  enthu- 
siasm, and  their  proneness  to  give  way  tc  gregarious  impulses,  however' 
absurd  and  i-eprehensible,  were  not  surpriu'd  at  the  alacrity  with  which 
86 
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the  masses  of  even  moderate  men  rushed  into  the  war  movement,  at  the 
piping  of  the  war  partj,  and  at  the  appeal  of  the  drum  and  fife.  So  soon 
as  individuals  found  the  throng  tending  that  way,  they  rushed  enthusiast!* 
cally  into  what  seemed  the  popular  current ;  and  the  very  men  who  but 
yesterday  were  loud  in  condemnation  of  the  aggressive  and  incendiary 
ptirposes  of  the  Republicans,  to-day  made  amends  for  their  tardy  Unionism, 
by  a  precipitate  enlistment  in  the  ranks  of  the  Administration. 

It  is  the  first  step  which  costs.  The  peace  party  was  a  peace  party  uo 
longer.  '  A  few  consistent  men  remained,  but  the  party  disappeared  for  a 
period.  C!onservatism  underwent  almost  a  total  eclipse.  Opposed  to  war  ; 
averse  to  the  principle  of  coercion ;  believing  in  the  snperiour  efficacy  of 
pacific  over  belligerent  measures  for  restoring  the  Union  ;  regretting  every 
blow  that  was  struck  and  every  drop  of  blood  that  was  shed  in  the  contest, 
the  party  of  the  Constitution,  of  fraternal  Union,  of  law,  of  order,  and  of 
peace,  found  itself  compelled,  first  in  one  step,  then  in  another,  then  in  all, 
to  support  the  war,  to  vote  men  and  means  for  its  vigorous  prosecution,  for 
sixty  days,  for  ninety  days,  for  the  first  campaign,  and  then,  on  and  on,  to 
'  a  successful  conclusion.  They  thought  to  bide  their  time,  and  to  employ 
every  opportunity  that  should  offer  in  the  interests  of  peace ;  but  the  op- 
portunity never  came ;  the  fury  of  the  war-storm,  increasing  as  it  pro- 
gressed, and  engulfing  and  carrying  away  everything  in  its  course,  swept 
down  all  who  talked  of  peace.  The  vast  patronage  brought  to  the  Admin- f' 
istration  made  it  onmipotent,  and  enabled  it  to  appeal  with  effect  to  the 
passions  alike  of  the  avaricious,  the  ambitious,  the  adventurous  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  As  the  costliness  of  the  war  increased,  and  the 
number  of  offices  and  the  profitableness  of  contracts  augmented,  so  its 
power  in  the  country  grew  and  waxed  more  and  more  irresistible. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  judge  the  peace  party  of  the  North  too  harshly. 
The  arguments  which  led  them  to  sanction  and  sustain  the  first  measures 
of  the  Administration  were  such  as  could  not  well  be  resisted  by  a  party 
believing  in  the  inviolability  of  the  Union,  and  the  duty  of  suppressing 
all  attempt  at  disruption.  They  were  beguiled  into  the  first  belligerent 
measures  by  the  conservative  tone  and  pledges  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Seward ;  and  they  were,  moreover,  deceived  into  the  belief  that  prompt 
and  vigorous  steps  were  the  surest  means  of  preventing  a  protracted,  ex- 
pensive, and  bloody  war.  It  was  these  first  steps,  taken  under  a  sense  of 
duty  to  the  Union,  taken,  as  they  thought,  really  in  the  interests  of  peaoe, 
that  involved  them  inextricably  in  the  war.  They  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered that  all  negotiation  ends  with  the  first  blow  and  the  flow  of  blood  ; 
that,  then,  it  is  a  question  of  force,  and  no  longer  one  of  right  and  reason ; 
that  war  is  like  that  cave  of  bones  and  carcases  in  mythology  into  which 
led  many  tracks,  but  out  of  it,  none. 

Much  of  the  apparent  unanimity  which  prevailed  in  favour  of  the  war 
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was  the  result  of  terronr.  The  people  of  the  North  seem  to  have  a  pecu* 
h*ar  dread  of  public  opinion.  The  great  majority  will  not  only  Burrendei 
their  own  convictionB  to  what  happens  to  be  the  popular  caprice,  but  they 
will  join  the  populace  in  persecuting  those  who  entertain  their  own  pre- 
vious convictions.  It  was  so  in  the  crisis  under  consideration.  But  very 
effective  measures  were  taken  by  the  Government  in  aid  of  this  spontane* 
oas  instinct  of  terrour.  They  revived  the  system  of  espionage  and  ari*e8t8 
which  had  been  employed  in  France  by  Robespierre  and  Fouch6.  At 
first,  it  was  pretended  that  the  arrested  persons  held  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Southern  authorities  ;  but  soon  all  disguise  and  hypocrisy  were 
thrown  off,  and  arrests  were  made  on  charges,  even  suspicion,  of  mere  dis- 
loyalty. It  was  held  that  the  safeguards  which  the  Constitution  threw 
around  citizens,  protecting  them  "  in  their  pereons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures ;  "  guarantying  them  a 
speedy  trial  in  open  court  of  law,  and  giving  them  by  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  the  right  to  know  at  once  the  charge  against  them,  and  to  have  the 
validity  of  that  charge  examined  by  a  judge  having  power  to  discharge ; — 
it  was  held  that  these  provisions  were  put  in  abeyance  by  the  state  of  war, 
and  that  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  was  not  to  be  considered  when  the  na- 
tion's life  was  at  stake. 

At  the  South,  where  great  armies  were  penetrating  and  bcleaguerin/' 
the  country,  where  public  and  domestic  danger  were  everywhere  and  K\ 
all  hours  present,  and  where  disaffection  could  at  any  moment  bring  fear- 
ful calamity  lipon  the  conmiunity,  these  arrests  by  order  of  Government 
were  rare.  It  was  a  constant  complaint  of  Generals  in  the  field,  and  ot 
civil  officers  in  the  municipal  service,  that  when  dangerous  persons  guilty 
of  overt  acts  of  treason  to  the  Confederacy,  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Rich- 
mond, they  were,  as  a  general  rule,  released  on  the  most  unsatisfactory 
explanations,  and  let  loose  again  upon  the  country.  Much  has  been  said 
of  the  sufferings,  humiliations,  and  spoliations  inflicted  upon  '*  Union  "  men 
in  the  South  ;  and  infinite,  ingenious,  and  unblushing  falsehoods  have  been 
published  on  the  subject ;  but  when  the  period  arrives  for  a  dispassionate 
examination  of  real  facts,  the  reader  of  the  histoiy  will  be  amazed  at  the 
moderation  which  was  observed  by  the  Southern  people,  more  especially 
by  the  Confederate  Government,  towards  a  class  of  persons  capable  of  so 
much  mischief  in  a  society  threatened  by  imminent  and  fearful  peril  from 
within  and  without. 

But  at  the  North,  there  was  no  necessity  for  arbitrary  arrests.  The 
country  was  not  invaded.  The  war  was  at  a  distance ;  and  was  offeni^ive, 
not  defensive.  Except  in  portions  of  the  Border  States,  the  public  sentiment 
was  unanimous  as  against  the  South ;  opinions  only  differing  as  to  the 
best  means  of  reducing  the  distant  "  rebellion."  Yet  a  system  of  terrour 
was  established,  which  could  only  have  been  warrantable  at  the  South, 
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and  was  held  to  be  nnnecessarj  even  there.  No  shade  w  of  excuse  existed 
«  for  considering  the  North  or  anj  State  of  the  North  as  disloyal ;  on  the 
contrary,  Democrats  and  Republicans  poured  out  their  money  by  millions, 
and  sent  their  young  men  by.  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  support  of  the 
flag.  Yet  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  war,  a  system  of  arbitrary  and  despotic 
seizure  and  imprisonment  was  inaugurated,  which  continued  even  after  the 
surrenders  of  Lee  and  Johnston.  The  number  of  arbitrary  arrests  that 
were  made  in  the  whole  period  of  the  war  is  variously  estimated  at  firom 
ten  to  thirty  thousand.  The  great  mass  of  arrested  persons  never  had  a 
trial,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  chaises,  if  any  at  all,  on  which  they  were 
imprisoned.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  not  only  was  the  writ  of  habe- 
as ooTpu%  refused,  but  applications  to  be  examined  by  officers  selected  by 
the  Oovemment  itself  were  refttsed.  Prisoners,  suddenly  arrested  and 
dragged  to  prison,  without  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  fjEtn^ilies  or 
arranging  for  the  continuance  of  their  business,  after  long  incarcerations, 
were  not  only  denied  an  examination  of  their  cases,  but  they  were  offi- 
dally  informed  that  the  employment  of  counsel  was  distasteful  to  the 
Government,  and  would  prejudice  their  applications  for  trial  and  release. 
Though  arrestawere  made  at  the  su^estion  of  anonymous  letters,  yet 
letters  from  the  persons  imprisoned  applying  for  release  or  for  trial  were 
left  unopened,  and  often  returned  in  that  condition  to  their  authors. 
Finally-,  it  was  determined,'  that  not  only  should  the  ground  of  arrest  be 
withheld  from  the  imprisoned,  but  the  fact  qli  arrest  be  withheld  from  the 
public ;  detective  officers  being  prohibited  firom  reporting  the  cases  of 
arrest  to  the  press,  or  permitting  an  inspection  of  their  books.  Of  course 
under  this  system,  the  number  of  denunciations  against  suspected  persons 
became  burdensome  to  the  Central  Government ;  and  such  paragraphs  as 
the  following  began  to  appear  in  the  official  newspapers : 

^  Eight  hundred  names  are  now  entered  on  the  books  of  the  secret  police  in  UTew 
York  city,  of  persons  sospeoted  of  treason,  and  manj  arrests  will  be  made."— i\r.  Y. 
Tribune,  Sept.  6,  1861. 

*^  A  large  number  of  arrests  are  d^lj  made  at  the  North,  the  number  averaji^ng  ten  or 
twelve  a  day.  These  are  made  generally  on  complaints  lodged  with  the  departments  at 
V^ashington.  The  Government  is  somewhat  annoyed  and  astonished  that  petty  cases  of 
treason  should  be  sent  there  for  oonsideratitm.  Any  military  commander  can  commit  for 
treasonable  acts,  and  the  local  officers  should  promptly  act  themselyes.** — Mdr^jfinnd 
Oouranty  Sept.  6,  1864. 

The  arrests  soon  became  very  flagrant  in  their  manner  and  character. 

t  Clergymen  were  seized  while  at  prayer  at  the  altar  on  the  sabbath-daj* 

Judges  were  seized  for  judicial  opinions  rendered  on  the  bench.    Ladiea 

were  seized  and  imprisoned,  subjected  to  nameless  insults,  forbidden  the 

visits  of  friends,  hurried  from  prison  to  prison,  and  indecently  treated  by 
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officers.  Monrnera  were  eeizcd  at  ftinerals,  while  burying  their  dead 
Young  children  were  arreBted  and  imprisoned  for  months,  in  some  easei 
for  years.  Tlie  victims  of  these  proceedings  were  in  many  instance^ 
driven  to  lunacy  and  to  suicide,  some  of  them  dying  under  tlieir  severe 
asi^e.  The  detective  system  took  the  feature  of  eavee-dropping,  and 
domestic  servants  were  enlisted  in  the  pay  of  Qovemment.  Arrests  were 
often  maile  on  the  most  frivolous  and  contemptible  pretences.  A  father, 
hearing  that  his  son  wto  shot  instantly  dead  in  battle,  exclaimed,  ^^  That  is 
good,"  meaning  to  express  his  relief  at  the  thought  that  he  had  escaped 
the  agonies  of  a  lingering,  painful  death ;  he  was  arrested  for  the  ^^  dis- 
loyal "  expression,  hurried  precipitately  to  Camp  Chase,  and  imprisoned 
ibr  two  months  before  the  privilege  of  explanation  was  accorded  him. 
Two  ladies  of  undoubted  loyalty  were  arrested  in  a  carriage  in  the  streets, 
for  raising  their  handkerchiefs,  and  passing  them  several  times  over  their 
mouths.  They  were  suspected  of  making  signs  to  prisoners ;  whereas  they 
had  been  eating  an  orange.  Tlie  system  of  terrour  was  employed  not  only 
in  the  Border  States,  but  was  put  in  practice  everywhere.  In  far  ish 
teriour  towns,  where  the  idea  of  danger  from  the  rebels  was  supremely 
ridiculous,  it  was  as  active  as  in  Washington  city  or  New  Orleans.  A 
single  dei^raan  in  Central  New  York,  wrote  thirty  letters  in  two  months, 
sending  lists  of  his  neighbours  whose  arrest  he  demanded.  An  order  was 
issued  by  the  President  to  all  policemen  in  the  country,  commanding  their 
services  in  these  seizures.  State  machinery  was  thus  brought  to  the  help 
of  this  nefarious  business.  The  system  was  vigorously  employed  for  parti- 
san purposes.  ^'  Democrat "  was  held  to  be  synonymous  with  ^^  traitor," 
and  being  a  *^  Democrat "  was  often  the  only  ground  tor  arrest 

We  make  this  recital  to  show  how  impossible  it  was,  for  a  while,  to 
maintain  an  opposition  party  at  the  North.  The  power  of  a  Government, 
wielding  a  patronage  of  many  hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and 
supported  by  an  army  of  more  than  a  million  of  soldiers,  half  of  them  kept 
habitually  in  the  North,  and  allowed  to  resolve  themselvea  into  a  mob  on 
the  slightest  pretence,  was  too  great  to  be  opposed  by  reason  and  argu- 
ment, when  brought  to  bear  without  scruple  and  with  despotic  ferocaty 
upon  a  helpless  and  paralyzed  opposition.  Passive  submission  to  despotic 
rule,  being  a  necessity,  became  a  temporary  duty.  We  have  no  heart  nor 
right  to  censure  those  who  remained  consistent  though  often  silent  oppo- 
nente  of  the  Administration,  during  such  a  period  of  force  and  terrourism. 
But  there  was  a  class  of  original  conservatives,  who  did  not  remain  pas- 
sive ;  who  went  over  heart  and  hand  and  soul  to  the  Bepublican  party 
l«d  who  vied  with  the  minions  of  power  in  intemperance  of  speech  aD< 
violence  of  action.  Tlie  principal  authors  of  the  enormities  that  wer 
perpetrated  will  receive  the  due  sentence  of  history ;  but  what  will  be  th«i 
ignominy  that  will  attach  to  the  names  of  men,  w1k>,  in  the  character  of 
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^^  War  DemocratSy*'  deserted  their  political  aBsociations,  apostatized  from 
the  principles  which  they  had  all  their  lives  upheld  ;  espoused  the  arbi« 
trary  doctrines,  seconded  the  despotic  practices,  imbibed  the  tracnlent  ani« 
mosities  of  the  ascendant  party  ;  and  prosecuted  the  war  in  the  vindictive 
spirit  and  for  the  revolutionary  purposes  avowed  by  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution  1 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Government  and  its  miniona, 
there  was  never  a  day  during  the  war  in  which  the  conservative  party 
failed  to  present  a  small  phalanx  in  Congress  to  make  opposition  to  the  poli- 
cy of  the  Government,  and  to  raise  a  continual  protest  against  its  uncon- 
stitutional proceedings.  Did  space  suffice,  it  would  be  interesting  to  re- 
capitulate here  the  several  votes  which  this  small  party  gave  upon  succes- 
sive measures  considered  by  Congress.  A  very  few  instances  must  serve 
to  illustrate  their  courage  and  fidelity  to  the  Constitution. 

Against  the  Confiscation  Bill,  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Rcpresentatiyea 
was  42  ;  in  the  Senate,  13.  Against  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of 
pei'sons  engaging  in  the  rebellion,  the  vote  in  the  House  was  66 ;  in  the 
Senate,  11.  Against  striking  out  from  the  Confiscation  Act  the  clause 
limiting  the  forfeiture  to  the  offender's  natural  life,  the  vote  in  the  House 
was  76  ;  in  the  Senate,  13.  The  vote  in  the  House  against  the  resolution 
declaring  that  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate  with  any  States  in 
gradually  abolishing  slavery,  was  36 ;  in  the  Senate  it  was  10.  Against 
the  scheme  of  compensated  emancipation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
vote  in  the  Senate  was  19,  in  the  House  39.  Against  the  proposition  of 
enquiry  into  the  practicability  of  inaugurating  a  scheme  of  compensated 
emancipation  in  the  Border  States,  die  vote  in  the  House  was  52.  Against 
the  bill  repealing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  the  vote  in  the  House  was  62  ; 
in  the  Senate,  12.  Against  the  bill  authorizing  a  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  the  vote  (March  3, 1863)  was  45,  in  the  House ;  in  the 
Senate  it  would  have  been  13,  but  failed  by  accident  to  be  taken  by  roll- 
call.  This  bill  also  indemnified  the  President  and  other  officers  of  Govern- 
ment for  arrests  and  seizures,  not  only  in  respect  to  subsequent  but  pre- 
vious acts.  An  eloquent  protest  against  the  bill  was  signed  by  thirty-six 
members,  who  moved  ineffectually  to  have  it  placed  on  the  journal.  The 
Government  frequently  suppressed  newspapers;  and  the  Postmaster- 
Gheneral  forbade  the  transmission  of  journals  characterized  as  disloyal 
through  the  mails.  An  effort  to  bring  this  subject  before  Congress  was 
resisted  by  a  majority  of  the  House ;  the  vote  in  favour  of  considering 
some  action  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  was  64.  Against  the 
resolution  in  favour  of  submitting  the  Amendments  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States,  the  final  vote  in  the  House  (January  3, 1865), 
was  56  ;  in  the  Senate,  6.  Against  the  bill  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
limit  the  action  of  the  President  in  the  readinission  of  insurgent  States, 
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overrnn  and  subdned  by  the  Federal  power,  and  to  enbject  these  StateR  lie 
extra  Constitutional  conditions  before  readmission  into  the  Union,  the  vote 
in  the  House  was  66  ;  in  the  Senate^  14. 

Those  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  how  a  small  Constitutional  partj 
in  the  North  held  to  their  principles  tlirougliout  the  dark  period  of  U8ur> 
patioii  and  despotism.  As  the  conservative  party  became  less  awed  by 
*X3rrounsm,  they  became  less  restrained  in  speech  and  action.  In  the 
progress  of  time,  divisions  began  to  arise  in  the  Black  Bepublican  party^ 
and  protests  to  proceed  from  Black  Republican  politicians.  Democrats, 
who,  absorbed  in  military  operations  in  the  distant  fields  of  campaign,  had 
for  some  time  given  no  attention  to  internal  and  domestic  concerns,  having 
the  indisputable  right  of  soldiers  to  speak  their  sentiments,  began  to  give 
expression  to  the  disgust  and  alarm  which  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
Administration  had  naturally  excited.  Thus  the  opposition  grew  formi- 
dable as  the  term  of  Mr.  Lincoln  drew  towards  a  close ;  and  parties  for  and 
against  the  Administration  began  to  be  organized,  and  issues  of  principle  i» 
be  evolved  and  defined,  for  the  approaching  Presidential  canvass. 

The  party  issues  for  1864  tamed  in  a  measure  upon  tlie  conditions  of 
reconstruction ;  and  three  sets  of  opinion  on  this  subject  were  developed 
in  the  course  of  the  canvass.  The  Constitutional  party  held  to  the  ground 
that  the  sole  rightful  object  of  the  war  had  been  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion ;  and  that,  so  soon  as  the  power  of  the  rebel  authorities  in  any 
State  was  crushed,  the  State  was  by  that  fact  already  restored  to  the 
Union,  from  which  it  had  never  been  legally  separated ;  and  nothing  re- 
mained to  be  done  but  the  restoration  of  the  lawful  State  Government. 
This  position  was  afterwards  compendiously  expressed  by  their  candidate, 
Gen.  McClellan,  in  the  declaration  :  ^^  The  Union  is  the  sole  condition  of 
peace — we  ask  no  more," 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  the  Administration  or  Government  party 
went  into  the  canvass  on  the  issue  of  simple  coercion  ;  proposing  indeed  to 
bring  the  insurgent  States  into  the  Union  divested  of  slavery  ;  but  divested 
by  the  expedient  of  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  But  the  pressure 
of  the  contest  forced  them  into  the  necessity  of  adding  to  their  platform  a 
requirement,  upon  States  returning  to  the  Union,  that  they  should  them* 
selves  abolish  slavery  as  a  condition  precedent  to  readmission.  They  were, 
in  other  words,  forced  to  abandon  a  Constitutional  measure,  and  to  sub- 
Btitute  an  e^tra-constitutional  one  in  its  stead. 

The  programme  of  the  radical  branch  of  the  Black  Republican  party 
had  been  developed,  some  short  time  before,  in  the  bill  which  passed  Con- 
gress on  the  3d  of  July,  1864,  but  which  tlie  President  failed  to  sign, 
prescribing  these  three  conditions  as  necessary  preliminltries  to  the  restora- 
tion of  a  seceded  State  to  the  Union :  to  wit,  the  disfranchisement  by  the 
States  of  tlie  guilty  leaders  of  the  rebellion  as  to  State  officers ;  the  aboli* 
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Ipon  of  slaveiy  hj  the  act  of  the  retaming  States  themBelTes ;  and  tkff 
npudiation  of  the  rebel  debt,  also  by  the  aot  of  theee  States. 

Another  feature  of  this  radical  programme,  bat  which  had  failed  to  be 
ineorporated  into  the  bill  just  mentioned,  was,  that  no  aeoeded  State  should 
vote  in  the  Electoral  College,  nor  be  admitted  to  representation  in  06n- 
gress,  until  after  proclamation  by  tlie  President  of  its  obedience  to  the  laws 
•f  the  United  States,  especially  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  passed  ex 
pressly  for  the  purpose.  The  project  of  requiring  the  admission  of  n^roet 
tc  full  citi2en8hip  and  suffrage,  had  not  then  taken  the  form  of  a  distinet* 
taqxress  additional  exaction. 

The  National  Convention  of  tiie  Gbyemment  party  was  held  at  Balti- 
Biore  on  the  7th  of  June,  1864.  The  votes  were  all  given  for  Mr.  Lincoln, 
ezce]>t  that  of  Missouri,  which  was  cast  for  Oen.  Orant.  The  ballot  on  the 
Vice-Presidency  was  nearly  unanimous  in  favour  of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson. 
A  platform  was  unanimously  adopted  dedaring  in  favour  of  maintaining: 
the  Union  in  its  int^rity  and  supreme  authority  against  all  enemies ;  of 
quelling  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms  and  duly  punishing  traitcM^  for 
their  crimes ;  approving  the  determination  of  the  Government  not  to  com- 
promise with  rebels,  and  to  refuse  all  terms  except  an  unconditional  sub* 
mission  to  the  Federal  authority  ;  promising  bounties  to  maimed  soldi^B ; 
upholding  the  acts  and  proclamations  of  tlie  Executive  in  regard  to  slavery ; 
ealling  for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery  ;  thank- 
ing tlie  army  and  navy  for  gallant  services ;  approving  and  applauding 
the  acts  of  the  President,  especially  his  measures  taken  against  open  and 
aeeret  foes ;  declaring  none  worthy  of  eonfid^mce  but  such  as  endorsed  this 
platform ;  demanding  the  full  protection  of  the  laws  of  war  for  all  men 
employed  in  the  armies  of  the  Union,  without  distinction  of  colour ;  wel- 
coming foreign  immigration ;  approving  the  National  Pacific  Bailroad  ; 
pledging  the  national  faith  for  the  public  debt ;  and  denouncing  all  at- 
tempts of  foreign  powers  to  supplant  republican  institutions  in  the  Repub* 
lies  of  this  continent. 

The  project  of  making  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  each  revolted  State 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  readmission  oi  the  State  into  the  Union  was 
BOt  incorporated  into  this  platform.  On  the  contrary,  the  language  of  the 
second  resolution  implied  an  intentional  pretermission  of  that  condition,  in 
prohibiting,  as  it  did,  the  offer  of  any  terms  to  the  rebels  '^  except  such  as 
may  be  based  upon  an  unconditional  surrender  of  their  hostility,  and  re- 
turn to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  "  the  Convention 
seeming  to  rely  upon  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitution  for 
effecting  that  object.  Mr.  Lincoln,  also,  in  the  language  which  he  em 
ployed  in  accepting  the  nomination  of  the  Convention,  took  pains  to 
eoBclude  the  idea  of  intending  to  require  the  abolition  of  slavery,  as  a  con* 
dttion  of  peace,  by  any  other  process  than  by  means  of  an  amendment  te 
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die  Constitution.  He  said  r  ^^  I  approve  the  declaration  in  favour  of  01 
amending  the  Oonstitution  as  to  prohibit  slavery  throughout  the  nation 
When  the  people  in  revolt,  with  a  hundred  days  of  explicit  notice  that  they 
coidd,  within  those  days,  resume  their  allegiance,  without  the  overthrow  • 
of  their  institutions,  and  that  they  could  not  resume  it  afterwards,  elected 
to  stand  out,  such  amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  is  now  propo&ed, 
became  a  fitting  and  neoet»ary  conclusion  to  the  final  success  of  the  Union 
eanae.  Such  alone  can  meet  and  cover  all  cavils.  Kow,  the  uncondi- 
tiosial  Union  men.  North  and  South,  perceive  its  importance,  and  embrace 
it.  In  the  joint  names  of  Liberty  and  Union,  let  us  labour  to  give  it  legal 
form  and  practical  effect."  He  thus  clearly  declared  that  abolition  by  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  was  the  "  legal  form  "  of  procedure,  which 
**  alone  can  meet  and  cover  all  cavils."  But  the  pressure  of  the  canvass 
aoon  drove  him  away  from  this  position ;  and  forced  him  to  propound  a 
project  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  unconstitutional  proceeding.  This 
project  was  interpolated  by  Mr.  Lincoln  into  the  platform  of  his  party  in  his 
notable  rescript  of  the  18th  of  July,  dated  from  the  Executive  chamber,  and 
addressed  "  To  whom  it  may  ooncem.^^  That  extraordinary  and  unique 
partisan  document  was  promulgated  under  tbe  following  circumstances  : 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1864,  the  Confederate  Oo^mment  had  sent,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  commission  of  intelligent  persons  to  Canada,  as  a  con- 
venient and  important  theatre  for  the  presence  of  a  judicious  agency.  The  ^ 
oommission  held  no  specific  authority  themselves  to  participate  directly  in 
any  conference  with  tbe  Government  at  Washington  looking  to  peace,  hi 
the  action  which  they  took,  they  went  no  further  than  to  propose  to  confer 
on  the  expediency  and  preliminary  conditions  of  such  a  meeting.  Tbe 
commissioners  were  Messrs.  Clement  C.  Clay,  James  P.  Holcombe,  and 
Jacob  Thompson.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  these  persons  were  agents 
of  the  Confederate  Executive ;  that  their  nominations  to  any  mission  were 
never  communicated  to  tbe  Congress  at  Richmond ;  and  that  they  were 
paid  out.  of  the  secret  service  fund.  Using  George  N.  Sanders  and  W.  C. 
Jewett  as  intermediaries,  they  exchanged  notes  with  Mr.  Horace  Greeley, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  from  President  Lincoln,  through  the  influence  of 
that  well-known  politician,  a  safe-conduct  to  the  city  of  Washington. 
This  correspondence  with  Mr.  Greeley  commenced  on  the  12th  July,  1864. 
By  the  17th  of  the  month,  the  President  seemed  to  have  consented  to  grant 
tbe  safe-conduct ;  and  Mr.  Greeley  had  repaired  to  Niagara,  apparently  to 
deliver  it  to  the  commissioners.  But  it  was  soon  developed  in  correspond- 
ence that  the  commissioners  had  no  particular  authority  from  their  Gov- 
ernment themselves  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  peace  ;  and  that  Mr.  Lin- 
eoln's  passport,  in  terma,  implied  that  its  bearers  should  be  expressly  ao* 
eroditod  to  his  Government  on  that  subject.  The  commissioners  could  not 
therefore  accept  or  make  use  of  the  paper.    After  various  explanations. 
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another  paper  finally  came  from  Washington,  addressed  ^'  To  whom  h 
might  concern,"  and  declaring,  that  any  person  or  persons,  having  aa« 
thority  to  control  the  armies  then  at  war  with  the  United  States,  bear- 
ing a  proposition  to  treat,  which  should  "  embrace  the  restoration  of  peace, 
the  integrity  of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of  slavery;^ 
should  have  safe-conduct  both  ways ;  and  their  proposition  would  be  r» 
ceived  and  considered  by  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States. 
This  paper,  alike  with  the  othera,  was  useless  to  the  Confederate  commis- 
sioners, who  neither  had  authority  to  control  the  armies  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  nor  commission  to  treat  directly  on  terms  of  peace,  nor  dispo- 
sition to  enter  into  conference  with  a  power  indecently  and  arrogantly 
assuming  to  dictate  in  advance  the  conditions  of  negotiation.  This,  Mr. 
Lincoln  of  course  knew  ;  and  it  could  not  be  pretended  tliat  his  ^^  pass- 
port "  was  offered  in  good  faith.  It  was  proposed  in  no  expectation  that 
it  would  be  accepted.  It  bore  the  ear-marks  of  a  mere  partisan  docu- 
ment. Those  who  concocted  it  felt  that  so  rude  a  rejection  as  it  gave  to 
the  overtures  for  a  conference,  would  prejudice  Mr.  Lincoln  with  the 
country,  which  was  earnestly  desirous  of  peace ;  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  interi>ose  the  popularity  of  abolition  as  an  offset  to  the  disfavour  whidi 
the  rejection  of  a  peace  conference  must  excite.  In  fact,  it  was  not  pre- 
tended that  the  paper  was  designed  for  any  other  than  a  campaign  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  frivolity  of  the  President's  proceeding  was  excused  on  the 
plea  that  the  object  of  the  commissioners  in  Canada,  in  opening  the  corre- 
spondence, was  to  make  capital  for  the  opposition  party  of  the  Kortfa. 
The  personal  surroundings  of  the  commissioners  in  Canada  were  referred 
to  by  the  Government  press  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  imputa- 
tion. Such  is  the  history  of  this  after-thought,  of  making  abolition  by  the 
States  in  revolt  a  condition  of  their  readmission  into  the  Union  ;  such  was 
the  manner  and  occasion  of  interi)olating  this  additional  plank  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  Government  party.  The  party  itself  had  pretermitted  it  at 
Baltimore  in  June.  The  radical  spirits  had  supplied  the  omission  in  the 
bill  for  reconstructing  the  revolted  States,  which  they  had  succeeded  in 
carrying  through  Congress  on  the  3d  of  July.  The  President  had  virtually 
vetoed  this  bill,  on  the  ground,  taken  in  his  speech  accepting  the  nomina- 
tion, that  the  only  "  legal  form  "  of  abolishing  slaveiy  was  by  means  of 
the  Constitutional  amendment,  called  for  by  the  Baltimore  resolutions. 
What,  therefore,  the  radical  spirits  of  the  party  had  failed  to  accomplish, 
the  action  of  the  Confederate  commissioners  and  the  reputation  of  George 
Sanders  for  political  intrigue,  had  succeeded  in  achieving. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party  did  not  meet  until 
after  the  appearance  of  this  paper.  It  convened  at  Chicago  on  the  29tb 
of  August.  Outside  of  the  Convention  there  was  a  warm  contest  between 
the  friends  of  Gen.  McClellan  and  those  who  desired  the  nomination  of  a 
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eandldate  less  committed  to  the  coercive  policy,  and  less  implicated  in  the 
war.  This  struggle  did  not  turn  upon  a  sufficieTitly  tangible  issue  to  give 
it  importance.  As  a  Union  party,  the  great  body  of  the  opposition  party 
was  committed  to  the  war  as  the  only  practicable  means  of  preserving  and 
restoring  the  Union.  Gen.  McCIellan  was  known  to  be  earnestly  desirous 
of  peace,  and  of  peace  on  the  single  and  simple  basis  of  a  restoration  of  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution  as  it  stood.  This  was  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  conservative  party  could  go  before  the  people  in  the  canvass, 
and  hope  to  succeed  in  the  election.  It  would  have'  been  vain  to  expect 
success  upon  the  principles  of  the  very  few  Democrats  and  conservatives 
who  believed,  and  believed  correctly,  that  the  war  had  been  unrighteous 
and  iniquitous  in  its  leading  object,  no  less  than  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
Kad  been  conducted.  The  great  body  of  the  opposition  concurred  with 
Gon.  McCIellan  in  the  opinion  that  secession  was  unwarrantable  and  in- 
iquitous, and  that  it  ought  to  be  resisted  by  all  the  power  of  the  Union. 
They  considered,  therefore,  that  the  war  was  righteous  in  its  object,  and 
only  iniquitous  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  prosecuted.  Eeflect- 
ing  these  views  held  by  the  mass  of  his  party,  and  having  no  competitor 
for  the  nomination  favoiired  by  them,  he  was  nominated  with  little  if  any 
opposition  when  the  vote  came  on  in  the  body  of  the  Convention.  Mr. 
George  H.  Pendleton  was  selected  as  the  second  candidate  on  the  ticket, 
in  a  manner  altogether  flattering  and  creditable  to  that  staunch  and  con- 
sistent defender  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Convention  unanimously  adopted  a  platform  declaring  their  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  the  Union ;  calling  for  a  convention  of  all  the  States 
looking  to  the  restoration  of  peace  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  Union  of  all 
the  States ;  denouncing  the  military  interference  which  had  been  practised 
in  recent  elections  in  the  Border  States ;  declaring  that  the  aim  and  object 
of  the  Democratic  party  were  to  preserve  the  Federal  Union  and  rights 
of  tlie  States  unimpaired  ;  reprobating  the  system  of  usui-pation,  tyranny, 
and  despotism  which  the  Administration  had  wantonly  and  systematically 
pursued  throughout  the  war ;  reprehending  the  Government's  cruel  neg- 
lect of  the  Union  prisoners  of  war ;  and  tendering  their  sympathy  and 
pledging  their  future  protection  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States. 

Gen.  McClellan's  letter  of  acceptance  soon  after  appeared,  and  by  its 
pacific  tone  and  conciliatory  term^,  removed  much  of  the  objection  which 
the  extreme  peace  men  of  his  party  had  felt  to  his  nomination.  Affirming 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Union  entire  in  the  most  cogent  terms ;  he 
declared,  that  its  preservation  ^'  was  the  sole  avowed  object  for  which  the 
war  was  commenced ; "  that  ^'  it  should  have  been  conducted  for  that 
object  only  ; "  that  it  should  have  been  conducted  on  the  principles  of  con* 
illation  and  compromise ;  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  Union  must  be 
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the  indispenBable  condition  in  any  settlement ;  and  that  '^  they  ehoald  ex- 
haust all  the  resources  of  statesmanship  to  secure  such  a  peace,  to  re-estab* 
lish  the  Union,  and  to  secure  for  the  future  the  constitutional  rights  of 
every  State.* 

Except  in  the  important  particular  that  the  Government  paiiiypro- 
]M)6ed,  in  its  amended  platform,  to  abolish  slavery  by  an  extra-conBiitii- 
tional  means,  there  was  no  great  difierence  between  the  positions  of  these 
two  parties  iii  regard  to  slavery  itself.  The  war  Iiad,  by  the  summer  of 
1864,  rendered  the  continuance  of  the  institution  impracticable ;  though 
Gen.  Grant's  declaration,  made  as  early  as  August,  1862,  tliat  it  was  then 
dead  and  could  not  be  resurrected,  was  certainly  premature.  By  the 
fifummer  of  1864,  however,  the  fate  of  slavery  had,  in  fact,  been  sealed. 
It  probably  could  not  have  existed  if  the  Confederacy  had  been  estab- 
lished. It  could  not  have  survived  a  return  to  the  Union,  even  if  no  ob- 
jection had  been  made  to  its  new  incorporation  there.  Mr.  Davis  had 
acknowledged  that  it  was  no  longer  an  issue  between  the  ^Iforth  and  Sonth^ 
several  months  before  the  rescript  of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  transpired  at  Nia* 
gara.  All  thoughtful  minds  at  the  South  were  convinced  that  the  institu- 
tion had  been  too  completely  demoralized  by  the  protracted  duration  of  the 
war,  and  the  long  presence  of  liberating  armies  and  negro  brigades  in  the 
South,  to  be  any  longer  a  stable,  a  profitable,  or  a  Mife  feature  in  the  * 
Southern  economy. 

Tliere  was,  however,  a  grave  constitutional  point  at  issue  on  this  sab* 
ject  between  the  conservative  and  the  Government  party,  notwithstanding 
that  practically  the  continnanee  of  slavery  was  no  longer  in  controversy. 
The  conservatives  denied  the  right  to  impose  extra-constitutional  condi- 
tions on  the  returning  States ;  the  Government  party  asserted  this  right, 
and  asserted  it  wantonly.  In  that  point  of  view  the  issue  was  vital. 
Why  abolish  what  was  already  doomed  to  dissolution  t  Slavery  had 
received  its  death-blow;  why  overleap  the  Constitution  to  cut  its 
throat  f 

The  Radical  party  did  not  insist  upon  thrusting  its  extreme  demands  as 
issues  into  the  canvass.  They  held  a  convention  at  Cleveland,  as  early  aa 
May  31,  and  proposed  a  platform  by  way  of  pres^ring  for  its  leading 
spirits  a  consistent  record.  They  nominated  John  C.  Fremont  for  the 
Presidency,  and  a  very  weak  and  rather  obacore  apostate  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  John  Cochrane,  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  All  this,  however, 
was  for  little  more  than  mere  fbrm'a  sake.  Ko  effort  was  made  to  draw 
off  voters  from  the  body  of  the  party,  which  supported  the  Government 
candidates ;  and  none  were  drawn  off.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance,  Gen. 
fVomont  expressed  his  preference  for  supporting  the  candidate  who  should 
be  nominated  at  Baltimore,  if  it  coald  be  done  without  violence  to  bis  sense 
of  duty  and  consistency.    The  platform  differed  in  no  material  particalars 
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fttym  that  of  Baltimore,  excepting  in  the  addition  of  a  passage  in  the  fifth 
rceolution,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  and  of  the  two  following  clauses,  yiz. : 

"  12.  That  the  question  of  the  reoonstraction  of  the  rebellious  States  belongs  to  the 
people  through  their  representatives  in  Oongress,  and  not  to  the  Executive. 

**  1S«  That  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  rebels,  and  their  distribution  amon| 
the  soldiers  and  actual  settlers,  is  a  measure  of  justice." 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  even  this  radical  platform  omits  the  imposi 
tion  of  extra-constitutional  conditions  precedent  upon  the  revolted  States 
as  requisite  to  their  readmission  into  the  Union  even  in  respect  to  the 
institution  of  slavery  ;  and  that  its  fifth  clause  relies  upon  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  alone,  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  the  object ;  that 
clause  being  in  these  words : 

''5.  That  the  rebellion  has  destroyed  slavery,  and  the  Oonstitution  should  be 
amended  to  prohibit  its  re-establishment,  and  to  i&eurg  to  all  men  absolute  equality 
b^ore  the  lawJ*^ 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  how  subordinate  and  obscure  a  position 
in  this  platform  was  assigned  to  the  demand  for  negro  suffrage  and  citizen 
ship,  which  afterwards  was  made  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  policy  of 
the  Badicals. 

Thus,  if  we  look  to  the  written  terms  in  which  the  issues  of  parties 
were  made  up,  they  were  as  follows  :  He  Conservatives  demanded  recon- 
struction on  tlie  sole,  simple  basis  of  the  Constitution  as  it  was.  Tlie  Gov- 
ernment party  demanded  a  formal  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  revolted 
States  as  a  condition  precedent  to  restoration.  The  Radicals  demanded — 
if  we  look  to  their  legislation  in  Congress — ^the  three  conditions  of  tbe  abo- 
lition of  slavery  by  the  States,  the  disfranchisement  of  the  leading  rebels, 
and  the  repudiation  of  the  rebel  debt ;  and  if  we  look  to  their  Cleveland 
platform,  they  demanded  that  the  whole  question  of  reconstruction  should 
be  left  to  the  people  of  the  North,  through  their  representatives  in  the 
sectional  Congress,  that  the  lands  of  the  rebels  should  be  confiscated,  and 
that  ^  equality  before  the  law  "  should  be  seeared  to  all  men. 

On  paper,  the  more  ready  and  natural  affiliation  of  parties  would  seem 
to  have  been  between  the  Conservative  and  the  Government  parties ;  and 
tiie  real  antagonism  to  have  been  between  the  Radical  party  on  one  side, 
and  the  Government  party  and  Conservatives,  combined,  on  the  other ; 
and  this  might  possibly  have  been  the  division,  if  the  war  bad  been  already 
terminated.  For  it  was  apparent,  even  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1864, 
that  such  would  really  become  the  dividing  line  of  parties,  when  the  ques- 
tions of  reconstruction  should  come  immediately  up  for  practical  decision. 
Bat  the  election  ante-dated  reconstruction  by  more  than  a  year ;  and  the 
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contest  of  parties  turned,  of  course,  upon  the  transactions  of  the  war,  rathor 
than  upon  the  conditions  and  results  of  a  peace  still  unconquered. 

The  written  issues  of  the  canvass  were  therefore  jittle  considered. 
The  debates  hung  and  dwelt  upon  the  usurpations  of  the  Executive,  and 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  policy,  and  purposes  of  the  party  in  power.  These 
being  the  subject  of  respective  assault  and  defence,  the  array  of  parties 
remained  as  during  the  war ;  the  Conservatives  and  Democrats  on  one 
side;  the  Kadical  and  Administration  Bepublicans,  on  the  other.  The 
prosecution  and  defence  proceeded  upon  the  indictment  embodied  in  the 
fourth  resolution  of  the  Democratic  platform,  "  that  the  administrative 
usurpation  of  extraordinary  and  dangerous  powers  not  granted  by  the 
Constitution  ;  the  subversion  of  the  civil  by  military  law  in  States  not  m 
insurrection ;  the  arbitrary  military  arrests,  imprisonment,  trial  and  sen- 
tence of  American  citizens  in  States  where  civil  law  exists  in  full  force ; 
the  suppi*ession  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press ;  the  denial  of  the 
right  of  asylum ;  the  open  and  avowed  disregard  of  State  Bights ;  the 
employment  of  unusual  test-oaths,  and  the  interference  with  and  denial 
of  the  right  of  the  people  to  bear  anns  in  their  defence,  are  calculated  to 
prevent  a  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  the  perpetuation  of  a  government 
deriving  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

The  eloquence  of  the  orators  who  made  appeal  against  these  high 
crimes,  was  worthy  of  the  cause  for  which  they  stood.  Some  of  the  ora- 
tions delivered  on  the  inspiring  theme  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  in 
power  and  pathos,  any  that  were  ever  before  delivered  in  vindication  of 
human  rights  and  in  defence  of  constitutional  liberty.  Ko  papers,  in  the 
political  history  of  this  country,  exceed,  in  dignity  of  style,  in  power  and 
cogency  of  argument,  in  thrilling  interest  of  narration,  in  sternness  of 
arraignment,  in  intensity  of  patriotic  appeal  and  indignation,  some  of  the 
papers  that  were  put  forth  by  the  supporters  of  Qen.  McCIellan.  But  the 
weight  of  power  and  patronage  proved  sufficient  to  overbalance  that  of 
patriotism  and  re^Ron. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  into  the  details  of  the  canvass ;  and 
the  reader  will  already  anticipate  its  conclusion.  Tlie  election  of  McCIel- 
lan, of  which  there  had  been  some  probability  in  the  midsummer  of  1864, 
became  impossible,  in  view  of  the  rapid  military  successes  of  the  North, 
which  never  Mlfsd  to  draw  new  adherents  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administra- 
tion; illustrating  how  little  there  was  of  steadfast  principle  in  party 
organizations  in  the  North,  and  how  much  of  political  opposition  gave 
way  to  the  views  of  expediency  and  the  persuasions  of  time-service.  The 
**  electoral  necessity ''  at  Washington  for  victories  in  the  field  was  amply 
fulfilled.  Tlie  canvass  of  1864  conduded  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lin 
coin  by  the  vote  of  every  Northern  State,  except  Delaware,  Kentucky,  and 
New  Jersey. 
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Bat  in  the  analysis  of  the  popular  vote  there  was  yet  some  encourage- 
ment.  It  stood  twenty-two  hundred  thousand  for  Mr.  Lincohi,  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  for  Gen.  McOlellan.  Although  too  small  for  victory, 
the  conservative  vote  was  much  larger  than  had  been  expected  by  reflect- 
ing men,  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  the  reverses  of  Hood,  and  the  succesi 
of  Sherman.  Under  all  the  adverse  circumstances  under  which  the  vote 
was  given,  it  was  creditable  to  the  party  which  made  the  contest,  and  en- 
couraging for  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty.  It  was  given  just  after 
decisive  reverses  had  befallen  the  Confederate  cause,  in  the  moments  of 
victory  and  exultation,  at  a  time  the  most  propitious  that  could  have  been 
chosen  by  the  war  party,  and  the  most  unpropitious  conceivable  for  the 
peace  puty.  Tlie  election  had  occurred  just  at  the  time  when  the  idea 
prevailed  that  a  popular  vote  in  favour  of  the  war  party  would  fall  as  a 
finishing  blow  upon  the  already  exhausted  and  prostrate  Confederacy ;  ano 
that  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  peace  party  would  cheer  the  South  to  put  forth 
renewed  effort  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  most  favorable  terms  of  peace. 
The  adverse  vote  was  not,  therefore^  a  deliberate  judgment  of  a  majority 
of  the  Northern  people  against  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty.  A 
lai^e  number  of  the  men  who  helped  to  cast  that  majority  vote  were  actu- 
ated by  motives  of  expediency,  thinking  to  save  the  Union  first,  and  leav- 
ing it  for  a  more  eligible  occasion  to  vindicate  their  attachment  to  consti- 
tutional principles.  Thus,  the  victory  of  the  Constitution  was  postponed ; 
and  its  triumph  reserved  for  another  and  uncertain  time. 
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4«  niTKOUE  Hr  KZOHHQND  AQAJSST  sen.  JOHHBTOJT.— BYIDnrOB  of  it. — ftSH.  VRAOeth  TOR 
TO  ATLAHTA. — BSMOYAL  OF  GBN.  JOHITSTOK  FBOK  OOiaCANIK---THB  BATTLBS  OF  ATLANTA. 
— ENOAOBMENT8  OF  THE  20tH,  22d,  AND  287H  JULY. — SSBBMAN^S  DB8ION8  ON  THB 
MACON  BOAD. — UNSUOOESBFUL  RAIDS  OF  8T0NBMAN  AND  MCCOOK. — HOOD's  GBBAT 
lOSTAKB. — HB  SENDS  OFF  HIS  OAVALBT  TOWABD8  CHATTANOOGA. — SHEBMAN  MOYXS  OS 
THB  MAOON  BOAD. — DEFEAT  OF  HABDBB  AT  /ONBSBOBO'. — HOOD  EVACUATES  ATLANTA, 
AND  BBTBBATS  TO  LOTEJOT's  STATION. — SHBBMAN*8  OOCUPATION  OF  ATLANTA.~m8  08DKB 
FOB  ITS  DEPOPULATION. — ATROCIOUS  CHABACTEB  OF  THIS  MEASURE. — THB  FALL  OF 
ATLANTA  A  SERIOUS  DISASTER  FOB  TUB  CONFBDBBATBS. — VISIT  OF  PRESIDENT  DAVIS  TO 
THB  MILITARY  LINES  IN  OEOBOIA. — HIS  SPEECH  AT  MACON.-^UE  BETRAYS  TO  THB  ENSMT 
THB  NEW  MILITABY  DESIGN. — ^HOOD^S  NEW  MOVEMENT  TO  TENNESSEE. — SHERMAN  FOLLOWS 
TO  GAYLESVILLE. — HB  TUBNS  BACK  AND  DBTEBMINBS  TO  TRAVERSE  THB  8TATB  OF 
GBOBOIA  TO  THE  SEA. — HIS  COBBB8P0NDENCB  WITH  OBANT. — HOW  THB  BNTBRPBISB  WAB 

A    PLAIN    ONE. — ^NO  PEBIL  OB  GENIUS  IN  IT. — ERBOBS  OF  THE  HOOD-DAVIS  8TBATEOT, 

rood's  TENNESSEE  CAMPAIGN.^— HB  LOSES  THB  GBEAT  OPPOBTUNITT  OF  THB  CAMPAIGH 
AT  SPBIKG  HILL. — SCHOFIBLD  EFFECTS  A  BETBEAT  TO  FBANKUN.  —BATTLE  OF  FBANXUIT. 
— ^HBBOIC  CONDUCT  OF  THE  OONFEDEBATE  TBOOPS. — BEMABKABLE  LOSS  AMONG  THBIB 
GENBBAL  OFFICBBS. — BATTLE  OF  NASHVILLE.— -OEN.  GBANT^S  FEARS  THAT  HOOD  WOULD 
INVADE  KENTUCKY. — PROBABLE  EFFECT  OF  SUCH  A  MOVEMENT. — THE  ENEMY'S  PLAN  OP 
BATTLE. — THE  SECOND  DAY's  FIGHT. — ^HOOD^S  A88UBAV0B  OF  VIOTOBY. — A  CONFBDBBATB 
BBIGADB  GIVES  WAY  BEFOBB  A  SKIRMISH  LINB  OF  THB  BNEMT. — A  DI8GBACEFUL  PAHIO 
AND  BOUT. — HOOD  ESCAPES  ACBOSS  THB  TENNESSEE  BIVBB. — HIS  LOSSES. — THB  WHOLB 
SCHEME  OF  CONFBOERATB  DEFENCE  TERMINATED  WB8T  OF  THB  ALLEGHANIES. 

Gen.  Lee  had  moved  from  the  Rapidan  to  Richmond,  with  an  increase 
of  repntation  at  each  stage  of  the  retreat.  It  is  cnrions  that  when  Oen. 
Johnston  moved  from  die  Northern  frontier  of  Georgia  to  Atlanta,  even 
with  greater  snccess,  he  should  not  have  experienced  similar  tokens  of  ap- 
probation. The  fact  was  that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  deep  intrigue  in 
^Richmond,  to  displace  him  from  the  command  of  an  army,  whose  affec- 
tions and  confidence  he  had  never  ceased  to  enjoy ;  and  even  while  he  was 
moving  in  the  march  from  Dalton,  his  remoyal  from  command  was  secretly 
entertained  in  Richmond.  There  is  a  certain  delicate  evidence  of  this, 
which  the  historian  should  not  spare.    While  the  march  referred  to  was  is 
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progress,  a  letter  written  by  Gen.  J.  B.  Hood  to  one  who  was  snppoEcd  to 
have  moi*e  than  an  ordinary  concern,  an  affectionate  interast  in  his  careeri 
declared  then  his  confident  anticipation  of  being  soon  elevated  from  the 
position  of  corps  commander  to  the  head  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  TLere 
was  other  evidence  of  the  intrigue  in  Biclimond.  Oen.  Bragg,  the  '^  mili* 
tary  adviser "  of  President  Davis,  visited  Johnston  in  his  lines  aronnd 
Atlanta ;  never  apprised  him  that  his  visit  was  of  an  official  nature ;  put 
together  everything  he  could  to  make  a  case  against  Johnston,  and  re- 
tunied  to  Bichroond  with  the  alarming  report  that  he  was  about  to  give 
up  Atlanta  to  the  enemy  !  Of  this  nonsense  Oten.  Johnston  has  written : 
^^  The  proofs  that  I  intended  to  hold  Atlanta  are,  the  fact  that  under  my 
orders  the  work  of  strengthening  its  defences'  was  going  on  vigorously, 
the  communication  on  the  subject  made  by  me  to  Gen.  Hpod,  and  the  fact 
that  my  family  was  in  the  toWn.  That  the  public  workshops  were  re- 
moved, and  no  large  supplies  deposited  in  the  town,  as  alleged  by  Gen. 
B'^g^  ^61*6  measures  of  common  prudence,  and  no  ^rnore  indicated  the 
intention  to  abandon  the  place  than  the  sending  the  wagons  of  an  army  to 
the  rear,  on  a  day  of  battle,  proves  a  foregone  determination  to  abandon 
the  field." 

But  the  Presidential  fiat  was  to  go  forth  in  the  face  of  all  facts.  On 
the  night  of  the  17th  July  it  was  known  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  that  a 
despatch  had  been  received  from  Richmond,  removing  Johnston  from  conir 
inand,  and  appointing  in  his  place  Gen.  J.  B.  Hood.  The  news  struck  a 
chill  in  the  army,  such  as  no  act  or  menace  of  the  enemy  had  ever  done. 
To  Sheiman  it  was  the  occasion  of  new  spirit.  When  he  heard  that  Hood 
was  to  be  his  future  antagonist,  he  jumped  to  his  feet,  made  a  significant 
motion  around  his  forefinger,  and  exclaimed  :  **  I  know  that  ftJlow." 

Gen.  J.  B.  Hood  had  been  appointed  by  President  Davis  as  '•  a  fighting 
Ghineral,"  and  was  prompt  to  vindicate  the  cheap  reputation  that  had  pro- 
cnred  for  him  such  a  command.  With  some  reinforcements  from  the 
Southwest  and  levies  of  Georgia  militia,  Gen.  Hood  had  now  under  his 
command  an  effective  force  of  forty-one  thousand  infantry  and  artillery, 
and  ten  thousand  cavalry.  With  reference  to  other  Confederate  forces  in 
the  field,  his  army  was  a  large  one,  although  it  gave  him  but  little  margin 
for  fanciful  attacks  and  useless  sacrifice  of  life. 
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As  Sherman  approached  Atlanta,  two  of  his  corps  had  swung  aronnd 

npon   the  Augusta  road,  destroying  this  line  of  communication,  while 

Thomas  took  his  command  across  Peach  Tree  Creek,  directly  in  front  of 

the  Confederate  entrenchments.     While  tiie  enemy's  right  on  the  creek 
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ms  in  mareliing  column,  Hood,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  30tli  Jul  j,  directed 
an  attack  upon  it,  designing  to  take  advantage  of  a  gap  between  two  q4* 
lit  divisions.  The  attack  was  led  by  Walker's  and  Bates'  divisions  of 
Hardee's  corps  ;  and  the  massed  troops,  ia  admirable  order,  burst  through 
the  gap  in  the  enemy's  lines,  and  for  a  time  appeared  about  to  destroy  his 
furaee  on  the  right.  Bat  a  double  fire  was  brought  to  bear  ui>on  their  lineR 
ftfong  the  deep  1k)IIow  they  had  penetrated ;  and  the  attack  was  drawn  off 
in  good  order,  but  after  a  half  hour  of  deadly  work,  in  whicii  the  killed 
and  wounded  were  counted  by  thousands.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
about  two  thousand  ;  that  of  tlie  Confederates  probably  twice  as  large,  as 
they  were  the  assaulting  party,  and  terribly  reposed  on  the  line  of  attack. 

Next  day,  McPherson  moved  forward,  and  established  a  line  cast  and 
south  of  Atlanta,  and  within  tliree  miles  of  the  town.  His  command 
atretched  beyond  the  Atlanta  and  Augusta  Bailroad,  which  he  had  torn 
up.  flood  now  hastily  swung  around  Hardee's  eorps,  followed  by  the 
others,  and  brought  the  bulk  of  his  army  against  McPherson.  Hardee 
moved  against  the  enemy's  extreme  left,  drove  him  irom  his  works,  and 
captured  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery.  Gen.  McPherson  was  shot  dead  as  he 
rode  along  the  line.  Meanwhile,  Cheatham  attacked  the  enemy^s  centre 
with  a  portion  of  his  command,  and  took  six  pieces  of  artillery.  Affairs 
looked  gloomy  for  the  enemy ;  he  had  been  repulsed  at  several  points,  he 
had  lost  much  artillery,  and  the  stream  of  bleeding  men  going  to  the  rear 
told  how  severely  lie  suffered  in  the  conflict.  But  about  this  time  the 
enemy  succeeded  in  concentrating  his  artillery,  and  Gen.  Sherman  sent 
word  to  Logan,  who  had  succeeded  McPherson,  to  mass  his  troops  in  the 
centre  and  charge.  Exhausted,  wasted,  and  bleeding,  the  Confederate 
columns  gave  way,  abandoning  most  of  the  artillery  they  had  captured  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day.  The  attack  of  the  22d  was  like  that  of  the 
2dth — one  of  the  most  reckless,  massive,  and  headlong  charges  of  the  war, 
where  immense  prices  were  paid  for  momentary  successes,  and  the  terrible 
recoil  of  numbers  gave  a  lesson  to  the  temerity  of  the  Confederate  com- 
mander. 

Hood^s  attempt  on  the  Federal  left  being  frustrated,  ho  fell  back  to  his 
iiiner  line  of  works.  Tlie  intentions  of  Sherman  appear  now  to  have  been 
to  Swing  his  army  to  Hood's  extreme  right,  threatening  the  Macon  road, 
and  having  in  co-operation  a  great  cavalry  raid  upon  his  rear.  Stonemaa 
was  sent  with  five  thousand  cavalry,  and  McCook  with  foiir  thousand  men, 
lo  meet  on  the  Macon  road  near  Lovejoy's  Station,  where  they  were  to  do 
stroy  the  rail,  and  also  to  attack  and  drive  Wheeler's  command.  Stone- 
man  requested  permission  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  Macon  to  release  tho 
Fnderal  prisoners  confined  there.  Sherman  left  this  at  his  own  discretion, 
IR  case  he  felt  he  was  able  to  do  so  after  the  defeat  of  Wheeler's  cavalry. 
Hut  Stoneman  did  not  faltil  the  conditions      He  got  down  in  firont  of 
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Ifacon,  without  going  to  Lovejoy's,  and,  in  attempting  to  retreat,  wa6 
kemmod  in  by  Iverson,  and  waB  himself  eaptnred,  together  with  one  thoa< 
Band  of  Ills  men  and  two  guns.  McCook  returned  after  losing  five  liondred 
men  as  prieoners.  Tlie  cavalry  raid  was  a  decided  failure,  or  as  Sherm^ 
mildly  expressed  it,  ^  not  deemed  a  sucoese.'* 

On  the  38th  July  Hood  made  a  partial  attack  along  the  Lickskillet 
road,  which  he  liad  occcupied  with  Stewart's  and  Lee's  corps.    The  con*  » 
fiiet  was  desultory  and  without  result  on  either  side.    After  live,  hours  of 
action.  Hood  retired  with  a  lose  of  about  fifteen  hundred  killed  and 
wounded. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  Sheiman  did  not  have  force  enough  to  • 
invest  Atlanta  completdy.     This  was  the  great  point  in  Johnston's  calcu-  ' 
lations,  when  they  were  upset  at  Richmond ;  for  Sherman,  reduced  to 
strategy,  would  have  found  his  master  in  the  cool  and  dexterous  Johnston, . 
whereas  in. Hood  he  had  plainly  his  inferiour  to  deal  witli — a  commander 
who  had  indeed  abundant  courage,  but  a  scaut  braia  with  which  to  bal-  / 
ance  [t.    Sherman's  army  was  not  large  enough  to  encixx;le  Atlanta  com*  ; 
pletely,  without  making  his  lines  too  thin  and  assailable.    He  never  con* 
templated  an  assault  upon  its  strong  works.    It  was  his  great  object  to  get 
possession  of  the  Macon  road,  and  thus  sever  Atlanta  entirely  from  its  sup-  * 
]>1ies.     It  was  not  sufficient  to  cut  the  road  by  raids;  it  must  be  krp' 
broken,  and  to  accomplish  this  it  was  clearly  necessary  to  plant  a  sufficient 
force  south  of  Atlanta. 

While  Sherman  meditated  such  a  movement,  Hood  made  the  very  mi§> 
take  that  would  secure  and  facilitate  it,  and  thrust  into  the  hands  of  hi« 
adversary  the  opportunity  he  had  waited  for.  He  sent  off  his  entire  cav- 
alry towards  Chattanooga  to  raid  on  the  enemy's  line  of  communication-*- 
a  most  absurd  excursion,  since  Sherman  had  enough  provisions. accumu* 
lated  this  side  of  that  place  to  last  him  until  he  could  restore  his  communi- 
oations,  and  had  also  formed  a  second  base  at  Allatoona. 

Instantly,  the  Federal  cavalry  was  on  the  Macon  road.  With  his 
flanks  easily  protected,  Sherman  followed  quickly  widi  his  main  army. 
On  the  81st  August,  Howard,  on  the  riglii,  had  reached  Jouesboro',  on  the 
Macon  road,  twenty  miles  soutlieast  of  Atlanta;  Thomas,  in  the  centre, 
was  at  Conch's ;  and  Schofield,  on  the  left,  was  near  Bough-and-Ready^ 
Btill  closer  to  Atlanta. 

Hood  had  no  alternative  now  but  to  make  a  battle  on  o^  noar  the  line 
of  the  Macon  road,  and  there  settle  the  fate  of  Atlanta.  He  might  have 
moved  out  of  the  city  on  the  north,  and  have  overwhelmed  what  of  Slier. 
man's  aimy — the  Twentieth  corps — was  loft  there;  but  he  wculd  then 
have  been  in  a  country  destitute  of  supplies.  He  determined  to  make  the 
battle  near  Jonesburo',  and  the  corps  of  Lee  and  Hardee  were  moved  out 
to  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  entrenched  position  he  hold 
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across  Flint  Biver  The  attack  failed  with  the  loss. of  more  than  two  thoo* 
sandmen.  On  tlie  evening  of  the  1st  September,  ^the  enemy's  colamns 
converged  upon  Joncsboro',  and  Hardee's  corps,  finding  itself  abont  to  be 
flanked  and  overwhelmed,  withdrew  during  the  night,  atler  having  been 
cnt  np  bv  two  severe  engagements,  and  with  the  loss  of  eight  gans. 

That  night,  finding  his  line  of  snpplj  cut  ofT,  and  the  sum  of  his  oicaa- 
tQi*s  complete,  Hood  determined  to  abandon  Altanta.  He  blow  up  hia 
magazines,  destroyed  all  his  supplies  that  he  could  not  remove,  consisting 
of  seven  locomotives  and  eighty-one  cars  loaded  with  ammunition,  and  left 
tlid  place  by  tlie  turnpike  roads.  He  moved  swiftly  across  the  country 
towaixls  Macon.  The  next  morning  Sherman  moved  south  to  catch  the , 
retreating  army,  but  at  Lovejoy's,  two  miles  beyond  Jonesboro',  he  found 
Hood  strongly  entrenched,  and,  abandoning  the  pursuit,  returned  to 
Atlanta. 

Sherman  announced :  ^^  Atlanta  is  ours,  and  fairly  won."  His  army 
entered  the  city  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  September,  and  the  successful 
commander  rode  through  the  streets  to  his  headquartera  without  parade  or 
ostentation.  He  declared  that  his  arrtiy,  wearied  by  an  arduous  campaign, 
needed  rest,  and  that  he  proposed  to  give  it  an  interval  of  repose  witliin 
the  defences  of  Atlanta.  But  the  period  of  military  inaction  was  to  be 
employed  in  launching  measures  of  the  most  extraordinary  cruelty  against 
the  non-combatant  people  of  Atlanta.  Gbn.  Sherman  was  the  author  of 
the  sentiment, "  War  is  cruelty,  and  you  cannot  refine  it,"  which  waa 
caught  up  in  the  Northern  newspapers  as  a  bit  of  very  sententious  and  ele- 
gant philosophy,  when,  in  fact,  denying,  as  it  did,  that  war  had  any  law 
of  opder  or  amelioration,  it  was  a  mere  plagiarism  from  the  bloiidy  and 
detestable  code  of  the  savage.  This  extraordinary  doctrine  Sherman  at 
once  proceeded  to  put  in  practice  by  depopulating  Atlanta,  and  driving 
from  their  homes  thousands  of  helpless  women  and  childi-en.  It  was  the 
most  cruel  and  savage  act  of  the  war.  Butler,  the  tyrant  of  New  Orleans, 
had  only  banished  registered  enemies.  Sherman  issued  a  sweeping  edict, 
coverin^r  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  and  driving  them  from  their  homes 
to  wander  as  strangers,  outcasts  and  exiles,  and  to  subsist  on  charity. 
Qen.  Hoodf  while  he  received  the  exiles  within  his  lines,  took  occasion  to 
protest,  writing  to  Qen.  Sherman  himself  of  the  measure  his  sinister  mind 
had  devised :  ^^  It  transcends  in  studied  and  ingenious  cruelty  all  acts  eve? 
before  brought  to  my  attention  in  the  dark  history  of  war."  But  all  pro- 
tests were  unavailing.  In  vain  the  Mayor  of  Atlanta  had  pointed  out  to 
Gen.  Shertnan  that  the  country  south  of  the  city  was  crowded  already  with 
refugees,  and  without  houses  to  accommodate  the  people,  and  that  many  had 
no  other  shelter  but  what  they  might  find  in  churches,  and  out-buildings ; 
that  atnong  the  exiles  were  many  poor  women  in  an  advanced  state  of 
pregnancy ;  that  the  consequences  would  be  woe,  horroui;  and  sufferings 
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which  could  not  be  described  by  words.  Sherman  was  inexorable.  He 
alTecte«l  the  belief  that  Atlanta  might  again  be  rendered  formidable  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  Confederates,  and  resolved,  in  his  own  words,  ^^  to  wipe  it 
out."  The  old  and  decrepit  were  hunted  from  their  homes ;  thej  were 
packed  into  railroad  cars ;  tottering  old  age  and  helpless  youth  were 
crowded  together ;  wagons  were  filled  with  wrecks  of  honsehold  goods ; 
and  the  trains  having  deposited  their  medley  freight  at  Eough-and-Beady, 
the  exiles  were  then  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  fall  of  Atlanta  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Sontliem  Confederacy ; 
a  reanimation  of  the  North  ;  the  death  of  ^^  the  peace  party  '*  there ;  the 
date  of  a  new  hope  of  the  enemy  and  of  a  new  prospect  of  subjugation. 
^  On  that  day,"  said  the  Richmond  Eaoammer^  ^^  McOlellanV  nomination 
fell  still-born,  and  an  heir  was  bom  to  the  Abolition  dynasty.  On  that 
day,  peace  waved  those  ^  whito  wings,'  and  fled  to  the  ends  of  the  morn- 
ing. On  that  day,  calcnlations  of  the  war's  duration  ceased  to  be  the 
amusements  even  of  the  idle."  President  Davis  had  deelared,  when  he 
removed  Johnston,  that  ^'Atlanta  must  be  held  at  all  hazards."  It  was 
the  most  impprtant  manufacturing  centre  in  the  Confederacy  ;  it  was  the 
key  to  the  network  of  railroads  extending  to  all  portions  of  the  Gulf 
States ;  it  was  ^^  the  Gate  City  "  from  the  north  and  west  to  the  southeast ; 
it  was  an  important  depot  of  supplies,  and  commanded  the  richest  granai-ies 
of  tlie  South.    Such  was  the  prize  of  the  enemy. 

The  catastrophe  moved  President  Davis  in  Bichmond,  and  mortified 
the  vanity  that  had  so  recently  proclaimed  the  security  of  Atlanta  under 
the  command  of  Hood.  He  determined  to  visit  Hood's  new  lines,  to  plan 
with  him  a  new  campaign,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Atlanta,  and  to 
take  every  possible  occasion  to  raise  the  hopes  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  remarkable  that  the  visits  of  the  Confederate  President  to  the 
armies  were  always  the  occasions  of  some  far-fetched  and  empirical  plan 
of  operations,  and  were  always  accompanied  with  vapours  and  boasts  that 
unduly  exalted  the  public  mind.  Mr.  Davis  never  spoke  of  military  mat- 
ters without  a  certain  ludicrous  boastfnlness,  which  he  maintained  to  the 
last  event  of  the  war.  It  was  not  swagger  or  affectation  ;  it  was  the  sin- 
cere vagary  of  a  mind  intoxicated  with  conceit  when  occupied  with  a  sub- 
ject where  it  imagined  it  found  its  fort^j  but  where  in  fact  it  had  least 
aptitude.  Mr.  Davis,  as  a  military  commander  or  adviser,  was  weak,  fan- 
ciful, to  excess,  and  much  too  vain  to  keep  his  own  counsels.  As  ha 
travelled  towards  Hood's  lines,  he  made  excited  speeches  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  At  Macon  he  declared  that  Atlanta  would  be  recov- 
ered; that  Sherman  would  be  brought  to  grief;  and  that  this  Fedenu 
eommmander  ^^  would  meet  the  fate  that  befell  Napoleon  in  the  retreat 
from  Moscow."  These  swollen  assertions,  so  out  of  character,  were  open 
advertisements  to  the  enemy  of  a  new  plan  of  operations.    It  appears 
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that  the  unfortunate  vanity  of  President  Davis  completely  betrayed  him. 
Referring  to  this  period^  Gen.  Grant  writes :  '^  During  this  time  Jefferson 
Davis  made  a  speech  in  Macon,  Georgia,  which  was  rej^orted  in  the  papers 
of  the  South,  and  soon  became  known  to  the  whole  country,  disclosiug  the 
plans  of  the  enemy,  thtia  enabling  Gen.  Sherman  to  fuUy  meet  them.  He 
oxiiibited  the  weakness  of  supposing  that  an  army  that  had  been  beaten 
and  fearfully  decimated  in  a  vain  attempt  at  ilie  defensive  could  bacoosa- 
fally  undertake  the  offensive  against  the  army  that  had  so  often  do* 
.feated  it" 

The  new  xiffensive  movement  of  Hood,  advised  by  President  Davis^ 
•was  soon  known  to  the  country.  Hot  satisfed  with  the  revelation  at 
Macon,  President  Davis  addressed  the  army,  and  more  plainly  announced 
the  direction  of  the  new  campaign.  Turning  to  Cheadiain's  division  of 
Tennesseeans,  he  said : ,  •*  Be  of  good  cheer,  for  within  a  short  while  your 
feces  will  be  turned  homeward,  and  your  feet  pressing  Tennessee  soil." 

On  the  34th  September/  Hood  commenced  the  new  movement  to  pass 
to  Sherman's  rear  and  to  get  on  his  line  of  communications  as  far  as  Ten* 
nessee.  The  .first  step  was  to  transfer  his  army,  by  a  flank  movement) 
from  T^vejoy^s  Station  on  the  Macon  Railroad,  to  near  Newman  on  the 
West  Point  road.  The  significance  of  this  might  have  escaped  the  enemy, 
but  for  the  incautious  language  of  President  Davis  at  Macon,  wldch  at 
once  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  that  this  movement  was  preliminai-y  to 
One  more  extensive.  Sherman  was  instantly  on  the  alert,  sending  his 
spare  forces,  wagons,  and  guns,  to  the  rear,  under  Gen.  Tliomas,  and,  at 
the  same  tiuie^  sending  Schofield,  Newton,  and  Gorao  to  take  up  different 
points  in  the  rear  of  Atlanta. 

On  the  27th,  Hood  moved  towards  the  Chattahoochee.  On  the  Ist 
October,  the  enemy  made  a  reconnoissance  towards  Newman,  and  discov- 
ered  that  Hood  had  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  River  on  the  29th  and  30th 
of  September.     Sherman  immediately  followed. 

On  the  5th  October,  when  Hood's  advance  assaulted  Allatoona,  Sher- 
man was  on  Eenesaw  Mountain,  signalling  to  the  garrison  at  Allatoona, 
over  the  heads  bf  the  Confederates,  to  hold  out  until  he  relieved  them. 
Hood  moved  westward,  and,  crossing  the  Etowah'and  Oostananla  Rivert 
by  forced  inarches,  attacked  Dalton  on  the  12th,  which  was  surrendered* 
Passing  through  the  gap  of  Pigeon  Mountain,  he  entered  Lafayette  on  the 
l5th.  From  this  place  he  suddenly  moved  south  to  Gadsden,  Alabama^ 
where  he  rejoined  his  trains,  to  make  his  fatal  march  towards  Nashville. 

Sherman  waited  some  time  at  Gaylesville,  until  he  became  fully  aa- 
'sured  of  the  direction  taken  by  Hood ;  and  then  abruptly  prepaixd  to 
abandon  the  pursuit,  return  to  Atlanta,  and  mobilize  his  army  for  a  marcb 
across  the  broad  State  of  Georgia  to  the  sea.  His  calculation  was  a  plaiD 
an<1  precise  one.    Gen.  Thomas,  at  Nashville,  could  collect  troops  from  tha 
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irhole  Department  of  the  Misaissippi ;  Boseemna  was  able  to  send  him 
roioiforcementA  from  Missouri ;  Sherman  detached  two  oorj^s — tlie  Fonitfi 
and  Twenty-third — to  move,  by  the  way  of  Chattanooga,  to  the  relief  <»f 
lliomas ;  and  there  was  little  doubt  that  with  this  force  Thomas  could  ho  4 
the  line  of  the  Tennessee,  or  if  Hood  forced  it,^  would  be  able  to  conoett* 
trate  and  give  a  good  battle.  Sherman  was  left  in  oommand  of  four  araif 
eorps,  and  two  divisions  of  superb  cavalry — a  force  of  about  siicty-thon- 
sand  men.  When  Hood  wandered  off  in  the  directicm  of  Florence,  Sheiman 
was  left  free  to  complete  his  arrangements,  and  there  was  nothing  to  intep- 
fere  with  his  grand  projected  march  to  the  sea.  In  October,  Gen.  Grant,  whm 
was  watching  closely  the  development  of  the  wretched  Davis-Hood  device 
to  find  some  compensation  tor  tlie  loss  of  Atlanta,  telegraphed  Shermui ; 
"  If  you  were  to  cut  loose,  I  do  not  believe  you  would  meet  Hood's  army, 
but  would  be  bushwhacked  by  all  the  old  men,  little  boys,  and  such  rail- 
road guards  as  are  still  left  at  home."  With  nettling,  of  course,  to  fear 
from  such  an  opposition,  Sherman  telegraphed  his  determination  ^t^ 
make  a  wreck  of  the  road,  and  of  the  country  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlant^i 
including  the  latter  city ;  send  back  all  his  wounded  and  worthless,  and  with 
bis  effective  army,  move  through  Georgia,  emashing  things,  to  the  sea." 

The  march  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  perilous  enterprise,  if  there  had 
been  any  considerable  force  in  Sherman's  front,  or  on  his  flanks.  As  il 
was,  nothing  opposed  his  march  to  the  sea,  and  he  had  simply  to  pasB 
tlirough  the  gatt^-ways  which  the  stupidity  of  the  Davis-Hood  campaign 
had  left  open.  .  It  is  amusing  to  the  student  of  history  to  have  such  a 
plain  march  entitled  a  grand  exploit,  when  it  was  only  a  question  of  ac 
many  miles  motion  a  day.  Sherman  knew  very  well  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  oppose  him  ;  he  knew  that  the  Confederacy  had  l)een  compelled  t# 
thix>w  all  its  fighting  power  on  its  frontiers,  for  Grant  had  told  him  '^  ii 
was  but  an  egg-shdl ; "  he  knew  that  the  conscription  had  exhausted  tha 
interiour;  he  knew  that  the  country  he  would  traverse  was  peopled 
with  non-combatants,  women,  and  children ;  he  knew  that  this  country 
abounded  with  supplies,  which  the  difficulties  of  transportation  had  with- 
held from  Richmond.  He  simply  proposed  to  take  plain  advantage  of 
these  circumstances,  and  march  to  the  sea-board.  Tliei*e  was  no  genius  iii 
iliis ;  no  daring ;  it  was  merely  looking  the  situation  in  the  face.  It  ia 
said  that  had  Sherman  failed  he  would  have  been  put  down  as  one  of  th% 
greatest  charlatans  of  the  age.  But  there  was  no  chance  of  failure  when 
there  was  nothing  to  dispute  the  march.  If,  indeed,  he  had  attempted  tlia 
7  movement  with  a  Confederate  army  in  his  front  or  on  his  flank,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  adventure  would  have  taken  rank  with  his  movemeui 
in  1862  (iU  Yick&burg,  the  greatest  fiasco  of  the  war,  and  his  experiment 
with  ^^  the  strategic  triangle"  in  1863,  a  piece  of  charlatanism  and  of  dij^ 
ordered  execution  that  should  have  decided  his  reputation. 
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It  had  been  the  original  design  of  the  enemy  to  bold  Atlanta,  and  by 
getting  through  to  the  west,  with  a  garrison  left  on  the  southo.rn  railroads 
leading  cast  and  west  through  Georgia,  to  eflfectnallj  sever  the  east  from 
the  west.  In  other  words  it  was  proposed  in  the  great  campaign  of  1864 
to  repeat  the  experiment  of  bisection  of  the  Confederacy,  first  accomplished 
when  the  enemy  gained  possession  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  It  was  calcu- 
lated of  course  to  light  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  and  that  the  second  stroke 
of  bisection  would  be  accomplished  by  cutting  through  a  hostile  array.  In 
wiginating  with  Hood  the  movement  north  of  Atlanta,  President  Davis 
•imply  saved  the  enemy  all  the  trouble  he  had  contemplated,  cleared  the 
way  of  opposition  and  opened  a  plain  and  unencum])ered  way  to  his  ori- 
ginal design,  with  an  invitation  to  execute  it  without  fear  and  at  leisore. 

We  must  leave,  here  the  story  of  Sherman's  march  to  follow  the  erratic 
campaign  of  Hood.  When  the  latter  was  ready  to  leave  Florence,  Sher- 
man was  far  on  his  way  on  his  march  towards  Savannah  ;  and  the  country 
beheld  with  amazement  the  singular  spectacle  of  two  antagonistic  armies, 
both  at  once  acting  on  the  offensive,  day  after  day  niai*ching  away  from 
each  other,  and  moving  diametrically  apart.  To  appreciate  what  insanity 
must  have  inspired  such  a  campaign  on  the  Confederate  side,  we  may 
remark  the  utter  want  of  compensation  in  the  two  movements.  Even 
throwing  out  of  consideration  the  great  fact  that  Hood's  movement  to  the 
north  uncovered  Qeorgia  and  left  her  undefended  to  the  sea,  while  itself 
encountered  a  second  army  of  the  enemy,  yet  even  if  Hood  was  successfal, 
an  invasion  of  Northern  territory  would  be  no  possible  equivalent  for  that 
of  the  South,  where  the  ravage  and  loss  of  material  resources  might  be 
vital ;  and  even  in  the  least  circumstance,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  Con- 
fiederate  troops,  badly  clothed  and  shod,  were  put  at  the  disadvantage  of 
marching  northward,  while  the  enemy  sought  the  genial  clime  of  a  South- 
em  latitude. 
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On  the  20th  November,  Gen.  Hood  commenced  to  move  his  army  from 
Northern  Alabama  to  Tennessee.  He  pushed  forward  as  if  to  cut  off 
Sohofield's  retreat  from  Pulaski ;  this  Federal  commander  having  taken 
position  ther.e,  with  the  greater  part  of  two  army  corps,  and  an  aggrc^tion 
of  fort>-garrisons  from  the  surrounding  country,  while  Thomas  remained  at 
Nashville.  Schofield  fearing  that  his  position  was  about  to  be  flanked^ 
ubandoned  Pulaski,  and  attempted  by  a  forced  march  to  reach  Columbia. 

The  want  of  a  good  map  of  the  country,  and  the  deep  mud  through 
wluch  the  army  marched,  prevented  Hood  overtaking  the  enemy  before 
lie  reached  Columbia ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  November  the 
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CSonfederate  army  was  placed  in  poeition  in  iront  of  his  works  at  that  place. 
Daring  the  night,  however,  the  enemy  evacuated  the  town,  taking  position 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town, 
which  was  considered  quite  strong  in  front.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the 
2Sth  November,  Gen.  Forrest,  with  most  of  his  command,  crossed  Duck 
Rivor,  a  few  miles  above  Columbia,  and  flood  followed  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  with  Stewart's  and  Cheatham's  corps,  and  Johnson's 
division  of  Lee's  corps,  leaving  the  other  divisions  of  Lee's  corps  in  the 
enemy's  front  at  Columbia.  The  troops  moved  in  light  marching  order,  the 
object  being  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank  by  marching  rapidly  on  roads 
parallel  to  the  Columbia  and  Franklin  pike,  ut  or  near  Spring  flill,  and  to 
cut  off  that  portion  of  the  enemy  at  or  near  Columbia. 

The  enemy,  discovering  the  int^tions  of  the  Confederates,  began  to  re- 
treat on  the  pike  towards  Spring  Hill.  About  4  p.  m..  Hood's  infantry 
forces,  Cheatham  in  the  advance,  commenced  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
enemy,  about  two  miles  from  Spring  Hill,  through  which  place  theColum* 
bia  and  Franklin  ]>ike  runs.  The  enemy  was  at  this  time  moving  rapidly 
along  the  pike,  with  some  of  his  troops  on  the  flank  of  his  column  to  pro- 
tect it.  Cheatham  was  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy  at  once,  vigorously, 
and  get  possession  of  this  pike.  He  made  only  a  feeble  and  partial  attack, 
failing  to  reach  the  point  indicated.  Tlie  great  object  of  Gen.  Hood  waa  , 
to  possess  himself  of  the  road  to  Franklin,  and  thus  cut  ofl*  the  enemy's 
retreat.  Though  owing  to  delays  tlie  signal  opportunity  to  do  this  had 
passed  at  daylight,  tiiere  was  yet  a  chance  of  dealing  the  enemy  a  heavy 
blow.  Stewart's  corps  and  Johnson's  division  were  arriving  upon  the  field 
to  support  the  attack.  Stewart  was  ordered  to  move  his  corps  beyond 
Cheatham's,  and  place  it  across  the  road  beyond  Spring  Hill.  He  did  not 
Buccced  in  getting  th^  position  he  desired,  owing  to  some  misunderstand- 
ing  of  orders,  and,  night  falling,  he  went  into  bivouac.  About  midnight, 
ascertaining  that  the  enemy  was  moving  in  great  confusion — artillery 
wagons  and  troops  intermixed — Gen.  Hood  sent  instructions  to  Cheatham 
to  advance  a  heavy  line  of  skirmishers  against  him,  and  still  further  im- 
[tede  and  confuse  his  march.  This  was  not  accomplished.  The  enemy 
continued  to  move  along  the  road  in  hurry  and  confusion,  within  hearing, 
nearly  all  the  night.  Thus  was  lost  a  great  opportunity  of  striking  the 
enemy,  and  his  line  of  retreat  secured  in  the  face  of  the  Confederates 
witliout  a  battle. 

Much  of  the  disaster  that  was  now  to  ensue  in  his  campaign  Gen. 
llood  attributed  to  the  fact  that  "  some  of  his  Generals  had  failed  him  at 
Spring  Hill."  There  was  nothing  left  now  but  to  pursue  the  enemy.  At 
daylight  Hood's  army  followed  as  fast  as  possible  towards  FrankT'n, 
Stewart  in  the  advance,  Cheatham  following,  and  Lee  with  the  trains, 
moving  firom  Columbia  on  the  same  road.    The  Confederates  pursued  the 
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Qoem J  rapicUy^  and  compelled  him  to  burn  a  number  of  his  wagooA.  Uc 
wade  a  feint  as  if  to  give  battle  on  the  hills  about  four  miles  south  ut 
Franklin,  but  as  soon  as  Hood's  forces  began  to  deploy  for  the  attack,  and 
to  flank  him  on  his  left,  he  retired  slowly  to  Franklin.  Gen.  Hood  had 
learned  from  despatches  captured  at  Spring  Hill,  from  Thomas  to 
Schofield,  that  the  latter  was  instructed  to  hold  that  place  till  the  position 
at  Franklin  could  be  made  secure,  indicating  the  intention  of  lliomas  to 
hold  Franklin  and  his  strong  works  at  Murfreesboro'.  Thus  Hood  knew 
that  it  was  all-important  to  attack  Schofield  before  he  could  make  himself 
strong,  and  that  if  he  should  escape  at  Franklin,  he  would  gain  his  worka 
about  Nashville.  The  nature  of  the  position  was  such  as  to  render  it  inex- 
pedient to  attempt  any  further  flank  movement,  and  he  therefore  deter- 
mined toattack  the  enemy  in  front,  and  without  delay. 


BATTLB  OF  TRAJXEUS. 

On  the  30th  November  Stewart's  corps  was  placed  in  position  on  the 
right,  Cheatham's  on  the  left,  and  the  cavalry  on  either  flank,  the  main 
body  on  tlie  right  under  Forrest.  Johnson's  division  of  Lee's  corps  also 
became  engaged  on  the  left  during  the  action.  The  line  advanced  at 
1  p.  M.,  with  orders  to  dj'ive  the  enemy,  at  tlie  point  of  the  bayonet, 
into  or  aci-oss  the  Big  Ilarpeth  Kiver,  while  Gen.  Forrest,  if  successfiil, 
was  to  cross  the  river  and  attack  and  destroy  his  trains  and  broken  col- 
umns. The  troops  moved  forward  most  gallantly  to  the  attack.  They 
^•Arried  the  enemy's  line  of  hastily-constructed  works  handsomely.  They 
then  advanced  against  his  inteiiour  line,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  it  also, 
in  some  places.  Here  the  engagement  was  of  the  fiercest  possible  charac- 
ter. The  Confederates  came  on  with  a  desperation  and  disregard  of  death, 
such  as  had  been  shown  on  few  battle-fields  of  the  war.  A  Northern 
writer  says :  "  More  heroic  valour  was  never  exhibited  by  any  troops  than 
was  shown  here  by  the  rebels."  The  devoted  troops  were  mowed  down  by 
grape  and  canister.  Many  of  them  were  killed  entirely  inside  of  the  works. 
The  brave  men  captured  were  taken  inside  the  enemy's  works  on  the  edge 
of  the  town.  The  struggle  lasted  till  near  midnight,  when  the  enemy 
abandoned  his  works  and  crossed  the  river,  leaving  his  dead  and  woundod* 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  hard-fought  battle  the  Confederates  used 
no  artillery  whatever;  Gen.  Hood's  explanation  being  that  ho  was  re- 
stVained  from  using  that  terrible  arm  ^'  on  account  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren remaining  in  the  town."  Victory  had  been  purchased  at  the  price 
of  a  terrible  slaughter.  Hood's  total  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers was  4,500.  Among  the  killed  was  Maj.-Gen.  P.  R,  Cleburne,  Brig,- 
Qeus.  John  Adams,  Strahl  and  Granbury ;  while  Maj.-Gen.  Brown,  Brig.- 
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Geng.  Garter,  M anigaalt,  Qnarles,  CookreU,  and  Scott  were  wouudud)  and 
Brig.'Gten.  Gordon  captured. 


BATTLE  OF  STASHVILLB. 

The  next  morning  Gen.  Hood  advanced  upon  Nashville,  where  Scho* 
field  had  retreated,  and  where  Thomas  lay  with  his  main  force.  He  laid 
aiege  to  the  town  on  the  2d  December,  closely  investing  it  for  a  fortnight 
The  opinion  long  prevailed  in  the  Confederacy  that  in  this  pause  and  the 
operations  of  siege,  Hood  made  the  cardinal  mistake  uf  liis  campaign  ;  and 
that  if  he  had  taken  another  course,  and  struck  boldly  ac^ross  the  Cumber^ 
land,  and  settled  himself  in  the  enemy's  communications,  he  would  have 
foreed  Thomas  to  evacuate  Nashville,  and  fall  back  towards  Kentucky. 
This  was  the  great  fear  of  Qen.  Grant.  That  high  Federal  officer,  in  hid 
foport  of  the  operations  of  1864,  has  ^Titten  :  "  Before  tlie  battle  of  Nash- 
ville I  grew  very  impatient  over,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the  unnecessary 
delay.  This  impatience  was  increased  upon  learning  that  tlie  enemy  had 
sent  a  force  of  cavalry  across  the  Cumberland  into  Kentucky.  I  feared 
Hood  would  cross  his  whole  army  and  give  us  great  trouble  here.  After 
urging  upon  Gen.  Thomas  the  necessity  of  immediutely  assuming  the  offen- 
sive, I  started  west  to  superintend  matters  there  in  person.  Eeaching 
Wasliington  city,  I  received  Gen.  Thomas's  despatch  announcing  his  attack 
upon  the  enemy,  and  the  result  as  i^r  as  the  battle  had  progressed.  I  was 
delighted.    All  fears  and  apprehensions  were  dispelled." 

On  the  night  of  the  14th  December,  Thomas  decided  upon  a  plan  of 
battle,  which  was  to  make  a  feint  on  Hood's  right  flank,  while  he  massed 
his  main  force  to  crush  in  Hood's  left,  which  rested  on  the  Cumberland, 
and  where  the  cover  of  the  Federal  gunboats  might  be  made  available. 
The  I  funt  of  the  action  did  not  fall  until  evening,  when  the  enemy  drove 
in  the  Confederate  infantry  outposts  on  the  left  flank.  Hood,  howevei, 
quickly  ordered  up  troops  from  his  right  to  stay  the  reversed  tide  of  bat- 
tle ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  sweeping 
the  Confederate  entrehchments  with  artillery  Are,  while  here  and  there  his 
infantry  attempted,  in  vain,  to  find  a  weak  spot  in  their  lines. 

Under  cover  of  the  night  Hood  re-formed  his  Ime,  and  in  the  morning 
was  found  in  position  along  the  Overton  Hills,  some  two  miles  or  so  to  tlio 
rear  of  his  original  line.  The  new  position  was  a  strong  one,  running  along 
the  wooded  crests  of  closely-connecting  hills ;  while  the  two  keys  to  it  were 
the  Granny  White  and  Franklin  pikes,  leading  to  Franklin,  Columbia,  Pu- 
laski,  and  so  down  the  country  to  the  Tennessee  River.  Thomas'  over- 
whelming numbers  enabled  him  to  throw  heavy  columns  against  Hood's 
left  and  centre.    But  every  attack  of  the  enemy  was  repulsed.    It  was 
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four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  day  was  thought  to  be  decided  for  the 
Confederates,  when  there  occurred  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  incidents 
of  the  war.  It  is  said  that  Gen.  Hood  was  about  to  publish  a  victory 
along  his  line,  when  Finney's  Florida  brigade  in  Bates'  division,  which 
was  to  the  left  of  tlie  Confederate  centre,  gave  way  before  the  skirmish 
line  of  the  enemy  I  Instantly  Bates'  whole  division  took  the  panic,  and 
broke  in  disorder.  The  moment  a  small  breach  was  thus  made  in  the 
Confedisrate  lines,  the  whole  of  two  corps  unaccountably  and  instantly  fled 
from  their  ditches,  almost  without  firing  a  gun.  It  was  a  disgraceful 
panic ;  muskets  were  abandoned  where  they  I'estcd  between  the  logs  of  the 
breastworks ;  and  everything  that  could  impede  flight  was  thrown  away  as 
the  fugitives  passed  down  the  Granny  White  and  Franklin  pikes,  or  fled 
wildly  from  the  battle-tield.  Such  an  instance  of  sudden,  unlooked-for, 
wild  retreat,  the  abandonment  of  a  victory  almost  won,  could  only  have 
happened  in  an  army  where  thorough  demoralization,  the  consequence  of 
long,  heavy,  weary  work,  and  of  tremendous  efforts  without  result — ^in 
sliort,  the  reaction  of  great  endeavours  where  success  is  not  decided,  al- 
ready lurked  in  the  minds  of  troops,  and  was  likely  to  be  develop^  at  any 
time  by  the  slightest  and  most  unimportant  circumstance. 

Fifty  pieces  of  artillery  and  nearly  all  of  Hood's  ordnance  wagons  were 
left  to  the  enemy.  His  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  disgracefully  small ; ' 
and  it  was  only  through  want  of  vigour  in  Thomas'  pursuit  that  Hood's 
shattered  and  demoralized  army  effected  its  retreat.  Forrest's  command, 
and  Walthal,  with  seven  picked  brigades,  covered  the  retreat.  The  situa- 
tion on  the  Tennessee  Kiver  was  desperate ;  Hood  had  no  pontoon  train, 
and  if  he  had  been  pressed,  would  have  been  compelled  to  surrender ; 
but  as  it  was,  Thomas'  great  error  in  resting  upon  his  victory  at  Nash- 
ville enabled  a  defeated  Confederate  army  to  construct  bridges  of  timber 
over  theTeimessee  River,  while  the  Federal  gunboats  in  the  sti*eam  were 
actually  kept  at  bay  by  batteries  of  S2-pounders. 

Hood  succeeded  in  escaping  across  the  Tennessee,  but  only  with  a  rem- 
nant of  the  brilliant  force  he  had  conducted  across  the  river  a  few  weeks 
before,  having  lost  from  various  causes  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  half 
of  his  Generals,  and  nearly  all  of  his  artillery.  Such  was  the  disastrous 
issue  of  the  Tennessee  campaign,  which  put  out  of  existence,  as  it  were, 
the  splendid  army  that  Johnston  had  given  up  at  Atlanta,  and  terminated 
forevei  the  whole  scheme  of  Confederate  defence  west  of  the  Allcghautei. 
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OAMPAIGS  OF  1864  IN  THB  VALUET  OF  VISGIKIA.—  ITS  OENIBAL  DESIGN  AS  A  8TBATIGI0 
ATJXILIABY  TO  RICHMOND. — ^THK  NBW  OOMMAXD  OF  THE  ENKMT  IN  THE  VALLET.^-GEN. 
8TIRRIDAN  AND  HIS  FOR0B8. — VIEWS  OF  GEN.  LEE  ABOUT  THE  RELIEF  OF  RIGHMOND. — UE 
DETACHES  A  FORCE  UNDER  GEN.  ANDERSON  TO  OO-OPERATB  WITH  EARLY,  AND  **  STIR  UP  *' 
THE  ENBMT  ACROSS  THE  POTOICAC. — ANDEBSON  AND  FITZHUOH  IJIB  FIND  BARLT  FALL- 
ING BACK  AND  ASKING  FOR  REINFOBOEMENTS. — THB  BNB^T  DECLINES  A  BATTLE  AND 
BBTRBAT8  TO  HABPEB^S  FBRRT.— BTBBNGTH  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  OONFBDBRATX 
FORCES  ABOUT  WINOHBSTEB. — NEABLT  A  IIONTH  OONSUIIED  IN  MABCHING  AND  CoUNTER- 
HABOHING. — GEN.  LEE  ORDERS  THB  RETURN  OF  GEN.  ANDERSON  WITH  KERSnAW^  DIVI- 
SION.— BATTI^  OF  WliVOHBSTEB. — GEN.  GRANT  ADVISES  SHERIDAN  TO  "  GO  IN." — BARLY*S 
SMALL  FORCE.-^HOW  IT  CAME  TO  BE  SCATTERED  OVEB  TWENTT-TWO  MILES. — RAM8RUB*8 
DIVISION  SUSTAINS  THE  ATTACH:  UNTIL  THE  OTHER  CONFEDERATE  FORCES  COME  I'P.-- 
eOBDON  DRIVES  THE  ENEMY. — HAPPY  STROKE  OF  A  OONFEDBRATB  BATTSBY. — THE  KKB- 
MY^S  INFANTRY  BOUTXD. — HIS  OAVALBY  OET  ON  THE  OONFEDEUATB  LEFT  AND  RKAB  AND 
CHANGE  THE  DAY. — ^BBTBEAT  OF  THB  OONFEDEBATBS. — ^BATTLE  OF  FISHER^S  HILL. — IIOW 
GEN.  EARLY's  POSITION  WAS  DEFECTIVE  HERE. — HE  IS  FLANKED  ON  THE  LEFT,  AND  BE- 
'  TREATS  UP  THE  VALLEY. — THE  ENEMY  PURSUES  TO  STAUNTON. — SHRBIDAN^S  BARBAB0U8 
OBDBB  TO  DEVASTATE  THE  VALLEY. — ^HB  BURNS  ^^  TWO  THOUSAND  BARNS. '^—REFLECTIONS 
UPON  THIS  OUTRAGE.— BATTLE  OF  OXDAB  CREEK. — EARLY,  REINFOBCED.  BESUMES  THB 
CAMPAIGN,  AND  DETERMINES  TO  MAKE  A  8UBPBI8E. — ^A  FLANKING  OOLUMN  OF  OONFED- 
EBATBS CROSSES  THB  NORTH  FORK  OF  THE  SHENANDOAH. — TWO  CORPS  OF  THE  ENEMY 
BROKEN  AND  PUT  TO  ROUT. — THB  BNEMY  PUBSUXD  THROUGH  MIDDLET^WN. — HOW  THE 
VIGOUR  OF  PURSUIT  WAS  LOST. — THE  FOOLISH  NEWSPAPER  STORY  ABOUT  GEN.  SHBRIDAN^S 
SUDDXN  APPEARANCE  ON  THE  HELD.— THE  CONFEDERATES  DEMORALIZED  BY  PILLAGE. — 
THB  ENEMY  MAKES  A  COUNTER- CHARGE,  AND  SWEEPS  XVBBYTIIING  BEFORE  fllM.—  GEN. 
BABLY^S  AITBMPT  TO  PUT  THE  CEN8UBE  OF  THB  DISASTEK  UPON  HIS  MEN. — HOW  FAB  HB 
WAS  BE8P0NSIBLB  FOB  IT. — TRUE  XZPL ANA TION  OF  THB  PAUSE  IN  HIS  VIOTOBY.— BEMOVAL 
OF  OBN.  BABLY  FBOM  COMMAND. — GEN.  LBB's  OBNEBOUS  LETTER  TO  HIM. — HOW  TUB 
■BWSPAPER8  BERATED  HIM.— THE  CHARGE  OF  HABITUAL  INTOXICATION. — REVIEW  OF  THB 
TALLBY  CAMPAIGN. — ITS  BFFBCT  DECISIVE  UPONBIOHMOND.— BEMARE  OF  A  CONFEDEBATB 
GBNBBAL. — SOME  VIEWS  OF  THE  MANAGEMXmr  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  TUB  0ONFEDBBA1  ■ 
CAVALRY  FOBCES  IN  VIBGIN1A. 

To  Hood's  unbroken  Beries  of  disasters  there  was  a  conipanion-pieco  in 
another  part  of  the  Confederacy  :  a  sinall  theatre  of  tlie  war,  but  an  im- 
portant and  a  conspieuong  one,  associated  with  many  heroic  memories  of 
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the  Confederacy.  Tills  other  chapter  of  miBfortime  was  Early's  campaign 
in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  In  this  campaign  a  Confederate  General  never 
won  a  victory  ;  lost  all  of  his  artillery,  and  brought  an  army  to  practical 
annihilation.  But,  although  like  Hood^s  misadventure  in  these  particu- 
lars, the  campaign  in  the  Valley  is  to  be  judged  by  another  standaid; 
wl^e  marke^l  by  some  nndoubted  misconduct,  it  had  much  to  excuse  its 
impotent  conclusion,  and  it  was,  in  some  respects,  what  its  commander 
designated  it — ''  a  forlorn  hope." 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  first  object  of  Early's  operations  in 
the  Valley  as  substantially  tlie  same  which  took  Stonewall  Jackson  there 
in  1862 — the  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  Federal  forces  from  the  great 
arena  of  combat  in  the  lowlands.  It  was  also  important  to  save,  as  far  aa 
possible,  the  harvests  of  the  Shenandoah  and  to  protect  the  Gordonsville 
road  ;  but  the  campaign  was  mainly  a  strategic  auxiliaiy  to  the  operations 
around  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 

In  consequence  of  the  threatening  attitude  of  Early,  who  since  he  had 
moved  across  the  Potomac,  had  been  able  to  send  a  raiding  party  into 
Pennsylvania,  which  on  the  30th  July  burned  Chambersburg,  Gen.  Grant 
had  been  unable  to  return  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  On  the  contrary,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  an  enlarged  cam- 
paign to  protect  the  frontiers  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  What  was 
called  the  Middle  Department,  and  the  Departments  of  West  Virginia, 
Washington,  and  Susquehanna,  were  constituted  into  one  under  the  com- 
niand  of  Gen.  Sheridan,  The  new  commander  was  a  man  of  a  coarse, 
active  nattire,  excebsivx  animal  spirits,  and  an  intensely  combative  temper- 
ament— an  antagonist  not  to  be  despised,  although  he  had  shown  no  dis- 
tinct military  genius,  and  was  only  remarkable  in  the  war  for  the  excco 
tion  of  single  tasks  indicated  to  him  by  his  superioure.  He  had  an  amount 
of  force  which  was  all  he  could  have  asked  for  as  a  condition  of  success. 
In  addition  to  the  column  of  active  operation  under  his  command,  oonsist- 
ing  of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps,  and  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of 
West  Virginia  under  Crook  and  Averill,  there  were  assigned  to  him  two 
divisions  of  cavalry  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  Torbert  and 
Wilson.  His  effective  infantry  strength  was  about  thirty-five  thousand 
muskets ;  and  his  great  superiority  in  cavalry  was  very  advantageous  to 
him,  as  the  country  was  very  open  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  opera- 
tions of  this  aim. 

Gen.  Lee  had  long  been  persuaded  that  he  was  too  weak  to  attack  the 
enemy's  works  in  his  front  at  Petersburg.  Information  derived  frouEi 
trusty  scouts  and  from  reconnoissances  pushed  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
'  flanks,  proved  the  impracticability  of  turning  them.  The  only  resource 
was  strategy,  and  that  obviously  the  renewal  of  the  Valley  campaign,  to 
levelop,  if  possible,  a  crisis  in  the  situation  about  Petersburg  and  Richmoud* 
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Dn  the  4th  August  1864,  an  order  was  issued  from  the  lieadqiiartew 
of  Lee's  army,  dircting  the  march  of  Kershaw's  division  of  Loiigstreet'i 
corps,  and  Fitzliugh  Lee's  division  of  cavalry  to  Culpepper  Court-hoiiec. 
Liout.-Gen.  R.  H.  Andei^son  was  then  commanding  the  troops  of  Gen. 
Jjongstreet  (the  latter  being  still  incapacitated  from  duty  by  the  wound 
received  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness),  and  was  assigned  to  command 
the  expedition.  The  force  ordered  for  it  was  withdrawn  from  Grant's 
front  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  James ;  Fitzhngh  Lee's  division  being  on  the 
0^nfederate  right  in  the  vicinity  of  Ream's  Station  on  the  Weldon 
Railroad. 

Gen.  Lee's  intentions,  as  explained  to  his  ofBcers,  were  to  send  the 
troops  of  Kershaw  and  Fitzhngh  Lee  to  co-operate  with  Early  in  move- 
ments on  the  Maryland  border,  or  even  in  the  State  itself.  He  wanted  the 
enemy  in  Washington  and  vidnity  "  stirred  up,"  as  much  as  possible,  and 
the  impression  produced  that  our  force  was  a  lai^e  one.  Upon  reaching 
Culpepper  Couit-House,  Fitzhngh  Lee  was  to  go  down  towards  Alexan- 
dria and  make  a  demonstration  in  that  vicinity,  and  if  his  information  aa 
to  the  disposition  of  the  enemy's  forces  and  strength  warranted,  Anderson 
aud  he  were  to  cross  the  Potomac  about  Leesburg,  Early  crossing  higher 
up,  and  all  to  act  in  concert  against  Washington  or  produce  that  impres- 
sion. Gen.  Anderson  was  sent  on  the  expedition,  though  only  one  divi- 
sion of  his  corps  was  detached,  because  the  enemy  knew  he  commanded  in 
Longstreet's  place,  and  the  idea  might  be  taken  that  the  whole  corps  was 
en  route.  It  was  possible,  then,  that  Grant  might  send  a  corresponding 
force  to  counteract  the  movement,  in  which  case  the  remainder  of  the  corps 
could  be  sent,  and  the  demonsk'ation  continued  on  a  larger  scale.  In  brief, 
Gen.  Lee  explained  that  he  was  going  to  try  to  mancsuvre  Grant  from  the 
front  of  Richmond.  The  other  alteniative  which  presented  itself  was  that 
under  the  supposition  that  Lee  had  weakened  Irniself  by  a  whole  corps, 
Grant  might  be  induced  to  attack,  which  Gen.  Lee  con(5eived  to  be  at  that 
time  a  very  desirable  object. 

No  sooner  had  Anderson's  and  Fitzhngh  Lee's  troops  reached  Culpep- 
per Court-House,  than  a  despatch  was  received  from  Early,  stating  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  concentration  of  a  large  force  in  his  front,  whilst  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Valley,  he  had  been  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  strong, 
position  at  Fisher's  Hill,  and  asking  for  reinforcements.  This  necessitated 
the  movement  of  Anderson  and  Lee  at  once  to  his  support ;  snd  their 
march  was  at  once  directed  to  Front  Royal,  by  the  way  of  Chester  Gap  in 
the  Blue  Ridge.  They  arrived  at  Front  Royd  on  the  15th  August.  Early 
was  ascertained  to  be  at  Strasburg,  some  ten  miles  distant.  The  road  con* 
necting  the  two  places  and  running  to  the  base  of  the  Maseanutton  or  Fort 
Mountain,  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  who  was  also  in  large  force  in 
Early's  fi-ont. 
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Under  orders  from  Gen.  Anderson,  Fitzhxigh  Lee  started  at  dajbrcak 
<m  the  morning  of  tlie  16th  to  communicate  with  Gen.  Early  and  arrange 
a  combined  attack  npon  tlie  enemy.  The  direct  road  being  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  cross  the  Massanntton  Mountain,  consist- 
ing at  that  point  of  three  separate  ranges  in  close  proximity  to  each  othisr, 
very  precipitous  and  rough.  He  was  accompanied  by  only  one  staff 
officer,  and  they  were  obliged  to  ride  mules,  so  steep  was  the  ascent.  He 
anrived  at  Gen.  Early's  head-quarters  that  afternoon,  arranged  many  de- 
tails, and  riding  all  night,  was  back  with  Gen.  Anderson  by  daylight  on 
the  17th.  But  the  enemy  had  already  commenced  to  retreat,  and  the  op- 
portunity for  striking  a  blow  was  lost.  He  had  discovered  Gen.  Ander- 
son's position  at  Front  Eoyal  during  the  morning  of  the  16th,  and  had 
taken  possession  with  a  cavalry  force  of  *'  Guard  Hill,"  a  commanding 
position  on  the  north  bank  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Slienandoah  Kiver,  op- 
posite the  town.  Gen.  Anderson,  fearing  that  the  force  occupying  it  wonld 
be  increased,  and  the  position  fortified,  attacked  the  enemy  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  16th  with  Wickham's  brigade  of  Lee's  division,  supported 
by  Wofford's  infantry  brigade.  After  quite  a  spirited  contest,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  hill  was  secured  by  the  Confederates.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  Anderson  and  Lee  commenced  their  advance,  and  followed  up 
the  enemy's  retreat.  At  Winchester  they  united  with  Gen.  Earlj^'s  col- 
nran,  driving  the  Federal  troops  through  the  town,  capturing  one  pie^e  of 
artillery  and  some  prisoners.  The  purauit  was  continued  the  next  day, 
and  the  enemy  driven  to  his  stronghold  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

The  Confederate  force  now  consisted  of  the  infantry  divisions  of  Kodes^ 
Kamseur,  Gordon  and  Warton,  and  Lomax's  division  of  Valley  cavalry 
under  Early  and  Breckinridge,  and,  under  Anderson,  Kershaw's  division  of 
infantry,  and  Fitzhugh  Lee's  division  of  cavalry.  It  happened  that  An- 
derson and  Early  had  been  both  made  lieutenant-generals  the  same  day, 
though  the  former  was  the  ranking  officer  in  consequence  of  being  the 
senior  major-general.  Their  last  commissions  being  of  same  date,  and 
Anderson  being  in  Early's  department,  he  did  not  like  to  assume  command 
of  the  whole  force.  Early  being  his  junior,  could  not  command  it,  and  a 
very  anomalous  state  of  things  resulted,  producing  much  confusion  and 
.want  of  co-operation. 

Instead  of  a  campaign  being  inaugurated,  which,  from  its  offensive 
character  and  operations  would  compel  more  troops  to  be  di*awn  from 
Grant's  army  to  counteract  it,  and  which  was  contemplated  by  Gen.  Lee, 
*  nothing  was  done.  Nearly  a  month  elapsed  in  marching  and  connteJV 
marching  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlestown,  productive  of  no  results.  Gea. 
liee,  perceiving  at  last  that  nothing  was  likely  to  be  accomplished,  directed 
Anderson,  unless  something  of  importance  was  in  contemplation,  to  move 
back  with  Kershaw's  division  to  Culpepper  Conrt-Housc,  where  he  would 
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be  in  a  position  to  be  transported  to  him  in  case  he  decided  to  carry  out  a 
movement  against  the  enemy  in  front  of  Petersburg,  then  under  consider- 
ation. 

Accordingly,  on  the  15th  September  Anderson  moved  off  with  Ker- 
shaw's division  en  route  to  Culpepper.  Early  was  then  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wincliester,  having  moved  back  for  convenience  of  supplies,  after  the  enc- 
my  had  been  driven  to  the  river.  Sheridan  was  between  Charlestown  and 
Berrjrville,  with  his  advau»>e  covering  the  latter  place.  The  cavalry  pickets 
of  the  two  armies  were  only  a  few  miles  apart. 


EATTLB  OF  WINCHESTER. 

The  month  of  August  and  the  fore  part  of  September  had  been  oon- 
snmed  in  desultory  and  apparently  uncertain  operations.  Notwithstanding 
bis  great  superiority  in  force,  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  unwilling  to  risk 
a  general  engagement,  the  result  of  which  might  be  to  lay  open  to  the  Con- 
federates the  States  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  before  another  array 
could  be  interposed  to  check  them.  But  this  excessive  caution  gradually 
wore  off;  the  aggressive  temper  of  Sheridan  asserted  itself  against  Grant's ' 
timidity ;  and  the  latter  commander  has  since  declared  in  an  official  paper, 
rather  ineleganly,  and  with  that  taste  for  slang  which  seems  to  charactert- 
ize  the  militaty  literature  of  the  Korth  :  "  Gen.  Sheridan  expressed  such 
confidence  of  success,  that  I  saw  there  were  but  two  words  of  instruction 
necessary — ^  Oo  in.^  " 

But  there  appear  to  have  been  especial  reasons  for  Sheridan's  confi- 
dence. The  effective  strength  of  Gen.  Early,  reduced  by  the  return  of 
Kershaw's  division  to  the  Petersburg  lines,  was  about  eighty-five  hundred 
muskets,  three  battalions  of  artillery  and  less  than  three  thousand  cavalry. 
The  latter  were  mostly  armed  with  Enfield  rifles,  without  pistols  or  sabres, 
and  were  but  a  poor  match  for  the  brilliant  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  whose 
arms  and  equipments  were  complete. 

The  day  after  Kershaw's '  departure.  Early  disposed  his  army  as  fol- 
lows: Ramseur's  division  of  infantry  (a  very  small  one,  some  fifteen  hun- 
dred muskets),  Lee's  division  of  cavalry,  under  Wickham  (Gen.  Fitzhugli 
Jjce  having  been  placed  in  command  of  all  the  cavalry),  were  at  Winches- 
ter. Wharton's  division  of  infantry  (a  small  one)  and  Lomax's  cavalry 
were  about  Stephenson's  Depot,  some  five  miles  fix)m  Winchester  on  the 
railroad.  Eodes'  and  Gordon's  divisions,  in  charge  of  Gen.  Early  himself, 
were  marched  to  Martinsburg,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  again  the 
Baltimore  and  Oliio  Hailroad,  reported  to  have  been  repaired  since  the 
Confederates  had  jost  visited  it.  Martinsburg  is  about  twenty-two  mileb 
from  Wincliefiter.  From  the  situation  of  the  two  armies  it  will  be  seeii« 
38 
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that  Sheridan,  besides  being  in  position  almost  on  Early^s  flank,  was,  by 
the  -tray  of  White  Post,  nearer  the  Valley  turnpike,  Early's  line  of  com* 
munication,  tlian  a  greater  portion  of  the  Confederate  troops,  with  the  ad- 
vsDtage  of  coming  out  in  rear  of  Early's  right  at  Winchester.  Sheridan 
saw  the  opportunity  offered :  Kershaw,  with  his  large  division  gone,  and 
the  remaining  troops  stretched  out  for  twenty-two  miles.  He  decided,  of 
course,  to  attack,  and  commenced  moving  up  with  tlie  intention  of  seizing 
and  occupying  Winchester  before  Early  could  retrace  his  steps.  On  flie 
afternoon  and  night  of  the  18th  he  began  his  moyement  from  Berryvilley 
eleven  miles  from  Winchester. 

Gen.  Early  left  Martinsburg,»though  in  ignorance  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ment, on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  and  encamped  Gordon  and  Bodes'  divi- 
sions that  night  in  the  vicinity  of  Bunker's  Hill,  some  twelve  miles  from 
Winchester. 

By  daylight  on  the  19th  the  Confederate  pickets  had  been  driven  in, 
and  the  enemy's  cannon  were  thundering  at  Eamsenr's  little  band,  drawn 
up  beyond  the  town  of  Winchester.  Lee's  cavalry  division  was  soon  in 
position  on  Bamsenr's  left,  and  the  battle  b^an.  Never  did  men  fight 
better,  for  they  sustained  the  repeated  and  furious  assaults  of  an  enemy 
imjnensely  their  superiour,  and  alone  maintained  the  contest  until  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  advance  of  Rodes'  division  made  its  ap^ 
pcarance.  Bodes'  troops  w^e  hastily  thrown  into  action,  and  their  com- 
mander soon  after  killed.  Gordon  arrived  next,  and  went  in  on  our  ex- 
treme left.  Wharton,  in  command  of  Breckinridge's  old  division,  arrived 
last,  though  nearer  ;to  Winchester  than  the  other  two.  It  had  been  holding 
in  check  two  divisions  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  under  Torbert  at  Stepl^enson's 
depot,  which  had  been  sent  around  towards  that  place  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
tarding the  march  of  the  troops  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Winchester. 

A  portion  of  Lomax's  division  arrived  with  Brcckenridge,  the  remainder 
having  previously  come  up  ;  and  with  the  greater  part  of  Lee's  diNision  of 
cflnralry  were  transferred  to  the  extreme  right  and  placed  opposite  Wilson's 
cavalry  to  prevent  it  from  swinging  around  and  getting  possession  of  the 
tm^pike  in  rear  of  Winchester. 

Qt)rdon,  previous  to  Breckenridge's  arrival,  had  driven  the  enemy  by  a 
most  gallant  charge  in  L'ne  of  battle,  but  going  too  far,  had  been  driven 
back  in  turn.  A  battery  of  six  guns,  supported  by  a  brigade  of  cavalry, 
had  been  placed  on  Gordon's  extreme  left.  It  allowed  the  enemy's  ad- 
vancing llne^  to  pass  it,  their  right  almost  brushing  it,  so  close  did  it  march 
to  its  position.  The  battery  was  concealed  under  the  edge  of  a  hill. 
Hardly  had  the  Federal  lines  got  beyond  it  than  its  intrepid,  adventurous 
commander.  Major  Breathed,*  ordered  the  guns  to  be  placed  in  battery 

*  Of  thlA  offiber,  whose  repatation  For  daring  was  ^nown  throagfaoat  the  iQmies  of  Vlrig^ia,  and 
af  Inborn  Gea  Fitzhngh  Lee  lays,  **he  was  the  most  ncHsleatHy  brave  man  I  erer  knew,**  there  is 
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apon  the  crest  of  the  hill.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  most  destructive  and  nn* 
expected  fire  was  poured  into  the  enemy's  ranks.  It  was  sometliing  more 
than  an  enfilading  fire.  The  Federal  line  of  battle  was  soon  broken  by  it. 
Gordon  seized  the  opportunity,  turned/  and  charged ;  and  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy  soon  d^enerated  into  fi  rout.  There  appeared  now  but  little 
doubt  that  the  day  w%3  for  the  Confederates. 

But  at  this  time  the  enemy's  reserve  infantry,  the  greater  part  of 
Crook's  Corps  (the  Eighth),  made  its  appearance,  prolonging  their  extreme 
right.  Gordon's  successful  advance  was  stopped,  for  fear  his  flank  was 
endangered.  Breckinridge's  troops,  coming  up  at  this  time,  were  placed 
in  opposition  to  Crook,  and  on  Gordon's  left ;  but  his  flank  was  very  much 
overlapped  by  the  saperiour  numbers  of  Crook. 

The  movement  which  placed  Breckinridge  in  lino  of  battle  to  confront 
Crook,  freed  the  enemy's  two  cavalry  divisions,  Merritt^s  and  Averill's, 
under  Torbert.  Their  line  was  formed  on  Crook's  J'ight,  in  the  shape  of  a 
semi-circle,  and  completely  environed  the  Confederate  left  and  rear.  Every 
man  on  the  Confederate  side  was  closely  engaged.  A  few  hundred  cav- 
alry, and  a  small  regiment  of  infantry,  under  Col.  Patton,  withdrawn  from 
fighting  in  Crook's  front,  stayed  for  a  little  time  the  heavy  movement  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry.  But  it  was  impossible  to  hold  it  in  check,  the 
country  was  open  ;  every  movement  of  the  enemy  was  discernible  on  tli 
Confederate  left ;  and  yet  there  were  no  troops  available  to  counteract  what 

an  aatbentic  incident,  related  by  his  oommaader,  connected  with  Leie*8  etrlj  batUes  on  the  Bapi- 
dan. 

Of  this  incident  Iltzhngh  Lee  writes :  ^  Maj.  Jaa.  Breathed,  commanding  mj  horse  artillery,  by 
my  order  placed  a  single  gnn  in  position  on  a  little  knoll,  as  we  were  faHing  back,  disputing  the 
enemy's  advance  towards  Spottsylvania  Ck>urt-hou9e.  We  knew  the  enemy's  infantry  were  march- 
ing in  column  through  a  piece  of  woods,  and  the  object  was  to  fire  upon  the  head  of  the  column,  as 
it  debouched,  to  giye  the  idea  that  their  further  adrance  would  again  be  contested,  and  to  compel 
them  to  develop  a  line  of  battle  with  skirmishers  thrown  out,  &c  The  delay  which  it  was  hoped 
to  occasion  by  such  demonstratioo  was  desirable  in  order  to  increase  the  chances  of  our  infantry, 
then  marchmg  by  another  and  parallel  route  to  the  Court-house.  Under  Maj.  B's  personal  super- 
intendence, shells  were  thrown,  and  burst  exactly  in  the  head  of  the  column  as  it  debouched.  The 
desired  effect  was  obtained ;  the  head  of  the  enemy's  advance  r/9B  scattered,  and  it  was  only  with 
aome  diflSculty  a  line  of  battle  with  skirmishers  in  its  front  was  formed  to  continue  the  advance. 
I  was  sitting  on  my  horse  near  Breathed,  and  directed  him  to  withdraw  his  gun,  but  he  was  so 
mudi  elated  with  his  success  that  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  give  the  enemy  some  more  rounds. 
He  fired  until  their  line  got  so  close  that  you  could  hear  them  calling  out,  **  Surrender  that  gun,  you 
rebel  son  of  a  b— h."  Breathed's  own  horse  had  just  been  shot  The  cannoneers  jumped  on  their 
horses,  expecting  of  course  the  gun  to  be  captured,  and  retreated  n4;>id]y  down  the  hilL  B.  was 
.left  alone.  He  limbered  the  gun  up,  and  jumped  on  the  lead  horse.  It  was  shot  from  under  hiuL 
Quick  as  lightning  he  drew  his  knife,  cut  the  leaders  out  of  the  hamesSi  and  sprang  upon  a  swhig 
horse.  It  was  tlao  shot  from  under  him  just  as  he  was  turning  to  get  into  the  road.  He  then 
severed  the  harness  of  the  swing  horse,  jumped  upon  one  of  the  wheel  horses,  and  again  made  the 
desperate  trial  for  life.  The  ground  was  open  between  the  piece  and  woods ;  the  enemy  had  a 
ftiU  view  of  the  exploit ;  and  Breathed  at  last  dashed  olT  unharmed,  almost  miraculously  escaping 
through  a  shower  of  bullets." 
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wag  now  the  decisive  movement  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Hie  Confederate 
<  left  was  completely  turned ;  the  enemy  was  let  in  on  the  rear  of  the  i-o- 
mainder  of  the  line ;  and  the  Confederate  infantry,  which  had  so  long 
withstood  fourfold  odds,  now  pressed  heavily  in  front  by  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry, and  on  the  right  by  his  cavalry,  was  compelled  to  give  way  under 
the  combined  assault,  and  at  last  broke  in  confusion,  retiring  from  the  field 
and  through  Winchester,  with  the  enemy  in  pursuit. 

In  this  battle  Gen.  Early  lost  twenty-five  hundred  prisoners  and  five 
pieces  of  artillery.  But  in  diis  battle  there  liad  been  a  surpassing  display 
of  courage  in  the  men  who  had  held  their  ground  so  long  against  tlie 
swarming  forces  of  the  enemy. .  It  is  quite  certain  that  up  to  the  moment 
when  he  put  his  ca,valry  in  motion  against  the  Confederate  left,  Sheridan 
Kad  been  virtually  defeated.  Not  until  the  enemy's  cavalry  advanced  on 
the  Martinsburg  road,  attained  the  Confederate  rear,  and  charged  them  in 
flank  and  rear,  was  there  the  least  wavering.  It  is  true  that  from  that 
moment  the  action  was  lost.  Early's  line  gave  way  in  confusion  ;  Ids  ar- 
tillery was  fought  to  the  muzzle  of  the  guns,  but  could  do  nothing,  and 
that  night  the  Confederate  forces  were  in  ful}  retreat  up  the  Yallpj. 


Gen.  Early  retired  to  Fisher's  Hill,  near  Strasburg,  a  position  overlook- 
ing the  north  branch  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  and  protected  on  the  west 
by  the  North  Mountain.  Tliis  position  has  been  described  as  a  very  de- 
fensible one,  indeed  the  strongest  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  But  a  Con- 
federate oflScer,  who  has  ably  reviewed  the  campaign,  remarks :  "  When 
Early  took  up  a  position  on  the  great  range  of  hills  above  Strasburg,  and 
waited  to  be  attacked,  he  committed  an  error  under  the  circumstances, 
which  the  General  himself,  at  this  day,  would  probably  acknowledge.  The 
ground  there  is  unsuitable  to  receive  an  attack  upon,  unless  the  force  stand- 
ing on  the  defensive  is  strong  enough  to  reach  from  moimtain  to  moun- 
tain. Gen.  Jackson  is  said  to  have  expressed  this  opinion,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  never  made  a  stand  there.  Gen.  Early  did  so,  and  was  flanked  on 
the  left." 

On  the  22d  October,  Sheridan  formed  his  force  for  a  direct  attack  on 
Early's  position,  while  Torbert's  cavalry  moved  by  the  Luray  Valley  to 
piin  Newmjirket,  twenty  miles  in  Early's  rear,  to  cut  ofl*  his  retreat. 
While  making  a  feint  of  an  attack  in  front,  a  corps  of  infantry  was  sent 
jiKound  to  Early's  left,  resting  on  the  North  Mountain,  flanked  it,  attacked 
it  ill  rear,  and  drove  it  from  its  entrenchments.  The  whole  Confu<li».ratc 
line  wjis  easily  disrupted,  and  Early  retired  in  great  disorder,  losing  eleven 
pieces  of  aitillery.    Happily  his  line  of  retreat  was  secured,  as  Torliert  had 
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been  helj}  in  check  at  Milford  by  a  small  division  of  Confederate  cavalry 
under  Gen.  Wickham. 

The  retreat  was  continued  to  the  lower  passes  of  the  Blue  Bidge.  Gen , 
Early  had  lost  half  his  army,  and  it  was  supposed  that  his  career  was  now 
at  an  end.  Sheridan  pushed  the  pursuit  to  Staunton  and  the  gaps  of  the 
Blue  Eidge ;  but,  before  returning  to  Strasburg,  and  taking  position  on  the 
north  side  of  Cedar  Creek,  this  Federal  commander  resolved  upon  an  act 
of  barbarism,  competing  with  the  worst  reputations  of  the  war.  He  de- 
termined to  devastate  the  upper  portion  of  the  Yalley  as  he  abandoned  it. 
This  ruthless  measure  was  not  confined  to  the  destruction  of  the  crops,  pro- 
visions, %nd  forage;  mills  were  burned,  farming  implements  were  de- 
stroyed, and  a  wanton  vengeance  was  inflicted  upon  the  country  for  many 
years  to  come.  Gen.  Sheridan  wrote  from  Strasburg,  as  if  he  were  com- 
memorating a  great  deed,  instead  of  writing  down  a  record  of  imperish- 
able infamy  :  "  In  moving  back  to  this  point,  the  whole  country,  from  the 
Blue  Ridge  to  the  North  Mountain,  has  been  made  entirely  untenable  for 
a  rebel  army.  I  have  destroyed  over  two  thousand  bams  filled  with  wheat 
and  hay  and  farming  implements ;  over  seventy  mills  filled  with  flour  and 
wheat ;  have  driven  in  front  of  the  army  over  four  thousand  head  of  stock, 
and  have  killed  and  issued  to  the  troops  not  less  than  three  thousand  sheep 
This  destruction  embraces  the  Luray  Valley  and  the  Little  Fort  Valley,  as 
well  as  the  main  valley." 

Of  this  and  other  like  atrocities  of  the  enemy,  there  has  been  attempted 
a  very  weak  excuse,  to  the  effect  that  if  fhe  private  property  of  the  inhabit 
ants  of  the  Confederacy  had  not  been  destroyed,  it  might  have  been  con- 
verted to  the  uses  of  the  belligerent  Government,  and  have  helped  to  sus- 
tain it  Once  for  all,  it  may  be  said  that  this  excuse  excludes  every  senti- 
ment of  humanity  in  war,  and  may  be  logically  carried  to  the  last  extremi- 
ties of  savage  warfare.  Some  time  ago  a  great  indignation  was  awakened 
in  Northern  newspapers,  when  a  Northern  oflScer  justified  his  putting  to 
leath  some  children  belonging  to  a  hostile  Indian  tribe  on  the  ground 
that,  if  they  had  not  been  killed,  they  would  have  grown  up  to  be  men  and 
chiefs,  to  fight  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  But  the  logic  of  this  was 
unimpeachable,  quite  as  sound  as  that  which  justified  the  outrages  of  pri-. 
vate  property  and  deeds  of  devastation  and  horrour,  committed  by  such 
men  as  Sheridan  and  Sherman.  There  are  some  things,  even  in  war, 
which  are  to  be  done,  or  to  be  left  undone,  without  regard  to  consequences. 
Modem  war  is  not  based  upon  logic ;  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  how 
much  ruin  may  be  done ;  it  is  not  simple  "  cruelty,"  as  Sherman  defined 
it  to  the  mayor  of  Atlanta ;  it  recognizes  certain  claims  of  humanity  and 
indicates  a  class  of  outrages  for  which  no  selfish  reason  is  commensurate 
A  writer  of  authority,  treating  of  the  law  of  nations,  says :  "  When  the 
French  armies  desolated,  with  fire  and  sword,  the  Palatinate  in  1674,  and 
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again  in  1689,  there  was  a  general  outcry  throngLjut  Earope  against  sach 
a  inode  of  carrying  ou  war ;  and  when  the  French  minister  Lourois  alleged 
that  the  object  in  yiew  was  to  cover  the  French  frontier  against  the  inva- 
sion of  the  enemjr^  the  advantage  which  France  derived  from  the  act  was 
nniversally  held  to  be  inadequate  to  the  suffering  inflicted,  and  the  act 
itself  to  be  therefore  unjustifiable." 


BATILB  OF  OEDAB  CBEBK. 

Having  received  reinforcements,  Gen.  Early  returned  to  the  Valley  in 
October.  These  reinforcements  consisted  of  one  division  of  infantry  (Ker- 
shaw's), numbering  twenty-seven  hundred  muskets,  one  small  battiJion  of 
artillery,  and  about  six  hundred  cavalry,  wiiich  about  made  up  the  Con- 
federate losses  at  Winchester  and  Fisher's  Hill.  On  the  9th  October, 
Kosser's  cavalry,  which  had  hung  on  Sheridan's  rear,  was  attacked  on  the 
Strasburg  pikd,  while  a  division  of  cavalry,  moving  by  a  back  road,  took 
him  in  flank.  In  this  affair  the  enemy  took  eleven  pieces  of  artillery  and 
several  hundred  prisoners.  On  the  18th  October,  Early  was  again  at 
Cedar  Creek,  between  Strasburg  and  Winchester.  He  had  less  than  ten 
thousand  men,  and  about  forty  pieces  of  artillery.  His  force  was  inade- 
quate for  open  attack,  and  his  only  opportunity  was  to  make  a  surpiisc. 
The  enemy  was  posted  on  a  line  of  low  hills,  the  Eighth  corps  on  the  left, 
the  Itineteenth  corps  in  the  centre,  and  the  Sixth  corps  on  the  right,  some- 
what in  rear  and  in  reserve.  Early's  dispositions  for  attack  were  to  make 
a  feint  with  light  artillery  and  cavalry  against  the  enemy's  right^  while  the 
bulk  of  his  forces  marched  towards  the  left  whei-e  the  Sixth  corps  was 
posted. 

The  movement  commenced  a  little  past  midnight  Wliilst  demonstra- 
tions were  made  against  the  Federal  right,  whence  the  sounds  of  musketry 
already  announced  a  flght  on  the  picket  line,  the  flanking  columns  of  the 
Confederates  toiled  along  seven  miles  of  rugged  country,  crossing  the  north 
fork  of  the  Shenandoah  by  a  ford  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  junction 
of  Cedar  Creek  with  that  stream.  The  march  was  performed  in  profound 
silence.  Many  places  had  to  be  traversed  by  the  men  in  single  file,  who 
occasionally  had  to  cling  to  bushes  on  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain to  assist  their  foothold.  At  dawn  the  flanking  column  was  across  the 
ford  ;  Gurdoo's  (jivigion  in  front,  next  Ramseur's,  and  Pegram's  in  reserve. 
A  heavy  fog  yet  favoured  them.  The  enemy's  pickets  had  not  yet  ttiken 
the  mlarm  ;  some  of  tlietn  had  reported  that  they  heard  a  heavy,  muffled 
trump  and  rustling  through  the  underbrush,  but  no  attention  was  paid 
iM  poatid  fancy,  and  no  reconnoissance  was  sent  out,  Earlj  )iad 
;  ^  eoImnTi,  iinperceive<L  to  the  rear  of  the  left  flank  of  the   Fed- 
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end  force ;  and  it  remained  now  but  to  close  in  upon  the  enemy,  and  figlif 
^  rapidly. 

The  BurpriBC  was  complete.  The  Eighth  corps  was  unable  to  form  a 
line  of  battle,  and  in  five  minutes  was  a  herd  of  fugitives.  Many  of  the 
men  awoke  only  to  find  themselves  prisoners.  The  Nineteenth  eoi-ps  W» 
soon  involved  in  the  rout.  The  valorous  Confederates  pressed  on,  drivinjr 
the  whole  Federal  left  and  centre,  slaying  many  of  the  enemy  in  their 
oamps,  capturing  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  fifte^i  hundred  prisonem, 
small  arms  without  number,  wagons,  camps,  everything  on  the  ground. 

The  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  now  a  general  one,  the  Sixth  corps  doing 
what  it  could  to  cover  it.  At  Middletown  an  attempt  was  made  to  Am'hi 
a  line  of  battle ;  but  tlie  Confederates  threatened  a  flank  movement,  got 
possession  of  the  town,  and  put  the  enemy  on  what  was  supposed  to  be  hie 
final  retreat  to  Winchester. 

The  vigour  of  the  pursuit  was  lost  here*  The  fire  and  flush  of  the 
ralorbus  charge  was  quenched,  as  the  men  now  betook  themselves  to 
plundering  the  Federal  camps,  taking  no  notice  of  the  enemy  in  the  dis- 
tance beyond  some  skirmishing  and  desultory  artillery  fire.  But  the  ene- 
fny  had  no  idea  of  continuing  his  retreat  to  Winchester.  At  the  iirst  good 
ground  between  Middletown  and  Newtown  the  troops  were  rallied,  a  com- 
pact line  formed,  and  the  enemy  soon  put  in  a  condition  to  resist  further 
•attack  or  take  the  offensive. 

The  Noii;hem  newspapers,  with  their  relish  for  dramatic  circumstance^ 
had  a  singular  stoty  of  how  the  sudden  apparition  of  Uen.  Sheridan  on  a 
black  horse  flecked  w^.th  foam,  wliiih  be  ha^i  gallopf.d  from  Winchester, 
where  he  had  slept  the  previous  night,  reassured  his  fugitive  army,  and 
restored  tiie  battle.  But  the  fact  is  that  Sheridan  did  not  appear  on  th% 
field  until  the  army  had  reorganized  a  new  line  of  battle  and  made  its 
dispositions  for  attack,  which  he  did  not  change  in  any  respect.  The 
counter-charge  was  made  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Con- 
federates were  not  prepared  for  it ;  they  bad  been  demoralized  by  pillage ; 
when  urged  forward  they  had  moved  wit^iout  enthusiasm  ;  and  when  in 
the  afternoon  Gen.  Early  decided  to  attempt  an  advance,  he  was  compelled 
to  move  cautiously,  feeling  his  way  with  artillery. 

At  the  first  contact  with  the  enemy,  Gordon's  division  broke ;  Ker- 
shaw's and  Ramseur's  followed  in  retreat,  and  the  field  became  covered 
with  fiying  men.  The  artillery  retired,  firing  slowly,  and  sustained  only 
by  Pegram's  old  brigade  and  Evan's  brigade.  Across  Cedar  Creek  the 
enemy's  cavalry  charged  in  rear  of  the  Confederate  train  without  provok- 
'ing  a  shot ;  and  a  bridge  on  a  narrow  part  of  the  road  between  the  creek 
and  Fisher's  Hill  having  broken  down,  guns  and  wagons  were  abandoned. 
IkCany  ordnance  and  medical  stores,  and  twenty-three  pieced  of  artillery, 
besides  those  taken  in  the  morning  by  Early,  were  captured.    About  fif 
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teen  hundred  priaoners  were  taken,  which  fully  made  up  for  then 
lofit  bj  the  enemy  in  the  morning.  The  day  was  completely  tamed 
against  the  Confederates  and  night  closed  with  the  enemy's  infantry 
occupying  their  old  camps,  and  his  cavalry  pursuing  the  wreck  of  Early's 
army. 

With  reference  to  the  disaster  of  Oedar  Greek,  Oen.  Early  published  aii 
address  to  his  troops,  ascribing  to  their  misconduct  the  loss  of  tlie  field, 
and  attemping  to  break  the  censure  levelled  at  the  commander.  He 
wrote :  ^^  1  had  hoped  to  have  congratulated  you  on  the  splendid  victory 
won  by  you  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  at  Belle  Orove,  on  Cedar  Greek, 
when  you  surprised  and  routed  two  corps  of  Sheridan's  army,  and  drove 
back  several  miles  the  remaining  corps,  capturing  eighteen  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, one  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners,  a  number  of  colours,  a  large 
quantity  of  small  arms  and  many  wagons  and  ambulances,  with  the  entire 
camps  of  the  two  routed  corps ;  but  I  have  the  mortification  of  announc- 
ing to  you  that,  by  your  subsequent  misconduct,  all  the  benefits  of  that 
victory  were  lost,  and  a  serious  disaster  incurred.  Had  you  remained 
steadfast  to  your  duty  and  your  colours,  the  victory  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  decisive  of  the  war ;  yon  would  have  gloriously 
retrieved  the  reverses  at  Winchester  and  Fisher's  Hill,  and  entitled  your- 
selves to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  your  country.  But  many  of  you, 
including  some  commissioned  officei*s,  yielding  to  a  disgraceful  propensity 
for  plunder,  deserted  your  colours  to  appropriate  to  yourselves  the  aban- 
doned property  of  the  enemy ;  and,  subsequently,  those  who  had  pre- 
viously remained  at  their  posts,  seeing  their  ranks  thinned  by  the  absence 
of  .the  plunderers,  when  the  enemy,  late  in  the  afternoon,  with  his  shat- 
tered columns  made  but  a  feeble  efibrt  to  retrieve  the  foilunes  of  the  day, 
yielded  to  a  needless  panic,  and  fled  the  field  in  confusion,  thereby  con- 
verting a  splendid  victory  into  a  disaster." 

But  this  explanation  of  the  conversion  of  a  victory  into  a  disaster,  as  a 
personal  defence  of  Gen.  Early,  is  scarcely  fair.  If  soldiers  resort  to  pillag- 
ing on  a  field  of  victory  the  commander  is  *the  responsible  party,  unless 
where  it  is  shown  that  he  resorted  to  the  most  extreme  measures  to  restrain 
a  disorder  so  shameful  and  plainly  deserving  death  on  the  spot,  and  that, 
despite  all  efibrts,  the  men  had  passed  completely  beyond  his  control. 
The  broad  fact  cannot  be  concealed  that  for  four  or  five  hours  Gen.  Early 
was  in  the  condition  of  a  commander  who  had  lost  the  vigour  of  pursuit 
and  was  satisfied  to  put  up  with  a  half-way  success.  This  disposition  to 
pause  in  battle  and  be  satisfied  with  a  half  victory  was  not  the  peculiar 
story  of  Cedar  Creek.  It  was  the  curse  of  more  than  one  Confederate 
eommander.  As  Qea.  Early  counted  his  victory  and  paused  in  his  career, 
the  refluent  wave  of  the  enemy  overtook  him,  swept  away  his  laurels,  and 
overwhelmed  him  with  an  unexpected  disaster.    The  story  is  not  difiTcreot 
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from  that  of  other  Confederate  battle-fields  where  a  mediocre  commandei 
has  trifled  with  success. 

Qen.  Early  had  rcC/eived  a  stunning  defeat  from  which  his  army  never 
recovered.  The  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  practically  closed  the  campaign  in 
the  Valley,  and  most  of  Early's  infantry  were  returned  to  Gen.  Lee's 
lines.  Breckinridge  was  detached  and  sent  to  command  in  the  South- 
western Department.  The  three  divisions  (composing  what  was  known' 
as  the  Second  Army  Corps)  formerly  commanded  by  Eodes,  Cordon,  and 
Ramseur,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Gordon,  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  three,  and  sent  back  to  Gen.  Lee.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  cavalry 
were  temporarily  furloughed,  the  Government  being  unable  to  supply  tliem 
with  forage.  Early  was  left  with  his  headquarters  at  Staunton,  and  what 
remained  of  Wharton's  division  constituted  the  Army  of  the  Valley. 

Tlie  unfortunate  commander  continued  for  some  time  to  move  uneasily 
up  and  down  the  Valley,  with  his  small  force ;  but  all  operations  of 
moment  had  plainly  ceased  there ;  there  was  not  forage  enough  for  any 
considerable  body  of  cavalry  ;  and  some  weeks  later  we  shall  see  the  last 
appearance  of  Gen.  Early  on  the  military  stage,  at  \\^aynesboro'  ,where  his 
command,  consisting  of  about  a  thousand  infantry,  was  captured,  and  the 
General  with  two  staff  officers  escaped  to  Charlottesville,  the  melancholy 
remnant  of  an  enterprise  that  had  been  plann^  to  relieve  Bichmond  and 
turn  the  scales  of  the  war. 

In  consequence  of  the  disastrous  campaign  we  have  narrated,  but  not 
until  a  very  late  period  of  the  war.  Gen.  Early  was  removed  from  com- 
mand.   Gen  Lee  wrote  to  his  subordinate  with  characteristic  generosity : 

HsAi>-«UARTXB8  0.  S.  AsMiEB,  March  80, 1865. 

Lieut'  Gen,  J.  A,  Early,  Franklin  0.  -ffl,  Fa. ; 

Dear  Sib:  My  telegram  will  have  informed  joa  that  I  deem  a  change  of  commanders 
in  jonr  department  necessary,  bat  it  is  dne  to  jonr  zealous  and  patriotic  services  that  I 
■hoald  explain  the  reasons  that  prompted  my  action,  'i  he  situation  of  affairs  is  such 
that  we  can  neglect  no  means  calculated  to  develv»p  the  resources  we  possi  ss  to  the 
greatest  extent,  and  make  them  as  efficient  as  possible.  To  this  end  it  is  essential  that 
we  should  have  the  cheerful  and  hearty  support  of  the  people  and  the  full  confidence  of 
(he  soldiers,  without  which  our  efforts  would  be  embarrassed,  and  our  means  of  resis- 
tance weakened.  I  have  reluctantly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  you  cannot  command 
the  united  and  willing  co-operation  which  is  so  essential  to  success.  Tour  reverses  in 
the  Valley,  of  which  the  public  and  the  army  Judge  cLiefly  by  the  results,  have,  1  fear, 
impaired  your  influence  both  with  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  and  wonld  add  gri-atly 
to  the  difficultie!«  which  will,  under  any  circumstances,  attend  our  railit  iry  operations  in 
Southwestern  Virginia.  While  my  own  confidence  in  your  ability,  zeal,  and  devotion 
to  the  cause  is  unimpaired,  1  have  nevertheless  felt  that  I  could  not  oppose  what  seems  to 
\^  the  current  of  opinion  without  injustice  to  your  reputation  and  injury  to  the  service. 
I  therefore  feit  constrained  to  endeavour  to  find  a  commander  who  would  be  more  likely 
to  develop  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  co'sntry,  and  inspire  the  soldiers  with  confi* 
dence,  and,  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  thought  it  proper  to  yield  my  own  opinion,  and 
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^fer  to  that  of  those  to  whom  alone  ve  can  look  for  sapport.  I  am  tfar^  that  jou  wH. 
nnderstand  and  appreciate  mjr  motives,  and  that  no  one  will  be  more  ready  than  your- 
self to  acquiesce  in  any  measnres  which  the  interests  of  the  country  may  seem  to  requiro, 
regardless  of  all  personal  considerations.  Thanking  yon  for  the  fidelity  and  energy  with 
which  you  have  always  supported  my  efforts,  and  for  the  courage  and  devotion  yon 
have  ever  maniftasted  in  the  service  of  the  country,  I  am,  very  respectfully  and  tmly^ 
yonr  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  LEE,  OenerdL 

Censure  in  the  newspapers  ran  high  against  Oen.  Early ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  temper  of  the  Southern 
people  was  irritable  and  exactiDg,  impatient  to  be  refreshed  with  what  was 
now  the  rare  experience  of  a  victory.  Oen.  Early  was  not  a  popular  man ; 
but  he  had  had  die  reputation  throughout  the  war  of  a  hard,  resoluta 
lighter ;  and  Gen.  Lee's  familiar  designation  of  him  as  "  his  bad  old  man" 
suited  the  picture  of  a  commander  who  garnished  his  speech  with  oaths^ 
dressed  in  the  careless,  burly  fashion  of  a  stage-driver,  and  ^as  famous  for 
his  hard,  direct  knocks  in  battle.*    It  was  hinted  in  the  newspapers  that 


*  The  following  sketch  of  Gen.  Eariy  is  from  a  graphic  pen,  and  its  ftind  of  anecdote  is  amus- 
ing and  characteristic : — 

**  He  was  a  man  past  middle  age,  and  of  vigorous  and  athletic  appearance.  His  stature  mjh 
proached  if  it  did  not  reach  six  feet,  and  he  seemed  to  be  capable  of  undergoing  great  fatigue.  His 
hair  was  black  and  curling,  and  Just  touched  with  gray ;  his  eyes,  dark  and  sparkling ;  his  smile, 
ready  and  expressive,  but  somewhat  sarcastic,  as  was  the  bent  of  his  character.  His  dress  was 
plain  gray,  with  slight  decoration.  Long  exposure  had  made  the  old  coat  which  he  wore  quite 
dhigy.  A  vide-hnm  hst  OTernhadowed  h^s  sparlding  eyes,  bis  swarthy  features,  ant*  gxizzled  luur. 
His  face,  set  upon  a  short  neck,  joined  to  stooping  shoulders,  attracted  attention  fh)m  ere^  one. 
In  the  dark  eye  jou  could  read  the  r^olute  character  of  the  man,  as  In  his  saUrical  smile  you  saw 
the  evidence  of  that  dry,  trencliar  often  mordant  humour,  for  whieh  he  was  famous.  The  keen 
glance  drove  home  the  sarcastic  speech,  and  ahnost  every  one  who  ventured  upon  word  combats 
with  LieuL-General  Early  sustained  a  *  palpable  hit.*  The  soldiers  of  his  army  had  a  hundred  jests 
and  witticisms  about  hhn.  They  called  him  *■  Old  Jube,*  sometimes  *  Old  Jubilee.'  They  delighted 
to  relate  how,  after  the  defeat  of  Fisher's  Hill,  when  the  troops  were  in  Mi  retreat,  their  commander 
had  checked  his  horse,  raised  his  arms  aloft,  and  exclaimed, '  My  God  I  won't  any  of  my  men  make 
a  rally  \around  Old  Jubal? '     To  which  a  philosophic  foot-sddier,  calmly  seeking  the  rear,  replied : 

*  Nary  rally,  General'  A  simiUtf  anecdote,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  is  even  yet  immensdy 
relished  by  Early's  old  soldiers.    He  is  said  to  luive  exclaimed,  when  he  heard  of  Lee's  retreat, 

*  Now  let  Gabrid  blow  his  horn.  It  is  time  to  die.'  Everything  aboot  the  soldier  was  characteris- 
tic and  marked.  Speaking  slowly  and  with  a  species  of  drawl  in  his  voice,  all  that  he  said  was 
pointed,  direct  and  full  of  sarcastic  force.  These  '  hits '  he  evidently  ei\joyed,  and  he  delivered 
them  with  the  coohiess  of  a  swordsman  making  a  mortal  lunge.  All  the  army  had  laughed  at  one 
of  them.  While  marching  at  the  head  of  his  column,  dusty  in  his  dingy,  gray  uniform,  and  with 
his  faded  old  hat  over  his  eyes,  he  had  seen  leaning  over  a  fence  and  looking  at  the  column  as  It 
passed,  a  former  associate  in  tlie  Virginia  Convention,  who  had  violently  advocated  eeoessimi. 
This  gentleman  was  clad  in  citizens?  clothes — black  coat  and  irreproachable  shirt  bosom — and  greet- 
ed Early  as  he  passed.  The  reply  of  the  General  was  given  with  his  habitual  smile  and  sarcastie 
dMwl:  *  How  are  you?'  he  said.  *  I  thmk  you  said  the  Whigs  wouldn't  fight!'  The  blow  was 
rude,  and  made  the  whole  army  laugh  Of  this  peculiar  humour  a  bett^  instance  still  is  give». 
After  Fisher's  Hill,  when  his  whole  army  was  in  complete  retreat,  and  the  Federal  forces  were| 
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mncih  of  Early's  disaster  in  the  Valley  was  doe  to  his  alleged  intemper^ 
ance,  and  that  there  had  been  too  much  **  apple-jack  "  in  the  campaign 
But  the  charge  of  habitual  intemperance  was  examined  by  a  committee  of 
the  Confederate  Congress,  and  disproved.  It  was  not  established  indeed 
that  Gen.  Early  was  a  believer  in  total  abstinence — or  as  one  of  his  Irish 
friends  remarks,  that  the  man  was  always  "  heaMy  sober  " — but  it  waF 
conclusively  shown  that  in  the  line  of  his  duty  he  was  never  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  and  to  no  such  imprudence  could  be  attributed  any 
misfortune  of  his  military  life. 

The  real  chai'acrer  of  Gen.  Early's  campaign  appears  in  the  narrative. 
Much  of  his  disaster  is  to  be  fairly  attributed  to  lack  of  numbers,  his  great 
disproportion  to  the  enemy  in  this  respect ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  his  loss  of  artillery  was  excessive  and  peculiar,  and  that 
in  the  field  at  Cedar  Creek  he  had  not  shown  the  nerve  and  grasp  of  a 
great  commander.  His  loss  of  artilleiy  was  so  notorious,  that  wags  in 
Kichmond  ticketed  guns  sent  him  ^  to  Gen.  Sheridan,  care  of  Jubal  Early." 
In  a  month  he  lost  more  than  fifty  guns.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
the  operations  in  the  Valley  Gen.  Early  committed  no  flagrant  error, 
and  did  nothing  to  draw  upon  him  a  distinct  and  severe  censure ;  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  he  certainly  did  not  display  in  this  campaign  the  qualities 
of  a  great  commander,  never  rose  above  mediocrity,  and,  with  a  superiour 
army  upon  him,  went  headlong  to  destruction. 

llie  effect  of  the  Valley  campaign  on  the  situation  around  Kichmond 
may  be  almost  said  to  have  been  decisive.  The  result  bf  it,  in  this  respect, 
ifras  this :  that  it  released  a  powerful  force  and  made  it  available  for  Grant, 
while  Gen.  Lee  could  only  make  use  of,  as  a  corresponding  force,  the  small 
remnant  of  a  dispirited  aiTny.  One  of  the  highest  and  most  intelligent 
Confederate  Generals  has  not  hesitated  to  express  the  opinion  that  ^^  the 
battle  of  Winchester  was  the  turning-point  of  the  fortunes  of  the  war  in 
Virginia."  Tlie  view  is  not  unreasonable  when  we  consider  what  was  tho 
object  of  Early's  campaign.  A  battle  fought  in  the  Valley  with  decisive 
results  might  have  relieved  Bichmond.  Such  was  the  idea  of  Gen.  Lee. 
Battles  were  fought,  but  with  decisive  results  for  the  enemy  ;  and  Bich- 
mond fell. 

ing  him  close,  he  wm  riding  with  Gen.  DrecUnridge.  It  might  haye  b«sen  supposed  that  their  con* 
rerMtion  would  lelate  to  the  disastrous  events  of  the  day,  but  Oen.  Early  did  not  seem  to  trouble 
himself  upon  that  subjeet  In  full  retreat  as  they  were,  and  followed  by  an  enraged  enemy,  his 
companion  was  astounded  to  hear  from  Early  the  cool  and  nonchalant  question :  *  Well,  Breckiup 
ridge,  what  do  you  think  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  rights  of  the  South  in  the  Territories  ?  *  The  man  who  could  amuse  himself  with  politi- 
cal discussions  between  Fisher's  Hill  and  Woodstock  on  the  22d  of  September,  1864,  must  hare 
been  of  hard  staff  or  peculiar  humour.  There  were  many  persons  in  and  out  of  the  army  who  doubt- 
ad  the  soundness  of  his  Judgment— there  were  none  who  eyer  called  in  question  the  tough  fibre  ol 
lits  courage.** 
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A  general  opinion  prevalent  at  Bichmond,  and  apparently  streh^cned 
bj  the  experiences  of  the  Valley  campaign,  was  that  the  Confederate  cav- 
airy  in  Virginia  had  become  very  inefficient  and  unequal  to  its  early  repu- 
tation. The  report  is  one  of  singular  injustice,  in  view  of  the  brilliant 
record  of  the  cavalry  for  1864,  especially  that  part  of  it  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  the  compeer  and  successor  of  Stnai*t,  a  model 
of  chivalry  and  a  leader  whose  star  ascended  to  the  highest  realms  of  glory 
in  the  war.  We  have  elsewhere  referred  generally  to  the  operations  of 
the  cavalry  in  Orant^s  early  combination  against  Richmond.  It  is  a  fact 
based  upon  official  testimony,  that  Fitzhugh  Lee^s  command  fought  nine 
consecutive  days,  commencing  the  day  Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan,  and  in 
that  time  lost  one-half  of  its  numbers  in  killed  and  wounded,  its  loss  in 
prisoners  in  the  same  time  being  not  more  than  thirty  I  His  command 
was  composed  of  Virginians,  save  one  gallant  company  from  Maryland. 
The  simple  inscription  of  the  fact  we  have  related  is  an  undying  title  of 
glory  for  the  cavalry  of  Virginia,  testifying  as  it  does  to  a  courage  and 
devotion,  the  parallels  of  which  are  scarcely  to  be  found  out  of  the  pages 
of  fabulous  history. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  disasters  of  the  Valley  campaign  were  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  the  extreme  numerical  inferiority  of  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  to  that  of  the  enemy.  The  distribution  of  our  cavalry  at^ 
this  time  in  Virginia  is  a  curious  study  and  excites  criticism.  Only  two 
brigades  of  cavalry  were  sent  to  the  Valley  by  Gen.  Lee.  Gen.  Grant  sent 
two  large  divisions  of  three  brigades  each.  At  Petereburg  and  Riclimond, 
the  numbers  of  our  cavalry  exceeded  those  of  the  enemy.  But  unfortu- 
nately, the  country  in  this  vicinity  (especially  in  Dinwiddie  county)  was  but 
little  adapted  for  this  superiority  to  be  displayed,  it  being  very  wooded 
and  ti-aversed  only  by  narrow  roads. 

Grant  had  Gregg's  division  of  two  brigades  on  his  left  flank  on  the 
south  side  of  the  James — and  four  raiments  under  Eautz  on  the  north 
side,  guarding  his  right  flank.  Confronting  Eautz,  the  Confederates  had 
Gary's  brigade,  and  opposite  to  Gregg,  Bulter's  division  (Hampton's  old 
command)  of  three  brigades,  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  division,  of  two  brigades, 
and  a  detached  brigade  under  Dearing.  Rosser's  brigade  was  after- 
wards sent  to  the  Valley,  but  not  until  the  battle  of  Winchester  had  been 
tbught. 

The  Valley  was  especially  adapted  for  the  operations  of  cavalry.  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  a  preponderating  force  of  cavalry  gives  immense 
advantages  in  a  country  suitable  for  its  employment ;  for  cavalry  can  live 
on  the  lines  of  communication  of  the  army  opposed  to  it,  easily  avoiding 
any  infantry  sent  after  it.  In  the  Valley,  wliere  cavalry  could  be  used  to 
advantage,  the  Federal  superiority  was  some  six  or  seven  thousand.  Around 
Petersburg,  where  cavalry  could  only  fight  dismounted,  our  numbers  were 
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in  excess  of  those  of  the  enemy,  but  not,  it  is  true,  to  the  degree  of  the 
enemy's  superiority  in  the  other  field  of  operations.  If,  however,  the  pro- 
portion had  been  to  some  extent  reversed,  and  something  like  an  equal 
match  been  made  with  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  the  Yalley,  the  result  might 
have  been  different,  or  at  least  there  have  been  one  error  and  its  con- 
sequences less  in  that  campaign.  ^ 
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ma,  ^kant^s  opixioir  of  uahkevtbisq, — ^lee  his  icastbb  nr  etebt  branoh  ov  oeztrbai/^ 

SHIP. — ^THB  FEDEBAL8  GET  POSSESSION  OF  THE  WELDON  BAILROAD.— ACTION  AT  BBAMB^ 
STATION.— OPEBATIONS  NOBTH  OF  JAMES  RIVEB. — SUBPKISE  AND  OAPTUSE  OF  FOBT  HAB- 
BISON. — ATTEMPT  OF  THE  OONFBDEBATES  TO  BETAKE  IT  DI8C0N0EBTED  AND  DEFEATED. — 
GBANT  PLANS  A  GENEBAL  ADVANOE  IN  OOTOBEB. — THBEE  COBPS  OF  THE  ENEMY  IN  MO- 
TION.— ^ATTEMPT  TO  TURN  THE  OONFEDEBATB  POSITION  ON  HATGHEB^S  BUN,  AND  SEIZE 
THE  SOUTHSIDB  RAILROAD. — DEFEAT  OF  THE  ENEMY  AND  FBUSTBATION  OF  HIS  PLANS. — 
PUBLIO  ATTENTION  DBAWN  TO  GEOBGIA. — SHSRMAN^S  MABOH  TO  THE  SEA. — HE  BBTUBNE 
FBOM  OAYLBSYILLE  TO  ATLANTA. — THE  WOBK  OF  DESTBUOTION  OOMMENOED  AT  BOMB. — 
BUBNINO  OF  ATLANTA. — MOBE  THAN  FOUB  THOUSAND  HOUSES  CONSUMED.— OUTLINE  OF 
SHEBMAN^S  MARCH  FBOM  ATLANTA. — THE  OOUNTBY  IT  TBAYER8ES  FULL  OF  SUPPLIES. — 
PILLAGE  OF  MADISON. — CONOBNTBATION  OF  THE  ENEMY^S  FOBOES  AT  MILLEDOEVILLX. — 
AN  AFFAIR  OF  MILITIA  AT  OBISWOLDSYILLE. — ^KILPATBICK^S  DEM0N8TBATI0N  ON  AUGUS- 
TA.—STATEMENT  OF  CONFEDEBATE  FOBOES  THERE. — SHEBMAN's  MABOH  TO  MILLEH. — ^HE 
MEETS  WITH  NO  BESISTANOE. — HIS  DEVASTATION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. — ^PROWESS  OF  HIS 
TBOOPS  IN  PILLAGE  AND  TILLANY. — ^NOTHING  BUT  MILITIA  AND  HASTY  LEVIES  TO  OPPOeS 

HIM. — SHEBMAN^S  APPBOACH  TO  SAVANNAH. — ^FOBT    M*ALU8TEB   TAKEN    BY   ASSAULT. 

GALLANTRY  OF  THE  CONFEDEBATE  GABBISON.— GEN.   HARDEE  EVACUATES  SAVANNAH. 

EXTENT  OF  SHEBMAN's  CAPTUBES. — HOW  MUCH  OF  HIS  ACHIEVEMENTS  WAS  "  SIMPLE 
WASTE  AND  DESTRUCTION."— BE  VIEW  OF  "  THE  GREAT  MARCH." — ^ABSUBD  HI8TOBZOAL 
COMPARISONS  IN  THE  NORTH.— OHABACTEB  OF  GEN.  SHERMAN. — HIS  OHABLATANISM. — ^BIS 
PBOPEB  PLACE  IN  HISTOBY. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  on  the  Kapidan,  Qeru 
Meade,  in  conversation  with  G^n.  Grant,  was  telling  him  that  he  proposed 
to  mancBuvre  thns  and  so ;  whereupon  Gen.  Grant  stopped  him  at  the 
word  "  manoeuvre,"  and  said,  "  Oh  /  I  never  manomvre,^^  We  have  seen 
that  the  famous  Federal  commander,  who  thus  despised  ihanceuvriDg,  had 
failed  to  destroy  Lee's  army  by  "  hammering  continuously  "  at  it ;  had 
failed  to  take  either  Richmond  or  Petersburg  by  a  coup  demmn.  We  shall 
now  see  that  ho  was  no  longer  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  the  resource 
of  manoeuvring ;  and  we  shall  observe  that  in  this  resource  also,  he  was 
overmatched  by  Lee,  who  showed  liiinself  his  master  in  every  art  of  war. 
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and  indeed  left  Grant  not  a  single  branch  of  geueralsLip  in  which  he 
might  assert  his  reputation. 

For  some  time  after  the  mine  explosion,  but  little  was  done  by  tlie 
Federals  in  front  of  Petersburg.    In  the  remaining  months  of  Buninier  and 
autumn,  some  manoeuvres  were  executed  with  more  or  less  breadth  of  * 
design,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  here  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 

On  the  18th  and  19th  August,  Grant's  left  under  Warren,  after  a 
defeat  on  the  first  day,  succeeded  iu  holding  the  Weldon  Bailroad.  This 
line  of  communication  with  the  South  was  not  of  any  great  importance  to 
Oen.  Lee,  as  long  as  he  held  the  road  to  Danville,  the  main  avenue  to  the 
fertile  grain  districts  of  the  South.  A  series  of  severe  actions,  however, 
ensued  to  break  Warren's  bold  upon  tlie  road;  and  he  maintained  his 
position  only  after  a  loss  which  he  himself  officially  reports  as  4,455  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  Meanwhile  Hancock's  corps  was  brought  in  rear 
of  the  position  held  by  Warren,  and  ordered  to  destroy  a  southward  section 
of  the  road.  On  the  25th  August,  this  force  was  encountered  at  Reams' 
station,  by  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  under  Wilcox,  Heth,  and  Mahono.  A  vig- 
orous attack  of  Heth  broke  the  enemy's  line,  and  drove  a  division  which 
was  in  reserve,  while  one  line  of  breastworks  was  carried  by  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  under  Gen.  Hampton*  The  results  of  the  day  were, 
twelve  stands  of  colours  captured,  and  nine  pieces  of  artillery,  ten  caissons, 
2,150  prisoners,  and  3,100  stand  of  small-arms.  The  Confederate  loss  was, 
in  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  720  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
Warren,  however,  still  continued  to  hold  the  Weldon  railroad ;  but  after  a 
sum  of  disaster,  as  we  have  seen,  that  was  a  very  extravagant  price,  com- 
pared with  the  little  real  importance  of  the  acquisition.  The  road  was 
permanently  retained  by  the  enemy ;  and  he  now  proceeded  to  form  a  line 
of  redoubts  connecting  the  new  position  with  the  old  left  of  the  army  on 
the  Jerusalem  plank  road. 

About  the  close  of  September,  attention  was  again  drawn  to  operations 
north  of  James  Biver,  and  a  movement  on  Gen.  Butler's  front  resulted  in 
&  amous  disaster  to  the  Confederates,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  accom- 
plished one  real  success  for  this  ill-stared  General  in  the  operations 
against  Richmond.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  Sept^nber,  Butler  crossed 
to  the  north  side  of  the  James,  with  the  corps  of  Bimey  and  Ord,  and 
moved  up  the  river  with  the  design  of  attacking  the  very  strong  fortifioa- 
tions  and  entrenchments  below  Chapin's  farm,  known  as  Fort  Harrison. 
A  portion  of  Butler's  foree  was  moved  on  the  Newmarket  road,  and  while 
a  severe  engagement  was  occurring  there,  a  column  of  the  enemy  made  a 
flank  movment  on  Fort  Harrison,  and  practicelly  succeeded  in  surprising 
this  important  work,  which  surrendered  after  a  very  feeble  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  artillery,  and  while  a  force  of  Confederates  was  on  the 
ioiible-qiiick  to  reinforce  it. 
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This  fort  occupied  a  commanding  poBition  below  Drewry's  Blaff,  and 
constituted  the  main  defence  of  that  part  of  oar  lines.  Its  loss,  with  fifteen 
pieces  of  artillery,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Confederates,  attended  with 
circumstanc(3S  of  mortification,  and  the  resolution  was  quickly  taken  to 
attempt  its  recapture.  Gen.  Field  was  for  attacking  at  once  before  the 
enemy  could  strengthen  the  position ;  but  he  was  overruled,  and  the  attack 
deferred  until  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  It  was  arranged  that  Ander- 
son's, Bratton's,  and  Law's  brigades  of  Field's  division  should  make  the 
assault  in  front,  while  Hoke  was  to  attack  on  the  other  side,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  ravine  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  form  his  men  within  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  The  plan  of  attack  miscarried  by  a  sin* 
gular  circumstance.  Anderson's  men  being  put  in  motion  merely  to  adjust 
the  line,  misunderstood  the  orders  of  their  commander,  leaped  the  breast- 
works of  the  enemy,  rushed  forward  with  a  yell,  and  were  soon  past  con- 
.  trol.  ^  This  mxsessitated  rapid  movement  on  the  part  of  the  other  brigades. 
Gen.  Hoke,  awaiting  the  signal  that  had  been  agreed  upon  for  action,  did 
not  move  ;  and  the  enemy  was  thus  enabled  to  concentrate  his  fire  on  the 
scattered  assault  of  the  brigades  of  Field's  division.  Law's  brigade  accom- 
plished its  object  in  retaking  a  redan  to  the  left  of  the  fort,  thus  protecting 
our  left  flank  ;  but  the  main  attack  failed  ;  and  the  general  result  was  that 
the  lodgment  of  Butler's  army  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  was  secured, 
and  a  position  thus  obtained  very  menacing  to  Richmond. 

Before  settling  down  to  winter-quarters,  Gen.  Grant  determined  to 
make  a  last  vigorous  attempt  to  retrieve  the  campaign  and  to  strike  one 
more  blow  for  the  capture  of  Petersburg.  The  sequel  of  this  enterprise 
was  the  occasion  of  the  usual  attempt  to  misrepresent  it  as  a  mere  recon- 
noissance  in  force ;  but  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  Gen.  Grant, 
in  the  movement  of  October,  1864,  designed  a  real  advance,  and  hoped  to 
achieve  a  success  which  would  influence  the  approaching  Pesidential  eleo* 
tion,  only  a  few  days  distant,  and  electrify  the  North  with,  the  news  of  a 
great  victory. 

He  made  every  preparation  to  conduct  the  movement  on  the  largest 
scale.  Three  days  were  occupied  in  the  preparations.  The  hospitals  were 
emptied  of  their  sick  &nd  wounded,  all  of  whom  were  sent  to  the  rear. 
Five  days  rations  were  issued  to  the  troops.  All  superfluous  or  unneces- 
sary baggage  was  sent  to  the  rear  with  the  trains.  The  army  was  put  in 
what  is  called  light  marching  order.  In  fact,  nothing  was  left  undone  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  During  the  night  preceding  tho 
movement  nearly  all  the  Federal  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  breast- 
works on  both  sides  of  the  James  and  massed  some  distance  in  the  rear, 
ready  to  march  forward  at  daylight.  Guns  were  mounted  to  cover  Grant's 
communications  with  his  base  at  City  Point,  in  case  the  Confederates 
should  take  possession  of  the  trenches  he  had  evacuated,  and  every  indica- 
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tion  pointed  to  a  design  to  abandoc.  tiie  line  before  PotersbaTg^,  and  take 
poflsession  of  the  Southside  railroad. 

The  movement  occupied  three  corps  of  the  enomy,  and  commenced  at 
daylight  of  the  27th  October.  The  right  of  the  Confederate  entrenched  lino 
rested  on  the  east  bank  of  Hatcher's  Eun ;  and  it  was  hoped  to  turn  this, 
and  then  mardi  upon  and  lay  hold  of  the  Southside  railroad,  which  was 
Lee's  principal  communication.  As  the  advance  of  the  enemy  moved  for- 
ward to  the  Boydton  plank  road«  the  Confederate  pickets  and  skirmisheni 
were  encountered,  and  a  lively  fire  of  musketry  wiw  kept  ap  all  the  morn- 
ing. When  the  Boydton  road  was  reached  the  Confederates  were  found 
strongly  entrenched  at  every  point  It  was  thougbo  that  by  making  a 
wide  detour  these  intrenchments  could  be  taken  in  flank  and  the  Con- 
federates  forced  back  to  Petersburg ;  but  when  Hancock's  corps  reached  a 
point  below  where  the  Confederate  works  were  supposed  to  terminate,  they 
were  found  to  extend  a  considerable  distance  in  the  direction  of  Stony 
Creek,  and  their  appearance  was  so  formidable  that  it  was  deemed  im- 
prudent to  attempt  to  carry  them. 

During  Hancock's  march  towards  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  Confederate  line,  a  gap  occurred  between  his  right  and 
the  left  of  the  Fifth  corps.  The  Confederates  were  not  slow  to  perceive 
the  advantage.  Gen.  Heth  had  crossed  Hatcher's  Bun  to  attack  the 
enemy,  and  Mahone's  division  quickly  assailed  Hancock's  right  in  its  ex- 
posed situation,  driving  back  Gibbon's  division  more  than  a  mile,  and  in- 
flicting upou  it  considerable  loss.  Meanwhile  Hampton's  cavalry  fell  upon 
the  rear  of  Hancock,  and  increased  the  disorder.  Mahone  captured  four 
hundred  prisoners,  three  stand  of  colours,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery.  A 
subsequent  effort  of  the  enemy  to  recover  his  position  was  bravely  resisted ; 
Gen.  Mahone  broke  three  lines  of  battle ;  and  night  found  him  standing 
firmly  on  the  Boydton  road,  and  successfully  resisting  all  efforts  to  drive 
him  from  it. 

Finding  the  Confederates  strongly  fortified  along  the  Boydton  road, 
and  also  on  both  sides  of  Hatcher's  Run,  and  se*eing  the  hopelessness  of  at^ 
tempting  to  break  through  works  fully  as  formidable  as  those  before  Peters- 
burg, Grant  issued  orders  for  the  troops  to  withdraw  to  their  original  posi- 
tion,— that  is,  the  entrenchments  in  front  of  Petersburg — and  during  the 
night  they  retraced  their  steps,  and  were  settled  back  in  thei)r  old  camps. 
The  design  to  turn  the  Confederate  position  and  take  possession  of  the* 
Southside  railroad,  had  been  completely  frustrated ;  and  thus  failed,  almost 
ihamefally,  Grant's  ambitious  movement  of  October,  1864. 

Wliile  thus  the  Confederate  lines  around  Richmond  and  Petersburg 

stood  successful  and  defiant,  the  shadow  of  a  great  misfortune  fell  on 

another  part  of  the  country.    In  the  last  months  of  1864,  public  attcntiori 

was  drawn  unanimously  and  almost  exclusively  after  the  march  of  Sher-^ 
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^nan  through  the  State  of  Georgia ;  and  to  thifi' event,  franght  with  coiiBe- 
qnences  and  recriminations  eyentuallj  fatal  to  the  Oonfederacj,  we  moat 
«ow  direct  the  course  of  our  narratiye. 


fiHESMAN's  HASCH  TO  THE  8EA. 

At  last  accounts  of  operations  in  Georgia,  Gen.  Sherman  was  meditat- 
ing  a  march  to  the  sea-board.  Preparations  were  made  to  abandon  all  the 
posts  south  of  Dal  ton,  and  from  Gaylesville  and  Rome  orders  were  issued 
eoncerning  the  new  movement.  In  the  latter  place  commenced  the  work 
of  destruction  :  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  two  flour  mills,  two  tanneries, 
foundries,  machine-shops,  depots,  store-houses,  and  bridges  wei-e  set  on 
'fire ;  the  torch  was  applied  to  private  dwellings,  and  the  whole  town 
wrapped  in  a  fearful  and  indiscriminate  conflagration.  The  ma3rch  back 
to  Atlanta  leil  a  track  of  smoke  and  flame. 

Having  concentrated  his  troops  at  Atlanta  by  the  14th  of  November, 
Sherman  was  ready  to  commence  his  march,  threatening  both  Augusta  and 
Itf  aeon.  On  the  night  of  the  15th  the  torch  was  applied  to  Atlanta ;  and 
where  the  merciless  commander  had  already  created  a  solitude,  he  deteiv 
mhied  to  make  a  second  conflagration,  by  the  light  of  which  his  marching 
columns  might  commence  their  journey  to  the  sea.  The  work  was  done 
with  terrible  completeness ;  buildings  covering  two  hundred  acres  were  in 
'flnraes  at  one  time ;  the  heavens  were  an  expanse  of  lurid  fire ;  and  amid 
,rtie  wild  and  terrific  scene  the  Federal  bands  played  "  John  Brown's  soul 
goes  marching  on."  The  next  morning  Sherman^s  army  moved  from  a 
tteuQ  oi  desolation  such  as  had  occurred  in  no  modern  picture  of  civilized 
^ar.  From  four  to  five  thousand  houses  were  reduced  to  ruins ;  and  four 
hundred  left  standing  was  the  melancholy  remnant  of  Atlanta.  Nearly 
all  the  shade  trees  in  the  park  and  city  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  snb- 
nrbs,  stripped  of  timber,  presented  to  the  eye  one  vast,  naked,  ruined,  de- 
tfyfteA  camp. 

The  main  outline  of  Sherman's  march  was,  that  Howard,  with  the 
right  wing,  should  follow  the  Georgia  Central  road,  running  southeast 
•  through  Macon  and  Milledgeville  to  Savannah  ;  while  Slocum,  command- 
iBg  the  left  wing,  was  to  march  directly  east,  on  the  railroad  leading  from 
Atlanta  to  Augusta,  destroying  it  as  he  went.  Two  columns  of  cavalry — 
one  to  the  north  of  Slocum,  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  Howard — were 
to  protect  their  flanks,  and  conceal  entirely  from  view  the  routes  of  the  in- 
fantry.   An  order  directed  the  army  "  to  forage  liberally  on  the  march." 

Tlie  country  immediately  around  Atlanta  had  been  foraged  by  Slocum's 
eurps  when  it  held  the  city ;  but  two  days'  march  brought  Sherman's 
tf00|>s  into  regions  of  such  abundance  as  were  scarcely  supposed  to  exist 
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witliin  the  limits  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Tliere  were,  indeed,  Tf.anj 
parts  of  the  Confederacy  which  the  difficulties  of  transportation  had  gorged 
with  supplies,  and  none  more  so,  perhaps,  than  that  part  of  Georgia  now 
traversed  by  Sherman's  troops.  There  were  pits  of  sweet  potatoes,  yards 
of  poultry  and  hogs,  and  cellars  of  bacon  and  flour,  offering  abundance  on 
every  hand,  and  gratifying  the  soldiers  with  a  change  of  diet.  It  ib  said 
**hard  tack'*  was  scarcely  heard  of  in  Sherman's  army  on  its  march 
through  Georgia.  The  cattle  trains  soon  hecame  so  large  that  it  was  diffi- 
cidt  to  drive  them  along ;  and  they  were  turned  nightly  into  the  immense 
fields  of  ungathered  com  to  eat  their  fill,  while  the  granaries  were  crowded 
to  overflowing  with  both  oats  and  com. 

Slocum  continued  to  move  out  on  the  Augusta  line,  destroying  the  rail- 
road as  he  advanced,  until  he  reached  Madison.  This,  a .  pretty  town  of 
two  thousand  in  habitants,  #(vas  pillaged,  the  stores  gutted,  and  the  streets 
filled  with  furniture  and  household  goods,  broken  and  wi*ecked  in  mere 
wantonness.  From  Madison  Slocum  turned  suddenly  south  towards  Mil- 
ledgeville,  and  on  the  21st  November  entered  the  capital  of  Georgia. 
Meanwhile  Howard,  covered  by  a  cloud  of  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  had  de- 
monstrated on  Macon,  and  crossing  the  Ocmulgee,  had  pressed  on  towards 
Milledgeville ;  Sherman's  forces  being  thus  rapidly  concentrated  at  the 
capital  of  Georgia,  after  having  threatened  both  Augusta  and  Macon,  tin?' 
confounding  the  Confederates  as  to  his  intentions. 

A  part  of  Howard's  command  had  been  left  at  GriswoldsviUe,  ten  miles 
cast  of  Macon,  for  demonstrative  purposes  merely.  It  was  attacked  by  a 
force  of  Confederate  militia,  which  marched  out  from  Macon,  and  were 
severely  repulsed  by  the  enemy's  artillery.  Jhis  affair,  small  as  it  wa;^, 
was  the  most  serious  tight  of  Sherman's  campaign  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea. 

Having  suflSciently  rested  at  Milledgeville,  Sherman  resumed  his  march 
eastward ;  while  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  continued  to  operate  towards  Au- 
gusta, advancing  as  far  as  Waynesboro',  to  create  the  impression  of  a  heavy 
movement  upon  Augusta.  There  had  been  concentrated  at  this  city  some 
Confederate  militia,  two  or  three  South  Carolina  regiments,  and  a  portion 
of  Hampton's  command,  sent  there  to  remount.  Even  if  the  real  move- 
ment of  Sherman's  army  had  been  known,  this  force  could  not  have  inter- 
posed any  serious  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  his  main  body,  as  long  as  his 
lefl  wing  was  used  as  a  strong  arm  thrust  out  in  advance,  ready  to  encoun- 
ter any  force  which  might  attempt  to  bar  the  way.  While  EilpatrLck 
demonstrated  savagely  upon  Augusta,  Sherman  marched  rapidly  on  Mil- 
.  len,  reaching  it  on  the  2d  December. 

He  had  already  penetrated  and  devastated  the  richest  portion  of  Geor- 
gia, and  was  now  on  the  line  of  the  pine  forests  that  shaped  to  the  sea. 
For  a  hundred  miles  he  had  left  behind  him  a  wreck  of  railroads  and  e 
desolated  country ;  be  had  consumed  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  he  had  Btrewc 
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every  mile  of  his  march  with  the  evidences  of  savage  warfare.  His  army 
T  had  been  permitted  to  do  whatever  crime  could  compass  and  cruelty  in- 
vent. A  Northern  correspondent,  who  travelled  with  the  army,  thus  re- 
lates its  prowess  in  pillage  and  all  provinces  of  cowardly  violence :  "  Such 
little  freaks  as  taking  the  last  chicken,  the  last  pound  of  meal,  the  last  bit 
of  bacon,  and  the  only  remaining  scraggy  cow,  from  a  poor  woman  and 
her  flock  of  children,  black  or  white  not  considered,  came  under  the  order 
of  legitimate  business.  Even  crockery,  bed-covering,  or  cloths,  were  fair 
spoils.  As  for  plate,  or  jewelry,  or  watches,  these  were  tilings  rebels  had 
no  use  for.  Men  with  pockets  plethoric  with  silver  and  gold  coin ;  soldiers 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  plate  and  fine  bedding  materials ;  lean  mules 
.  and  horses,  with  the  richest  trappings  of  Brussels  carpets,  and  hangings  of 
fine  chenille ;  negro  wenches,  particularly  good-looking  ones,  decked  in 
satin  and  silks,  and  sporting  diamond  ornaments ;  ofiicers  with  sparkling 
rings,  that  would  set  Tiffany  in  raptures — ^gave  colour  to  the  stories  of 
hanging  up  or  fleshing  an  ^  old  cuss,'  to  make  him  shell  out.  A  planter's 
house  was  overrun  in  a  jiffy ;  boxes,  drawers,  and  escritoires  were  ran- 
sacked with  a  laudable  zeal,  and  emptied  of  their  contents.  If  the  spoils 
were  ample,  the  depredators  were  satisfied,  and  went  off  in  peace ;  if  not, 
everything  was  torn  and  destroyed,  and  most  likely  the  owner  was  tickled 
with  sharp  bayonets  into  a  confession  where  he  had  his  treasures  hid.  If 
he  escaped,  and  was  hiding  in  a  thicket,  this  was  prima  facie  evidence 
that  he  was  a  skulking  rebel ;  and  most  likely  some  ruffian,  in  his  zeal  to 
get  rid  of  such  vipers,  gs^e  him  a  dose  of  lead,  which  cured  him  of  liia 
Secesh  tendencies.  Sorghum  barrels  were  knocked  open,  bee-hives  rifled, 
while  their  angry  swarms  rushed  frantically  about  Indeed,  I  have  seen  a 
soldier  knock  a  planter  down  because  a  bee  stung  him.  Should  the  house 
be  deserted,  the  furniture  is  smashed  in  pieces,  music  is  pounded  out  of 
four  hundred  dollar  pianos  with  the  ends  of  muskets.  Mirrors  were  won- 
derMly  multiplied,  and  rich  cushions  and  carpets  carried  off  to  adorn 
teams  and  war-steeds.  After  all  was  cleared  out,  most  likely  some  set  of 
stragglers  wanted  to  enjoy  a  good  fire,  and  set  the  house,  debris  of  furni- 
ture, and  all  the  surroundings,  in  a  blaze.  This  is  the  way  Sherman's 
army  lived  on  the  country." 

The  sum  of  these  villanies  has  passed  into  Northern  history  as  a  weight 
.of  martial  glory.  But  the  day  will  yet  come  when  the  hero  of  such  a 
story,  instead  of  enjoying  as  now  the  plaudits  of  ferocious  and  cowardly 
'.nobs,  will  obtain  the  execrations  of  civilized  mankind.  The  facility  of  his 
progress  was  no  achievement  of  genius  to  illuminate  a  recoi^d  of  villany 
It  is  clear  enough,  when  it  is  known  that  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  hiii 
march  but  some  hasty  levies  of  regular  troops,  and  clans  of  scattered  mili- 
tia. It  is  melancholy  to  look  over  the  map  of  this  march,  a  region  of 
Bwamp  and  thicket,  and  observe  that  in  no  portion  of  it  could  a  field  be 
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found  adequate  to  the  display  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  reflect  how  small 
a  Confederate  force,  put  between  Sherman  and  the  sea,  might  have  dis- 
puted his  march,  exacted  a  bloody  toll  at  every  defile,  and  brought  him  to 
grief  and  disaster.  But  there  was  uo  such  force.  The  general  story  of 
the  march  is  that  the  Confederates  had  no  paitisan  flghting  as  in  days 
past ;  that  their  levies  of  regular  troops  did  not  make  their  appearance  in 
season  for  a  concentration  of  strength  at  any  one  point ;  that  Uardce,  hav- 
ing a  command  of  not  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  remained  to  cover 
Savannah  ;  that  the  clans  of  militia  and  small  detachments  of  Wheeler's 
cavalry  were  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the  enemy,  and  were  rather  cal- 
culated to  provoke  his  enterprise  than  to  impede  his  march  ;  and  tliat  the 
consequence  was  that  the  sum  of  opposition  to  Sherman's  march  was  little 
more  than  a  series  of  small  skinuishes,  without  result  on  either  side. 

On  the  2d  December  Sherman's  army  pivoted  upon  Millen,  swung 
slowly  round  from  its  eastern  course,  and  swept  down  in  six  parallel  col- 
umns, by  as  many  different  roads,  towards  Savannah.  About  ten  miles 
from  the  city  his  left  wing  struck  the  Charleston  Bailroad,  and  encomi- 
tered  some  Confederate  skirmishers,  which  indicated  for  the  first  time  the 
presence  of  Hardee's  army.  Sheiman's  right  wing  was  now  thrown  for- 
ward ;  his  army  closed  gradually  and  steadily  in  upon  Savannah ;  and  on 
the  10th  December  it  lay  in  line  of  battle,  confronting  the  outer  works 
about  five  miles  distant  from  the  city.  His  first  task  was  to  open  com- 
munication with  Dahlgren's  fleet,  which  lay  in  Ossabaw  Sound,  and  he 
therefore  determined  to  capture  Fort  McAllister,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ogeechee,  wliich  enters  the  ocean  but  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Savannah. 

Fort  McAllister  was  a  large  enclosure,  with  wide  parapets,  a  deep 
ditch  and  thickly-planted  palisades.  There  were  twenty- one  guns,  large 
and  small,  in  the  fort,  all  momited  en  barbette.  It  had  resisted  two  or 
three  bombardments  of  the  enemy's  iron-clads ;  and  it  appears  that  Qen. 
Hardee  had  overlooked  the  possibility  of  a  land  attack,  and  had  neglected 
to  strengthen  the  garrison.  Anyhow  the  Confederate  commander  was  not 
up  to  the  quick  decision  of  Sherman,  who,  instead  of  building  entrench- 
ments and  rifle-pits,  resolved  to  take  the  fort  by  assault.  A  whole  divi- 
sion was  ordered  for  the  work,  on  the  evening'  of  the  30th  December.  The 
fort  was  commanded  by  Major  Anderson ;  and  its  garrison,  at  the  time  of 
attack,  was  less  than  two  hundred  men.  The  fact  that  its  guns  were 
mounted  en  barbette  exposed  the  gunners  to  the  deadly  aim  of  sharp- 
shooters ;  and  as  the  division  of  the  enemy's  troops  commanded  by  Qen. 
Hazen  advanced  to  the  assault,  it  was  found  that  the  artillery  of  the  fort 
did  but  little  execution  upon  them.  The  Federals  went  easily  over  the*^ 
parapet ;  but  the  little  Confederate  garrison,  although  desperately  out- 
numbered, fought  to  the  last.  Many  of  these  devoted  men  disdained  quai^ 
ter,  and  were  bayoneted  at  their  posts.     Capt.  Clinch,  who  commanded 
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tlie  artillery,  refa&ekl  to  surrender  nntil  he  was  disabled  hj  tliree  tebre  and 
two  gim-sliot  wounds,  and  famt  from  loss  of  blood. 

When  Slierman  saw  the  Federal  flag  raised  upon  Fort  McAllister,  he 
seized  a  slip  of  paper,  and  telegraphed  to  Washington :  '*  I  regard  Savan- 
nah as  already  gained."  The  possession  of  the  fort  oj^ened  Ossabaw 
Sound,  effected  communication  with  Dahlgren's  fleet,  and  indeed  made 
tlie  capture  of  Savannah,  where  Hardee  appeared  to  be  shut  up  with  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  m^n,  but  a  question  of  time.  But  it  was  Sherman's 
hope  to  capture  Hardee's  army  with  the  city ;  and  movements  were  made 
to  close  up  all  avenues  of  escape,  Sherman's  army  stretching  from  the 
Savannah  to  the  Ogeechee  River,  while  Foster's  troops  covered  the  rail- 
road to  Charleston.  It  was  intended  to  place  a  division  to  operate  with' 
Foster  by  way  of  Broad  River ;  but  while  Sherman's  flank  movement  was 
in  process  of  operation,  Hardee  outwitted  him,  and  on  the  night  following 
the  enemy's  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  city,  the  Confederates  had 
evacuated  it,  and  wet^  on  the  Carolina  shore. 

The  evacuation  was  a  comple|;e  surprise  to  Shermian.  On  the  night  of 
the  28th  December,  Hardee  opened  a  fierce  bombardment,  expending  his 
ammunition  without  stint.  After  dark,  he  threw  his  men  on  rafts  and 
steamboats  across  the  river  to  the  South  Carolina  shore.  The  night  was 
dark,  with  a  tierce  gust  of  wind  deadening  the  sounds  of  the  wagons  and 
the  tramp  of  the  troops^  As  morning  broke,  the  attention'  of  the  enemy 
was.  excited  at  last  by  unusual  sounds,  and  his  pickets  were  advanced  on 
the  extreme  left  of  the  line.  Meeting  no  opposition,  they  pushed  still  fur- 
ther, crawled  through  the  abatis,  floundered  through  dikes  and  ditches, 
scaled  the  first  line  of  works,  and  found  it  deserted.  All  the  ordnance 
stores  and  supplies  which  Hardee  could  not  transport,  had  been  destroyed 
before  the  evacuation ;  he  had  burned  the  ship-yard  and  sunk  two  iron- 
clads; but  all  the  rest  of  the  uninjured  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

Sherman  announced  his  success  in  a  characteristic  despatch.  He  wrot^e 
to  President  Lincoln  :  "  I  beg  to  present  you,  as  a  Christmaa  gifty  the  city 
of  Savannah,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  heavy  guns  and  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  also  about  twenty-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton."  And  dius  ended 
the  story  of  the  march  to  the  sea.  In  hie  oflScial  report  of  his  achieve- 
ments, Gen.  Sheiinan  Wrote :  "  We  have  consumed*  the  com  and  fodder  in 
the  region  of  country  thirty  miles  on  either  side  of  a  lino  from  Atlanta  to 
Savannah,  as  also  the  dweet  potatoes,  cattle,  hogs,  slieep,  and  poultry,  and 
have  carried  away  more  than  ten  thousand  horses  and  mul(Xi^  as  well  as  a 
countless  number  of  their  slaves.  I  estimate  the  damage  done  to  the  State 
of  Georgia  and  its  military  resources  at  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  at 
least  twenty  millions  Of  which  has  inured  to  our  advantage,  and  the  re* 
mainder  is  simple  waste  and  destruction.^ 
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The  North  exhibited  its  characteristic  measnre  of  greatness  by  taking 
Sherman's  '^  march  from  the  mountains  to  the  seas  "  as  the  greatest  mili- 
tary exploit  of  modem  times.  It  fitted  the  Northern  idea  of  magnitude. 
It  was,  of  course,  "  the  Great  March,"  as  everything  the  North  adqiircd, 
from  a  patent-machine  to  an  army,  was  "  the  great."  But  it  is  diflScult 
for  a  sober  historian  to  find  in  the  easy  marches  of  Sherman  through 
Georgia,  any  great  military  merit,  or  to  discover  in  the  excessively  vulgar 
character  of  this  commander  any  of  the  elements  of  the  hero.  Where  there 
is  nothing  to  oppose  an  army,  the  mere  accomplishment  of  distances  is  no 
great  wonder  or  glory.  From  the  time  Sherman  left  Gaylesville  to  the 
day  he  encountered  the  lines  around  Savannah,  he  never  had  a  thousand 
men  on  his  front  to  dispute  his  advance ;  he  had  nothing  to  threaten  his 
rear  beyond  a  few  bodies  of  Confederate  horse ;  he  moved  through  a  coun- 
try BO  ftiU  of  supplies  that  his  own  commissariat  was  scarcely  taxed  to  sul^ 
sist  Ms  array  ;  he  himself  telegraphed  to  Washington :  "  Our  ma^h  was 
most  agreeable,"  and  compared  it  to  "  a  pleasure-trip."  And  yet  this 
pleasant  excursion  the  North  insisted  upon  amplifying  as  a  great  military 
exploit,  to  be  compared  with  Napoleon's  march  to*  Moscow,  and  other 
splendid  adventures  of  invasion,  while  the  chief  excursionist  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  hero. 

Sherman  is  an  example  of  the  reputation  achieved  in  the  North  by 
intrepid  charlatanism  and  self-assertion.  He  had  elements  of  Northern 
popularity  outside  of  the  severe  circle  of  military  accomplishments.  His 
swagger  was  almost  irresistible ;  he  wrote  slang  phrases  in  his  official  de- 
spatches ;  his  style  was  a  flash  Fourt^-of-July  tangled  oratory,  that  never 
fails  to  bring  down  the  applause  of  a  Northern  mol).  It  is  the  office  of 
history  to  reduce  the  reputations  of  the  gazette.  The  man  who  is  now 
known  in  Northern  newspapers  as  a  hero  of  the  war  and  luminary  of  the 
military  age  will  scarcely  be  known  in  future  and  just  history,  further  than 
as  the  man  who  depopulated  and  destroyed  Atlanta,  essayed  a  new  code 
of  cruelty  in  war,  inarched  so  many  miles,  achieved  much  bad  notoriety, 
and  ended  with  a  professional  fame  mediocre  and  insignificant,  holding  a 
place  no  longer  conspicuous  in  the  permanent  records  of  the  hmea. 
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;  MLCOASOE  OF  PBI80HVBS,  AKD  THKIB  TBBATMBNT  IN  OAPnTITT. — ^BZOBBDnfe  nrmiaR 
OF  THB  BTTBJZOT.— SLIGHT  AOOOUNT  OF  PHI80MXBS  IN  THX  XABLT  PBHI0D8  OF  TBS  WAB. 
— ^MB.  BOTOB^S  PB0P08IT10N. — THB  WOOI^OOBB  NBOOTIATION. — THB  FOBT  DONBLBON  OAP- 
TUBXS. — ^BAD  FAITH  OF  THB  FBDBBAL  GOYBBNMBNT. — THBOABTBL  OF  1862. — OBABAOTBB 
OF  OOBOnSSIONBB  OULD. — HIS  RUMANB  AND  ZBALOUS  SBRYIOBS. — SHAMBFUL  VIOLATION 
OF  THX  OABTBL  BT  THB  FBDBBAL  AUTHOBITIES. — SOLBBIN  PBOTBST  OF  OOMMI88IONBB 
OULD. — 0017NTEB-0HABOB  OF  THB  FBDBBALS. — IT  IS  DISPBOVXD  BT  OOMM^SSIONBB  OULD. 
— 0A8B  OF  STBBIGHT. — THB  FBDBBAL  GOYBBNMBNT  DB0LABB8  PABOT.BS  VOID.— OOICMIB- 
fflONBB  OULD  DENOUNCES  THB  OHBAT. — HIS  BBTALLATION  WITH  BBSPBGT  TO  THB  YIOKB- 
BURG  PBIBONBES. — ^HB  WAIVES  THB  OABTBL,  AND  KAKBS  A  NEW  PB0PO8ITION.— HE  SENDS 
TO  WASHINGTON  LISTS  OF  MOBTALITT  IN  THB  ANDEBSONYILLB  PRISON. — THB  FBDB&AI. 
leOYBBNMBNT  DOBS  NOT  REPLY. — ITS  PBBSISTBNT  AND  INHUMAN  BILBNOB. — BXPLANATIOV 
OF  IT. — THB  WASHINGTON  GOYBBNMBNT  BESOLYED  TO  MAKE  A  CASE  OF  *^  BEBBL  BABBAB* 

ITT.^*— THB  SITE,   ABBANOBMENTB  AND   DISOIPUNB   OF   THB    ANDEBSONYILLB   FBI80N. 

BXPLANATIOH  OF  THB  SUFFBBING  AND  MOBTALITT  THERE. — BXTBAOBDINABT  PROPOSI- 
TION OF  THE  OONFEDEBATB  GOYBBNMBNT  TO  BELBASE  WITHOUT  BQUIYALBNTB  AND  WITH- 
OUT FORMALITY  AXL  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  FEDERAL  PRISONBBS. — SEORBTABY  STANTON 
DEAF  TO  THB  OBY  OF  THE  SUFFEBBBS. — HIS  GBEAT  GUILT. — EXCHANGES  BESUMBD  UNhKB 
GEN.  GBAmr's  AUTHORITT. — ^REPOBT  OF  THB  JOINT  SELECT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CONFXD- 
BBATE  CONGBESS,  APPOINTED  TO  INYESTIGATB  THB  •  CONDITION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PBIa- 
ONBBS  OF  WAB.— NOBTHEBN   PUBUCATIONS   ON  THIS  SUBJECT. — ^BEFUTATION  OF  '^  BAW- 

HBAD-AND-BLOODY-BONES  ^^  8T0BIBS. — ^HUMANITY  OF  THB  OONFEDEBATB  AUTHOBITIBB. 

▲  TBRRIBLE  BECOBD  OF  FBDBBAL  CBUBLTIBS. — BABBABOUS  PUNISHMENT  IN  NOBTHBUI 
FBIB0N8. — LAST  HUMANE  PROPOSITION  OF  OOMMISSIONBB  OULD. — HIS  LETTBB  TO  OKN. 
GBANT.— nA  OOMPLBTB  BECOBD  OF  JUSTICE  AND  HUMANITY  ON  THE  PABT  OF  THB  OONFBD- 


Thb  exchange  of  prisoners  taken  during  the  war ;  their  treatment  in 
their  places  of  confinement  North  and  South  ;  the  incidents  of  the  cartel, 
altogether,  constitute  so  large  and  interesting  a  subject  that  we  haye  re- 
served its  treatment  for  a  separate  chapter.  On  the  exposition  of  this  in- 
tricate matter  depends  much  of  the  good  name  of  the  Confederates  and  the 
contrary  title  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  no  subject  which 
tended  to  keep  alive  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and  animosity  between  the 
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Northern  and  Southern  people  was  more  effective  than  recrimination  about 
the  cartel,  and  the  alleged  cruelty  to  prisoners  of  war  on  both  sides.  The 
exposition  we  propose  to  make  is  mainly  by  a  chain  of  records,  extending 
through  the  war,  thus  best  securing  authenticity  of  statement,  and  couh 
bining  these  documents  in  a  unity  of  narrative,  so  as  to  place  before  the 
reader  a  complete  view  and  a  severe  analysis  of  the  whole  subject. 

In  the  first  periods  of  the  war,  and  with  the  prospect  of  its  early  terini* 
nation,  but  little  account  was  taken  of  prisoners  captured  on  either  side. 
Indeed,  some  time  elapsed  at  Washington  before  any  lists  were  kept  of 
these  captures ;  and  after  the  first  remarkable  battle  of  the  war,  that  of 
Manassas,  in  1861,  it  was  actually  proposed  (by  Mr.  Boyce  of  South  Caro* 
Una),  in  the  Provisional  Congress  at  Richmond,  to  send  back  the  Federal 
prisoners  taken  on  that  field  without  any  formality  whatever.  The  Fort 
Donelson  capture,  however,  appeared  to  have  developed  for  the  firat  time, 
the  value  and  interest  of  the  exchange  question,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
remarkable  perfidy  on  the  part  of  the  Washington  authorities. 

Just  previous  to  these  important  captures.  Gen.  Wool,  oh.  the  Federal 
side,  had  declared,  in  a  letter  dated  the  13th  Februaiy,  18G2  :  "  I  am  alone 
dothed  with  fvU  power^  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,"  and  had  invited  a  conference  on  the  subject.  Gen.  Howell 
Cobby  on  the  part  of  the  Confederacy,  was  appointed  to  negotiate  with  ^. 
him ;  and  the  two  officers  decided  upon  a  cartel  by  which  prisoners  taken 
on  either  side  should  be  paroled  within  ten  days  after  their  capture,  and 
delivered  on  the  frontier  of  their  own  country.  The  only  point  of  tenacions 
difference  between  them  was  as  to  a  provision  requiring  each  party  to  pay 
the  expense  of  transporting  their  prisoners  to  the  frontier ;  and  this  point 
Gen.  Wool  promised  to  refer  to  the  decision  of  his  Government.  At  a 
second  interview  on  the  1st  March,  Gen.  Wool  declared  that  his  Govern- 
ment would  not  consent  to  pay  these  expenses ;  when  Gen.  Cobb  promptly 
gave  up  the  point,  leaving  the  cartel  free  from  all  of  Gen.  Wool's  objec- 
tions, and  just  what  he  had  proposed  in  his  letter  of  the  13th  February. 
Upon  this,  Gen.  Wool  informed  Gen.  Cobb  that  "  his  Government*  had 
changed  his  instructions,"  and  abruptly  broke  off  the  negotiation.  The 
occasion  of  this  bad  faith  and  dishonour  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  was, 
that  in  the  interval  they  had  taken  several  thousand  prisoners  at  Fort 
Donelson,  which  reversed  the  former  state  of  things,  and  gave  them  a  sur- 
plus of  prisoners,  who,  instead  of  being  returned  on  parole,  were  caiTied 
into  the  interiour,  and  incarcerated  with  every  circumstance  of  indignity. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  war  a  distinct  understanding  was  obtained  on 
the  subject  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  following  cartel 
was  respectively  signed  and  duly  executed  on  the  part  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments. This  important  instrument  of  war  invites  a  close  examination  of 
the  reader,  and  ii  copied  in  full : 
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«  HAacAU.'*  TjurmMOf  oir  -  Jahis  Bivxb,  July  ft,  lHi« 

The  undersigned,  having  been  commissioned  by  the  authorities  they  respeotlTely 
represent,  to  make  arrangements  for  a  general  exchange  of  prisonen  of  war,  have  agreed 
to  the  following  articles : 

Article  L  It  is  hereby  agreed  and  stipulated,  that  all  prisoners  of  war  held  hf 
either  party,  including  those  taken  on  private  armed  vessels,  known  as  privateers,  sliall 
be  exchanged  upon  the  conditions  and  terms  following : 

Prisoners  to  be  exchanged,  man  for  man  and  officer  for  officer ;  privateers  to  beplaeed 
upon  the  footing  of  officers  and  men  of  the  navy. 

Men  and  officers  of  lower  grades,  may  be  exchanged  for  officers  of  a  higher  grade, 
and  men  and  officers  of  different  services  may  be  exchanged  according  to  the  following 
scale  of  equivalents. 

A  general-commanding-in-chie£^  or  an  admiral,  shall  be  exchanged  for  offloeta .  of 
equal  rank  or  for  sixty  privates  or  common  veamen. 

A  flag  officer  or  major-general  shall  be  exchanged  for  officers  of  equal  rank  or  for 
foity  privates  or  common  seamen. 

A  commodore,  carrying  a  broad  pennant,  or  a  brigadier-general  shall  be  exchanged 
fbr  officers  of  equal  rank  or  twenty  privates  or  common  seamen. 

A  captain  in  the  navy  or  a  colonel  shall  be  exchanged  for  officers  of  equal  rank  oi 
for  fifteen  privates  or  common  seamen. 

A  Ueutenant-colonel,  or  commander  in  the  navy,  shall  be  exchanged  for  officers  of 
eqaal  rank  or  for  ten  privates  or  common  seamen. 

A  lieutenant-commander  or  a  migor  dudl  be  exchanged  for  officers  of  equal  rank 
or  eight  privates  or  common  seamen. 

A  lieutenant  or  a  master  in  the  navy  or  a  captain  in  the  army  or  marines  shall  be 
exchanged  for  officers  of  equal  rank  or  six  privates  or  common  seamen. 

Kaster  8  mates  in  the  navy,  or  lieutenants  or  ensigns  in  the  army,  shall  be  exchanged 
for  officers  of  equal  rank  or  four  privates  or  common  seamen. 

Midshipmen,  warrant  officers  in  the  navy,  masters  of  merchant  vessels  and  command* 
ers  of  privateers,  shall  be  exchanged  for  officers  of  equal  rank  or  three  privates  or  com* 
mon  seamen ;  second  captains,  lieutenants,  or  mates  of  merchant  vessels  or  privateers, 
and  all  petty  officers  in  the  navy,  and  all  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army  or 
marines,  shall  be  severally  exchanged  for  persons  of  equal  rank  or  for  two  privates  or 
common  seamen ;  and  private  soldiers  or  common  seamen,  shall  be  exchanged  for  each 
other,  man  for  man. 

Abtiglb  n.  Local,  State,  civil,  and  militia  rank  held  by  persons  not  in  actual  mili- 
tary service,  will  not  be  recognized ;  the  basis  of  exchange  being  the  grade  actually  held 
in  the  naval  and  military  service  of  the  respective  parties. 

Abticle  UL  If  citizens  held  by  either  party  on  charges  of  disloyalty  for  any  alleged 
civil  offence  are  exchanged,  it  shall  only  be  for  citizens.  Captured  sutlers,  teamstera 
and  all  civilians  in  the  actual  service  of  either  party  to  be  exchanged  for  persons  in 
similar  position. 

Abticle  IY.  All  prisonere  of  war  to  be  discharged  on  parole  in  ten  days  after  their 
eftptuie,  and  the  prisoners  now  held  and  those  hereafter  taken  to  be  transported  to  the 
points  mutually  agreed  upon,  at  the  expense  of  the  capturing  party.  The  surplus  pria* 
oners,  not  exchanged,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  take  up  arms  again,  nor  to  serve  aa 
military  police,  or  constabulary  force  in  any  fort,  garrison,  or  field  work,  held  by  either 
of  the  respective  parties,  nor  as  guards  of  prisoners,  deposit,  or  stores,  nor  to  diadiai^ 
any  duty  us  jally  performed  by  soldiers,  until  exchanged  under  the  provisions  of  tbi« 
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carteL    The  exchange  is  not  to  be  considered  complete  until  the  officer  or  soldier  ex« 
changed  for  has  been  actaally  restored  to  the  lines  to  which  he  belongs. 

Abticlb  Y.  Each  party,  upon  the  discharge  of  pHsoners  of  the  other  p^rty,  is  aii«^ 
thonzed  to  discharge  an  equal  number  of  their  own  officers  or  men  from  parole,  lumish- 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  the  other  party  a  list  of  their  prisoners  discharged,  and  of  their 
own  officers  and  men  relieTed  from  parole ;  thus  enabling  each  party  to  relieve  from 
parole  such  of  their  own  officers  and  men  as  the  party  may  choose.  The  lists  thus  mQ« 
tually  furnished  wiH  keep  both  parties  advised  of  the  true  condition  of  the  exchange  of 
prisonen. 

AjtTiCLB  VL  The  stipulations  and  provisions  above  mentioned  to  be  of  binding 
obligation  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  it  matters  not  which  party  may  have  the 
surplus  of  prisoners,  the  great  principles  involved  being :  1st.  An  equitable  exchange  of 
prisoners,  man  for  man,  officer  for  officer,  or  officers  of  higher  grade,  exchanged  tbr  offi- 
G6tB  of  lower  grade,  or  for  privates,  according  to  the  scale  of  equivalents.  1^.  That 
privates  and  officers  and  men  of  different  services  may  be  exchanged  jtccording  to  the 
sikme  scale  of  equivalents.  8d.  That  all  prisoners,  of  whatever  arm  of  service,  are  to  be 
exchanged  or  paroled  in  ten  days  firom  the  time  of  their  capture,  if  it  be  practicable  to 
transfer  them  to  their  own  lines  in  that  time ;  if  not,  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 
4th.  That  no  officer,  soldier,  employee  in  service  of  either  party  is  to  be  considered  as 
exichanged  and  absolved  from  his  parole  until  his  equivalent  has  actually  reached  the 
lines  of  his  friends.  5th.  That  the  parole  forbids  the  performance  of  field,  garrison, 
^lice,  or  guard,  or  constabulaiy  duty. 

JOHN  A.  DES;  Major-Oeneral, 

D.  H.  HILL,  Miijor-Qeneraly  0.  8.  A. 


flUPPLEMENTART    ABTICLBS. 

Articlb  Vn.  All  prisonen  of  war  now  held  on  either  side,  and  all  prisoners  hereafter 
tikken,  shall  be  sent,  with  all  reasonable  despatch,  to  A.  M.  Aiken's,  below  Dutch  Gap, 
on  the  James  River,  in  Virginia,  or  to  Vicksburg,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  and  there  exchanged  or  paroled  until  such  exchange  can  be  effected,  no- 
tice being  previously  given  by  each  party  of  the  number  of  prisoners  it  will  send,  and 
the  time  when  they  will  be  delivered  at  those  points  respectively ;  and  in  case  the  vicis- 
dtttdes  of  war  shall  change  the  military'  relations  of  the  places  designated  in  this  article 
to  the  contending  parties,  so  as  to  render  the  same  inconvenient  for  the  delivery  and  ex- 
dhange  of  prisoners,  other  places,  bearing  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  present  local  relation^ 
of  said  places  to  the  lines  of  said  pafties,  shall  be,  by  mutual  agreement,  substituted. 
But  nothing  in  this  article  contained  shall  prevent  the  conmianders  of  two  opixwing 
armies  from  exchanging  prisoners,  or  releasing  them  on  parole,  at  other  points  mutually 
agreed  on  by  said  commanders. 

Abticlb  VIIL  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  foregoing  articles  of 
fltgreemeut,  each  party  will  appoint  two  agents,  to  be  called  agents  for  the  exchange  of 
l^isoners  of  war,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  communicate  with  each  other,  by  correspond- 
enue  and  otherwise ;  to  prepare  the  lists  of  prisoners ;  to  attend  to  the  delivery  of  the 
prisoners  at  the  places  agreed  on,  and  to  carry  out  promptly,  effectually,  and  in  good 
foith,  all  the  details  and  provisions  of  the  said  articles  of  agreement. 

Article  ISL  And  in  case  any  misunderstanding  shall  arise  in  regard  to  any  clauss 
or  stipulation  in  the  foregoing  articles,  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  such  misunderstand- 
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ing  shall  not  intemipt  the  release  of  prisoners  on  parole,  as  herein  provided,  but  shall  b« 
made  the  subject  of  friendly  explanation,  in  order  that  the  object  of  this  agreement  may 
neither  be  defeated  nor  posptoned, 

JOHN  A.  DIX,  Major-General 

D.  H.  HILL,  Major-General^  0.  8,  A. 

Mr.  llobert  Ould  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Gonfederacj  under  thia 
Important  text  of  the  war.  Ue  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  office.  He 
was  among  the  most  accomplished  jurists  of  the  country  ;  he  had  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  intellects  in  the  Confederacy ;  he  was  a  man  of  large 
Immanity,  dignified,  and  even  Tofty  manners,  and  spotless  personal  honour. 
The  record  of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  trath  was  one  of 
the  purest  in  either  the  public  bureau  or  secret  chamber  of  the  Confederacy. 

It  will  be  s^en  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  purpose,  of  the  instrument 
copied  above  was  to  secure  the  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war.  To  that 
end  the  fourth  article  provided  that  all  prisoners  of  war  should  be  dis- 
charged on  parole  in  ten  days  after  their  capture,  and  that  the  prisoners 
then  held  and  those  thereailber  taken  should  be  transported  to  the  points 
mutually  agreed  upon,  at  the  expense  of  die  capturing  party.  The  sixth 
article  also  stipulated  that  ^^  all  prisoners  of  whatever  arm  of  service  are 
to  be  exchanged  or  paroled  in  ten  days  from  the  time  of  their  capture,  if 
it  be  practicable  to  transfer  them  to  their  own  lines  in  that  time ;  if  not,  * 
as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable." 

From  the  date  of  the  cartel  until  July,  1863,  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties held  the  excess^  of  prisoners.  During  that  interval  deliveries  were 
made  as  fast  as  the  Federal  Government  furnished  transportation.  Indeed, 
upon  more  than  one  occasion.  Commissioner  Ould  urged  the  Federal  au- 
thorities to  send  increased  means  of  transportation.  As  ready  as  the  ene- 
my always  has  been  to  bring  false  accusations  against  the  Confederates,  it 
has  never  been  alleged  that  they  failed  or  neglected  to  make  prompt  de- 
liveries of  prisoners  who  were  not  under  charges  when  they  held  the  ex- 
cess. On  the  other  hand,  during  the  same  time  the  cartel  was*  openly  and 
notorioQsly  violated  by  tlie  Federal  authorities.  Officers  and  men  were 
kept  in  cruel  confinement,  sometimes  in  irons  or  doomed  to  cells,  without 
charge  or  trial. 

These  facts  were  distinctly  charged  in  the  correspondence  of  Comrais- 
fiioncr  Ould.  On  the  36tli  July,  1863,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Lieut-CoL 
Ludlow,  then  acting  as  agent  of  exchange  on  the  Federal  side,  in  which  he 
used  the  following  impressive  and  vigorous  language  in  vindication  of 
himself  and  his  Qovemment :  "  Now  that  our  official  conne(jtion  is  being 
terminated,  I  say  to  you  in  the  fear  of  God — and  I  appeal  to  Him  for  the 
ti*uth  of  the  declaration — that  there  has  been  no  single  moment,  from  the 
time  we  were  first  brought  together  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  ex- 
change to  the  present  hour,  during  which  there  has  not  been  an  open  and 
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notorious  violation  of  the  cartel,  by  your  aatliorities.  Officers  and  men, 
numbering  over  hundreds,  have  been,  during  your  whole  connection  with 
the  caitel,  kept  in  cruel  confinement,  sometimes  in  irons,  or  doomed  to  cells, 
without  charges  or  trial.  They  are  in  prison  now,  unless  God,  in  His 
mercy,  has  released  them.  In  our  parting  moments,  let  me  do  you  the 
justice  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  so  much  your  fault  as  that  of  yout 
authorities.  Nay,  more,  I  believe  your  removal  from  your  position  has 
been  owing  to  the  personal  efforts  you  have  made  for  a  faithful  observ- 
ance,  not  only  of  the  cartel,  but  of  humanity,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. , 

*'  Again  and  again  have  I  importuned  you  to  tell  me  of  one  officer  or 
man  now  held  in  confinement  by  us,  who  was  declared  exchanged.  You 
have,  to  those  appeals,  furnished  one,  Spencer  Kellog.  For  him  I  have 
searched  in  vain.  On  the  other  hand,  I  appeal  to  your  own  records  for 
the  cases  whese  your  reports  have  sho^vn  that  our  officers  and  men  have 
been  held  for  long  months  and  even  years  in  violation  of  the  cartel  and 
our  agreements.  The  last  phase  of  the  enormity,  however,  exceeds  all 
others.  Although  you  have  many  thousands  of  our  soldiers  now  in  con 
finement  in  your  prisons,  and  especially  in  that  horrible  hold  of  death 
Fort  Delaware,  you  have  not,  for  several  weeks,  sent  us  any  prisoners 
During  those  weeks  yon  have  despatched  Oapt.  Mulford  with  the  steamoi 
New  York  to  City  Point,  three  or  four  times,  without  any  prisoners.  Foi 
the  first  two  or  tliree  times  some  sort  of  an  excuse  was  attempted.  None 
id  given  at  this  present  arrival.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  offensive  when  I  say 
that  effrontery  could  not  give  one.  I  ask  you  with  no  purpose  of  disre- 
spect, what  can  you  think  of  this  covert  attempt  to  secure  the  delivery  of 
all  your  prisoners  in  our  hands,  without  the  release  of  those  of  ours  who 
are  languishing  in  hopeless  misery  in  your  prisons  and  dungeons  ?  '* 

It  is  a  fact  beyond  all  controversy  that  officera  and  soldiers  of  the  Con 
federacy  entitled  to  delivery  and  exchange,  were  kept  in  confinement,  in 
defiance  of  the  cartel,  some  under  charges,  and  some  without.  Many  of 
these  officers  and  soldiers  were  in  confinement  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  cartel,  and  continued  to  be  so  kept  for  months  and  years  afterwards. 
In  a  few  instances  Commissioner  Ould  succeeded  by  persistent  pressure  in 
securing  their  release.  In  other  cases,  when  from  returned  prisoners  he 
would  learn  their  place  of  confinement,  and  state  it  to  the  Federal  agent, 
there  would  either  be  a  denial  of  the  fact  that  the  party  was  confined 
there,  or  he  would  be  removed  to  some  other  prison.  Many  of  these  pris- 
oners were  actually  declared  exchanged  by  the  Federal  Agent  of  Ex- 
f:hange,  but  yet  still  kept  in  prison,  and  all  the  others  were  entitled  to  de- 
livery  for  exchange  under  tlie  terms  of  the  cartel. 

To  the  serious  allegation  of  a  retention  of  prisoners  in  spite  of  the  carto] 
and  all  the  obligations  of  good  faith,  tlic  Federal  Government  never  at- 
tempted anything  but  a  paltry  counter-charge;  of  the  weakest  and  most 
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disingenuons  kihd.  Daring  the  period  before  mentioned  tlie  only  ooin- 
plaints  made  by  the  Federal  authorities  of  any  breach  of  tht  cartel,  were 
in  the  cases  of  such  officers  as  were  retained  in  consequence  of  Presitlent 
Davis'  several  proclamations,  and  in  the  case  of  Gen.  Streight  and  his 
officers.  In  looking  back  over  the  prison  records  of  the  Confederacy,  tli6 
author  can  find  no  instance  of  any  officers  or  men  who  were  kept  in  pris- 
on after  the  date  of  the  cartel  under  the  proclamations  jf  Mr.  Davis.  In 
point  of  fact,  nothing  was  ever  done  under  them.  No  inquiry  was  ever 
made  whether  the  prisoners  led  negro  troops  or  not.  Streight's  men  were 
detained  for^several  months.  The  reasons  for  their  detention  were  fully 
given.  In  a  letter  written  by  Commissioner  Quid,  August  Ist,  1863,  to 
Brig.-Gen.  Meredith,  he  said:  "In  retaining  CoL.  Streight  and  his  com- 
mand, the  Confederate  authorities  have  not  gone  as  far  as  those  of  the 
United  States  have  claimed  for  themselves  the  right  to  go  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  cartel  You  have  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to 
retain  officers  and  men  indefinitely,  not  only  upon  charges  actually  pre- 
feired,  but  upon  mere  suspicion.  You  have  now  in  custody  officers  who 
were  in  confinement  when  tlie  cartel  was  framed,  and  who  have  since  been 
declared  exchanged.  Some  of  them  have  been  tried,  but  most  of  them 
have  languished  in  prison  all  tlie  weary  time  without  trial  or  charges. 
I  stand  prepared  to  prove  these  assertions.  This  course  was  pursued,  too, 
in  the  face  not  only  of  notice,  but  of  protest.  Do  you  deny  to  us  the  right 
to  detain  ofiicere  and  men  for  trial  upon  grave  charges,  while  you  claim 
the  right  to  keep  in  confinement  any  who  may  be  the  object  of  your  bus- 
picion  or  special  enmity  ?  " 

Commissioner  Quid  also  informed  the  Federal  authorities,  in  1863,  that 
the  charges  against  Streight  and  his  command  were  not  sustained,  and  that 
they  were  held  as  other  prisoners.  At  the  time,  however,  of  this  latter 
notification,  other  difficulties  had  supervened,  which  had  almost  entirely 
stopped  exchanges. 

Up  to  July,  1863,  the  Confederates  had  a  large  excess  of  prisoners. 
The  hurger  number  had  been  released  upon  parole  after  capture.  Such 
paroles  had  been  without  question  respected  by  both  parties,  until  about 
the  middle  of  1863,  when  they  were  to  be  declared  to  be  void  (except 
under  very  special  circumstances)  by  General  Orders  at  Washington.  The 
true  reason  of  tliose  General  Orders  was  that  the  Federals  had  no  lists  of 
paroled  prisoners  (released  on  capture)  to  be  charged  against  the  Confed- 
erates. The  latter  had  paid  off  all  debts  of  that  kind  from  tlieir  abundant 
stores.  They,  on  the*  other  hand,  had  many  such  lists  which  were  unsatis- 
fied, being  principally  captures  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  etc.  Such  being 
tlie  state  of  affairs,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1863,  Commisssioner  Ould  was  in- 
formed that  ^^  exchanges  will  be  confined  to  stich  equivalents  as  are  held  in 
confinement  on  either  side."     In  other  words,  as  all  the  paroles  held  by 
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the  Federals  Iiad  been  satisfied  and  paid  for  in  equivalents,  and  as  they 
then  held  none  of  sueh  to  be  charged  against  the  CoDfederates,  they  would 
no  longer  respect  such  as  they  held,  and  the  latter  nmst  deliver  dicd  actu- 
ally in  captivity  for  such  as  they  would  send.  The  Confe<]erate8  then  had 
the  outstanding  paroles,  but  the  Federals  had  the  majority  of  piisonei's  in 
hfmd.  The  efiect  of  all  this  would  have  been,  after  the  Confederates  had 
delivered  all  their  prisoners,  to  leave  a  large  balance  of  their  people  iu 
prison,  while  they  at  the  same  time  had  in  their  possession  the  paroles  of 
ten  times  as  many  prisoners  as  the  enemy  held  in  captivity.  This  aiTange- 
ment  Commissioner  Ould  refused  with  indignation.  The  officers  and  men, 
who  gave  the  paroles  referred  to,  were  subsequently,  in  violati(m  of  their 
parole,  and  without .  being  declared  exchanged,  ordered  to  duty,  and 
served  against  the  Soutli.  Thei-eupon,  Commissioner  Ould  off-setted  such 
paroles  against  similar  paroles  taken  by  our  officers  and  men  at  Vicksburg, 
and  declared  a  like  number  of  the  latter  exchanged.  Tiiat  was  the  only 
way  he  had  of  "  getting  even  "  with  the  enemy  ;  and  no  one  can  say  that 
the  way  was  not  fair  and  honourable. 

From  this  time  the  provision  of  the  cartel,  that  all  prisoners,  where 
practicable,  were  to  be  ddivered  within  ten  days  was  practically  nullified, 
and  was  not  respected  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Such  deliveries 
as  were  made  afterwards,  were  in  consequence  of  special  agreements.  The 
most  strenuous  efibrts  were  made  by  Commissioner  Ould  to  remedy  this 
distressing  state  of  things.  The  Confederate  authorities  only  claimed  that 
the  provisions  of  the  cartel  should  be  fulfilled.  They  only  asked  the  ene- 
my to  do  what,  without  any  hesitation,  they  had  done  during  the  first  year 
of  the  operation  of  the  cartel.  Seeing  a  persistent  purpose  on  the  part  of 
.the  Federal  Government  to  violate  its  own  agreement,,  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities, moved  by  ike  stsff'erings  of  the  men  in  the  prisons  of  each  hMiger&nl, 
determined  to  abate  their  fair  demands,  and  accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  , 
August,  1864,  Commissioner  Ould  addressed  the  following  commimication 
to  Major  John  £.  Mulford,  Assistant  Agent  of  Exchange : 

BiCBXoaiH  Va.,  AnguBt  10th,  1861. 

Maj.  John  R  Mtdford^  AuL  Apmt  iff  Bschange : 

Sib  :  You  have  several  times  proposed  to  me  to  exchange  the  prisoners  respectively 
held  by  the  two  belligerents,  officer  for  officer,  and  man  for  man.  The  same  offer  has 
also  been  made  by  other  officials  having  chaige  of  matters  connected  with  the  exchange 
>f  piiflOBeTB.  This  proposal  has  heretofore  been  declined  by  the  Confederate  authorities, 
th^  insisting  upon  the  terms  of  the  cartel,  which  required  the  delivery  of  the  excess  on 
either  side  upon  parole;  In  view,  however,  of  the  very  lai^e  number  of  prisoners  now 
hdd  by  each  party,  and  the  snflfering  consequent  upon  their  continued  confinement, 
I  now  consent  to  the  ftbove  proposal  and  agree  to  deliyer  to  you  the  prisoners  held  iu 
captivity  by  the  Confederate  authorities,  provided  you  agree  to  deliver  an  eqnal  number 
of  Confederate  officers  and  men.  As  equal  numbers  are  delivered  from  time  to  time, 
they  will  bo  declared  exchfmged.  This  proposal  is  made  with  the  understanding  that  the 
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officers  and  men  on  both  aides,  who  have  been  longest  in  captivity,  will  be  first  ddlTered, 
where  it  is  practicable.  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  yon  as  speedily  as  possible, 
whether  this  arrangement  can  be  carried  out. 

Kespectfhlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

R  OULD,  AgefU  of  Baoishafng: 

The  delivery  of  this  letter  was  accompanied  with  a  statement  of  the 
mortality  which  was  hurrying  so  many  Federal  prisoners,  at  Anderson  villc 
to  the  grave. 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  Major  Mulford  returned  with  the  flag 
of  truce  steamer,  but  brought  no  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  10th  of  August* 
In  conversation  with  him,  Commissioner  Ould  asked  if  he  had  any  reply  to 
make  to  the  communication,  and  his  answer  was  that  he  was  not  author- 
ized to  make  any.  So  deep  was  the  solicitude  which  Commissioner  Ould 
felt  in  the  fate  of  the  captives  in  Northern  prisons,  that  he  determined  to 
make  another  eflfort.  In  o^der  to  obviate  any  objection  which  technicality 
might  raise  as  to  the  person  to  whom  his  communication  was  addressed, 
he  wrote  to  Maj.-Gen.  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  the  Federal  Commissioner  of 
Exchange,  residing  in  Washington  city,  the  following  letter,  and  delivered 
the  same  to  Major  Mulford  on  the  day  of  its  date.  Accompanying  that 
letter  was  a  copy  of  the  communication  which  he  had  addressed  to  Major 
Mulford  on  the  10th  of  August : 

BiOBXoifis  AogiMt  B»  IMi. 

Maj.'Qen.  E.  A.  EUeheoeky  XT,  8.  Commisn&ner  qf  Bxchange : 

Sm :  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  communication  which,  on  the  10th  inst.,  I  addressed 
and  delivered  to  Major  Jno.  £.  Mulford,  Assistant  Agent  of  Exchange.  Under  the  dr* 
cumstances  of  the  case,  I  deem  it  proper  to  forward  this  paper  to  you,  in  order  that  ycm 
may  fhlly  understand  the  position  which  is  taken  by  the  Confederate  authorities.  I  shall 
be  glad  if  the  proposition  therein  made  is  accepted  by  your  Government. 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

Bo.  Oni<D,  Affent  i^fBsDAani^ 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  August,  Commissioner  Ould  was  notified 
that  the  flag  of  truce  steamer  had  again  appeared  at  Yarina.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  sent  to  Maj.  Mulford  the  following  note : 

BiGBXoim,  Angott  SI,  ISSt. 

Mc0,  John  E,  MvUford^  Assistant  Agent  of  Exchange : 

Sm :  On  the  10th  of  this  month  I  addressed  you  a  communication,  to  which  I  hav« 
received  no  answer.  On  the  22d  inst.  I  also  addressed  a  communication  to  Maj.-Cka. 
E.  A  Hitchcock,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Exchange,  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  you 
of  the  10th  inst  I  now  respectfully  ask  you  to  state  in  writing  whether  you  have  any 
reply  to  either  of  said  communications ;  and  if  not,  whether  you  have  any  reason  to 
give  why  no  reply  has  been  made « 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Bo.  Ould,  Agent  (^  Exfchan^ 
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In  a  short  time  Conimifisioiier  Ould  receiyed  the  following  re- 
sponse: 

Flau  09  Tavea  Stkairb,  "Nsw  Tokk.**  ) 
Yammma,  Ta.,  August  SI,  1864.  ( 

Sm,  B.  Ould^  Agent  of  Exehanffe : 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  fayour  of  to-day,  request 
ing  answer,  eta,  to  your  communication  of  the  10th  inst.,  on  the  question  of  the  ex 
change  of  prisoners.  To  which,  in  reply,  I  would  say,  I  have  no  communication  on  the 
sul:gect  firom  our  authorities,  nor  am  I  yet  authorized  to  make  answer. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectAilly, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 
JoBK  E.  MiTLFOBD,  AssH  Agent  of  Exchange. 

This  was  the  whole  Federal  reply  to  the  hninane  proposition  of  the^ 
Confederacy — this  the  brief  indication  of  their  cruel  purpose  to  let  their 
prisoners  rot  and  die  in  insufficient  prisons,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  a  libel  and  colouring  a  story  against  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
Tlie  offer  of  Commissioner  Ould  was  on  the  extreme  of  generosity.  He 
pi-oposed,  when  the  enemy  had  a  large  excess  of  prisoners,  to  exchange 
officer  for  officer  and  man  for  man.  This  arrangement  would  have  left  the 
fturpltis  in  the  enemy's  hands.  But  the  liberal  offer,  which  would  have 
instantly  restored  to  life  and  fi*eedom  thousands  of  suffering  captiyes, 
was  never  even  heeded  at  Washington ;  it  was  brutally  calculated  there 
that  such  a  delivery  from  the  prison  pens  of  Andersonville  and  elsewhere 
would  put  so  many  thousand  Confederate  muskets  in  the  field,  and  cut  off 
a  chapter  of  horrours,  from  which  it  had  been  convenient  to  draw  texts  on 
the  subject  of  "  rebel  barbarities."  To  keep  that  text  before  the  world  was 
the  determined  purpose  at  Washington.  It  had  again  and  again  been  an- 
nounced that  the  subsistence  of  the  Confederacy  had  fallen  so  low — chiefly 
through  the  warfare  of  the  enemy  making  it  a  point  to  destroy  in  all  parts . 
of  the  country  supplies  of  every  kind — ^that  its  own  soldiers  were  compelled 
to  subsist  upon  a  third  of  a  pound  of  meat  and  a  pound  of  coarse  corn  meal 
or  flour  every  day.  With  such  reduced  rations,  Confederate  soldiers  them- 
selves were  often  exposed  with  thin  and  tattered  clothes  to  the  freezing 
winter  storms,  without  tents,  overcoats,  blankets  or  shoes.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  impossible  to  provide  property  for  many  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  prisoners  at  Andersonville,  Salisbury,  and  other  places  south  of 
Ilidimond,  where  crowded  quarters,  prepared  only  for  smaller  numbers, 
and  frequent  removals  to  prevent  recapture,  added  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
prisoners,  and  swelled  the  list  of  mortality.  The  authorities  at  Washing- 
'  ton  refused  to  do  their  own  part  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  these  unhappy 
men,  and  deliberately  decreed  the  extension  of  their  sufferings  that  they 
might  put  before  the  world  false  and  plausible  proofs  of  "  rebel  barbarity.*' 

It  is  simply  in  opposition  to  all  that  is  known  of  Southern  generosity 
in  the  war  to  believe  that  the  sufferings  of  Andersonville  were  the  resuH 
40 
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uf  neglect,  still  loss  ot  design  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  Qoveminent. 
A  single  train  of  acts  is  not  likely  to  be  so  opposed  to  the  whole  career  and 
consistent  character  of  a  people  in  a  four  years'  war.  The  site  of  the  prison 
at  Andersonville — a  point  on  the  Sonthwestem  railway  in  Georgia  had 
been  selected  under  an  official  order  having  reference  to  the  foUowing 
points :  "  A  healthy  locality,  plenty  of  pure  good  water,  a  running  stream, 
and,  if  possible,  shade  trees,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  grist 
and  saw  mills."  The  pressure  was  so  great  at  Bichmond,  and  the  supplies 
BO  scant,  that  prisoners  were  sent  forwai-d  while  the  stockade  was  only 
about  half  finished.  When  the  first  instalment  of  prisoners  arrived,  tl\ere 
tvas  no  guard  at  Andersonville,  and  the  little  squad  which  had  charge  of 
them  in  the  cars  had  to  i-emain ;  and  at  no  time  did  the  guard,  efficient  and 
on  duty,  exceed  fifteen  hundred,  to  man  the  stockade,  to  guard,  and  do 
general  duty,  and  afford  relief  and  enforce  discipline  over  thirty-four  thou- 
sand prisoners. 

In  regard  to  the  sufferings  and  mpitality  among  the  prisoners  at  An- 
dersonville, none  of  it  arose  from  the  unheal thiness  of  the  locality.  The 
food,  though  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  Confederate  soldiers,  the  bread, 
too,  being  com,  was  different  from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
did  not  agree  with  them,  and  scurvy  and  diarrhoea  prevailed  to  a  consider- 
al>le  extent ;  neither  disease,  however,  was  the  result  of  starvation.  That 
some  prisoners  did  not  get  their  allowance,  although  a  full  supply  was  Bent 
in,  is  true.  But  there  not  being  a  guard  sufficient  to  attend  to  distribution. 
Federal  prisoners  were  appointed,  each  having  a  certain  number  allotted 
to  his  charge,  among  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  every  man  got  hia 
portion,  and,  as  an  inducement,  this  prisoner  had  especial  favours  and  ad- 
vantages ;  upon  complaint  by  those  under  him,  he  was  broke  and  another 
selected  ;  so  that  it  only  required  good  faith  on  the  part  of  these  head  men, 
thus  appointed,  to  insure  to  each  man  his  share.  Bat  prisoners  would  often 
sell  their  rations  for  whiskey  and  tobacco,  and  would  sell  the  clothes 
from  their  backs  for  either  of  them. 

In  regard  to  sanitary  regulations,  there  were  certain  prescribed  places 
and  modes  for  the  reception  of  all  filth,  and  a  sluice  was  made  to  carry  it 
off;  but  the  most  abominable  disregard  was  manifested  of  all  sanitary 
regulations,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  if  a  conspiracy  had  been  entered  into 
by  a  large  number  of  the  prisoners  to  cause  the  utmost  filth  and  stench, 
it  could  not  have  accomplished  a  more  disgusting  result.  Besides  which 
there  was  a  large  number  of  atrocious  viUains,  whose  outrages  in  robbing, 
beating  and  nmrdering  their  fellow-prisoners  must  have  been  the  cause, 
directly  or  remotely,  of  very  many  deaths  and  of  an  inconceivable  amount 
of  suffering.  We  must  recollect  that  among  thirty-four  thousand  prison* 
ers,  who  had  encountered  the  hardships  of  the  fields  of  many  battles,  and 
bad  had  wounds,  there  were  many  of  delicate  physique — many  of  reppect- 
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ability,  to  whom  such  fellowship,  such  self-created  filth,  andsnch  atrocioiu 
rufBariism,  would  of  itself  cause  despoiideucj,  disease,  and  death ;  and 
when,  in  addition  to  this,  was  the  conviction  that  the  Federal  War  Do- 
partmtjnt,  perfectly  cognizant  of  all  this,  had  delibcratelj  consigned 
them  indefinitely  to  this  condition,  a  consuming  despair  was  superadded 
to  all  their  other  snfierings. 

The  merits  of  Andersonville  may  be  summed  up  by  raying  that  it  was 
of  unquestioned  liealthfnlness ;  it  was  large  enough  and  had  water  enough, 
and  could  have  been  made  tolerable  foi*  the  number  originally  intended 
for  it.  It  appears  that  the  increase  of  that  number  was  apparently  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  for  the  time ;  that  other  sites  were  selected  and  prepared 
with  all  possible  despatch  ;  that  the  j^rovisions  were  similar  in  amount  and 
quality  to  those  used  by  Confederate  soldiers ;  that  deficient  means  ren- 
dered a  supply  of  clothing,  tents,  and  medicines  scanty ;  that  the  rules  of 
discipline  and  sanitary  regulations  of  the  prison,  if  complied  vnth  by  the 
prisoners^  would  liave  secured  to  each  a  supply  of  food,  and  have  averted 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  the  filth  and  the  ruffianism,  which  two  causes 
outside  of  unavoidable  sickness,  caused  the  great  mass  of  suffering  and 
mortality. 

But  the  history  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  Andersonville,  through  some  resumption  o. 
exchanges,  does  not  end  with  the  proposition  referred  to  as  made  by  Com- 
missioner Ould  to  exchange  man  for  man,  and  leave  the  surplus  at  the 
disposition  of  the  enemy.  It  was  followed  by  another  more  liberal  and 
more  extraordinary  proposition.  Acting  under  tiie  direct  instructions  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  seeing  plainly  that  there  was  no  hope  of  any 
general  or  extended  partial  system  of  exchange.  Commissioner  Ould,  in 
August,  1864,  offered  to  the  Federal  agent  of  exchange,  Gen.  Mulford,  to 
deliver  to  him  all  the  sick  and  wounded  Federal  prisoners  we  had,  without 
insisting  upon  the  del/ivery  of  cm  equivalent  nuwber.of  otcr  prisoners  in 
return.  He  also  informed  Gen.  Mulfor^i  of  the  terrible  mortality  among 
the  Federal  prisoners,  urging  him  to  be  swift  in  sending  tr^sportation  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  away. 
The  offer  of  Commissioner  Ould  included  all  the  sick  and  wounded  at 
Andersonville  and  other  Confederate  prisons.  He  further  informed  Gen. 
A[ulford,  in  order  to  make  his  Government  safe  in  sending  transportation, 
that  if  the  sick  and  wounded  did  not'  amount  to  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
men,  the  Confederate  authorities  would  make  up  that  number  in  well  men. 
This  offer,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  made  early  in  August,  1864.  felen. 
Mulford  informed  Commissioner  Ould  it  was  directly  communicated  to  his 
Government,  yet  no  timely  advantage  was  ever  taken  of  it. 

This  interesting  and  important  fact  is  for  the  first  time  authoritatively 
published  in  these  pages.    It  contains  volumes  of  significance.    The  ques* 
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tion  occars,  who  was  responsible  for  the  suflTerings  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
f  and  prisoners  at  Andersonville,  from  August  to  December,  1864  ?  Tlie 
world  will  ask  with  amazement,  if  it  was  possible  that  thousands  of  pris- 
oners were  left  to  die  in  inadequate  places  of  confinement,  merely  to  make 
a  case  against  the  South — merely  for  romance !  The  single  fact  gives  the 
clue  to  the  whole  story  of  the  deception  and  inlmman  cruelty  of  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington  with  reference  to  their  prisoners  of  war — ^the  key 
to  a  chapter  of  horrours  that  even  the  hardy  hand  of  History  shakes  to 
unlock.  To  blacken  the  reputation  of  an  honourable  enemy ;  to  make  a 
false  appeal  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  world ;  to  gratify  an  inhuman  re- 
venge, Mr.  Stanton,  the  saturnine  and  malignant  Secretary  of  War  at  Waali- 
ington,  did  not  hesitate  to  doom  to  death  thousands  of  his  coontrymon,  and 
then  to  smear  their  sentinels  with  accusing  blood. 

It  was  tlie  purpose  of  Commissioner  Ould  to  keep  open  the  offer  he 
had  made,  and  deliver  to  the  Federal  authorities  all  their  sick  and  wounded, 
from  time  to  time,  especially  if  the  straits  of  war  should  deny  the  Confed- 
erates the  means  of  providing  for  their  comfort.  To  show  how  honest  and 
earnest  he  was  in  his  offer  to  Mulford,  when  the  transportation  did  arrive, 
he  did  deliver  to  him  at  Savannah  and  Charleston  thirteen  thousand  men, 
large  numbers  of  whom  were  well,  and  was  ready  to  deliver  as  many  as 
his  transportation  conld  accommodate,  and  that  too  under  the  difficulties 
and  pressure  of  Sherman's  invasion  of  Georgia,  when  nothing  bat  tempo- 
rary shiftings  were  our  expedients. 

The  transfer  of  the  entire  matter  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners  from  the 
control  of  Secretary  Stanton,  who  had  been  averse  to  all  arguments  of 
justice,  and  to  all  appeals  on  this  subject,  to  that  of  Gen.  Grant,  offered 
to  Commissioner  Ould  another  oportunity  to  essay  an  effort  of  humanity. 
On  the  11th  February,  1865,  he  proposed  to  Gen.  Grant,  to  deliver  with- 
out delay  all  the  prisoners  on  hand,  upon  receiving  an  assurance  from  him 
that  he  would  deliver  an  equal  number  of  Confederate  prisoners,  within  a 
reasonable  time.  This  was  accepted,  and  every  energy  was  used  to  send 
immediately  through  Wilmington,  James  River,  and  other  practicable 
ways,  all  the  prisoners  we  had.  This  was  very  speedily  consummated,  so 
far  as  all  in  prisons  in  Vi^inia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina,  were  con- 
cerned. The  presence  of/ the  enemy,  and  the  cutting  of  our  communica- 
tions, only  prevented  the  ^immediate  execution  elsewhere.  Orders  to  that 
effect,  and  messengers  to  secure  it,  were  sent  to  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
ho  Trans-Mississippi.  A  return  number  of  prisonei-s,  to  the  amount  of 
ibout  five  thousand  per  week,  were  sent  to  E'.chmond,  until  the  fortune! 
of  war  closed  all  operations,  even  down  to  the  matter  of  an  adjustment  of 
accounts.    The  adjustment  has  never  been  made. 

The  general  subject  of  the  condition  and  treatment  of  prisoners,  on  both 
tides,  in  tlie  war,  is  involved  in  much  wc  have  already  written  of  the 
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history  of  the  exchange  question.  But  in  order  to  make  a  proper  case  fof 
posterity  on  a  special  and  deeply  interesting  topic,  Commissioner  Oulc 
ui^ed  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  joint  Congressional  Committee  at  Eich- 
mond,  to  take  the  testimony  of  returned  prisoners  as  to  their  treatment  by 
the  enemy.  That  Committee  was  raised,  and  a  large  mass  of  testimony 
was  taken,  which  was  unfortunately  lost  by  fire.  This  Committee,  how- 
ever, made  a  report  in  February,  1865,  a  copy  of  which  was  preserved. 
It  is  a  document  which  should  be  read  with  care ;  the  space  it  occupies 
could  scarcely  be  filled  with  a  narrative  more  just  and  condensed  ;  and 
we  therefore  annex  it,  in. full : 


BBFOBT  OF  THB  JOINT  SELECT  OOIOCITTEE  OF  THE  CONFEDEBATE  CONOBESS,  APPOINTEO 
TO  INVESHQATE  the  CONDrriON  and  TBEATMENT  OF  PBISONEBS  OF  WAB. 

The  duties  assigned  to  the  committee  trnder  the  several  resolations  of  Congress  des- 
ignating them,  are  **  to  inyestigate  and  report  upon  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  of  wa^  respectively  held  by  the  Confederate  and  United  States  Governments^ 
upon  the  caoses  of  their  detention,  and  the  reflisal  to  exchange ;  and  also  upon  the  vio- 
lations by  the  enemy  of  the  roles  of  civilized  warfare  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.*^  These 
subjects  are  broad  in  extent  and  importance ;  and  in  order  fully  to  investigate  and  pre- 
sent them,  the  committee  propose  to  continue  their  labours  in  obtaining  evidence,  and 
deducing  from  it  a  truthful  report  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  war  baa 
been  conducted. 

But  we  deem  it  proper  at  this  time  to  make  a  preliminary  report,  founded  upon  evi- 
dence recently  taken,  relating  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  by  both  belligerents. 
This  report  is  rendered  especially  important,  by  reason  of  persistent  efforts  lately  made 
by  the  €k>vemment  of  the  United  States,  and  by  associations  and  individuals  connected 
or  co-operating  with  it,  to  asperse  the  honour  of  the  Confederate  authorities,  and  to 
charge  them  with  deliberate  and  wilful  cruelty  to  prisoners  of  war.  Two  publications 
have  been  issued  at  the  North  within  ttte  past  year,  and  have  been  ci  culated  not  only 
m  the  United  States,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  and  in  Europe.  One  of  these  is 
the  report  of  the  joint  select  committee  of  the  Northern  Congress  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  known  as  "  Report  No.  67."  The  other  purports  to  be  a  **  Narrative  of  the  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  of  United  States  officers  and  soldiers  while  prisoners  of  war,"  and  is 
issued  as  a  report  of  a  commission  of  enquiry  appointed  by  '^  The  United  States  Sani- 
tary Commission." 

This  body  is  alleged  to  consist  of  Valentine  Mott,  M.  D.,  Edward  Delafield,  M.  D., 
Oouvemeur  Morris  Wilkins,  Esq.,  EUerslie  Wallace,  M.  D.,  Hon.  J.  J.  Clarke  Hare,  and 
Rev.  Treadwell  Walden.  Although  these  persons  are  not  of  sufficient  public  importance 
and  weight  to  give  authority  to  their  publication,  yet  your  committee  have  deemed  it 
proper  to  notice  it  in  connection  with  the  ^*  Report  No.  67,"  before  mentioned,  becausi 
the  Sanitary  Commission  has  been  understood  to  have  acted  to  a  greater  extent  undei 
the  control  and  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Qovemment,  and  because  the!  * 
report  claims  to  be  founded  on  evidence  taken  in  solemn  form. 

A  candid  reader  of  these  puJi)lications  will  not  fail  to  discover  that^  whether  the 
statements  they  make  be  true  or  not,  their  spirit  is  .not  adapted  to  promote  a  better  feel 
Ing  between  the  hostile  powers.    They  are  not  intended  for  the  humane  purpose  of 
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ftmeliorating  the  condition  of  the  nnhappy  prisoners  held  hi  captiyity.  They  are  de- 
iftgned  to  inflame  the  evil  passions  of  the  North  ;  to  keep  up  the  war  spirit  among  thcii 
own  people ;  to  represent  the  South  as  acting  under  the  dominion  of  a  spirit  of  cruelty, 
inhumanity,  and  interested  malice,  and  thus  to  vilify  her  people  in  the  eyes  of  all  on 
whom  these  publications  can.  work.  They  are  justly  characterized  by  the  Hon.  James 
M.  Mason  as  belonging  to  that  class  of  literature  ciJled  the  '*  sensational  ^* — a  stylo  of 
writing  prevalent  for  many  years  at  the  North,  and  which,  beginning  with  the  writers 
of  newspaper  narratives  and  cheap  fiction,  has. gradually  extended  itself,  until  it  is  now 
the  favoured  mode  adopted  by  medical  professors,  judges  of  courts,  and  reverend  clergy- 
men, and  is  even  chosen  as  the, proper  style  for  a  report  by  a  committee  of  their  Congress. 

Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  view  than  the  **^port  No.  67,^  and 
its  appendages.  It  is  accompanied  by  eight  pictures,  or  photographs,  alleged  to 
represent  United  States  prisoners  of  war,  returned  from  Richmond,  in  a  sad  state  of 
emaciation  and  suffering.  Concerning  these  cases,  your  committee  will  have  other  re- 
Aiarks^  to  be  presently  submitted.  They  are  only  alluded  to  now  to  show  that  this  re* 
port  does  really  belong  to  the  ^'  sensational  **  class  of  literature,  and  that,  prima  faeie^ 
it  is  open  to  the  same  criticism  to  which  the  yellow-covered  novels,  the  "  narratives  of 
noted  highwaymen,''  and  the  '*  awftd  beacons  "  of  the  Northern  book-stalls  should  be 
subjected. 

The  intent  and  spirit  of  this  report  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract : 
'*  The  evidence  proves,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
rebel  authorities,  deliberately  and  persistently  practised,  for  a  long  time  past,  to  subject 
those  of  our  soldiers  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  their  hands,  to  a  sys- 
tem of  treatment  which  has  resulted  in  reducing  many  of  those  who  have  survived  and 
been  permitted  to  return  to  us,  to  a  oondition,  both  physically  and  mentally,  which  no 
language  we  can  use,  can  adequately  describe." — Report,  p.  1.  And  they  give  also  a 
letter  from  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  Northern  Secretary  of  War,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract :  ^  The  enormity  of  the  crime  committed  by  the  rebels  towards  our  prison- 
ers for  the  last  several  months  is  not  known  or  realized  by  our  people,  and  cannot  but 
fill  with  horrour  the  civilized  world,  when  the  facts  are  ftilly  revealed.  There  appears 
to  have  been  a  deliberate  system  of  savage  and  barbarous  treatment  and  starvation,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  that  few  (if  any)  of  the  prisoners  that  have  been  in  their  handf 
during  the  |Kis?  winter,  will  ever  again  be  in  a  condition  to  render  any  service  or  even 
to  eiijoy  life.'' — Report,  p.  4.  And  the  Sanitary  Commission,  in  their  pamphlet,  aftei 
picturing  many  scenes  of  privations  and  suffering,  and  bringing  many  charges  of  cruelty 
against  the  Confederate  authorities,  declare  as  foUows  i-^^^  The  conclusion  is  unavoid- 
able, therefore,  that  these  privations  and  sufferings  have  been  designedly  inflicted  by  the 
military  and  other  authorities  of  the  rebel  Govennent,  and  could  not  have  been  due  to 
causes  which  such  authorities  could  not  control." — ^p.  95.    , 

After  examining  these  publications,  your  committee  approached  the  subject  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth.  If  their  investigation  should  result  in  ascertaining 
that  these  charges  (or  any  of  them)  were  true,  the  conunittee  desired,  as  far  as  might  be 
in  their  power,  and  as  far  as  they  could  influence  the  Congress,  to  remove  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  and  to  conform  to  the  most  humane  spirit  of  civilization :  and  if  these  chaiges 
were  unfounded  and  £etlse,  they  deemed  it  as  a  sacred  duty,  without  delay,  to  present  to 
the  Confederate  Congress  and  people,  and  to  the  public  eye  of  the  enlightened  world,  a 
vindication  of  their  country,  and  to  relieve  her  authorities  fi*om  the  injurious  alanden 
brought  against  her  by  her  enemies.  With  these  views,  we  have  taken  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  testimony  bearing  on  the  subject.  We  have  sought  to  obtain  witnesses  whoee 
position  or  duties  made  them  familiar  with  the  facts  testified  to,  and  whose  charactm 
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enftitled  them  to  (till  crodit.  We  hav^  not  he^itatod  to  examine  Northern  prisouera  of 
wfu:  upon  points  f^nd  experience  specially  within  their  knowledge.  We  now  present  th< 
'  testimony  taken  by  us,  and  submit  a  report  of  facts  and  inferences  fairly  deducible  froiq 
the  evidence,  from  the  admissions  of  our  enemies,  and  from  public  records  of  undoubted 
authority. 

First  in  order,  your  committee  will  notice  the  charge  contained  both  in  "  Report 
No.  67,"  and  in  the  *'  sanitary  "  publication,  founded  on  the  appearance  and  conditic»i| 
of  the  sick  prisoners  sent  from  Richmond  to  Annapolis  and  Baltimore  about  the  last  of 
April,  1864.  These  are  the  men,  some  of  whom  form  the  subjects  of  the  photograph! 
with  which  the  United  States  Congressional  Committee  have  adorned  their  report.  Tlia 
disingenuous  attempt  is  made  in  both  these  publications  to  produce  the  impression  that 
these  sick  and  emaciated  men  were  fair  representatives  of  the  general  state  cf  the  pria- 
oners  held  by  the  South,  and  that  all  their  prisoners  were  being  rapidly  reduced  to  tha 
same  state  by  starvation  and  cruelty,  and  by  neglect,  ill  treatment,  and  denial  of  proper 
food,  stimulants,  and  medicines  in  the  Confederate  hospitals.  Your  committee  taka 
pleasure  in  saying  that  not  only  is  this  charge  proved  to  be  wholly  false,  but  the  evi* 
dence  ascertains  facts  as  to  the  Confederate  hospitals  in  which  Northern  prisoners  of  war 
are  treated,  highly' creditable  to  the  authorities  which  established  them,  and  to  the  sur- 
geons and  their  aids  who  have  so  humanely  conducted  them.  The  facts  are  amplj 
these: 

The  Federal  authorities,  in  violation  of  the  cartel,  having  for  a  long  time  refiised  t/^ 
exchange  of  prisoners,  finally  consented  to  a  partial  exchange  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
on  both  sides.  Accordingly,  a  number  of  such  prisoners  were  sent  from  the  hospitals  in 
Richmond.  General  directions  had  been  giyen  that  none  should  be  sent  except  those 
who  might  1^  expected  to  endure  the  removal  and  passage  with  safety  to  their  lives ; 
but  in  some  cases  the  surgeons  were  induced  to  depart  from  this  rule,  by  the  entreaties 
of  some  officers  and  men  in  the  last  stages  of  emaciation,  suffering  not  only  with  exoes- 
sive  debility,  but  with  "  nostalgia,"  or  home-sickness,  whose  cases  were  regarded  as 
desperate,  and  who  could  not  live  if  they  remained,  and  might  possibly  improve  if  car* 
lied  home.  Thus  it  happened  that  some  very  sick  and  emaciated  men  were  carried  tq 
Annapolis,  but  their  illness  was  not  the  ^result  of  ill  treatment  or  neglect.  Such  case^ 
noight  be  found  in  any  lai^  hospital,  North  or  South.  They  might  even  be  found  in 
private  families,  where  the  sufferer  would  be  surrounded  by  every  comfort  tliat  love 
could  bestow.  Yet  these  are  the  cases  which,  with  hideous  violation  of  decency,  th^ 
North:.m  committee  have  paraded  in  pictures  and  photographs.  They  have  taken  their 
own  sick  and  enfeebled  soldiers,  have  stripped  them  naked ;  have  exposed  them  before 
a  daguerreian  apparatus ;  have  pictured  every  shrunken  limb  and  muscle — and  all  for  the 
purpose,  not  of  relieving  their  sufferings,  but  of  bringing  a  false  and  slanderous  chaige 
against  the  South. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the  illness  of  these  [Federal]  prisoners  was  not 
the  result  of  ill  treatment  or  neglect.  The  testimony  of  Surgeons  Semple  f^nd  Spence^ 
of  Assistant  Surgeons  Tinsley,  Marriott,  and  Miller,  and  of  the  Federal  prisoners,  E.  P 
]>airymple,  George  Henry  Brown,  and  Freeman  B.  Teague,  ascertains  this  to  the  satiafac^ 
lion  of  every  candid  mind.  But  in  refuting  this  charge,  your  committee  are  compelled, 
by  the  evidence,  to  bring  a  counter-charge  againsb  the  Northern  authorities,  which  they 
fear  will  not  be  so  easily  refhtedi  In  exchange,  a  number  of  Confederate  sick  and  y 
wonnd^  prisoners  have  been  at  various  times  delivered  at  Richmond  and  at  Savannah. 
The  mortality  among  these  on  the  passage  and  their  condition  when  delivered,  were  sc 
eplorable  as  to  justify  the  charge  that  they  had  been  treated  with  inhuman  neglect  b| 
le  Northern  authorities. 
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Ajubtant  Burgeon  Tinsley  testifies :  ^'  I  have  seen  many  of  onr  prisoners  retorned 
[/^  from  the  North,  who  were  nothing  bnt  skin  and  bones.  They  were  as  emaciated  as  a 
man  could  be  to  retain  life,  and  the  photographs  (appended  to  '  Report  No.  67,0  wonld 
not  be  exaggerated  representations  of  our  returned  prisoners  to  whom  I  thus  allude. 
[  saw  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  sick  brought  in  on  litters  from  the  steamer  at 
Rockett's.  Thirteen  dead  bodies  were  brought  ofl"  the  steamer  the  same  night  At  least 
thirty  died  in  one  night  after  they  were  received." 

Surgeon  Spence  testifies :  "  I  was  at  Savannah,  and  saw  rather  over  three  thousand 
2»isonerB  received.  The  list  showed  that  a  large  number  had  died  on  the  passage  from 
Baltimore  to  Savannah.  The  number  sent  from  the  Federal  prisons  was  three  thousand 
five  hundred,  and  out  of  that  number  they  delivered  only  three  thousand  and  twenty- 
eight,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  Capt.  Hatch  can  give  you  the  exact  number. 
Thus,  about  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  died  on  the  passage.  I  was  told  that  sixty- 
seven  dead  bodies  had  been  taken  from  one  train  of  cars  between  Elmira  and  Baltimore. 
Alter  being  received  at  Savannah,  they  had  the  best  attention  possible,  yet  many  died 
in  a  few  days.''  *^  In  carnrying  out  the  exchange  of  disabled,  sick,  and  wounded  men, 
we  delivered  at  Savannah  and  Charleston  about  eleven  thousand  Federal  prisoners,  and 
their  physical  condition  compared  most  favourably  with  those  we  received  in  exchange, 
although  of  course  the  worst  cases  among  the  Confederate^  had  been  removed  by  death 
during  the  passage.'' 

Richard  H.  Dibrell,  a  merchant  of  Richmond,  and  a  member  of  the  "  ambulance  com- 
mittee," whose  labors  in  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  have  been  acknowl- 
edged both  by  Confederate  and  Northern  men,  thus  testifies  concerning  our  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  at  Savannah,  returned  from  Northern  prisons  and  hospitals :  '*  I  have 
i^  never  seen  a  set  of  men  in  worse  condition.  They  were  so  enfeebled  and  emaciated  that 
we  lifted  them  like  little  children.  Many  of  them  were  like  living  skeletons.  Indeed, 
there  was  one  poor  boy,  about  seventeen  years  old,  who  presented  the  most  distressing 
and  deplorable  appearance  I  ever  saw.  He  was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone,  and  besides 
this,  he  was  literally  eaten  up  with  vermin.  He  died  in  the  hospital  in  a  few  days  after 
being  removed  thither,  notwithstanding  the  kindest  treatment  and  the  use  of  the  most 
judicious  nourishment.  Our  men  were  in  so  reduced  a  condition,  that  on  more  tiua 
one  trip  up  on  the  short  passage  of  ten  miles  from  the  transports  to  the  city,  as  many  as 
five  died.  The  clothing  of  the  privates  was  in  a  wretched  state  of  tatters  and  filth." 
"  The  mortality  on  the  passage  from  Maryland  was  very  great,  as  well  as  that  on  the 
passage  from  the  prisons  to  the  port  from  which  they  started.  I  cannot  state  the*  exact 
number,  but  I  think  I  heard  that  three  thousand  five  hundred  were  started,  and  we  only 
received  about  three  thousand  and  twenty-seven."  I  have  lo^^Ved  at  the  photographs 
appended  to  *  Report  No.  67 '  of  the  committee  of  the  Federal  Congress,  and  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  that  several  of  our  men  were  worse  cases  of  emaciation  and  sickness  than 
any  represented  in  these  photographs." 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Dibrell  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Andrew  Johnston,  also  a  mer- 
chant of  Richmond,  and  a  member  of  the  "  ambulance  committee." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  sick  and  wounded  Federal  prisoners  at  Annapolis  whose 
condition  has  been  made  a  subject  of  outcry  and  of  widespread  complaint  by  the  North- 
em  Congress,  were  not  in  a  worse  state  than  were  the  Confederate  prisoners  returned 
from  Northern  hospitals  and  prisons  of  which  the  humanity  and  superiour  management 
are  made  subjects  of  special  boasting  by  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  t 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  your  committee  take  pleasure  in  re^rting  the  facts 
asoertaiued  by  their  investigations  concerning  the  Confederate  hospitals  for  sick  and 
wounded  Federal  prisoners.  They  have  made  personal  examination,  and  have  taken  cvv 
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denoe  specially  in  relation  to  "  Hospital  No.  21,"  in  Richmond,  because  tliis  has  been  made 
subject  of  distinct  charge  in  the  publication  last  mentioned.  It  has  been  shown,  not  only 
by  the  eTidence  of  the  surgeons  and  their  assistants,  but  by  that  of  Federal  prisonem, 
that  the  treatment  of  the  Northern  prisoners  in  these  hospitals  has  been  everything  that 
humanity  could  dictate ;  that  their  wards  have  been  well  ventilated  and  clean ;  their 
food  the  best  that  could  be  procured  for  them — and  in  fact,  that  no  distinction  bad  been 
made  between  their  treatment  and  that  of  our  own  sick  and  wounded  men.  Moreover, 
it  is  proved  that  it  has  been  the  constant  practice  to  supply  to  the  patients,  out  of  the 
hospitid  ftmds,  such  articles  as  milk,  butter,  eggs,  tea,  and  other  delicacies,  when  they 
were  required  by  the  condition  of  the  patients.  This  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
K  P.  Dalrymple,  of  New  York,  George  Henry  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Freeman  B 
Teague,  of  New  Hampshire,  whose  depositions  accompany  this  report. 

This  humane  and  considerate  usage  was  not  adopted  in  the  United  States  hospital  on 
Johnsoh^s  Island,  where  Confederate  sick  and  wounded  officers  were  treated.  Col.  J.  H. 
Holman  thus  testifies :  ^*  The  Federal  authorities  did  not  furnish  to  the  sick  prisoners 
the  nutriment  and  other  articles  which  were  prescribed  by  their  own  surgeons.  All 
they  would  do  was  to  permit  the  prisoners  to  buy  the  nutriment  or  stimulants  needed ; 
and  if  they  had  no  money,  they  could  not  get  them.  I  know  this,  for  J  was  in  the  hb»- 
pital  sick  myself^  and  t  had  to  buy,  myself,  such  articles  as  eggs,  milk,  fiour,  chickens, 
and  butter,  after  their  doctors  had  prescribed  them.  And  I  know  this  was  generally 
the  case,  for  we  had  to  get  up  a  fund  among  ourselves  for  this  purpose,  to  aid  those  who 
were  not  well  supplied  with  money."  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Acting-Assistant  Surgeon  John  J.  Miller,  who  was  at  Johnson^s  Island  for  more  than 
eight  months.  When  it  is  remembered  that  such  articles  as  eggs,  milk,  and  butter  were 
Tory  scarce  and  high-priced  in  Richniond,  and  plentiful  and  cheap  at  the  North,  the  ' 
contrast  thus  presented  may  well  put  to  shame  the  "  Sanitary  Commission,"  and  dissipate 
the  self-complacency  with  which  they  have  boasted  of  the  superiour  humanity  in  the 
Northern  prisons  and  hospitals. 

Your  committee  now  proceed  to  notice  other  charges  in  these  publications.  It  is  said 
that  their  prisoners  were  habitually  stripped  of  blankets  and  other  property,  on  being 
captured.  What  pillage  may  have  been  committed  on  the  battle-field,  after  the  excite- 
ment of  combat,  your  committee  cannot  know.  But  they  feel  well  assured  that  such 
pillage  was  never  encouraged  by  the  Confederate  generals,  and  bore  no  comparison  to 
the  wholesale  robbery  and  destruction  to  which  the  Federal  armies  have  abandoned 
themselves,  in  possessing  parts  of  our  territory.  It  is  certain  that  after  the  prisoners 
were  brought  to  the  Libby  and  other  prisons  in  Richmond  no  such  pillage  was  permit- 
ted. Only  articles  which  came  properly  under  the  head  of  munitions  of  war,  were  taken 
ttom  them. 

The  next  charge  noticed  is,  that  the  guards  around  the  Libby  prison  were  in  the 
habit  of  recklessly  and  inhumanly  shooting  at  the  prisoners,  upon  the  most  frivolous 
pretexts,  and  that  the  Confederate  officers,  so  far  from  forbidding  this,  rather  encouraged 
it,  and  made  it  a  subject  of  sportive  remark.  This  charge  is  wholly  false  and  baseless. 
The  "  Rules  and  Regulations,"  appended  to  the  deposition  of  Major  Thomas  P.  Turner, 
expressly  provide,  **  Nor  shall  any  prisoner  be  fired  upon  by  a  sentinel  or  other  person, 
except  in  case  of  revolt  or  attempted  escape."  Five  or  six  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
prisoners  have  been  fired  on  and  killed  or  hurt ;  but  every  case  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  careful  investigation  and  report,  as  will  appear  by  the  evidence.  As  a  proper 
eomment  on  this  charge,  your  committee  report  that  the  practice  of  firing  on  our  prison* 
ers  by  the  guards  in  the  Northern  prisons  appears  to  have  been  indulged  in  to  a  most 
3nit^  and  atrocious  extent.    See  the  depositions  of  C.  C.  Ucrrington,  Wm.  F.  Gordon, 
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Jr.,  J.  B.  HcCreary,  Dr.  Thomas  P.  HoUoway  and  John  P.  Fennd^  At  Fori  ]>elawai^ 
^  a  cruel  regulation  as  to  the  use  of  the  '^  sinks,*'  was  made  the  pretext  for  firing  on  and 
murdering  several  of  our  men  and  officers— among  them,  lieut-CoL  JoneSi  who  was 
lame,  and  was  shot  down  by  the  sentinel  while  helpless  and  feehle,  and  while  seeking  to 
explain  his  condition.  Yet  this  sentinel  was  not  only  not  punished,  but  was  promoted 
for  his  act  At  Camp  Douglas,  a&  many  as  eighteen  of  our  men  are  reported  to  haye 
been  shot  in  a  single  month.  These  facts  may  well  produce  a  conviction  in  the  candid 
observer,  that  it  is  the  North  and  not  the  South  that  is  open  to  the  chaige  of  deliberate* 
ly  and  wilfully  destroying  the  lives  of  the  prisoners  held  by  her. 

The  next  charge  is,  that  the  Libby  and  Belle  Isle  prisoners  were  habitually  kept  in  a 
filthy  condition,  and  that  the  officers  and  men  confined  there  were  prevented  froifflteep- 
ing  themselves  sufficiently  clean  to  avoid  vermin  and  similar  discomforts.  The  evidence 
clearly  contradicts  this  charge.  It  is  proved  by  the  depositions  of  Maj.  Turner,  Lieut. 
Bossieux,  Rev.  Dr.  McCabe,  and  others,  that  the  prisons  were  kept  constantly  and  lyate- 
matically  policed  and  cleansed ;  that  in  the  Libby  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  water 
conducted  to  each  floor  by  the  city  pipes,  and  that  the  prisoners  were  not  only  not  re- 
stricted in  its  use,  but  urged  to  keep  themselves  clean.  At  Belle  Isle,  for  a  brief  season 
(about  three  weeks),  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners,  the 
police  was  interrupted,  but  it  was  soon  restored,  and  ample  means  for  washing,  both 
themselves  and  their  clothes,  were  at  all  times  furnished  to  the  prisoners.  It  is  doubtlen 
true,  that  notwithstanding  these  facilities,  many  of  the  prisoners  were  lousy  and  filthy ; 
but  it  was  the  result  of  their  own  habits,  and  not  of  neglect  in  the  discipline  or  arrange- 
ments of  the  prison.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were  captured  and  brought  in  while  in  this 
i  condition.  The  Federal  general,  Neal  Dow  well  expressed  their  character  and  habits. 
When  he  came  to  distribute  clothing  among  them,  he  was  met  by  profane  abuse,  and 
he  said  to  the  Confederate  officer  in  charge,  *'  Tou  have  here  the  scrapings  and  rakinga 
of  Europe.^    That  such  men  should  be  filthy  in  their  habits  might  be  expected. 

We  ne'ct  notice  the  charge  that  the  boxes  of  provisions  and  clothing  sent  to  the 
prisoners  irom  the  Korth,  were  not  delivered  to  them,  and  were  habitually  robbed  and 
plundered,  by  pennlssion  of  the  Confederate  authorities.  The  evidence  satisfies  your 
committee  that  this  charge  is,  in  all  substantial  points,  untrue.  For  a  period  of  about 
one  month  there  was  a  stoppage  in  the  delivery  of  boxes,  caused  by  a  report  that  the 
Federal  authorities  were  forbidding  the  delivery  of  similar  supplies  to  our  prisonera. 
But  the  boxes  were  put  in  a  warehouse,  and  afterwards  delivered.'  For  some  time  no 
search  was  made  of  boxes  from  the  **•  Sanitary  Committee,*^  intended  for  the  prisoners' 
hospital.  But  a  letter  was  intercepted,  advising  that  money  should  be  sent  in  these 
boxes,  as  they  were  never  searched  ;  which  money  was  to  be  used  in  bribing  the  guard, 
and  thus  releasing  the  prisoners.  After  this,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  search  evei7 
box,  which  necessarily  produced  some  delay.  Tour  committee  are  satisfied  that  if  these 
boxes  or  their  contents  were  robbed,  the  prison  officials  are  not  responsible  therefor. 
Beyond  doubt,  robberies  were  often  committed  by  prisoners  themselves,  to  whom  tlie 
contents  were  delivered  fur  distribution  to  their  owners.  Notwithstanding  all  this  alleged 
pillage,  the  supplies  seem  to  hav'e  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  quarters  of  the  prisons  so 
well  furnished  that  they  frequently  presented,  in  the  language  of  a  vritness,  ^'  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  grocery  store. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  your  committee  refer  to  the  testimony  of  a  Federal 
officer.  Col.  James  M.  Sanderson,  whose  letter  is  annexed  to  the  deposition  of  Mi^or 
Turner.  He  testifies  to  the  full  delivery  of  the  clothing  and  supplies  from  the  North, 
and  to  the  humanity  and  kindness  of  the  Confederate  officers — specially  mentioning 
Lieut  Bossieux.  commanding  on  Belle  Isle.    His  letter  was  addressed  to  the  President 
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»f  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commiaeion,  and  was  beyond  doubt  received  by  them, 
having  been  forwarded  by  the  regular  flag  of  truce.  Yet  the  scrupulous  and  honest  gen- 
tlemen composing  that  commission,  have  not  found  it  convenient  for  their  purposes  to 
insert  this  letter  in  their  publication  I  Had  they  been  really  searching  for  the  truth,  this 
letter  would  have  aided  them  in  finding  it. 

Tour  committee  proceed  next  to  notice  the  allegation  that  the  Confederate  authoil* 
ties  had  prepared  a  mine  under  the  Libby  prison,  and  placed  in  it  a  quantity  of  gunpow- 
der for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  the  buildings  with  their  inmates,  in  case  of  an  attempt 
to  rescue  them.  After  ascertaining  all  the  facta  bearing  on  this  subject,  your  committee 
.believe  that  what  was  done  under  the  circumstances,  will  meet  a  verdict  of  approval 
from  all  whose  prejudices  do  not  blind  them  to  the  truth.  The  state  of  tilings  was  un- 
precedented in  history,  and  must  be  judged  of  according  tp  the  motives  at  work,  and 
the  result  accomplished.  A  laige  body  of  Northern  raiders,  under  one  Col.  Dahlgren, 
was  approaching  Richmond.  It  was  ascertained,  by  the  reports  of  prisoners  captured 
from  then^.  and  other  evidence,  that  their  design  was  to  enter  the  city,  to  set  fire  to  the 
buildingrs,  public  and  private,  for  which  purpose  turpentine  balls  in  great  number  had 
been  prepared ;  to  murder  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  other  prominent 
•men ;  to  release  the  prisoners  of  war,  then  numbering  ^Ye  or  six  thousand ;  to  put  arms 
into  their  hands,  and  to  turn  over  the  city  to  indiscriminate  pillage,  rape,  and  slaughter. 
At  the  same  time  a  plot  was  discovered  among  the  prisoners  to  co-operate  in  this  scheme, 
and  a  large  number  of  knives  and  slung-shot  (made  by  putting  stones  into  woollen 
stockings)  were  detected  in  places  of  concealment  about  their  quarters.  To  defeat  a 
plan  so  diabolical,  assuredly  the  sternest  means  were  justified.  If  it  would  have  been 
right  to  put  to  death  any  one  prisoner  attempting  to  escape  under  such  circumstances^ 
it  seems  logically  certain  that  it  would  have  been  equally  right  to  put  to  death  any  num- 
ber making  such  attempt.  But  in  truth  the  means  adopted  were  those  of  humanity  and 
prevention,  rather  than  of  execution.  The  Confederate  authorities  felt  able  to  mcn^t  and 
repulse  Dahlgren  and  his  raiders,  if  they  could  prevent  the  escape  of  the  prisoncis. 

The  real  object  was  to  save  their  lives,  as  well  as  those  of  our  citizens.  The  guard 
force  at  the  prisons  was  small,  and  all  the  local  troops  in  and  around  Richmond  were 
t>eeded  to  meet  the  threatened  attack.  Had  the  prisoners  escaped,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  city,  as  well  as  their  homes,  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  five  thousand 
outlaws.  Humanity  required  that  the  most  summary  measures  should  be  used  to  deter 
them  from  any  attempt  at  escape. 

A  mine  was  prepared  under  the  Libby  prison ;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gunpowder 
was  put  into  it,  and  pains  were  taken  to  inform  the  prisoners  that  any  attempt  at  escape 
made  by  them  would  be  effectually  defeated.  The  plan  succeeded  perfectly.  The  pris- 
oners were  awed  and  kept  quiet.  Dahlgren  and  his  party  were  defeated  and  scattered* 
The  danger  passed  away,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  gunpowder  was  removed.  Such  are 
the  facts.  Tour  committee  do  not  hesitate  to  make  them  known,  feeling  assured  that 
the  conscience  of  the  enlightened  world  and  the  great  law  of  self-preservation  will  justify 
all  that  was  done  by  our  country  and  her  officers. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice,  under  one  head,  the  last  and  gravest  charge  made  in  these 
publications.  They  assert  that  the  Northern  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederate 
authorities  have  be^n  starved,  frozen,  inhumanly  punished,  often  confined  in  foul  and 
loathsome  quarters,  deprived  of  tteeih.  air  and  exercise,  and  neglected  and  maltreated  in 
sicknesB — and  that  all  this  was  done  upon  a  deliberate,  wilflil,  and  long-conceived  plan 
of  the  Confederate  Qovemment  and  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  lives  of 
these  prisoners,  or  of  rendering  them  forever  incapable  of  military  service.  This  charge 
iocuses  the  Southern  Qovemment  of  a  crime  so  horrible  and  unnatural  that  it  could 
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never  have  been  made  except  by  those  ready  to  blacken  with  slander  men  whom  tlie^ 
have  long  injured  and  bated.  Your  committee  feel  bound  to  reply  to  it  calmly  bat  em* 
phatically.  They  pronounce  it  false  in  fact,  and  in  design ;  false  in  the  basis  on  which 
it  assumes  to  rest,  and  false  in  its  estimate  of  the  motives  which  have  controlled  the 
Southern  authorities. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  present  contest  the  Confederate  Government  recognized 
their  obligation  to  treat  prisoners  of  war  with  humanity  and  consideration.  Before  any 
laws  were  passed  on  the  subject,  the  Executive  Department  provided  such  prisoners  aa 
fell  into  their  hands,  with  proper  quarters  and  barracks  to  shelter  them,  and  with  ra- 
tions the  same  in  quantity  and  quality  as  those  furnished  to  the  Confederate  soldiers 
who  guarded  these  prisoners.  They  also  showed  an  earnest  wish  to  mitigate  the  sad  con- 
dition of  prisoners  of  war,  by  a  system  of  fair  and  prompt  exchange — and  the  Confed- 
erate Congress  co-operated  in  these  humane  views.  By  their  act,  approved  on  the  2l8t 
day  of  May,  1861,  they  provided  that  **  all  prisoners  of  war  taken,  whether  on  land  or  at 
sea,  during  the  pending  hostilities  with  the  United  States,  shall  be  transferred  by  the 
captors  from  time  to  time,  and  as  often  as  convenient,  to  the  Department  of  War ;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  iasne 
such  instructions  to  the  Quartermaster-General  and  his  subordinates,  as  shall  provide  for 
the  safe  custody  and  sustenance  of  prisoners  of  war ;  and  the  rations  furnished  prisoners 
of  war  shall  be  the  same  in  quantity  and  quality  as  those  furnished  to  enlisted  men  in 
the  Army  of  the  Confederacy."  Such  were  the  declared  purpose  and  policy  of  the  Con- 
federate Government  towards  prisoners  of  war — amid  all  the  privations  and  losses  to 
which  their  enemies  have  subjected  them,  they  have  sought  to  carry  them  into  effects 

Oiu*  investigations  for  this  preliminary  report  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  ra- 
tions and  treatment  of  the  prisoners  of  war  at  tl^e  Libby  and  other  prisons  in  Richmond 
and  on  Belle  Isle.  This  we  have  done,  because  the  publications  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded chiefly  refer  to  ttiem,  and  because  the  "  Report  I^o.  67  "  of  the  Northern  Congress 
plainly  intimates  the  belief  that  the  treatment  in  and  around  Richmond  was  worse  than 
it  was  farther  South.  That  report  says :  "  It  will  be  observed  from  the  testimony  that 
all  the  witnesses  who  testify  upon  that  point  state  that  the  treatment  they  received  while 
confined  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  Dalton,  Georgia,  and  other  places,  was  far  more 
humane  than  that  they  received  at  Itichmond,  where  the  authorities  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federacy were  congregated,"  Report,  p.  3. 

The  evidence  proves  that  the  rations  furnished  to  prisoners  of  war  in  Richmond  and 
on  Belle  Isle,  have  been  never  less  than  those  furnished  to  the  Confederate  soldiers  who 
guarded  them,  and  have  at  some  seasons  been  lai^er  in  quantity  and  better  in  quality 
than  those  furnished  to  Confederate  troops  in  the  field.  This  has  been  because,  until 
February,  1864,  the  Quartermaster's  Department  Aimished  the  prisoners,  and  often  had 
provsions  or  ftmds,  when  the  Commissary  Department  was  not  so  well  provided.  Onoe 
and  only  once,  for  a  few  weeks,  the  prisoners  were  without  meat,  but  a  larger  quantity 
of  bread  and  vegetable  food  was  in  consequence  supplied  to  them.  How  often  the  gal- 
lant men  composing  the  Confederate  Army,  huve  been  without  meat,  for  even  longer 
intervals,  your  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  say.  Not  less  than  sixteen  ounces 
of  bread  and  four  ounces  of  bacon,  or  six  ounces  of  beef,  together  with  beans  and  soup, 
have  been  furnished  per  day  to  the  prisoners.  During*  most  of  the  time  the  quantity  of 
meat  fhmished  to  them  has  been  greater  than  these  amounts ;  and  even  in  times  of  the 
greatest  scarcity,  they  have  received  as  much  as  the  Southern  soldiers  who  guarded 
them.  The  scarcity  of  meat  and  of  breadstulTs  in  the  South,  in  certain  places,  has  been 
the  result  of  the  savage  policy  of  our  enemies  in  burning  barns  filled  with  wheat  or  com, 
destroying  agricultural  implements,  and  driving  oflf  or  wantonly  butchering  hogs  and 
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cattle.  Tet  amid  all  these  priyations,  we  liave  given  to  their  prisoners  the  rations  abova 
mentioned.  It  is  well  known  that  this  quantity  of  food  is  sufficient  to  keep  in  health  a 
man  who  does  not  labour  hard.  All  the  learned  disquiflitions  of  Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallace 
on  the  subject  of  starvation,  might  have  been  spared,  for  they  are  all  founded  on  a  false 
ba^is.  It  will  be  observed  that  few  (if  any)  of  the  witnesses  eiamined  by  the  "  Sanitary 
Commission  ^  speak  with  any  accuracy  of  the  quantity  (in  weight)  of  the  food  actually 
furnished  to  them.  Their  statements  are  merely  conjectural  and  comparative,  and  can- 
not  weigh  against  the  positive  testimony  of  those  who  superintended  the  delivery  of 
large  quantities  of  food,  cooked  and  distributed  according  to  a  fixed  ratio,  for  the  num- 
ber of  men  to  be  fed. 

The  statements  of  the  "  Sanitary  Commission  "  as  to  prisoners  freezing  to  death  on 
Belle  Isle,  are  absurdly  false.  According  to  that  statement,  it  was  common,  during  a 
cold  spell  in  winter,  to  see  several  prisoners  frozen  to  death  every  morning  in  the  places 
in  which  they  had  slept.  This  picture,  if  correct,  might  well  excite  our  horrour ;  but 
nnbappily  for  its  sensational  power,  it  is  but  a  clumsy  daub,  founded  on  the  fancy  of  the 
painter.  The  facts  are,  that  tents  were  furnished  sufficient  to  shelter  all  the  prisoners ; 
that  the  Confederate  commandant  and  soldiers  on  the  Island  were  lodged  in  similar 
tents ;  that  a  fire  was  furnished  in  each  of  them ;  that  the  prisoners  fared  as  well  as  their 
guards ;  and  that  only  one  of  them  was  ever  frozen  to  death,  and  he  was  frozen  by  the 
cruelty  of  his  own  fellow-prisoners,  who  thrust  him  out  of  the  tent  in  a  freezing  night, 
because  he  was  infested  with  vermin.  The  proof  as  to  the  healthiness  of  the  prisoners  on 
Belle  Isle,  and  the  small  amount  of  mortality,  is  remarkable,  and  presents  a  fit  comment 
on  the  lugubrious  pictures  drawn  by  the  "  Sanitary  Commission,^  either  from  their  own 
fancies,  or  from  the  fictions  put  forth  by  their  false  witnesses.  Lieut.  Bossieux  proves 
that  from  the  establishment  of  the  prison  camp  on  Belle  Isle  in  June,  1862,  to  the  10th 
of  February,  1865,  more  than  twenty  thousand  prisoners  had  been  at  various  times  there 
received,  and  yet  that  the  whole  number  of  deaths  during  this  time,  was  only  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Federal  colonel,  Sanderson,  who 
states  that  the  average  number  of  deaths  per  month  on  Belle  Isle,  was  "  from  two  to 
five;  more  frequently  the  lesser  number."  The  sick  were  promptly  removed  from  the 
Island  to  the  hospitals  in  the  city. 

Doubtless  the  "  Sanitary  Conmiission  ^  have  been  to  some  extent  led  astray  by  their 
own  witnesses,  whose  character  has  been  portrayed  by  Gen.  Neal  Dow,  and  also  by  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Timea,  who,  in  his  issue  of  January  6th,  1865,  describes  the 
material  for  recruiting  the  Federal  army  as  "  wretched  vagabonds,  of  depraved  morals, 
decrepit  in  body,  without  courage,  self-respe^rt,  or  conscience.  They  are  dirty,  disor- 
derly, thievish,  and  incapable." 

In  reviewing  the  charges  of  cruelty,  harshness,  and  starvation  to  prisoners  made  by 
the  North,  your  committee  have  taken  testimony  as  to  the  treatment  of  our  own  officers 
and  soldiers,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  gives  us  no  pleasure  to  be  compelled  to 
flpeak  of  the  suffering  inflicted  upon  our  gallant  men ;  but  the  self-laudatory  style  in 
which  the  "  Sanitary  Commission  "  have  spoken  of  their  prisons,  makes  it  proper  that 
the  truth  should  be  presented.  Tour  committee  gladly  acknowledge  that  in  many 
eases  our  prisoners  experienced  kind  and  considerate  treatment ;  but  we  are  equally  as- 
anred  that  in  nearly  aU  the  prison  stations  of  the  North— at  Point  Lookout,  Fort 
McHenry,  Fort  Delaware,  Johnson's  Island,  Elmira,  Camp  Chase,  Camp  Douglas,  Alton, 
Camp  Morton,  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  and.,  the  prisons  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  our  men 
have  suffered  from  insufficient  food,  and  have  been  subjected  to  ignominious,  cruel,  and 
barbarous  practices,  of  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  anything  that  has  occurred  in  the 
8outh.    The  witnesses  who  were  at  Point  Lookout,  Foil  Delaware.  Camp  Morton  and 
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Camp  Donglas,  testify  that  they  have  often  seen  oar  men  picking  up  the  scrape  and 
reftise  thrown  out  from  the  kitchens,  with  which  to  appease  their  hanger.  Dr.  Herring>- 
tou  proves  that  at  Fort  Delaware  unwholesome  bread  and  water  produced  dianhoea  in 
numberless  cases  among  our  prisoners,  and  that  "  their  suflferings  were  greatly  aggrv 
rated  by  the  regulation  of  the  camp,  which  forbade  more  than  twenty  men  at  a  time  at 
night  to  go  to  the  sinks.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  five  hundred  men  in  a  row  waiting 
their  time.  Tlie  consequence  was  that  they  were  obliged  to  use  the  places  where  tbcj 
were.  This  produced  great  want  of  cleanliness,  and  aggravated  the  disease.^*  Our  men 
were  compelled  to  labour  in  unloading  Federal  vessels  and  in  putting  up  buildings  for 
Federal  officers,  and,  if  they  reflised,  were  driven  to  the  work  with  clubs. 

The  treatment  of  Brig.-Gen.  J.  H.  Morgan  and  his  officers  was  brutal  and  igrnomini- 
ous  in  the  extreme.  It  will  be  found  stated  in  the  depositions  of  Capt.  M.  D.  Logan, 
Lieut  W.  P.  Crow,  Lieut.-Col.  James  B.  McCreary,  and  Capt.  B.  A.  Tracey,  that  they 
were  put  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  and  compelled  to  submit  to  the  treatment  of  felons. 
Their  beards  were  shaved,  and  their  hair  was  cut  close  to  the  head.  They  were  con- 
fined in  convicts^  cells,  and  forbidden  to  speak  to  each  other.  For  attempts  to  escape,  and 
for  other  offences  of  a  very  light  character,  they  were  subjected  to  the  horrible  punish- 
ment of  the  dungeon.  In  midwinter,  with  the  atmosphere  many  degrees  below  zero, 
without  blanket  or  overcoat,  they  were  confined  in  a  cell,  without  fire  or  light,  with  a 
fetid  and  poisonous  air  to  breathe— and  here  they  were  kept  until  life  was  nearly  ex- 
tinct. Their  condition  on  coming  out,  was  so  deplorable  as  to  draw  tears  from  their 
comrades.  The  blood  was  oozing  fh>m  their  hands  and  fiices.  The  treatment  in  the 
8t.  Louis  prison  was  equally  barbarous.  Capt.  William  H.  Sebring  testifies :  **  Two  of 
us,  A.  C.  Grimes  and  myself,  were  carried  out  into  the  open  air  in  the  prison  yard,  on  the 
25th  of  December,  1863,  and  handcuffed  to  a  post.  Here  we  were  kept  all  night  in 
sleet,  snow,  and  cold.  We  were  relieved  in  the  day-time,  but  again  brought  to  the  post 
and  handcuffed  to  it  in  the  evening— and  thus  we  were  kept  all  night  untD  the  dd  of 
January,  1864.  I  was  badly  frost-bitten  and  my  health  was  much  impaired.  This  crad 
infliction  was  done  by  order  of  Capt  Byrnes,  Commandant  of  Prisons  in  St  Louis.  He 
was  barbarous  and  insulting  to  the  last  degree.*' 

But  even  a  greater  inhumanity  than  any  we  have  mentioned  was  perpetrated  upon 
our  pris  >ners  at  Camp  Douglas  and  Camp  Chase.  It  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
Thomas  P.  Ilolloway,  John  P.  Fennell,  11.  H.  Barlow,  H.  C.  Bai'ton,  C.  D.  Biiacken,  and 
J.  S.  Barlow,  tliat  our  prisoners  in  large  numbers  were  put  into  **  oonde  *  ned  camps,^* 
where  small-pox  was  prevailing,  and  speedily  contracted  this  loathsome  disease,  and  that 
as  many  as  forty  new  cases  often  appeared  daily  among  them.  Even  the  Federal  ofiicers 
who  guarded  them  to  the  camp  protested  against  this  unnatural  atrocity :  yet  it  was  done. 
The  men  who  contracted  the  disease  were  removed  to  a  hospital  about  a  mile  off,  bat  the 
plague  was  already  introduced,  and  continued  to  prevail.  For  a  period  of  more  than 
twelve  months  the  disease  was  constantly  in  the  camp,  yet  our  prisoners  during  all  tliis 
time  were  continually  brought  to  it,  and  subjected  to  certain  infection.  Neither  do  we 
find  evidences  of  amendment  on  the  part  of  our  enemies,  notwithsanding  the  boasts  of 
the  '*  sanitary  commission."  At  Nashville,  prisoners  recently  captured  from  Qeneral 
Hood's  army,  even  when  sick  and  wounded,  have  been  cruelly  deprived  of  all  nourish- 
ment suited  to  their  condition;  and  other  prisoners  from  he  same  army  have  been 
carried  into  the  infected  Camps  Douglas  and  Chase. 

Many  of  the  soldiers  of  General  Hood's  army  were  frost-bitten  by  being  kept  day  and 
night  in  an  exposed  condition  before  they  were  put  int«  Camp  Douglas.  Their  suffer- 
ing are  truthfully  depicted  in  the  evidence.  At  Alton  and  Camp  Morton  the  aamtt 
Inhuman  ]>ractice  of  putting  our  prisoners  into  camps  infected  by  small- pox,  prevailed. 
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ft  was  eqniralent  to  nmrdering  many  of  them  by  the  torture  of  a  contagiotis  d'rFease.  The 
insufficient  rations  at  Oamp  Morton  forced  our  men  to  appease  their  Imnger  by  pounding 
ffp  and  boiling  bones,  picking  np  scraps  of  meat  and  cabbage  from  the  hospital  slop  tabs^ 
and  even  eating  rats  and  dogs.  The  depositions  of  Wm.  Ayres  and  J.  Chambers  Brent 
prove  these  pnvations. 

The  punishments  often  inflicted  on  oar  men  for  slight  offences,  have  been  sliamefii] 
and  barbarons.  They  have  been  compelled  to  ride  a  plank  only  fonr  indies  wide,  called 
'^ICorgan^s  horse;*'  to  sit  down  with  their  naked  bodies  in  tlie  snow  fof  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  nnd  have  been  subjected  to  the  ignominy  of  stripes  from  the  belts  of  their 
gnards.  The  pretext  has  been  nsed,  that  many  of  their  acts  of  cruelty  have  been  by  way 
of  retaliation.  But  no  evidence  has  been  found  to  prove  sucii  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederate  anthorities.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  co^te  of  Colonel  Streigbt  and  his 
officers,  they  were  sulyected  only  to  the  ordinary  confinement  of  prisoners  of  war.  No 
special  punishment  was  nsed  except  for  specific  offence;* ;  and  ttien  the  greatest  infliction 
was  to  confine  Colonel  Streight  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  basement  room  of  the  Libby  prison, 
with  a  window,  a  plank  floor,  a  stove,  a  fire,  and  plenty  of  fuel. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  dwell  further  on  these  subjects.     Enough  has  been  \ 
proved  to  show  that  great  privations  and  snflerings  have  been  borne  by  the  prisoners  on 
both  aides. 
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Bat  the  question  forces  itself  upon  ns,  why  have  these  sufferings  been  so  long  con- 
tinned  f  Why  have  not  the  prisoners  of  war  been  exchanged,  and  thus  some  of  the 
darkest  pages  of  history  spared  to  the  world  f  In  the  answer  to  this  question  must  be 
found  the  test  of  responsibility  for  all  the  snlTerings,  sickness  and  heart-broken  sorrow 
that  have  visited  more  tlian  eighty  thousand  prisoners  within  the  past  two  years.  Cn 
tills  qnestitm,  your  committee  can  only  say  that  the  Confedernte  antliodties  have  always 
desired  a  prompt  and  fair  exchan«re  of  prisoners.  Even  before  the  establishment  of  a 
cartel  they  urged  such  exchange,  bnt  could  never  effect  it  by  agreement  until  the  large 
preponderance  of  prisoners  in  our  hands  made  it  the  interest  of  the  Federal  authorities 
to  consent  to  the  cartel  of  July  2^d,  1869.  The  9th  article  of  that  agreement  expressly 
provided,  that  in  case  any  misunderstanding  should  arise,  it  should  not  interrupt  th^ 
releaw  of  prwmers  on  parole,  hnt  should  be  made  the  subject  of  friendly  explanation. 
Soon  after  this  cartel  was  established,  the  policy  of  the  enemy  in  Reducing  negro  slaves 
from  their  masters,  arming  them  and  putting  white  officers  over  them  to  lead  them 
against  as,  gave  rise  to  a  few  cases  in  which  questions  of  crime  under  the  internal  laws  of 
the  Southern  States  appeared.  Whether  men  who  encouraged  insurrection  and  murder 
conld  be  held  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  prisoners  of  war  under  the  cartel,  was  a  grave 
qnestion.  Bnt  these  cases  were  few  in  nnn>ber,  and  ougiit  never  to  have  interrupted  the 
general  exchange.  We  were  always  ready  and  anxious  to  carry  out  the  cartel  in  its  tme 
meaning,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  9th  article  required  that  the  prisoners  on  both  sides 
shonld  be  released,  and  that  the  fesv  cases  as  to  which  misunderstanding  occurred  shonld 
l»e  left  for  final  decision.  Boubtle^^s  if  the  preponderance  of  prisoners  hadcontinned  with 
us,  exdianges  would  have  continued.  But  the  fortunes  of  war  threw  the  larger  number 
into  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  Then  they  refused  further  exchan^^es,  nnd  for  twenty* 
two  montlis  this  policy  has  contitmed.  Our  Commissioner  of  Exchange  has  made  con- 
stant efforts  to  renew  them.  In  August,  1864,  he  consented  to  a  proposition  which  had 
been    repeatedly   riade,  to  exchange   officer   for    officer   and  man  for  man,  leaving 
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the  snrplas  in  oaptivity.  Thoagh  tbis  was  a  departare  from  the  cartel,  our  anxiety  for  th« 
exchange  induced  ns  to  consent.  Yet,  the  Federal  aathorities  repudiated  their  previou 
offer,  and  refused  even  this  partial  compliance  with  the  cartel.  Secretary  Stanton,  who 
lias  unjustly  charged  the  Confederate  authorities  with  inhumanity,  is  open  to  the  ohurge 
of  having  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  fair  exchange,  and  thus  to  pr<Jlong  the  suf' 
fering8(»f  which  he  speaks;  and  very  recently,  in  a  letter  over  his  signature,  Beigamin  P 
Butler  has  declared  that  in  Af»ril,  1864,  the  Federal  Lieut-Gren.  Grant  forbade  him  *'  tc 
deliver  to  the  rebels  a  single  able-bodied  roan ;''  and  moreover,  Gen.  Butler  acknowledgm 
that  in  answer  to  Col.  Guides  letter  consenting  to  the  exchange,  officer  for  officer  and 
man  for  man,  he  wrote  a  reply,  "not  diplomatically  but  obtrusively  and  demonatrativdy, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
and  stopping  the  exchange,  hndfarfiishing  a  ground  0(i  whieh  we  could  fairly  etandj^^ 

These  facts  abundantly  show  that  the  responsibility  of  refusing  to  exchange  prisoners 
of  war  rests  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  people  who  liave  sus- 
tained that  Government,  and  every  sigh  of  captivity,  every  groan  of  suffering,  every 
heart  broken  by  hope  deferred  among  these  eighty  thousand  prisoners,  will  aoouae  them 
in  the  judgment  of  the  just. 

'  With  regard  to  the  prison  stations  at  Andersonvillo,  Salisbury,  and  other  places  south 
of  Richmond,  your  committee  have  not  made  extended  examination,  for  reasons  whieh 
have  already  been  stated.  We  are  satisfied  that  privaticm,  suffering  and  mortality,  to  an 
extent  much  to  be  regretted,  did  prevail  'kmong  the  prisoners  there,  but  they  were  not 
the  result  of  neglect,  still  less  of  design,  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  Government 
Haste  in  preparation ;  crowded  quarters,  prepared  only  for  a  smaller  number ;  frequent 
removals  to  prevent  recapture ;  want  of  transportation  and  scarcity  of  food,  have  all  re- 
sulted from  the  pressure  of  the  war,  and  the  barbarous  nmnner  in  which  it  has  be«n 
conducted. by  our  enemies.  Upon  these  subjects  your  committee  propose  to  take  fhrther 
evidence,  and  to  report  more  fully  hereafter^ 

But  oven  now  enough  is  known  to  vindicate  the  South,  and  to  furnish  an  crverwnebn* 
ing  answer  to  all  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  IT.  S.  Government  or  people,  thaf  their 
prisoners  were  stinted  in  food  or  supplies.  Their  own  savage  warfare  has  wvought  all 
the  evil.  They  have  blockaded  our  ports ;  have  excluded-  from  us  food,  clothing  and 
medicines ;  have  even  declared  medicines  contraband  of  war,  and  have  repeatedly  de- 
stroyed the  contents  of  drug  stores,  and  the  supplies  of  private  physicians  in  the  country; 
have  ravaged  our  country ;  burned  our  houses,  and  destroyed  growing  crops  and  fanmog 
implements..  One  of  their  officers  (General  Sheridan)  has  boasted  in  his  official  report, 
that  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  alone,  he  burned  two  thousand  barns  filled  with  wheat 
and  com;  that  he  burned  all  the  mills  in  the  whole  tract  of  country ;  destroyed  all  the 
factories  of  cloth,  and  killed  or  drove  off  every  animal,  even  to  the  poultry,  that  could 
contribute  to  human  sustenance.  These  desolations  have  been  repeated  again  and  again 
in  different  parts  of  the  South.  Thousands  of  our  families  have  been  driven  from  tiieir 
homes,  as  helpless  and  destitute  refugees.  Our  enemies  have  destroyed  the  railroads 
and  other  means  of  transportation,  by  which  food  could  be  supplied  from  abundant 
districts  to  those  without  it.  While  thus  desolating  our  country,  in  violation  of  the 
usages  of  civilized  warfare,  they  have  refused  to  exchange  prisoners;  have  forced  ua 
to  keep  fifty  thousand  of  their  men  in  captivity — ^and  yet  have  attempted  to  attribute  to 
^ns  the  sufferings  and  privations  caused  by  their  own  acts.  We  cannot  doubt  that  in  th« 
view  of  civilization  we  shall  stand  acquitted,  while  they  must  be  condemned. 

In  conclnding  this  preliminary  report,  we  will  notice  the  strange  perversity  of  in* 
t  rpretation  which  has  induced  the  ^^  Sanitary  Commission  ^*  to  affix  as  a  motto  to  theb 
\  araphlet,  the  words  of  the  compassionate  Redeemer  of  mankind : 

^*For  I  was  anhungered  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat :  I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  nc 
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drink :  I  w-as  a  stranger  and  jre  took  me  not  in :  naked,  and  ye  clotked  me  not :  aiok  and 
in  prison  and  je  visited  me  not.'^ 

We  have  jet  ip  learn  on  what  principle  the  Federal  soldiers  sent  with  arms  in  their 
handa  to  destroy  the  lives  of  onr  people ;  to  waste  onr  land,  bum  our  houses  and  bams^ 
and  drive  us-  finom  onr  homes,  can'  be  regarded  by  us  as  the  foIIoweEd  of  the  meek' 
and  lowly  Redeemer,  so  as  to  olaim  the  benefit  of  his  wordm  Tet  even  these  soldieM^ 
when  taken  captive  by  us,  have  been  treated  with  proper  humanity.  The  cruelties  in^ 
flicted  on  our  prisoners  at  the  North  may  well  justify  us  in  applying  to  the  "  Banitaxy 
Gommiflsion  ^  the  stem  words  of  the  Divine  Teacher :  "  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out 
of  thy  brother's  eye." 

We  believe  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  just,  honourable,  and  humane  people  in 
the  ZXnited  States,  upon  whom  this  subject,  thus  presented,  will  not  be  lost ;  that  they 
will  do  all  they  can  to  mitigate  the  horrours  of  war ;  to  complete  the  exchange  of  pri» 
onera,  now  happily  in  progress,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  suiTerings  as  havt 
been  narrated.  And  we  repeat  the  words  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  in  their  Mani« 
festo  ot  the  14th  of  June,  1864 :  "  We  commit  our  cause  to  the  enlightened  judgment  of 
the  world ;  to  the  sober  reflections  of  our  adversaries  themselves,  and  to  the  solemn  and 
righteous  arbitrament  of  Heaven." 

The  general  important  fact  of  this  report  is^  the  declaration  of  the 
reanit  of  sworn  investigations  to  the  effect  that  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  Federal  prisoners  suffered  considerably  in  the  South,  but  were  not, 
unless  exceptionally,  treated  with  indignity,  oppression  or  cruelty ;  and* 
that  the.general  rule  was  the  other  way  as  to  our  prisoners  at  the  North?— 
that  the  rule  there  was  indignity,  oppression  and  cruelty,  and  threatened, 
if  not  attempted,  starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Where  this  feariiil 
penalty  was  held  over  the  victim  was  not  in  a  land  where  the  invader  had 
proclaimed  and  carried  out  the  policy  of  destroying  every  grain  of  wheat, 
and  every  ounce  of  meat,  and  everything  that  tended  to  its  production  ; 
not  in  a  land  whose  women  and  children  were  already  perishing  for  bread, 
but  starvation  in  a  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and  honey,  starvation  in  a 
land  that  had  not  only  an  abundance,  but  a  superabundance  even  of  the 
hixuries  of  life !  * 

*  The  anthor  might  makp,  from  yarious  memoranda  he  has  personally  collected  of  the  ezperienoes 
of  Confederate  prisoners,  a  very  vast  addition  to  the  instances  of  suffering  collected  bj  the  committee 
at  Richmond.  The  following  will  sofflce  for  examples.  A  Confederate  officer,  whose  experience  was 
at  Johnson's  Island,  writes : 

'*  No  sugar,  no  coffee,  no  tea ;  only  hread  and  salt  heef,  or  salt  pork,  or  salt  fish,  the  latter  as 
poor  as  poverty,  and  as  nnnutritious  as  pine  shavings,  varied  occasionally  with  fresh  beef^  but  never 
more  than  two-thirds  enongh  of  either.  Occasionally,  we  would  get  one  onion,  or  one  potato  each, 
md  an  ounce  or  so  of  hominy.  Many  would  eonspme  the  whole  at  one  meal ;  others  thought  it 
nore  wise  to  divide  it  into  two  or  three  meals ;  but  all  were  hungry  contbually.  Sir,  it  is  a  terri-  "^^ 
Ae  thing  to  be  hungry  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month — ^to  be  always 
hungry  I  It  is  fearful  to  see  three  thousand  men  cooped  up  and  undergoing  such  an  ordeal ! 
Should  it  be  a  matter  of  iiu^prise  that  men  dwindled  from  200  to  140  and  100  pounds;  that  their 
eyes  had  a  strange  and  ea^er  'txp'cs^ion ;  that  they  grew  pale,  cadaverous ;  that  they  walked  with  an 
41 
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To  the  exposition  made  by  the  Bichmond  Congress  of  the  humane  en- 
deavours of  the  Confederacy,  with  respect  to  prisoners  of  the  war,  there  is 
yet  an  addition  to  be  made.  Impressed  with  the  exaggerations  of  the 
newspapers  on  this  subject,  and  desiring  to  secore  the  publication  of  tlie 
truth  from  time  to  time,  Commissioner  Onld,  in  January,  1864,  wrote  to 
Gen.  llitchcock  the  following  letter : 

0OHVSDSKA.TB  StATU  OF  Alf«IIWM,  \ 

War  DxrAETMSVT.  > 

BiORifoirB,  Ya.,  Jan.  24th,  1864-  J 

Ma^ob-  Genxbal  E.  a.  Hitohooox:, 
Agent  ((f  Exchange; 

Sib  :  In  view  of  the  present  difSiculties  attending  the  exchange  and  release 
of  prisoners,  I  propose  that  all  aaoh  on  each  side  shall  be  attended  by  a  proper  nnmber 
of  their  own  sargeons,  who  under  rules  to  be  established,  shall  be  permitted  to  take 
charge  of  their  health  and  comfort.  I  also  propose  that  these  surgeons  shnll  act  as 
commissaries,  with  power  to  receiye  and  distribute  such  eontribations  of  monev,  fuod, 
clothing  and  medicines  as  maj  be  forwarded  for  the  relief  of  the  prisoners.  I  further 
propose  that  these  surgeons  shall  be  selected  by  their  own  Government,  and  that  they 
shall  have  full  liberty  at  any  and  all  times  through  the  Agents  of  Exchange,  to  make 
reports  not  only  of  their  own  acts,  but  of  any  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  th« 
prisoners. 

Bespectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

BO.  OULD,  Agent  of  Exchange. 

To  this  letter  Commissioner  Ould  received  no  reply.  In  January,  1865, 
the  proposition  was  renewed  to  Gen.  Grant,  with  the  following  remarks : 
^'  It  is  ti  ae  your  prisoners  are  suffering.     It  is  one  of  the  calamities  and 

ansteady  gait ;  that  all  talked  continually  of  *  something  to  eat  *--of  the  good  dinner,  or  breakfittt, 
or  supper  they  had  had  at  times  and  places  that  seemed  very  long  ago,  and  very  far  off;  that  they 
slept  but  to  dream  of  sitting  down  to  tables  groaning  with  rich  viands,  where  they  ate,  and  ate,  and 
stiU  could  not  be  satisfied ;  that  with  miserly  care  they  picked  up  every  crumb ;  that  they  pounded 
up  old  bones,  and  boiled  them  over  and  over,  until  they  were  as  white  as  the  driven  snow;  that 
they  fished  in  the  swill-barrel  at  the  prison  hospital ;  that  they  greedily  devoured  rata  and  cats ; 
that  they  resorted  to  all  manner  «f  devices  and  tricks  to  cheat  the  surgeon  out  of  a  certificate ;  that 
they  became  melancholy  and  dejected ;  that  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  disease  and  death  I  Ah ! 
there  is  many  a  poor  fellow  in  his  grave  on  Johnson's  Island  to-day,  who  would  not  be  there  had  ha 
been  allowed  wholesome  food  and  enoagh  of  it'' 

A  personal  friend  of  the  author  gives  a  long  and  painfully  interesting  account  of  his  experience 
in  a  trans-shipment  of  prisoners  from  HUton  Head  to  Fort  Delaware,  the  terrible  facts  of  which  rival 
all  that  is  known  of  the  horrours  of  the  **  middle  passage."  Of  420  prisoners  shipped  by  aea,  only 
sixty-two  could  walk  when  the  vessel  arrived  at  Fort  Delaware ;  the  others  were  all  down  with 
sickness  and  exhaustion,  and  had  to  be  taken  to  th^r  cells  on  stretchers  and  ambulances.  Xanj 
of  them  had  lost  thdr  teeth  by  scurvy,  and  many  were  bhnd  from  disease.  For  months  they  had 
been  subdsted  on  eight  ounces  of  com  meal  (groimd  in  1860)  and  one  oonoe  of  pickle  (vitriol  and 
salt),  as  a  substitute  for  soighum.  Their  radons  were  improved  for  a  little  while  at  Fort  Delaware. 
But  the  regulations  for  cooking  there  allotted  for  such  purpose  to  a  company  of  100  men  every 
twenty-four  hours,  a  log,  10  feet  long  and  dght  inches  in  diameter.  There  were  no  cooking  utcn 
aIs.  Old  pieces  of  tin  were  used  over  the  fire.  The  men  were  locked  up  eighteen  out  of  twcB^ 
-four  hours,  and  only  twenty  at  a  time  were  allowed  to  pass  out  lor  the  offices  ofiiature. 
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necessities  of  die  war,  made  so  not  by  our  choice.  We  have  done  every- 
thing we  can  consistently  with  the  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves.  We  intend 
to  do  the  same  in  the  future.  But  that  great  suffering  must  ensue  if  your 
prisoners  remain  in  our  hands,  is  very  certain.  For  that  reason,  I  propose 
that  all  of  them  be  delivered  to  you  in  exchange,  man  for  man,  and  officer 
for  officer,  according  to  grade,  for  those  of  ours  whom  you  hold.  Will  not 
the  cause  of  humanity  be  far  more  promoted  by  such  a  course,  even 
if,  as  you  suggest,  the  friends  of  prisoners,  both  Kortb  and  South,  are  satis- 
fied of  the  exaggeration  of  the  reports  of  suffering  so  rife  in  both  sections  f 
If,  however,  prisoners  are  to  remain  in  confinement,  at  least,  let  us  mutu- 
ally send  to  their  relief  and  comfort  stationary  agents,  whose  official  duty 
requires  them  to  devote  all  their  time  and  labour  to  their  sacred  mission." 
Gen.  Grant  did  not  reply.  Perhaps  he  thought  matters  were  too  near 
the  end  to  entertain  any  new  ne^cotiations  on  the  subi'ect  referred  to. 
However  this  may  be,  whatever  was  to  be  the  catastrophe,  the  conclusion 
is  simply  stated :  it  was  to  leave  the  Corfederacy  with  a  complete  record 
of  justice,  a  testimony  of  humanity,  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  exchange 
and  treatment  of  prisoners,  which  must  ever  remain  among  iie  noblest 
honours  and  surest  souvenirs  of  a  lost  cause. 
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There  was  nothing  fatal  in  a  military  point  of  view  in  Sherman's  mem- 
orable march;  and  jet  it  dated  the  first  chapter  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
Confederacy.  It  brought  the  demoralization  of  the  country  to  the  surface ; 
it  had  plainly  originated  in  the  pragmatic  and  excessive  folly  of  President 
Davis ;  it  furnished  a  striking  occasion  for  recrimination,  and  was  accom- 
panied with  a  loss  of  confidence  in  his  administration,  that  nothing  but  a 
miracle  could  repair. 

We  have  already  referred  in  another  part  of  this  work  to  the  physical 
impossibility  of  the  subjugation  of  the  South  at  the  bands  of  the  North,  as 
long  as  the  integrity  of  the  public  resolution  was  maintained.  This  im- 
possibility was  clearly  and  distinctly  stated,  in  an  address  of  the  Congress 
to  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  as  late  as  the  winter  of  1864-j(. 
That  body  then  declared,  with  an  intelligence  that  no  just  student  of  history 
will  fail, to  appreciate :  "  The  passage  of  hostile  armies  through  our  country, 
though  productive  oif  cruel  suffering  to  our  people,  and  great  pecuniary 
loss,  gives  the  enemy  no  permanent  advantage  or  foothold.  To  subjugate 
a  country,  its  civil  goviarnment  must  be  suppressed  by  a  continuing  mili- 
tary force,  or  supplanted  by  another,  to  which  the  inhabitants  yield  a  vol- 
untary or  forced  obedience.  The  passage  of  hostile  armies  through  our 
territory  cannot  produce  this  result.  Permanent  garrisons  would  have  to 
be  stationed  at  a  sufficient  number  of  points  to  strangle  all  civil  govern- 
ment before  it  could  be  pretended,  even  by  the  United  States  Government 
itself,  that  its  authority  was  extended  over  these  States.  How  many  gar^ 
risons  would  it  require?  How  many  hundred  thousand  soldiers  would 
suffice  to  suppress  the  civil  government  of  all  th^  States  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  to  estjtblish  over  them,  even  in  name  and  form,  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  ?  In  a  geographical  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  may 
be  asserted  that  the  conquest  of  these  Confederate  States  is  impracticable.'^ 

The  "  geographical  point  of  view  "  was  decisive.  The  Confederacy 
was  yet  far  from  the  extremity  of  subjugation,  even  after  Sherman  hsA 
marched  from  Norttem  Georgia  to  the  searcoast.  He  had  left  a  long  scar 
on  the  State ;  but  he  had  not  conquered  the  country  ;  he  had  been  unable 
to  leave  a  garrison  on  his  route  since  he  left  Dalton ;  and  even  if  he  passed 
into  the  Carolinas,  to  defeat  him  at  any  stage  short  of  Richmond  would  ha  . 
to  re-open  and  recover  all  the  country  he  had  overrun.  It  was  the  fashion 
in  the  North  to  get  up  painted  maps,  in  which  all  the  territory  of  the  Sctith 
traversed  by  a  Federal  army,  or  over  which  there  was  a  cob-web  line  of 
military  occupation,  was  marked  as  conquest,  and  the  other  parts  desig- 
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Dated  as  the  remnant  of  the  Confederacy.  Tliis  appeal  to  the  va] gar  eyo 
was  not  withoQt  effect,  but  it  was  very  absard.  Lines  drawn  upon  paper 
alarmed  the  multitude ;  it  was  sufficient  for  them  to  know  that  the  enemy 
was  at  such  and  such  points ;  they  never  reflected  that  a  title  of  occupa- 
tion was  worthless,  without  garrisons  or  footholds,  that  it  often  depended 
upon  the  issue  of  a  single  field,  and  that  one  or  two  defeats  might  put  the 
wliole  of  the  enemy's  forces  back  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Confederacy. 

But  the  military  condition  of  the  Confederacy  must  be  studied  in  con- 
nection with  die  general-  decay  of  public  spirit  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
country,  and  the  impatience  of  the  hardships  of  the  war,  when  the  people 
had  Xko  longer  confidence  in  its  ultimate  results.  This  in&patience  was  man- 
ifested everywhere ;  it  amounted  to  the  feeling,  that  taking  the  war  to  be 
hopeless,  the  sooner  it  reached  an  adverse  conclusion  the  better ;  that  vic- 
tories which  merely  amused  the  imagination  and  insured  prolongation  of 
the  war,  were  rather  to  be  deprecated  than  otherwise,  and  that  to  hurry 
the  catastrophe  would  be  mercy  in  the  end.  Unpopular  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Davis  was,  evident  as  was  its  failure,  there  were  not 
nerve  and  elasticity  enough  in  the  country  for  a  new  experiment.  The 
liistory  of  the  last  Confederate  Congress  is  that  of  vacillating  and  bewild. 
ered  attempts  to  reform  and  check  the  existing  disorder  and  the  evident 
tendency  to  ruin — weak,  spasmodic  action,  showing  the  sense  of  necessity 
for  effort,  but  the  want  of  a  certain  plan  and  a  sustained  resolution. 

In  the  last  periods  of  the  war,  the  demoralization  of  the  Confederacy 
was  painfully  apparent.  The  popular  resolution  that  had  been  equal  to  so 
long  a  contest,  that  had  made  so  many  proffers  of  devotion,  that  had  given 
so  many  testimonies  of  sacrifice  and  endurance,  had  not  perhaps  inherent- 
ly failed.  But  it  had  greatly  declined  in  view  of  Executive  mismanage- 
ment, in  the  utter  loss  of  confidence  in  the  Richmond  Administration,  and 
under  the  oppressive  conviction  that  its  sacrifices  were  wasted,  its  pur- 
poses thwarted,  and  its  efforts  brought  to  nought,  by  an  incompetent  gov- 
ernment. This  official  mismanagement  not  only  impaired  the  popular 
effort,  but  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  burdens  incident  to  weak  and  ir- 
regular governments,  even  where  such  is  not  designed,  incurred  the  chai^ 
of  corrupt  favour,  and  exasperated  large  portions  of  the  community.  Rich 
and  poweriful  citizens  managed  to  escape  the  conscription — ^it  was  said  in 
Richmond  that  it  was  ^^  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  Camp  Lee ; "  but  the  rigour  of  the 
law  did  not  spare  the  poor  and  helpless,  and  the  complaint  was  made  in 
the  Confederate  Congress  that  even  destitute  cripples  had  been  taken  from 
their  homes,  and  confined  in  the  conscription  camps,  without  reference  to 
physical  disability  so  conspicuous  and  pitiful.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see 
at  tl.e  railroad  stations  long  linos  of  squalid  men,  with  scraps  of  blankets 
in  tlieir  hands^  or  small  pine  boxes  of  provisions,  or  whatever  else  thej 
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might  snatch  in  their  hurried  dopartore  from  their  homes,  whence  thej 
had  been  taken  almost  without  a  moment's  notice,  and  ticketed  for  the 
various  camps  of  instruction  in  tlie  Confederacy. 

In  armies  thus  recruited,  desertions  were  the  events  of  every  day. 
There  were  other  causes  of  desertion.  Owing  to  the  gross  mismanagement 
of  the  commissariat,  and  a  proper  effort  to  mobilize  the  subsistence  of  the 
Confederacy,  the  armies  were  almost  constantly  on  short  rations,  gouu> 
times  without  a  scrap  of  meat,  and  frequently  in  a  condition  bordering  on 
abpolnte  starvation.  The  Confederate  soldier,  almost  starving  himself, 
heard  constantly  of  destitution  at  home,  and  was  distressed  with  the  suffer- 
ing of  his  family,  and  was  constantly  plied  with  temptation  to  go  to  their 
protection  and  reWef.  A  depreciated  currency,  which  •  had  been  long 
abused  by  ignorant  remedies  and  empirical  treatment  reduced  nearly  every 
home  in  the  Confederacy  to  the  straits  of  poverty.  A  loaf  of  bread  was 
worth  three  dollars  in  Bichmond.  A  soldier's  monthly  pay  would  scarcely 
buy  a  pair  of  socks ;  and  paltry  as  this  pay  was,  it  was  constantly  in 
arrears,  and  there  were  thousands  of  soldiers  who  had  not  received  a  cent 
in  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  In  such  a  condition  of  affairs  it  was  no 
wonder  that  desertions  were  numerous,  where  there  was  really  no  infidelity 
to  the  Confederate  cause,  and  where  tlie  circumstances  appealed  so  strongly 
to  the  senses  of  humanity,  that  it  was  impossible  to  deal  harshly  with  the 
offence,  and  adopt  for  example  the  penalty  of  death.  For  every  Confed- 
erate soldier  who  went  over  to  the  Federal  lines,  there  were  hundreds  who 
dropped  out  from  the  rear  and  deserted  to  their  homes.  It  was  estimated 
in  1864,  that  the  conscription  would  put  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
men  in  the  field.  Scarcely  more  than  one-fourth  of  this  number  were 
found  under  arms  when  the  close  of  the  war  tore  the  veil  from  the  thin 
lines  of  Confederate  defence. 


coimrnoK  of  thb  ooicmissabiat. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  mismanagement  of  the  Confederate 
commissariat,  and  the  rapid  diminution  of  supplies  in  the  country.  The 
close  uf  the  year  1864,  was  to  .find  a  general  distress  for  food,  and  an 
actual  prospect,  even  without  victories  of  the  enemy's  arms,  of  starving 
the  Confederacy  into  submission. 

On  the  2d  May,  two  days  before  the  battles  of  the  last  spring  commenced, 

there  were  but  two  days'  rations  for  Lee's  army  in  Richmond.  On  the  23d 

June,  when  Wilson  and  Eautz  cut  the  Danville  Kailroad,  which  was  not 

repaired  for  twenty-three  days,  there  were  only  thirteen  days'  rations  On 

cjid  for  Gen.  Lee's  army,  and  to  feed  it  the  Commissary  General  had  to 

-^Br  market  rates  for  wheat,  then  uncut  or  shocked  in  the  field — thereby 
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incurring  an  excess  of  expenditnro,  which,  if  inrested  in  corn  and  t7anty> 
j)ortation,  would  have  moved  ten  millions  of  bread  rations  from  Augusta  to 
Richmond. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  Gh)n.  Lee  had  urged  the  importance 
of  having  at  least  thirty  days'  reserves  of  provisions  at  Richmond  and  aft 
Lynchburg.  We  have  just  seen  how  impossible  it  was  to  meet  his  views. 
It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  alleged  cruelty  of  Confederates  to  their 
prisoners,  that  in  the  winter  of  1868-4,  our  entire  reserve  in  Kichmoml 
of  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  flour  was  consumed  by  Federal  prisonerb  of 
war,  and  the  bread  taken  from  the  mouths  of  our  soldiers  to  feed  them  I 

Li  the  course  of  the  campaign  there  had  been  the  most  serious  reduc- 
tions of  supplies.  Tlie  exhaustion  of  Yirginia,  the  prevalence  of  drought 
and  the  desolation  of  the  lower  Yalley  and  the  contiguous  Piedmont  ooun- 
ties  by  the  enemy,  reduced  her  yield  very  considerably.  The  march  of  a 
Federal  army  through  the  heart  of  Oeorgia,  and  the  possession  of  Savan- 
nah as  a  secure  base  for  raids  and  other  military  operations,  was,  of  coarse, 
calculated  to  reduce  her  yield.  The  amount  of  tithe  had  proved  a  very 
imperfect  guide  to  the  quantity  of  meat  that  might  be  obtained  under  its 
indications.  Thus,  in  South  Carolina,  only  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of 
the  sum  of  the  tithe  was  reported  as  purchased. 

In  Virginia  the  supply  even  of  bread  was  practically  exhausted,  and 
but  little  more  could  be  expected,  even  after  the  next  wheat  crop  came  in. 
The  present  com  crop  was  no  better,  probably  worse,  than  the  last.  Add 
to  this  the  destruction  of  whole  districts  by  Federal  armies,  the  effect  of 
calling  out  the  whole  reserve  force,  and  subsequently  of  revoking  and  put- 
ting into  the  field  or  in  camp  all  detailed  farmers  at  the  period  of  seeding 
wheat,  the  absconding  of  numerous  negroes  under  the  fear  of  being  placed 
in  our  armies,  and  it  was  apparent  that  no  bread  could  be  expected  from 
Virginia. 

In  November,  1864,  President  Davis  applied  to  the  Commissary  Gen- 
eral to  know  if  his  magazines  were  increasing  or  diminishing.  He  sent 
back  word  that  they  were  diminishing,  and  to  give  him  more  accurate  in- 
formation forwarded  the  following  statement,  made  in  the  previous 
month,  disclosing  the  alarming  fact,  that  thirty  million  requisitions  were 
unfilled. 

BvBBAv  07  Scamracei.  i 
XicHMOHis  October  18, 180ft. } 

CkLL.B.  Forthrap^  OMmmutry-OtMnA o/BubniUnci: 

CoLOVEL :  I  have  the  honour  to  sabmit  for  your  consideration  the  inclosed  manor 
iQdiim  of  meats  on  hand  at  the  various  depots  and  posts  in  the  Confedenvte  States,  from 
irbich  yott  will  see  at  a  glance  the  alaraiing  condition  of  the  commissariat  Georgia^ 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi  are  the  only  States  where  we  have  an  accumulation,  and  from 
these  all  the  armies  of  the  Oonfederacy  are  now  subsisting,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pria- 
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TheCfhief'OnmmiBnry'of  Gecftgn  telegraphs  that  he  cannot  eend  forward  an- 
other pound.  Alabama,  under  the  most  urg^ent  caU,  has  recently  shipped  125,000 
pounds,  but  cannot  ship  more.  Mississippi  is  rendering  all  the  idd  possible  to  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Beauregard,  in  supplying  beef.  She  is  without  bacon.  Florida  is  ex- 
hausted, and  can  only  respond  to  the  local  demand.  South  Carolina  is  scarcely  able  to 
subsist  the  troops  at  Charleston  and  the  prisoners  in  the  intcriour  of  the  State.  During 
my  late  trip  to  North  Oarolina  I  visited  every  section  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
«aoQrtaining  the  true  condition  of  a&irs,  and,  under  your  orders,  to  send  forward  every 
pound  of  meat  possible  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  to  supply  the  forts  at 
Wilmington.  After  a  thorough  and  careful  examination  I  was  unable  (taking  into  con- 
sideration the  local  daily  issues)  to  ship  one  pound  to  either  Virgina  or  Wilmington ; 
and  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the  steamer  Banshee  at  Wilmington,  Gen.  Lee's  order 
for  thirty  days'  reseive  at  the  forts  could  not  have  been  furnished.  From  the  enclosed 
memorandum  you  will  notice  that  we  have  only  on  hand  in  the  Confederate  States 
4,105,048  rations  of  fresh  meat,  and  8,486,510  rations  of  bacon  and  pork,  which  will  sub- 
sist three  hundred  thousand  men  twenty-five  days.  We  are  now  compelled  to  subsistjv 
independent  of  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  the  prisoneis  of  war,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  the  different  bureaus  of  the  War  Department. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  B.  FRENCH,  Jfo/or  and  0.  8. 

On  the  5th  December,  the  CommiBsarj  Qeneral  bronght  the  condition 
of  things  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  coupling  it  witli  a  state- 
ment of  snbsistenco  (m  hand,  which  showed  nine  days^  rations  on  hand  for 
Oten,  Lee's  artiij ;  and,  quoting  a  letter  from  the  commander,  that  day 
received,  stating  that  his  men  were  deserting  on  account  of  short  rations, 
he  urged  prompt  action.  But  none  was  taken.  On  the  14th  December, 
nine  days  afterwards,  Gen.  Lee  telegraphed  President  Davis  that  his  army 
was  without  meat.  This  disaster  was  averted  for  the  time  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  several  vessel  loads  of  supplies  at  Wilmington. 

Jn  a  secret  session  of  the  Confederate  Congress  in  Kichmond,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Confederacy,  with  respect  to  subsistence  was  thus  enumerated : 

Mr^. — That  there  was  not  meat  enough  in  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
for  the  armies  it  Jiad  in  the  field. 

Second. — ^That  there  was  not  in  Virginia  either  meat  or  bread  enough 
for  the  armies  within  her  limits. 

Third, — ^Tliat  the  bread  supply  fi'om  other  places  depended  absolutely 
upon  the  keeping  open  the  railroad  connections  of  the  South. 

Fourth. — That  the  meat  must  be  obtained  from  abroad  through  a  sea- 
port, and  by  a  different  system  from  that  which  prevailed. 

Fifth, — ^That  the  bread  could  not  be  had  by  impressment,  but  must  be 
paid  for  in  market  nttes. 

Siaih. — ^That  the  payment  must  be  made  in  cash,  which,  so  far,  had  not 
been  furnished,  and  from  present  indications  could  not  be,  and,  if  possiblei 
in  a  l^etter  medium  than  at  present  circulating. 
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Seventh. — ^That  the  transportation  was  not  now  adequate,  from  what- 
I  ^ve^  cause,  to  meet  the  necessary  demands  of  the  service. 

Eightii.—ThoX  the  supply  of  fresh  meat  toGen.  Lee's  army,  was  pre- 
carious, and  if  the  army  fell  back  from  Eichmond  and  Petersburg,  there 
was  every  probability  that  it  would  cease  altogether. 

To  meet  these  great  necessities,  nothing  was  done  by  the  Oovernment 
3eyond  a  visionary  scheme  enacted  in  the  last  days  of  Congress,  to  ruse 
three  millions  in  specie  to  purchase  supplies  from  those  producers  of  the 
Confederacy,  who  were  no  longer  willing  to  take  scrip  for  their  commodi- 
ties. Probably  a.tithe  of  the  sum  was  raised,  and  the  paltry  scheme  actu- 
ally executed  in  a  few  of  the  Western  counties  of  Yirginia. 


THE  OONDmOK  OF  THB  CUBBENOT. 

In  1864,  the  Confederate  Government  had  given  the  finishing  blow  to 
the  currency. 

By  tlie  end  of  1863,  the  pob'cy  of  paying  off  all  debts  and  making  all 
purchases  with  money  manufactured  for  the  purpose  as  needed,  had 
swollen  the  volume  of  the  currency  to  more  than  six  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  If  we  recollect  that,  before  the  war,  fifty  millions  of  bank  notes, 
and  twenty  millions  of  specie,  had  sufficed  for  the  currency  of  eleven 
States ;  and  observe  that  about  one-third  of  the  area  of  these  States  was,  iu 
the  beginning  of  1864,  under  the  control  of  the  invader,  we  can  appre- 
hend how  excessively  redundant  a  circulation  exceeding  six  himdred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  must  have  proved  to  be  in  the  restricted  territory  remain- 
ing under  the  Confederate  sway.  Legislation  was  deemed  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  bring  down  the  bulk  of  this  circulation,  and  to  give  greater 
value  to  the  paper  dollar.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th  February,  1864:,  an 
act  of  Congress  was  passed  of  a  very  sweeping  character.  The  design  of 
the  law  was,  to  call  in  from  circulation,  the  whole  oujbstanding  six  hundred 
millions  of  paper  money ;  and  to  substitute  for  the  old  a  new  issue  of 
greatly  enhanced  value.  Its  provisions  were  well  calculated  to  effect  this 
object.  It  provided  that  until  the  1st  day  of  April  next  succeeding  the 
passage  of  the  law,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  1st  day  of  July  west  of 
this  river,  the  holders  of  the  outstanding  currency  above  the  denomination 
of  five  dollars,  should  be  at  liberty  to  exchange  the  same  at  par  for  four 
per  cent,  bonds  of  the  government ;  which  bonds  should  be  receivable  in 
the  payment  of  all  Confederate  taxes.  The  law,  however,  did  not  exempt 
these  bonds  from  taxation.  It  further  provided  that  after  the  period  first 
specified,  this  liberty  of  funding  at  par  should  cease,  and  that  the  entire 
body  of  the  currency,  except  notes  under  the  denomination  of  five  dollars, 
sUould  cease  to  be  current,  and  should  be  exchangeable  for  the  notes  of  a 
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new  issue  at  the  rate  of  thiee  dollars  of  the  old  issue  for  two  dollars  ol 
the  new  ;  and  that  non-hiterest-bearing  notes  of  the  denomination  of  one 
hundred  dollars  should  be  subject  in  addition  to  a  further  tax  of  ten  per 
cent,  per  month,  for  the  time  they  should  remain  outstanding  after  the  1st 
of  April.  All  the  notes  of  the  old  issue  were  to  be  receivable  in  payment 
of  taxes  after  the  1st  of  April,  1864,  at  the  reduced  rate  at  which  they 
were  exchangeable  for  the  new  issue.  But  it  was  provided  that  notes  of 
the  denomination  of  one  hundred  dollars  should  not  be  exchangeable^  for 
notes  of  the  new  issue.  The  privilege  of  exchanging  should  pontinue  until 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1865,  and  should  tlien  cease.  After  that  date,  all 
treasury  notes  of  the  old  issue  remaining  outstanding  were  to  be  subject 
to  a  tax  of  one  hundred  per  cent.  ^  Kotes  of  the  new  issue,  and  notes  of 
the  old  scaled  to  two-thirds  of  their  full  value,  might  be  exchanged  at  the 
treasury  for  call  certificates,  bearing  four  per  cent,  interest  and  payable  two 
years  after  the  notification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States ; 
but  notes  of  the  old  issue  of  the  denomination  of  one  hundred  dollars  were 
not  to  be  thus  exchangeable. 

The  effect  of  this  measure  was,  to  compel  the  conversion  of  all  notes  of 
the  denomination  of  one  hundred  dollars  into  the  four  per  cent,  bonds.  It 
also  presented  to  the  holders  of  notes  of  the  other  denominations,  the  alter- 
native of  exchanging  them  at  par  for  the  four  i>er  cent,  bonds,  or  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  tax  of  one-third,  and  converting  them  into  notes  of  the  new 
issue.  This  latter  course  was  preferred  by  a  large  n)ajority  of  the  note 
holders,  under  the  conviction,  that  the  reduction  effected  by  the  Act  in 
this*  volume  of  the  circulation,  would  so  strengthen  the  value  of  the  new 
issues,  as  to  render  the  two  new  dollars  which  they  received  for  the  three 
old  ones  more  valuable  than  the  three. 

The  effect  of  the  measure  was,  to  produce  a  reduction  in  the  mass  of 
currency  to  the  extent  of  rather  less  than  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars ; 
and  to  leave,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1864,  and  the  beginning  of 
1865,  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  in  circulation  in  the  Confederacy,  at 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  an  amount  which  was 
found  to  be  perfectly  manageable ;  and  which,  indeed,  under  the  deprecia-^ 
tion  of  the  new  issue,  which  took  place  towards  the  close,  was  found  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  For,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  for  one, 
at  which  the  Cionfederate  Government  itself  sold  specie  for  several  months 
in  Bichmond,  this  three  hundred  and  twenty-iive  millions  of  currency 
represented  only  the  value  of  five  millions  in  specie  and  general  property  ; 
and  the  natural  result  was  a  very  great  stringency  in  the  money  market. 

But  the  currency  act  of  February  signally  failed  in  its  object.  Tlie  new 
currency  was  not  issued  promptly.  The  old  currency  remained  in  circula* 
tion,  depreciated  in  value  by  the  operation  of  causes  which  preceded  the 
currency  act,  aided  by  the  trenchant  provisions  of  the  Act  itself.    The  ex* 
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change  of  the  new  for  the  old  money,  was  not  effected  in  thfe  country  at 
large  for  many  months ;  during  which  the  worthlessnesiB  of  the  currency 
became  an  idea  too  firmly  fixed  in  the  public  mind  to  be  removed.  One 
sad  blunder,  committed  in  the  month  of  August,  1864,  gave  the  money 
the  couf-de-grace.  The  commissioners  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  assessing  the  value  of  property  taken  by  govemmelit, 
were  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Seddon,  to  raise  the  price  of 
wheat  to  forty  dollars  per  bushel.  At  this,  rate  the  Secretary  of  War  him- 
self sold  a  large  crop  of  wheat  to  the  government,  as  did  also  a  considera- 
ble number  of  his  neighbours,  who  were  large  farmers  on  the  James  River. 
This  action  gave  great  dissatisfaction,  and  cheapened  Confederate  money 
to  a  degree  from  which  it  never  recovered.  Previously  to  this  action,  the 
people  at  large  had  for  a  long  time  received  and  paid  the  money  kt  the 
rattj  of  twenty  for  one.  But  when  a  prominent  member  of  the  Cabinet 
put  down  the  value  to  forty  for  one,  and  authorized  the  commissioners  of 
the'govemraent  to  shift  the  prices  of  commodities  on  this  basis,  the  twenty 
dollar  scale  was  discarded  everywhere ;  and  the  public  mind  conceived  a 
distrust  of  the  money  of  which  it  never  divested  itself.  Tlie  commissioners 
soon  discovered  their  blunder,  and  re-established  the  old  scale ;  but  it  was 
too  late.  From  forty  to  one  the  price  of  the  money  went  gradually  down 
until,  in  February,  it  reached  the  low  figure  of  sixty  for  one.  For  several 
months  about  this  time,  and  until  the  evacuation  of  Kichmond,  the  gov- 
ernment steadily  sold  specie  in  Eichmond  at  prices  approximating  that 
rate ;  and  but  for  the  value  thus  given,  the  money  Would  have  completely 
lost  its  purchasing  power. 

The  statements  of  insufficiency  of  food  in  the  army  ;  the  distress  from 
the  currency,  the  peculiar  temptations  which  Confederate  soldiers  had  to 
desert,  not  to  the  enemy,  but  to  their  own  poverty-stricken  homes ;  and 
the  impracticability  of  executing  the  death  penalty  upon  an  offence  which 
had  so  many  circumstances  to  palliate  it,  sufficiently  indicate  how  difficult 
to  deal  with  was  the  question  of  desertions  in  the  armies  of  the  Southern 
Oonfedei*acy.  The  strong  mind  of  Gen.  Lee  was  long  and  painfully  em- 
ployed in  devising  a  remedy  for  an  evil  which  was  eating  into  the  vital 
parts  of  our  resources^  and  which  was  indeed  "  the  army-worm  "  of  the 
Confederacy.  But  the  evil  was  but  little  within  the  reach  of  any  remedy 
and  was  logically  uncontrollable.  Appeals  to  patriotism  were  of  but  litUd 
avail,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  Confederate  desertions  had  not  happened 
from  j)olitical  disaffection,  but  from  causes  which  had  over-ridden  and  borne 
down  public  spirit.  Attempts  to  reclaim  deserters  by  force  were  equally 
unavailing,  fOr  whole  regiments  Would  have  to  be  detached  tor  the  pui^ 
pose,  and  there  were  unpleasant  stories  of  the  m Order  of  Enrolling  officers 
In  some  parts  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  fact  is,  the  prime  evil  was  behind  desertions.    In  contemplating 
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the  decline  of  the  Confederate  armies,  we  must  not  rest  on  secondary  causes, 
Bttch  as.  desertions;  for  these  we  have  shown  were  ahnost  entirely  the 
consequence  of  a  mismanaged  commissariat,  and  a  cuiTenc-y  wrecked  by 
inal-administration  at  Richmond.  All  the  stories  of  Confederate  decay  are 
traced  at  last  to  one  source :  the*  misgovemment  that  had  made  make- 
shifts in  every  stage  of  the  war,  at  last  to  t)ie  point  of  utter  deprivation, 
and  had  finally  broken  down  the  spirit  of  its  armies  and  the  patience  of  its. 
people.  The  disaffection  in  the  Confederacy  that  was  original,  that  was 
purely  political,  that  did  not  proceed  from  some  particular  grievance  of 
tlie  administration  in  Richmond,  was  utterly  inconsiderable,  and  was  per- 
haps less  than  was  ever  known  in  any  great  popular  commotion  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 
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There  was  a  series  of  measures  in  the  Confederate  Congress  directed 
against  the  administration  of  President  Davis ;  it  was  the  faint  shadow  of 
a  counter-revolution ;  but  as  we  have  said,  the  disposition  was  not  firm 
enough  for  a  decisive  experiment,  and  perhaps  the  public  affaii's  of  the 
Confederacy  had  lapsed  too  far  to  be  reclaimed  by  legislative  remedies. 
This  series  of  measures  was  the  appointment  of  Lee  to  a  military  dictator- 
ship ;  the  restoration  of  Johnston  to  active  command  ;  and  the  reform  of 
the  Cabinet,  so  far  at  least  as  to  secure  a  purer  and  better  administration 
of  the  War  office,  then  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Seddon,  the  wreck  of  a  man,  a 
walking  skeleton,  industrious,  but  facile,  and  at  a  period  of  life  when  the 
professional  politician  readily  falls,  to  the  ofiice  of  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
an  arbitrary  master.  The  two  first  measures  were  accomplished  but  im-^ 
perfectly.  The  command  of  all  the  Confederate  armies  was  given  to  Gen. 
Lee,  but  this  conscientious  chieftain  never  practically  Verted  it.  The 
restoration,  of  Johnston  was  ungraciously  conceded. by  President  Davis; 
but  he  was  not  put  in  command  of  the  forces  south  of  Richmond  until 
they  had  been  swept  by  Sherman  through  two  States  into  the  forests  of. 
North  Carolina,  and  were  so  broken  and  disorganized  that  the  campaign 
may  be  said  to  have  been  already  lost. 

A  delegation  of  the  Virginia  members  of  Congress,  headed  by  Mr.  Bo- 
eock,  the  speaker  of  the  House,  addressed  to  President  Davis  an  earnest 
but  most  respectful  paper,  expressing  their  want  of  confidence  in  the  ca- 
pacity and  services  of  his  Cabinet.  The  President  resented  the  address  as 
iinpertinjBnt;  and  when  Mr.  Seddon,  Secretary  of  War,  recc^nizing  the 
censure  as  particularly  dii*ected  against  himself,  a. Virginian,  insisted  upon 
resigning.  President  Davis  took  occasion  to  declare  that  the  event  ot  this 
resignation  would  in  no  manner  change  the  policy  or  coui-se  of  his  admin* 
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istration,  and  made  it  veiy  plain  that  the  oonrae  of  Mr.  Seddon  was  ti>  be 
ascribed  to  bis  punctilio,  and  to  be  taken  in  no  manner  as  a  triumph  of  the 
Opposition  in  Congress. 

Ko  man  within  the  limits  of  the  Soutliern  Oonfederacj  had  such  in- 
fluence  over  its  President  as  Gten.  tee.  It  was  the  only  happy  instance 
of  well-bestowed  confidence  and  merited  deference  on  the  part  of  Presi- 
dent Davis ;  and  to  the  la^t  period  of  the  war  entire  accord,  and  a  warm 
personal  friendship  existed  between  himself  and  the  commander  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  It  will  naturally  be  asked  why,  in  such  re- 
lations, Gen.  Lee  did  not  impose  his  views  upon  the  President,  varying  as 
they  did  from  the  actual  conduct  of  his  administration,  and  inclined,  as  all 
the  Confederacy  knew,  to  a  policy  very  diflferent  trom  that  which  Presi- 
dent Davis  actually  pursued.  Gen.  Lee  was  in  favour  of  enlisting  negro 
troops,  and  he  was  anxious  for  the  reorganization  of  the  forces  south  of 
Richmond,  and  the  restoration  of  Johnston  to  command.  But  for  a  long 
time  Davis  carried  both  points  against  him.  Gen.  Lee  was  offered  the 
entire  and  exclusive  conduct  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  Confederacy ; 
Congress  made  him  commander-in-chief;  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  passed 
a  resolution  declaring  that  '^  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Robert  K  Lee  to 
the  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States  would  promote 
their  efficiency  and  operate  powerfully  to  reanimate  the  spirits  of  the 
armies,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  to  inspire  in- 
creased confidence  in  the  final  success  of  our  cause."  Yet  Gen.  Lee  did 
not  accept  the  trust ;  he  remained  with  his  limited  command  in  Virginia ; 
he  made  no  effort  to  carry  out  his  views  against  the  administration  at 
Richmond.  And  what  is  most  remarkable  in  all  these  differences  between 
President  Davis  and  Gen.  Lee,  there  never  was  even  a  momentary  dis- 
turbance of  kindly  relations,  as  between  themselves,  and  of  mutual  compli- 
ments. Indeed,  President  Davis  replied  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  that 
he  had  desired  to  surrender  all  military  affairs  to  Gen.  Lee,  but  that  the 
latter  persisted  in  his  refasal  to  accept  a  trust  of  such  magnitude.  He 
said :  *^  The  opinion  expressed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  regvd  to 
Gen.  R.  £.  Lee  has  my  full  concurrehce.  Virginia  cannot  have  a  higher 
regard  for  him,  or  greater  confidence  in  his  character  and  ability,  than  is 
entertained  by  me.  When  Gen.  Lee  took  command  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  he  was  in  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Conjfede- 
rate  States  by  my  order  of  assignment.  He  continued  in  this  general  com- 
mand, as  well  as  in  the  inunediate  command  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  as  long  as  I  would  resist  his  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  be  relieved  from  one  of  these  two  duties.  Ready  as  he. has  ever 
shown  himself  to  be  to  perform  any  service  that  I  desir^  him  to  render 
to  Ills  country,  he  left  it  for  me  to  choose  between  his  withdrawal  from  the 
command  of  the  army  in  the  field,  and  relieving  him  of  the  genial  com- 
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maud  of  all  the  annies  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  was  only  when  sat- 
isiied  of  this  necessitj  that  I  came  to  the  conclnsion  to  relieve  him  from 
the  general  command,  believing  that  the  safety  of  the  capital  and  the  sno- 
cess  of  our  cause  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  then  retaining  him  in 
the  command  in  the  field  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  On  several 
Biibfieqnent  occasions,  the  desire  on  my  part  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  Gen. 
Lee's  usefulness,  has  led  to  renewed  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  he 
has  always  expressed  his  inability  to  assume  command  of  other  armies 
than  those  now  confided  to  him,  unless  relieved  of  the  immediate  com- 
mand in  the  field  of  that  now  opposed  to  Gen.  Grant." 

The  explanation  of  these  differences  between  President  Davis  and  Gen. 
Lee,  without  any  issue  ever  being  declared  between  them,  is  easy  when 
the  character  of  the  latter  is  understood.  No  great  actor  in  history  had 
ever  less  self-assertion  than  Gen.  Lee ;  outside  of  the  limits  of  his  particu- 
lar command,  he  was  one  of  those  wlio  never  gave  an  opinion,  except  in 
the  shape  of  a  suggestion ;  his  warm  personal  friendship  resisted  any  atti- 
tude of  hostility  to  the  President ;  and  although  he  differed  from  much  of 
his  policy,  he  went  so  far  as  to  declare  to  several  members  of  the  Rich- 
mond Congress,  that  whatever  might  be  Davis'  errours  he  was  yet  congti- 
tuttanaUy  the  President,  and  that  nothing  could  tempt  himself  to  en- 
croach upon  prerogatives  which  the  Constitution  had  bestowed  upon  its 
designated  head.  The  world  will  see  in  such  conduct  some  pleasing  traces 
of  modesty  and  conscientiousness ;  although  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  in 
^iew  of  the  circumstances  and  sequel  of  the  Confederacy,  that  Gen.  Lee 
was  not  an  ambitious  man,  or  did  not  possess  more  of  that  vigorous  self- 
ishness that  puts  the  impressions  of  individuality  on  the  pages  of  history. 
The  fact  was  that,  although  many  of  Gen.  Leo's  views  were  sonnd,  yet, 
outside  of  the  limits  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  with  reference 
to  the  general  affairs  of  the  Confederacy,  his  influence  was  negative  and 
accomplished  absolutely  nothing. 

The  last  occupation  of  the  Confederate  Congress  appears  to  have  been 
a  sharp  recrimiuation  between  it  and  President  Davis,  as  to  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  low  condition  of  the  public  defences.  A  raging  debate  took 
place  in  secret  session  of  the  Senate.  It  was  charged  that  the  President 
had  resisted  all  measures  looking  to  the  restoration  of  public  confidence 
and  the  energetic  administration  of  military  affairs ;  that  he  had  robbed 
tlie  conscription  of  its  legitimate  fruits,  by  a  weak  and  corrupt  system  of 
details ;  and  the  statistics  of  the  conscription  bureau  were  brought  up  to 
show  that  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  twenty-two  thousand  and  thirty- 
five  men  had  been  detailed  by  executive  authority,  and  so  much  subtracted 
from  the  strength  of  the  Confederate  armies  by  a  single  measure  of  tb« 
Premdent's  favour. 

When  in  secret  session,  confidence  in  the  President's  military  adminis* 
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tration  was  put  to  the  test,  on  the  proposition  to  take  the  control  and 
conduct  of  the  armies  from  his  hands,  it  was  found  that  his  party  had 
dwindled  down  to  an  insigiliiicant  number,  and  tliat  many  who  had  pre^ 
viously  supported  him  in  much  of  evil  report,  now  joined  in  recording  the* 
verdict  of  incompetency  against  him.  When  the  vote  came  to  be  taken 
upon  the  proposition  to  put  Lee  in  command  of  all  the  Confederate  armies, 
Senator  Henry  of  Kentucky,  long  the  constant  and  intelligent  friend  of 
I'resident  Davis — indeed  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  Confederate  Sou* 
Kto — felt  constrained  to  vote  for  this  important  change  in  tlie  Administnh 
];ion  of  tiie  Southern  Confederacy.  On  the  occasion  of  a  social  visit  to  the 
family  of  the  President,  he  was  called  to  task  by  Mrs.  Davis,  who  bitterly 
inveighed  against  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  diminish  the  power  of  her 
husband.  She.  spoke  with  a  spirit  so  extraordinary^  that  her  words  were 
well  remembered.  "  If  I  were  Mr.  Davis,"  she  said,  "  I  would  die  or  be 
hung  before  I  would  submit  to  the  humiliation." 

The  man  who  was  by  general  assent  leader  of  the  Congressional  party 
against  the  President,  was  Senator  Wigfall,  of  I'exas.  He  had  one  of  the 
largest  brains  in  the  Confederacy.  He  was  a  man  of  scarred  face  and 
fierce  aspect,  but  with  rare  gifts  of  oratory ;  in  argument  he  dealt  blows 
like  those  of  the  sledge-hammer ;  he  was  bitter  in  his  words,  his  deliveiy 
was  careless  and  slovenly  to  affectation,  but  some  of  his  sentences  were 
models  of  classic  force,  and  as  clear-cut  as  the  diamond.  The  terrible  de- 
nunciations of  this  extraordinary  man  will  be  remembered  by  those  who 
visited  the  halls  of  legislation  in  Richmond ;  but  the  newspapers  were  afraid 
to  publish  his  speeches,  beyond  some  softened  and  shallow  sketches  of  the 
reporters.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  of  this  splendid,  fiery  oratory,  which  might 
have  matched  whatever  we  know  of  historical  invective,  has  been  lost  to 
the  world.  It  is  only  now  in  the  faint  reflection  of  these  censures  of 
President  Davis,  we  may  study  the  character  of  the  man  who,  while  he  did 
much  to  ornament  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  yet  persisted  to  the  last 
in  a  long  course  of  practical  errours,  and  was  dead  alike  to  censure  and 
expostulation. 

President  Davis  had  a  great  reputation  in  the  Confederacy  for  a  certain 
sort  of  firmness.  He  was  almost  inaccessible  to  the  advice  and  argument 
of  those  who  might  aspire  to  intellectual  equality,  and  possibly  dispate 
with  him  the  credit  of  public  measures.  No  man  could  receive  a  delega* 
tion  of  Congressmen,  or  any  company  of  persons  who  had  advice  to  give,  or 
suggestions  to  make,  with  such  a  well-bred  grace,  with  a  politeness  so  stud- 
ied as  to  be  almost  sarcastic,  with  a  manner  that  so  plainly  gave  the  idea 
that  his  company  talked  to  a  post.  But  history  furnishes  numerous  ex- 
amples of  men  who,  firm  as  fiint  in  public  estimation,  and  superiour  to 
the  common  addresses  of  humanity,  have  yet  been  as  wax  in  the  hands  of 
small  and  unworthy  favourites.    Severest  tyrants  have  been  governed  by 
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%omeiL  and  conrt-jestera.  Presideut  Davis,  firm,  cold,  severe  to  those  wbo 
from  position  or  merit  should  have  been  admitted  into  his  counsels,  ivai 
DOtorionsly  governed  by  his  wife  ;  had  dismissed  the  Quarter-Master  Gen- 
eral of  the  Confederacy,  on  account  of  a  woman's  quai-rel  and  a  criticism 
of  Mrs.  Davis'  figure ;  surrounded  himself  with  and  took  into  his  housel  old 
and  intimate  confidence  men  who  had  been  "  Jenkinses  "  and  court-cor- 
respondents in  Wasliington;  was  imposed  upon  by  "travelled  gentlemen*' 
and  obsequious  adventurers ;  and  frequently  placed  in  the  most  impoitant 
commands  and  positions  in  the  Oonfederacy,  men  who  had  no  other  claim 
on  his  favour,  than  an  acquaintance  at  West  Point,  or  some  social  pleas- 
antry in  Washington.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Davis  best  testified  that  h% 
was  the  weakest  of  men,  on  certain  sides  of  his  character,  and  that  he  had 
a  romantic  sentimentalism,  which  made  him  the  prey  of  preachers  and 
women.  John  M.  Daniel,  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Examiner — a  singU 
press  so  powerful  in  the  Confederacy,  that  it  was  named  "  the  fourth 
estate  "7--once  remarked  to  Senator  Wigfall,  that  the  President  was  con- 
temptibly weak  ;  that  his  eyes  often  filled  with  tears  on  public  occasions; 
and  that  a  man  who  cried  easily  was  unfit  for  a  ruler.  "  I  do  not  know 
about  that,"  said  the  rugged  Texas  Senator ;  "  there  are  times  in  every 
man's  life,  when  it  is  better  to  take  counsel  of  the  heart  than  the  head." 
"  Well,"  replied  Daniel,  "  I  have  only  to  say  that  any  man  whose  tears  lie 
sliaUow,  is  assuredly  weak  and  unreliable.  For  myself,  1  aduiire  the 
manner  of  the  austere  Bomans :  when  they  wept,  the  face  was  turned 
away  and  the  head  covered  with  the  mantle." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  last  periods  of  the  war,  the  influence 
of  President  Davis  was  almost  entirely  gone,  and  that  the  party  which 
supported  him  was  scarcely  anything  more  than  that  train  of  followers 
which  always  fawns  on  power  and  lives  on  patronage.  There  was  a  large 
party  in  the  Confederacy,  that  now  accepted  its  downfall  as  an  inevitable 
result,  in  view  of  what  stared  them  in  the  face,  that  all  tbe  public  meas* 
ures  of  Mr.  Davis'  administration  had  come  to  be  wrecks.  The  foreign 
relations  of  the  Confederacy  were  absurdities ;  its  cun*ency  was  almost 
worthless  rags ;  its  commissariat  was  almost  empty ;  its  systen)  of  con- 
scription was  almost  like  a  sieve  for  water.  Surely  when  all  these  wrecks 
i)f  a  great  system  of  goverament  lay  before  the  eyes,  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  dispute  the  question  of  maladminstration,  debate  the  competency 
of  President  Davis,  and  give  him  a  new  lease  of  public  confidence. 

Much  had  been  imagined  in  Richmond  of  propositions  for  peace  nego-  , 
tiations,  vaguely  reported  as  pending  in  secret  session  of  Congress.    But 
ills  part  of  the  secret  history  of  the  Confederacy  is  easily  told ;  covers  no 
very  important  facts ;  and  will  disappoint  the  reader,  who  may  have  ex- 
pected from'  these  chamber*?  of  mystery  some  startling  revelations. 

The  propositions  for  pacification   in   the  last  Confederate  Congress^ 
42 
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JBtbvet  eame  to  u  practical  point,  and  were  loose  eflfbrtB  indicative  df  iM 
weak  and  bewildered  mind.  None  of  these  propositSons  ever  origmated  in 
*e  Confederate  Senate ;  no  vote  was  ever  taken  there ;  th^  came  from 
Wie  House  and  were  genei*alitie8. 

Almost  during  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  there  had  been  a  eertain 
Vnion  party  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Gonfederacj.  Its  sentiment  ww 
mdform  during  the  term  of  its  existence  ;  but  its  designs  varied  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  war.  Early  in  1863,  a  party  organizaition  was  secretly 
proposed  in  Oeorgia,  to  introduce  negotiations  with  the  enemy  on  the  part 
iBff  the  States  separately,  without  regard  to  their  Confederate  faith.  It  w«b 
^apposed  that  the  excessive  vanity  of  Gov.  Brown  could  be  easily  used  in 
HiJs  matter ;  and  he  was  weak  enough  to  give  his  «ar  to  the  coarsest  flat* 
iery  and  to  believe  what  a  charlataai  told  him,  that  ^^  he  (Gov.  Brown) 
Md  the  war  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.'*  The  party  of  Staite  negotkition 
i»btained  a  certain  hold  in  Georgia,  in  N<Mrthem  Alabama,  and  in  parts  of 
lilorth  Carolina ;  but  the  great  object  was  to  «ectire  l^e  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  and  for  a  long  period  an  active  and  persistent  influence  was  used 
Id  get  tlie  prestige  of  Virginia's  name  for  this  new  project.  But  it  Called. 
The  intrigue  caught  sudi  third-rate  politicians  as  Wiekham,  and  such  chaff 
as  James  Lyons,  and  men  who  had  balanced  all  their  lives  between  Korth 
mud  South.  But  this  was  a  low  order  of  Virginians.  In  the  last  stages  of 
the  war,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  was  besieged  with  every  influence  in 
ITavonr  of  separate  State  negotiation  with  the  Federal  Government ;  pro- 
positions were  made  for  embassies  to  Washington ;  but  the  representative 
ho6j  of  the  proudest  State  in  the  Confederacy  was  true  to  its  great  histor- 
«oal  trust,  and  preferred  that  Virginia  should  go  down  to  posterity  proudly, 
starkly,  with  the  title  of  a  subjugated  people,  ratdier  ^han  a  community 
which  bartered  its  Confederate  faith,  its  hononr,  and  its  true  glory  for  ihe 
«mall  measure  of  an  enemy's  mercy,  and  the  pittance  of  his  coneessions. 
^The  deliberate  choice  of  Virginia,  in  the  very  last  period  of  the  war,  was 
to  stand  or  fall  by  the  fortune  of  the  Confederate  arms,  holding  her  un- 
tiniished  honour  in  her  hands,  and  committing  to  history  along  with  tfie 
inword  of  success  or  of  disaster  the  greatest  and  most  spotless  namB  at 
fa^em  times. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1865,  Vii^nia  raised  her  voice  for  the  last 
time  in  the  war,  and  gave  official  expression  to  her  heroic  choice.  In  a 
public  letter  of  the  two  Houses  of  her  Legislature  to  President  Davis,  it 
was  then  declared :  **  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  desire  in  this  crit- 
'ieiil  period  of  our  affairs,  by  such  sn^estions  as  occur  to  them,  and  by  the 
Indication,  if  need  be,  of  the  entire  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
common  cause,  to  strengthen  our  hands,  and  to  give  success  to  our  strug^ 
gle  for  liberty  and  independence."  llie  reply  of  President  Davis  ymM 
noble.     Almost  his  last  official  writing  was  a  tribnte  to  the  grand  State  of 
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Virginia.  To  the  presiding  ofBcer  of  her  Legislature,  he  wrote :  ''  Tour  de- 
surauce  is  to  me  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification  3  a^d  while  conveyin|^ 
to  you  my  thanks  for  the  expression  of  the  confidence  of  the  General  As- 
somblj  in  my  sincere  devotion  to  my  country  and  sacred  cause,  I  must 
beg  peruussion,  in  return,  to  bear  witness  to  the  uncalculating,  unhesitating 
Bpirit  with  which  Virginia  has,  from  the  moment  when  she  first  drew  tlie 
sword,  consecrated  the  blood  of  her  children  and  all  her  material  resources 
to  the  achievement  of  the  object  of  our  struggle." 

If  the  spirit  of  Virginia  had  animated  the  entire  Confederacy,  a  cause 
now  prostrate  might  have  been  still  erect  and  in  arms,  and  perhaps  trium- 
phant. For  after  all,  the  main  condition  of  the  success  of  the  Confederacy 
was  simply  readtUion^  the  quality  tliat  endures ;  and  as  long  as  the  people 
were  resolved  to  be  free,  there  wa^  no  military  power  that  could  have  been 
summoned  by  the  enemy,  to  bring  under  subjection  a. country  occupying 
00  many  square  miles,  and  so  wild  and  difficult  as  that  of  the  South.  The 
mind  may  easily  discover  many  causes  that  concurred  in  the  decline  and 
downfall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  contributed  something  to  the 
catastrophe ;  but  one  rises  upperuiost,  and,  for  the  pui3)oses  of  tlie  expla- 
nation, is  sufficient  and  conclusive — the  general  demoralization  of  the  peo- 
]>le,  and  that  demoralization  consequent  upon  such  a  want  of  confidence  in 
the  administration  of  President  Davis,  as  was  never  before  exhibited  be- 
tween a  people  ^ud  its  rulers  in  a  time  of  resolution.  He  who  takes  broad 
and  enliglitened  views  of  great  historical  results,  and  is  not  satisfied  to  let 
his  mind  rest  on  secondary  causes  and  pailial  explanations,  will  ascribe 
the  downfall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  to  a  general  breakng  down  ot 
the  public  virtue,  and  the  debasement  of  a  people  who,  having  utterly  lost 
hope  in  their  rulers,  and  having  no  heart  for  a  new  experiment,  descend 
to  tame  and  infamous  submission  to  what  they  consider  fortune. 

We  may  properly  add  here  some  considerations  of  an  extraordinary 
measure  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy,  indicative^  indeed,  c^' 
the  desperate  condition  of  the  countiy,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  catch  at  straws.  Tliroughout  the  entire  session  of  the  last 
Congress  in  Richmond  there  was  an  ill-natured  debate  of  a  proposition  to 
arm  the  slaves,  and  thus  repair  the  strength  and  organization  of  the 
Annies.  The  circumstances  in  which  this  proposition  was  discussed 
showed  plainly  enough  that  the  yield  of  the  conscription  law  had  been 
practically  exhausted,  and  were  the  occasion  of  prejudicial  dissensions, 
which  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy.  It  may  easily  be 
calculated  tliat  out  of  three  mill::n  slaves,  two  hundred  thousand  might 
lave  been  spared,  and  brought  into  the  field.  This  addition,  if  made 
some  time  ago,  might  have  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  South,  con- 
sidering how  evenly  the  balance  hung  in  the  early  campaigns  of  the  war. 
But  the  time  for  tliis  measure  was  past ;   soldiers  could  not  be  impro- 
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rbed ;  there  was  no  time  to  drill  and  perfect  negro  recruits  before  tlic  r» 
^nniption  of  tlie  active  and  decisive  campaign ;  and  it  is  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  shiftlessness  of  tlie  Confederate  Government  and  the  imprac- 
.icabiiitj  of  the  Congress,  that  there  should  have  been  debated  a  bill  to 
put  two  hundred  thousand  negroes  in  the  Confederate  armies  at  a  timo 
when  there  were  not  five  thousand  spare  arms  in  the  Confederacy  and  our 
returned  prisoners  could  not  actually  find  muskets  with  which  to  resume 
their  places  in  the  field. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  general  merits  of  the  question  of  enlist- 
ing the  negro  and  competing  with  the  enemy  in  this  branch  of  the  recruit 
ing  service,  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  the  measure  was  actual* 
ly  discussed  in  Kichmond  rendered  it  impracticable  and  absurd,  and  gave 
OQcasion  to  a  controversy  which,  however  barren  of  proper  results,  created 
parties  and  drew  lines  of  exasperated  prejudice  through  different  classes 
of  the  people.  The  country,  in  its  exhausted  state,  could  not  half  feed 
and  clothe  the  few  soldiers  left  in  the  ranks.  Hence,  under  all  possible 
circumstances,  the  negroes  could  but  add  to  the  painful  embarrassments 
already  existing.  The  policy  of  the  government  in  this,  as  well  as  nearly 
all  its  measures,  was  lamentably  weak  and  short-sighted.  To  suppose  that 
it  could  accomplish  with  negro  soldiers  what  it  had  totally  failed  to  do 
with  the  white,  who  had  a  much  greater  interest  .in  the  issue,  was  sn- 
^  .yremely  absurd.  The  actual  results  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  on  the 
aubject  were  ridiculously  small,  and  after  the  pattern  of  all  its  other  pro- 
ductions in  its  last  ses8ion-:-a  pretence  of  doing  something,  yet  so  far  be- 
low the  necessities  of  the  case,  as  to  be  to  the  last  degree  puerile,  absurd, 
and  contemptible.  The  proposition  to  arm  negroes  was  made  in  Novem- 
ber, 186^ ;  it  was  debated  until  March,  1865  ;  and  the  result  was  a  weak 
compromise  on  the  heel  of  the  session  by  which  the  question  of  emancipO' 
(ion  as  a  reward  for  the  negroes'  services  was  studiously  excluded,  and  the 
President  simply  authorized  to  accept  firom  their  masters  such  slaves  as 
they  might  choose  to  dedicate  to  the  military  service  of  the  Confederacy. 

Such  paltry  legislation  indeed,  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  that 
vague  desperation  in  the  Confederacy  which  grasped  at  shadows ;  which 
eonoeived  great  measures,  the  actual  results  of  which  were  yet  insignifi- 
cant ;  which  showed  its  sense  of  insecurity — and  yet,  after  all,  had  not 
nerve  enough  to  make  a  practical  and  persistant  effort  at  safety. 
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In  capturing  Savannah,  Slierman  not  only  obtained  a  great  prize  in 
ordnance  and  cotton,  wliicli,  after  a  fashion  somewhat  Oriental,  he  desig- 
nated as  a  ^^  Christmas  gift "  to  his  master  in  Washington.  He  also  ob- 
tained a  position  of  great  military  value.  From  the  banks  of  the  Savannah 
Biver,  he  beheld  opened  before  him  all  the  avenues  into  and  through 
South  Carolina,  and  discovered  a  new  route,  reaching  to  what  had  now 
become  the  last  and  contracted  theatre  of  war  in  the  Confederacy.  The 
Northern  newspapers  declared  that  when  Sherman's  legions  look^  acroM 
the  Savannah  to  the  shores  of  Carolina,  they  sent  up  a  ^'  howl  of  delight." 
There  was  a  terrible  gladness  in  the  realization  of  fio  many  hopes  and 
wishes^n  seeing  the  most  hated  State  of  the  South  almost  prostrate,  and 
<lfffering  the  prospect  of  outrage  with  impunity. 

It  had  been  thd  first  idea  of  Oen.  Grant,  anticipating  the  arrival  of 
Sherman  at  Savannah,  that,  after  establishing^a  base  on  the  sea^coast,  with 
necessary  garrison  to  include  all  his  artillery  and  cavalry,  he  should  come 
«  by  water  to  City  Point  with  the  remainder  of  his  command,  to  ensure  the 
capture  of  Lee's  army  or  to  smother  it  with  numbers.  But  this  plan  of 
Operations  was  changed.  "  On  the  18th  of  December,"  writes  Gen.  Grant, 
<"  having  received  information  of  the  defeat  and  utter  rout  of  Hood's  army 
by  Gen.  Thomas,  and  that,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  ocean 
feransportatiou,  it  would  take  over  two  months  to  transport  Sherman's 
Army,  and  doubting  whether  he  might  not  contribute  as  much  towards  the 
desired  result  by  operating  from  where  he  was,  1  wrote  to  him  to  that 
efiect,  and  asked  him -for  his  views  as  to  what  would  be  best  to  do.  A  few 
days  after  this  I  received  a  communication  from  Gen.  Sherman,  of  date  of 
18th  of  December^  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  my  order  of  the  6th,  and 
informing  me  of  his  preparations  to  carry  it  into  effect  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  transportatioil.  Also,  that  he  had  expected  upon  reducing  Savannah, 
instantly  to  march  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  thence  to  Baleigh,  and 
thence  to  report  to  me ;  but  that  this  would  consume  about  six  weeks' 
lime  after  the  fall  of  Savannah,  whereas  by  sea  he  could  probably  reach 
me  by  the  middle  of  January.  The  confidence  he  manifested  in  this  letter 
df  being  able  to  march  up  and  join  me,  pleased  me ;  and,  withoat  waiting 
for  a  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  18th,  I  directed  him,  on  the  28th  of  Decern* 
ber,  to  make  preparations  to  start,  as  he  proposed,  without  delay,  to  break 
ti])  the  railroads  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  join  the  armies  operat- . 
fhg  against  Richmond,  as  soon  as  he  could." 

The  middle  of  January  saw  Sherman's  troops  actually  in  motion  for 
the  Carolina  campaign.    His  right  wing,  under  Howard,  was  taken  by 
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iMAter  to  Beaufort)  iivbere  it  began  to  move  up  the  Charlton  Eaibroad^;^ 
whilo  the  left  wing,  under  Slocum,  with  Kilpairick'B  cavalry,,  was  to  crqm 
tl^e  Savannah  at  Si&ter's  Ferry,,  and  move  up.  towards  Augusta.  The  4^ 
Eigu  of  thi&  disposition  of  ibrceB  was  to  confuse;  th^^  Confederatea  a&  ta 
Siberman's  real  objeetiye  point,  and  divide  their  forces  at  Augusta  fronii 
tlioaei  at  Charleston  and  its  vicinity,,  under  the  iippression  that  each  plao^ 
wa»  threatened ;  thus  preventing  tl^ir  couceatratioii,  which  might  readilj^ 
■nke  the  rivers  successive  lines  of  defence,  aofil  eluding  any  opposition  untji 
be  had  passed  Columbia,  which  was  really  his  first,  objective  point. 

Howurd*8  movement  on  tlio  nght  threat eued  Charleston  and  Braacb* 
Title ;  and  while  otie  division  remained  at  Focotaligo  to  keep  up  the  s^ 
jtearance  of  niarcbikig  on  Cliarlestoii  by  the  railroad  bridge  near  that  poin^ 
tbe  remainder  of  the  command  moved  op  the  Salkabatchie  Biver,  crossed^ 
aknost  without  oppositioUy  what  i|iight  have  been  made  a  line  of  stroagi 
defence,  and  poshed  on  for  the  Angnsta  and  Charleston  Bailroad.  On  th^ 
6th  Febmary,  Howard  occupied  two  points  dh  tbis  railroad,  at  Bambui||| 
and  at  Midway,  and  commenced  destroying  the  track.  Sherman's  kft 
wing  had  struck  the  road  further  up,  tawarda  Augusta,  and  had  also  oom* 
menced  the  work  of  destruction. 

In  reaching  this  important  line  of  eommunicatioD,  Sherman's  raArek 
Iwd  been  tracked  by  lire.  The  well-known  sight  of  columns  of  hluk 
smoke  attested  its  progress.  In  Georj^a  not  many  dwelling-bousea  wecti 
burned ;  in  South  Carolina  the  rule  was  the  other  way,  and  positivelji 
everything  was  given  to  destruction  and  pillage.  The  country  was  convert- 
ed intoone  vast  bonfire.  The  pine  forests  were  fired,  the  resin  factories  were 
lired,  the  public  buildings  and  private  dwellings  were  fired.  The  middhi^ 
of  the  finest  day  looked  black  and  gloomy,  for  a  dense  smoke  arose  on  all 
sidea,  clouding  the  very  heavens.  At  night  the  tall  pine  trees  seemed  sa. 
many  pillars  of  fire. 

The  scenes  of  license  and  plunder  which  attended  these  conflagration* 
were  even  more  terrible.  Long  trains  of  fugitives  lined  the  roads,  with 
women  and  children,  and  horses  and  stock  and  cattle,  seeking  refuge  fron^ 
tbe  pursuers.  Long  lines  of  wagoni  covered  the  highways.  Halt-naked 
people  cowered  from  the  winter  under  bush-tents  in  the  thickets,  under  th»- 
eaves  of  houses,  under  the  railroad  sheds,  and  in  old  cara  left  them  slong^ 
tbe  route.  Habitation  after  habitation,  village  after  village^  sent  up  it% 
signal  fiaines  to  the  others,  and  lighted  the  sky  with  eriinson  horrouia 
Granaries  were  emptied,  and  where  the  grain  was  not  carried  ofl^,  it  waa 
strewn  to  waste  under  the  feet  of  the  cavalry,  or  consigned  to  the  fire  which 
consumed  the  dwelling.  The  roads  were  eovered  with  butchered  cattl^ 
hogs,  mules,  and  the  costliest  furniture.  Valuable  cabinets,  rich  pianos^ 
were  not  only  hewn  to  pieces,  but  bottles  of  ink,  turpentilie,  oil,  whatever 
eonld  eSoLce  or  destroy,  was  employed  to  defile  and  ruin.    Horses  were 
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ridden  into  tlie  houses.  Beantifal  homesteads  of  the  parish  gentr}*,  with 
their  wonderful  tropical  gardens,  were  ruined.  Ancient  dwellings  of  black 
cypress,  one  hundred  years  old,  were  given  to  the  torch  as  recklessly  as 
were  the  rude  hovels.  Choice  pictures  and  works  of  art,  from  Europe, 
•elect  and  numerous  libraries,  objects  of  peace  wholly,  were  all  destroyed. 
The  inhabitants  were  left  to  starve,  compelled  to  feed  only  upon  the  garb- 
age to  be  found  in  the  abandoned  camps  of  the  soldiers.  The  com  scraped 
«p  from  the  spots  where  the  horses  fed,  was  the  only  means  of  life  left  to 
thousands  lately  in  affluence. 

Sherman  had  in  his  army  a  service  which  he  seems  proud  to  have  ex- 
hibited as  a  novel  and  unique  feature — that  of  so-called  "  bummers."  The 
wretches  thus  curiously  designated,  were  allowed  as  irregular  foragers  to 
iiat  up  and  plunder  the  country,  often  going  twenty  miles  from  the  main 
columns  to  burn,  to  steal,  to  commit  nameless  crimes,  always  assured  of 
welcome  to  the  main  body  if  they  returned  with  horses  embellished  with 
strings  of  poultry  or  stolen  vehicles  laden  with  supplies.  How  far  this 
worse  than  brigandish  service  was  recognized  by  Gen.  Sherman  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that,  when  at  the  close  of  the  war,  his  army  had  a 
triumphal  procession  *  in  Washington,  the  department  of  "  bummers  "  was 
lepresented  in  the  line ;  and  the  crowd  of  admirers  tliat  pressed  upon  it 
was  excessively  entertained  by  men  on  scraggy  mules,  laden  with  broken 
ftu'niture  and  household  goods,  representing  the  prowess  of  cut-throats 
and  thieves.* 

*  A  correspoDdent  of  the  New  York  Eeraid,  who  accompanied  Shennan*8  march  tiirou^  th« 
Garolmas,  gives  the  following  definition  of  "  the  bummer  :*' 

"  Any  man  who  has  seen  the  object  that  the  name  applies  to,  will  acknowledge  that  it  was  ad- 
nbably  selected.  Fancy  a  ragged  man,  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  many  a  pine-kuot  fire,  movmi* 
ed  on  a  scraggy  mule,  without  a  saddle,  with  a  gun,  a  knapsack,  a  butcher-knife,  and  a  plug  hat, 
stealing  his  way  through  the  pine  forests  far  out  on  the  flanks  of  a  column,  keen  on  the  scent  of 
rebels,  or  bacon^  or  silver  spoons,  or  com,  or  anything  valuable,  and  you  have  him  in  your  mind. 
Thhik  how  you  would  admire  him  if  you  were  a  lone  woman,  with  a  family  of  small  children,  far 
from  help,  when  he  blandly  mquired  where  you  kept  your  valuables.  Think  bow  you  would  smile 
when  he  pried  open  your  chests  with  his  bayonet,  or  knocked  to  pieces  your  tables,  pianos,  and 
chairs,  tore  your  bed-clothing  in  three-inch  strips,  and  scattered  them  about  the  yard.  The  "  bum- 
mers "  say  it  takes  too  much  time  to  use  keys. ,  Colour  is  no  protection  from  these  rooghrider^ 
They  go  through  a  negro  cabin,  in  search  of  diamonds  and  gold  watches,  with  just  as  much  fre^ 
dom  and  vivacity  as  they  **  loot  **  the  dwellhig  of  a  wealthy  pUnter.  They  appear  to  be  poflseased 
of  a  spirit  of  "  pure  cussedness."  One  incident  of  many  will  illustrate :  A  bummer  stepped  into  a 
house  and  inquired  for  sorghum.  The  Ady  of  the  house  presented  a  jug,  which  he  said  was  too 
heavy ;  so  he  merely  filled  his  canteen.  Then  taking  a  huge  wad  of  tobacco  from  his  mouth,  he 
thrust  it  into  the  jug.  The  lady  inquired,  In  wonder,  why  he  spoiled  that  which  he  did  not  want 
*0h,  some  feller^ll  come  along  and 'taste  that  soi^ghum,  and  think  youVe  poisoned  him;  then  hell 
bmn  your  d— d  old  house.'*  There  are  hundreds  of  these  mounted  men  with  the  column,  and  they 
go  every wherd  Some  of  them,  are  loaded  down  with  silver-ware,  gold  coin,  and  other  valnablea. 
I  hazard  nothing  hi  saying  three-fifths  (hi  value)  of  the  personal  property  of  the  counties  we  have 
IMissed  through  were  taken  by  Sherman's  army." 
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At  our  last  account  of  the  stages  of  Shenimn's  march  he  liad  gained  the 
peuinenla  formed  hj  the  Salkaliatchie  and  Edisto  RiverB,  and  had  now  the 
choice  of  going  to  Augusta  or  Charleston-  He  declined  both  places.  In 
his  official  report,  he  says  :  "  Without  wasting  time  or  labour  on  Branch- 
ville  or  Charleston,  which  I  knew  the  enemy  could  no  longer  hold,  I  turned 
all  the  columrs  straight  on  Columbia."  On  the  16th  February,  his  ad- 
vance was  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Saluda  in  front  of  Columbia. 

It  had  been  hoped  to  the  last  by  the  people  of  Columbia  that  the 
town  would  be  vigorously  defended,  and  made  a  point  of  decisive  contest 
in  Sherman's  pathway.  But  the  old,  wretched  excuse  of  want  of  concen- 
tration of  the  Confederate  forces  was  to  apply  here.  Gen.  Hardee  was  not 
the  man  to  grasp  the  business  of  a  large  army,  and  he  had  never  had  his 
forces  well  in  hand.  Tlie  remnants  of  Hood's  army,  the  corps  of  Cheatham 
and  Stewart,  had  been  brought  to  Augusta,  to  find  that  Sherman  had 
given  the  cold  shoulder  to  it,  and  moved  down  the  railroad.  On  the  lower 
part  of  the  road,  Hardee  could  not  be  persuaded  that  Charleston  was  not 
the  chief  object  of  Sherman's  desh-es,  and  so  lay  behind  his  fortifications,  at 
Branchville,  to  protect  it.  In  this  uncertainty  of  purpose  there  was  no 
force  afield  sufficient  to  check  Sherman's  course.  The  only  Confederate 
troops  which  contested  his  advance  upon  Columbia  consisted  of  the  mount- 
ed men  of  Hampton,  Wheeler,  Butler,  etc.,  and,  although  they  made  stub- 
bom  head  against  the  enemy,  their  opposition  could  not,  of  course,  be  ' 
more  than  that  of  severe  skirmishing. 

Yet,  to  the  last  moment,  it  was  hoped  Columbia  might  be  saved.  It 
was  asserted  that  the  corps  of  Cheatham  and  Stewart  were  making  forced 
marches,  with  a  view  to  a  junction  with  the  troops  under  Beauregard,  and 
such  was  the  spirit  of  the  Confederate  troops,  and  one  of  the  Generals  at 
leasC,  that  almost  at  the  moment  when  Sherman's  advance  was  entering 
the  town,  Hampton's  cavalry  was  in  order  of  battle,  and  only  waiting  the 
command  to  charge  it.  But  the  horroure  of  a  street  fight  in  a  defenceless 
city,  filled  with  women  and  children,  were  prudently  avoided  ;  and  the 
Confederate  troops  were  drawn  off  from  the  scene  at  the  very  hour  when 
die  Federals  were  entering  it.  The  gallant  and  chivalrous  Hampton  was 
eager  to  do-  battle  to  the  last ;  when  it  was  proposed  to  display  a  white 
flag  from  tlie  tower  of  the  City  Hall,  he  threatened  to  tear  it  down ;  lie 
reluctantly  left  the  city,  and  so  slowly  that  a  portion  of  his  command 
passed  on  the  road  to  Winnsboro'  in  sight  of  the  advance  column  of  the 
enemy,  giving  it  the  idea  of  a  flank  movement  of  cavalry. 
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Oolnmbia  was  surrendered  to  the  enemy  in  the  morning  of  the  17tb 
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February^  by  the  mayor,  Mr.  Gbodwyn,  who  asked  for  the  eiidztas  ^^the 
r  treatment  accorded  by  the  usages  of  civilized  warfkre."  SbemMBi 
promised  this.  As  uight  approaelied,  perceiving  that  the  mayor  va»  cbD' 
hansted  by  his  labours  of  the  day,  he  counselled  him  to  letire  to  rest;,  m^ 
lag :  ^  Not  a  finger's  breadth,  Mr.  Mayor,  of  your  city  shall  be  harmedL 
You  may  lie  down  to  sleep,  satisfied  that  your  towu  sliall  bo  as  safe  in  nvf 
hands  as  if  wholly  in  your  own.''  Such  was  very  nearly  the  language^  iir 
which  Le  spoke ;  such  was  the  substance  of  it.  He  added  :  ^'  It  will  be- 
come my  duty  to  destroy  some  of  the  public  or  Government  buildingB ;  bat 
I  will  reserve  this  performance  to  another  day.  It  sliall  be  done  to-mor- 
row, provided  the  day  be  calm."    With  this  assurance  the  mayor  retired. 

But  the  work  of  pillage  had  begun  when  the  Federal  troops  had  first 
reached  the  head  of  Main  street    Stores  were  broken  open,  and  the  < 
tents  strewn  on  the  side- walk  ;  citizens  were  robbed  in  the  street ;  no  < 
felt  safe  in  his  own  dwelling.*    Ilobbery  was  going  on  at  every  < 


*  We  are  indebted  for  many  iiicidents  of  tke  sack  and  destnietion  of  Colwnbia.  to  a  publsatm 
In  the  Daily  Phanix,  We  group  some  of  these  incidenta  to  make  a  partial  pictore  of  ontragos  ihp 
numerable  and  almost  indescribable: 

**  At  an  early  hour  m  the  day,  almost  eyery  house  waff  Tisited  by  groups,  areraging  iir  number 
from,  two  to  six  persons.  Some  of  these  entered  eiTilly  enou|^  but  pertinaciooiily  entered,  la  aona 
ca0BS,  begging  for  milk,  eggs,  bread  and  mea(^-4n  most  cases,  demanding  them.  In  tho  hooM^ 
parties  less  meek  of  temper  than  these  pushed  thdr  way,  and  the  first  intimation  of  tlieir  presence^ 
as  they  were  confronted  at  the  entrance,  was  a  pistol  dapped  at  the  head  or  bosom  of  the  owner^ 
whether  male  or  female. 

**  *  Tour  watch  1  *  *  Tour  money  \ '  was  the  demand.  Frequently,  n»  demand  was  made.  Bare- 
Ijy  indeed,  v  as  a  word  spoken,  where  the  watch  or  chain,  or  ring  or  bracelet,  presented  itself  «»- 
Bpicuously  to  the  eye.  It  was  incoatinentlj  plucked  away  from  the  neck,  breast  or  bosom.  Bon- 
dreds  of  women,  still  greater  numbers  of  old  men,  were  thus  despoiled.  The  slightest  show  of  re- 
sistance proToked  riolence  to  the  person. 

*^  The  venerable  Kr.  Alfred  Huger  was  thus  robbed  in  the  diamber  and  presenoe  of  his  family^ 
and  in  the  eyes  of  an  almost  dying  wife.  He  offered  resistance,  and  waa  collared  and  dispoaseaaed 
by  violence. 

**  In  the  open  streets  the  pickpockets  were  mostly  active.  A  frequent  mode  of  operating  waa 
Iff  flret  asking  you  the  hour.  If  thoughtless  enough  to  reply,  produdng  the  watch  or  indicating 
IIS  possession,  it  was  quietly  taken  from  hand  or  pocket,  and  transferred  to  the  pocket  of  the  *  other 
gientleman,*  with  some  such  remark  as  thia:  *A  pretty  little  waikcb  tfaatl  Til  take  it  myself;  it 
just  suits  me.'  And  the  appropriation  followed ;  and  if  you  hinted  any  dislike  to  the  prooG«ding» 
a  grasp  was  taken  of  your  collar,  and  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  put  to  your  ear. 

^  Tbe  venerable  Mr.  H —  stood  ready,  with  his  touUau  de  ehame  made  bare  in  his  bosom, 

lorering  around  the  persons  of  hb  innocent  daughters.    Mr.  O ^  ^^  behdding  aome  too  fcn>nu> 

Approach  to  one  of  his  daughters,  bade  the  maa  stand  off  at  the  peril  of  his  life ;  saying  thai  whSe 
he  submitted  to  be  robbed  of  property,  he  would  sacrifice  life  without  reserve — his  own  and  that  of 
the  assailant — before  bis  child^s  honour  should  be  abused. 

^  Mr.  James  G.  Gibbes  with  difficulty,  pistol  in  hand,  and  only  with  the  assistance  of  a  Tanket 
ir,  rescued  two  young  women  from  the  chrtohea  of  as  many  ruffians." 

^  A  Mrs.  J         was  but  recently  oonftned.    Her  eonditien  wai  very  he^pMV.    Oar  Mfis  \m^ 


in  nesflj  every  botuie.  B  wa*  xneless  to  cwnpladit.  Ci'owds  of  escaped 
piisoners,  soldiers,  and  negroes,  intoxicated  with  tiicir  new-born  liberty, 

upon  A  hair.  The  men  were  appnsed  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  They  burst  into  the  obamoor— 
took  the  rings  from  the  ladj*s  fingers — plucked  the  watch  from  beneath  her  pillow,  and  so  over* 
wbefaned  her  with  feertoor,  that  she  sunk  under  the  treatment,  surviving  their  departure  but  a  day 
or  two. 

"  la  several  instances  parlours,  articles  of  crockery,  and  even  beds,  were  used  by  the  soldien 
as  if  they  were  water-closets.  In  one  case,  a  party  used  vessels  in  this  way,  then  put  them  on  the 
bed,  fired  at  and  smashed  them  to  pieces,  emptying  the  filthy  contents  over  the  bedding. 

"  I»  several  cases,  newly  made  graves  were  opened,  the  coffins  taken  out,  broken  open,  in  seareb 
of  buried  treasure,  and  the  corpses  left  exposed.  Every  spot  in  grave-yard  or  garden^  whloh. 
seemed  to  have  been  recently  disturbed,  was  sounded  with  sword,  or  bayonet,  or  ramrod,  in  th* 
desperate  search  after  ^poil" 

A  lady  spoke  bdignaatly  to  General  Atldns,  of  Sherman*s  army,  and  said  of  that  General,  **  Bte 
van  upon  women !  ^ 

**  Tes,**  said  Atkins,  *'  and  justly.  U  is  the  women  of  the  South  who  koep  up  this  cursed  rebil. 
Boil  It  gave  us  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  see  those  proud  Georgia  women  begging  crumbs  fipona 
Tankee  leavings ;  and  this  will  soon  be  the  fate  of  all  you  Carolina  womcn.^' 

Escorting  a  sad  procession  of  fugitives  from  the  burning  dwellings,  one  of  the  soldiers  said: 

"  What  a  glorious  sight !  ^ 

^  Terribly  so,**  said  one  of  the  fauHes. 

'« Grand!**  said  he. 

"  Very  pitiful,**  was  the  reply. 

The  lady  added : 

^*  How,  as  men,  you  can  behold  the  borrours  of  thh  scene,  tend  behold  the  sufferings  of  these 
ioaocents,  without  terrible  pangs  of  self-condemnatbn  and  self-loaihing,  it  is  difficult  to  cob- 
oeive.** 

*^  We  glory  in  it  I  **  was  the  answer.  '*  I  tell  you,  madam,  that  when  the  people  of  the  North 
hear  of  the  vengeance  we  have  meted  out  to  your  city,  there  will  be  one  universal  shout  of  rqoio- 
bg  from  man,  woman  and  ehfld,  from  Maine  to  Maryland.** 

**  You  are,  then,  sir,  only  a  fitting  representative  of  your  people.** 

Another,  who  had  forced  hunself  as  an  escort  upon  a  party,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  said^ 
pointing  to  the  thousand  stacks  of  chimneys,  *'  You  are  a  curious  people  here  in  house-building. 
You  fun  up  your  chimneys  before  you  build  the  house.** 

One  ^he  had  been  similarly  impudent,  said  to  a  mother,  who  was  bearing  a  cUM  ia  her  arms : 

"  Let  me  carry  the  baby,  madam.** 

^  Do  not  touch  him  for  your  life,**  was  thd  reply.  *'  I  would  sooner  hurl  lim  into  the  flames, 
and  plunge  in  after  him  thui  that  he  should  be  polluted  by  your  touch.  Nor  shall  a  child  of  mine 
ever  have  even  the  show  of  obligation  to  a  Tankee  I  ** 

^  Well,  that*s  going  it  strong,  by ;  but  I  like  your  pluck.    We  fike  it  d— -e ;  and  you'D 

see  us  coming  back  after  the  war— every  man  of  us— to  get  a  OaroUna  wifck  We  hate  your  men 
fike  h — 1,  but  we  love  your  women !  '* 

**  We  much  prefer  your  hate,  even  though  it  comes  in  fire.    Will  you  leave  us,  sir  ?  ** 

It  was  not  always,  however,  that  our  women  were  able  to  preserve  thdr  coolness  and  firmness 
under  the  assaults.  We  have  quite  an  anrasing  story  of  a  luckless  wife,  who  was  confronted  by  a 
•lalwart  soldier,  with  a  horrid  oath  and  a  cooked  revolver  at  her  head. 

"  Your  watch  I  your  money !  you  d— d  rebel  b — h  I  ** 

The  horrid  oaths,  the  sudden  demand,  fierce  look  and  rapid  action,  s^  terrified  her  that  she 
fried  out,  **0h  f  my  G— d !  I  have  no  watch,  no  money,  except  what*8tled  round  my  waist  I** 

We  need  net  iay  how  defUy  the  Bowie-knife  was  applied  to  loose  the  stays  ci  the  lady. 
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waicb  they  looked  upon  as  a  license  to  do  as  thej  pleased,  were  parading 
the  streets  in  groups.  The  reign  of  terrour  did  not  fairly  begin  till  nights 
In  some  instances,  where  parties  complained  of  the  misrule  and  robbery, 
Federal  soldiers  said  to  them,  with  a  chuckle :  ^^  This  is  nothing.  Wait 
till  to-night,  and  you'll  see  h — 11." 

In  the  town  of  Columbia  was  a  Catholic  convent,  the  Lady  Saperlour 
of  which  had  educated  Gen.  Shern^an's  daughter,  and  now  laid  claim  to 
his  protection  for  the  young  women  in  her  charge.  A  guard  of  eight  or 
ten  men  were  detailed  for  the  institution.  But  a  Catholic  officer  in  Sher- 
man's aiTuy  visited  the  convent,  warned  the  Lady  Superiour  of  danger, 
and  whispered  to  her,  '^  I  must  tell  you,  my  sister,  Columbia  is  a  doomed 
city." 

A  few  moments  later,  while  Mayor  Qoodwyn  was  conversing  with  a 
Federal  soldier,  three  rockets  were  shot  up  by  the  enemy  from  the  capitol 
square.  As  the  soldier  beheld  these  rockets,  he  cried  oat :  *^  Alas  I  alaa  I 
for  your  poor  city  I  It  is  doomed.  Those  rockets  are  the  signal.  The 
town  is  to  be  fired."  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  ailer,  the  flames  broke 
out  in  twenty  distinct  quarters. 

Engines  and  hose  were  brought  out  by  the  firemen,  but  these  were 
soon  driven  from  their  labours — which  were  indeed  idle  against  such  a 
storm  of  lire — by  the  pertinacious  hostility  of  the  soldiers ;  the  hose  was 
hewn  to  pieces,  and  the  firemen,  dreading  worse  usage  to  themselves,  leil 
the  field  in  despair.  Meanwhile,  the  flames  spread  from  side  to  side,  from 
fi'ont  to  rear,  from  street  to  street  All  the  thoroughfares  were  quickly 
crowded  with  helpless  women  and  children,  some  in  their  night-clothes. 
Agonized  mothers,  seeking  their  children,  all  affrighted  and  terrified,  were 
rushing  on  all  sides  fnmi  the  raging  flames  and  falling  houses.  Invalids 
had  to  be  dragged  from  their  beds,  and  lay  exposed  to  the  flames  and 
smoke  that  swept  the  streets,  or  to  the  cold  of  the  open  air  in  back  yards. 

The  scene  at  the  convent  was  a  sad  one.  The  flames  were  fast  encom- 
passing the  convent,  and  the  sistei*s,  and  about  sixty  terrified  young  hidies, 
huddled  together  on  the  streets.  Some  Christian  people  formed  a  gnai*d 
around  this  agonized  group  of  ladies,  and  conducted  them  to  Sidney  Park. 
Ilere  they  fancied  to  find  security,  as  but  few  houses  occupied  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  these  not  sufficiently  high  to  lead  to  apprehension  from  Uie 
flames.  But  fire-balls  were  thrown  from  the  heights  into  the  deepest  hol- 
lows of  the  park,  and  the  wretched  fugitives  were  forced  to  scatter,  finding 
their  way  to  other  places  of  retreat,  and  finding  none  of  them  secure. 
Group  after  group,  stream  after  stream  of  fugitives  thus  pursued  their  way 
through  die  paths  of  fiaming  and  howling  horrour,  only  too  glad  to  fling 
themselves  on  the  open  ground,  whither,  in  some  cases,  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  conveying  a  feather-bed  or  mattress.  The  malls,  or  open 
Bquares,  the  centres  of  the  wide  streets,  were  thus  sti'ewn  with  piles  of  bod- 
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ding,  on  which  lay  exhausted  figures,  or  crouched  women  and  children 
wild  with  terrour.  Every  hour  of  the  night  was  fraught  with  scenes  of 
horrour  such  as  we  have  described.  By  midnight,  every  large  block  in 
the  business  portion  of  the  town  was  consumed.  A  lady  said  to  an  officer 
at  her  houRe,  somewhere  about  four  o'clock  in  the  moniin<]j :  "  In  the  name 
of  God,  sir,  when  is  this  work  of  hell  to  be  ended  ?  "  He  replied :  "  Yon 
will  hear  the  bugles  at  sunrise,  when  a  guard  will  enter  the  town  and 
withdraw  these  troops.     It  will  then  cease,  and  not  before." 

The  sun  rose  with  a  wan  countenance,  peering  dimly  through  the  dense 
vapours  whch  seemed  wholly  to  overspread  the  lirmament.  The  best  and 
most  beautiful  portion  of  Columbia  lay  in  mins.  Eighty-four  squares  of 
buildings  had  been  destroyed,  with  scarcely  the  exception  of  a  single 
house.  The  capitol  building,  six  churches,  eleven  banking  establishments, 
the  schools  of  learning,  the  shops  of  art  and  trade,  of  invention  and  manu- 
facture, shrines  equally  of  religion,  benevolence,  and  industry  were  all 
buried  together  in  one  congregated  ruin.  Nothing  remained  but  the  tall, 
spectre-looking  chimneys.  The  noble  looking  trees  that  shaded  the  streets, 
the  flower-gardens  that  graced  them,  were  blasted  and  withered  by  fire. 
On  every  side  there  were  ruins  and  smoking  masses  of  blackened  walls, 
and  between,  in  desolate  groups,  reclining  on  mattress,  or  bed,  or  earth, 
were  wretched  women  and  children  gazing  vacantly  on  the  site  of  what 
had  been  their  homes.  Roving  detachments  of  the  soldiers  passed  around 
and  among  them.  There  were  those  who  looked  and  lingered  nigh,  with 
taunt  and  sarcasm.  Otliers  there  were,  in  whom  humanity  did  not  seem 
wholly  extinguished ;  and  others  again,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  who 
were  truly  sorrowful  and  sympathizing,  who  had  labored  for  the  safety 
of  family  and  property,  and  who  openly  deplored  the  dreadful  crime. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  relieve  Gen.  Sheiman  of  the  terrible 
censure  of  having  deliberately  fired  and  destroyed  Columbia,  and  to 
ascribe  the  calamity  to  accident  or  to  carelessness  resulting  fi-om  an 
alleged  order  of  Gen.  Hampton  to  bum  the  cotton  in  the  city.  This 
explanation  is  a  tardy  one,  and  has  come  only  after  Gen.  Sherman  has 
observed  the  horrour  which  this  crime  has  excited  in  the  world,*  and 
realized  some  of  its  terrible  consequences.  To  the  imputation  against 
Gen.  Hampton,  that  chivalrous  officer,  whose  word  friend  nor  foe  ever 
Jiad  reason  to  dispute,  has  replied  in  a  public  letter :  '^  I  deny  emphati- 
cally that  any  cotton  was  fired  in  Columbia  by  my  order.  I  deny  that 
the  citizens  ^set  fire  to  thousands  of  bales  rolled  out  into  the  streets.' 
I  deny  that  any  cotton  was  on  fire  when  the  Federal  troops  entered  the 
uily.  *  »  *  I  pledge  myself  to  prove  that  I  gave  a  positive  order, 
by  direction  of  Gen.  Beauregard,  that  no  cotton  should  be  fired  ;  that  not 
^ne  bale  was  on  fire  when  Gen.  Sherman's  troops  took  possession  of  the 
:ity ;  that  he  promised  protection  to  the  city,  and  that,  in  spite  of  hit 
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solemn  promise,  he  bunved  the  city  to  the  ground^  deliberately,  syBtom 
atically  and  atrociously." 

The  facts  are,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Columbia  was  fired  in  twet-t^ 
different  places  at  one  time  ;  that  several  hom^  before  the  commencement 
of  the  lire,  a  Federal  officer  had  given  warning  at  the  Ui-suline  Convent 
that  Columbia  was  doomed ;  and  that  juat  before  the  conflagration  a 
Federal  soldier,  pointing  to  a  signal  of  rockets,  declared  to  the  Mayor 
that  the  city  was  to  be  fired.  There  are  living  witnesses  to  attest  these 
facts.  But  it  has  also  been  pertinently  asked :  Why  did  Sherman's 
soldiers  prevent  the  firemen  from  extinguishing  the  fire  as  they  strove 
to  do  ?  Why  did  they  cut  the  hose  as  soon  as  it  was  brought  into  the 
streets?  Why  did  they  not  assist  in  extinguishing  the  flames!  Why, 
with  twenty  thousand  men  encamped  in  the  sti*eets,  did  they  sufiTer  mere 
stragglers,  as  the  incendiaries  were  represented,  to  succeed  in  a  work  of 
Buch  extent?  Every  circmnstance  shows  tliat  the  conflagration  was 
deliberately  planned;  that  it  was  fed  and  protected  by  the  soldiers; 
while  the  universal  plundering  simultaneous  with  it  went  unchecked, 
and  was  plainly  part  of  the  object  attained  through  the  means  of  fire. 

The  burning  of  Columbia  was  but  of  a  piece  with  Sherman's  record, 
and  the  attempt  to  exculpate  him  in  ti^is  particular  is  but  little  consistent 
and  plausible  in  view  of  his  general  ^conduct  from  the  moment  when  he 
entei'ed  South  Carolina.  He  had  burned  ,slx  out  of  every  seven  farm- 
houses on  the  rout^  of  his  march.  Before  he  reached  Columbia,  he  had 
burned  Blackville,  Graham,  Ramberg,  Buford's  Bridge,  Lexington,  and 
had  not  spared  the  humblest  hamlet.  After  he  left  Columbia,  he  gave 
to  the  flames  the  villages  of  Allston,  Pomaria,  Winnsboro',  Blackstock, 
Society  Hill,  and  the  towns  of  Camden  and  Cheraw.  Surely  when  such 
was  the  fate  of  these  places,  the  effort  is  ill-made  to  show  that  an  excep- 
tion was  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  State  capital  of  South  Carolina,  the 
especial  and  notorious  object  of  the  enemy's  hate  and  revenge,  and  which, 
for  days  before  the  catastrophe,  had  been  designated  as  ^^  the  promised 
.boon  of  Sherman's  army." 


FAIX  OF  CHABLB8T0K. 

The  march  of  Sherman,  which  traversed  South  Carolina,  was  decimve 
of  the  fate-  of  Charleston.  At '  Savannah,  the  Federal  commander  had 
boon  asked  if  he  intended  taking  Charleston.  He  answered,  *'  Yes ;  but 
I  shall  not  sacrifice  life  in  its  capture.  If  I  am  able  to  reach  certain 
vital  points,  Charleston  will  fall  of  itself.  If  the  people  remain  there, 
they  must  starve,  that's  all." 

llie  loss  of  Charleston  was  a  severe  trial  to  President  Davis,  who  had 
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« ^pwuiliM'  ftffsction  for  th»  city..  Evbh  when  -Gen.  Beauregaid  directed 
-^le  -evacnation  of  the  city,  bo  as  to  provide  a  force  with  which  to  fall 
upon  Sb(»ixiaii,  the  President  wrote  auch  a  despatch  to  Hen.  Hardee^ 
jiotninaiidiag  in  Charleston,  as  led  hira  to  sviapend  the  evacuation,  and 
Abided  Beauregard  to  assume  command,  and  to  direct  imperatively  tbe 
fuoasure  to  be  completed. 

Gen.  Hardee  completed  the  evaeuation  of  the  city  on  the  17th  Feb* 
jnaryi  He  destroyed  the  cotton  warehouses,  arsenals,  two  iron^clads, 
and  some  vessels  in  the  ship-yard ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  leave  to  the 
jenemy  all  tlie  heavy  ordnance  that  coiUd  not  be  brought  off,  including 
two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  which  could  only  be  spiked  and  tempo- 
rarily disabled.  A  terrible  incident  of  the  evacuation,  was  an  accidental 
lexplosion  of  powder  in  the  large  building  at  the  depot  of  the  North- 
•western  railroad,  destroying  several  hundred  lives.  The  building  was 
blown  into  the  air  a  whirling  mass  of  ruins.  From  the  depot  the- fiie 
Spread  rapidly,  and,  communicating  with  the  adjoining  buildings,  threat- 
-eaed  destruction  to  that  part  of  the  city.  Four  squares,  embracing  the 
«rea  bounded  by  Chapel,  Alexander,  Charlotte  and  Washington  streets, 
^v^re  consumed  before  the  conflagration  was  subdued. 

Charleston  came  into  the  enemy's  possession  a  scarred  and  mutilated 
irity.  It  had  made  a  heroic  defence  for  nearly  four  years;  for  blocks 
not  a  building  could  be  found  that  was  exempt  from  the  marks  of  shot 
ttsid  :shell ;  what  were  once  fine  houses,  presented  great  gaping  holes  in 
the  sides  and  roof,  or  were  blackened  by  fire ;  at  almost  every  step  were 
.to  be  found  evidences  of  destruction  and  rain  wrought  by  the  enemy. 
After  A  display  of  heroism  and  sacrifice  unexcelled  in  the  war,  this  most 
iiKBious  city  of  the  Soath  fell,  not  by  assault,  or  dramatic  catastrophe,  but 
in  consequence  of  tlie  stratagem  of  a  march  many  miles  away  from  it. 

The  evacuation  of  Charleston  having  been  successfully  accomplished, 
Hardee  mnd  Beauregard  retired  to  Charlotte,  whither  Cheatham  was  mak- 
ing his  way  from  Augusta  to  join  them. 


OATTtmK  OP  FORT  nSHXB^^rALL  OF  WILKIirGTCMr. 

An  important  branch  of  Slierman's  expedition  through  the  Carollnas 
led  from  Wilmington.  It  was  proposed  by  Oen.  Orant  to  open  still 
another  base  of  operations  towards  Richmond,  and  with  the  capture  of 
Wilmington,  to  effect  an  early  communication  with  Sheiman,  and  to  sns- 
tem  his  march  north  by  a  co-operating  column.  Besides,  it  was  important 
to  get  p^rssession  of  Wilmington,  as  the  most  important  sea-coast  port  left 
<lo  the  Confederates,  through  which  to  get  supplies  from  abroad,  and  send 
cotton  and  other  products  out  by  blockade-runners.    The  Federal  navy 
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had  been  unable  to  seal  the  liarbonTj  and  Secretary  TVelles  had  been  forced 
to  confess,  that  fifty  fast  Federal  steamers  had  been  quite  unable  to  main- 
tain the  blockade  here.  The  theory  of  the  enemy  was  that  the  nature  of 
the  outlet  of  Cape  Fear  Biver  was  such  that  it  required  watching  for  sc 
great  a  distance,  tliat  without  possession  of  the  land  north  of  New  Inlet, 
or  Fort  Fisher,  it  was  impossible  for  the  navy  to  entirely  close  the  harbccur 
against  the  entrance  of  blockade  runners. 

An  expedition  directed  by  Gen.  Grant,  in  the  close  of  December,  1864, 
to  capturjB  Fort  Fisher,  had  failed  of  success.  For  this  expedition  there  had 
been  assembled  in  Hampton  Beads,  under  command  of  Admiral  Porter, 
what  Gen.  Grant  designated  as  '*  the  most  formidable  amiada  ever  col- 
lected for  concentration  upon  one  given  point.''  The  co-operating  land 
force  consisted  of  sixty-five  hundred  men,  detached  from  Gen.  Butler's 
command  before  Eichmond.  The  expedition  got  off  on  the  13th  Decem- 
ber. Accompanying  it  was  a  vessel  loaded  with  a  large  quantity  of 
powder,  to  be  exploded  as  near  the  fort  as  possible ;  Gen.  Butlor  having 
obtained  the  singular  idea  of  levelling  the  fort,  or  demoralizing  the  gar- 
rison by  the  shock  of  the  explosion.  The  boat  was  blown  up  in  the  night 
of  the  24th  December,  and  attracted  such  little  attention  that  the  Con- 
federates supposed  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  bursting  of  one  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  and  were  never  enlightened  as  to  the  object  of  the  explosion 
until  informed  of  it  by  Northern  newspapers. 

Porter's  fleet  had  already  commenced  a  bombardment  of  the  fort ;  and 
on  the  ^5th  December,  under  cover  of  this  fire,  a  landing  was  effected  by 
the  enemy  without  opposition,  and  a  reconnoissance  pushed  up  towards 
the  fort.  The  result  of  the  reconnoissance  was  that  Gen.  Butler  declined 
to  attack,  and  very  suddenly  ordered  the  re-embarkation  of  the  troops 
and  the  return  of  the  expedition.  This  conduct  of  Butler  was  the  occa- 
sion of  his  removal  from  command,  and  of  a  sharp  recrimination  which 
ran  through  ofiicial  documents,  newspapei*s,  and  even  the  lowest  forms 
of  personal  controversy  between  himself  and  Gen.  Grant.  In  a  letter 
published  in  a  Northern  journal,  Gen.  Butler  congratulated  himelf  that 
he  had  retired  from  command,  without  having  on  his  skirts  the  blood  of 
his  soldiers  needlessly  sacrificed — refeiTing  to  Grant's  list  of  butcheries 
and  utter  disregard  of  life  in  the  Virginia  campaign  ;  and  it  could  be 
said,  if  his  powder  ship  had  proved  a  ridiculous  toy,  it  was  at  least  not 
00  expensive  as  Grant's  experiment  with  the  mine  at  Petersburg. 

The  fleet  did  not  follow  Butler's  transports,  and  the  persistence  of 
Porter  encouraged  Grant  to  make  another  attempt  to  take  Fort  Fisher 
''  and  secure  Wilmington.  He  selected  Gen.  Terry  to  command  the  second 
expedition.  The  troops  composing  it  consisted  of  the  same  that  composed 
the  former,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  brigade  numbering  about  fifteen 
hundred  men,  and  a  small  siege  train.  The  expedition  sailed  from  Fortress 
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Monroe  on  tKe  6th  January,  1865^  but,  owing  to  the  diffienltieB  of  the 
w^MUher,  did  not  reach  it8  destination  until  the  13th. 

Gen.  Braxton  S.  Bragg  appeared  again  on  the  miKtary  stage,  throsl 
there  by  President  Davis,  in  the  seoond  defence  of  Wilmington.  ▲ 
Yirginia  newspaper  announced  the  event  irreverently,  as  follows: 
'^6en.  Bragg  has  been  appointed  to  command  at  Wilmington:  Gbod* 
bye  Wilmington  I  "  There  was  no  confidence  in  this  Confederate  com- 
mander; and  although  Fort  Fisher  had  held  out  against  a  naval  bom- 
bardment, and  its  garrison  was  lai^ly  increased  when  Bragg  took 
command,  it  was  very  much  feared  that  the  enemy  would  obtain  with 
him  some  new  advantage,  would  effect  some  surprise,  or  succeed  by  some 
untoward  event. 

Thepe  fears  were  to  be  exactly  realized.  Fort  Fisher  consisted  of  two 
fronts — the  first,  or  land  front,  running  across  the  peninsula,  at  this  point 
seven  hundred  yards  wide,  was  four  hundred  and  eighty  yards  in  length, 
while  the  second,  or  sea  front,  ran  from  the  right  of  the  first  parallel  to 
the  beach,  to  the  Mound  Battery — a  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  yards. 
The  land  front  was  intended  to  resist  any  attack  from  the  north ;  the  sea 
front  to  prevent  any  of  the  enemy's  vessels  from  running  through  New 
Inlet,  or  landing  troops  on  Federal  Point. 

It  was  evidently  the  important  concern  to  prevent  a  landing  of  the 
enemy's  troops,  or  to  dislodge  them  as  soon  as  they  got  ashore;  and 
Bragg's  forces  were  disposed  with  that  view,  Gen.  Hoke  holding  a  line 
north  of  Fort  Fisher.  On  the  13th  January,  Terry  succeeded,  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  fleet,  in  landing  several  thousand  troops  on  the  sea- 
b^,ach,  some  five  or  six  miles  above  Fort  Fisher.  The  place  of  landing 
was  admirably-  selected ;  the  troops  being  disembarked  just  above  the 
neck  of  the  sound,  interposing  a  small  surface  of  water  between  them 
and  an  attacking  force,  or  compelling  such  force  to  work  around  the 
lower  extreme  of  the  sound— either  of  which  movements  would  have  to 
be  executed  under  the  fire  of  the  whole  fieet. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Hoke  to  attack  the  enemy  as  soon  ais  he  advanced, 
and  his  cavalry  was  thrown  out  on  his  right  fiank,  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  and  report  his  first  step  towards  establishing  a  line 
across  the  neck  of  land  to  the  river.  But  it  was  found  the  next  morning, 
that  through  the  imperfect  vigilance  of  the  Confederates,  the  enemy  had 
laid  out  a  second  line.  During  the  night  his  troops,  passing  between 
Hoke's  cavalry,  and  threading  their  way  through  the  thick  marshy  under- 
£rrowth,  made  their  way  to  the  river,  and  next  morning  held  an  intrenched 
line  on  Hoke's  right  flank,  extending  nearly  across  the  peninsula.  Gen. 
Bragg  at  first  gave  the  order  to  charge  the  enemy  in  his  works,  but  after  a 
Close  reconnoiesance  which  discovered  his  force  and  position,  determined 
to  withdraw  after  reinforcing  the  fort,  which  was  held  by  Gen.  Whiting, 
43 
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with  a  garriflon  increased  to  about  twenty-five  hundred  men.  In  tiie 
afternoon  the  enemy  pushed  a  reconnoissance  within  five  hundred  yards 
of  the  fort.  It  seemed  probable  that  ti^ops  could  be  got  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  work  without  serious  loe^ ;  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  the  enemy,  whether  the  necessary  ammunition  could  be  sup- 
plied by  the  open  beach,  if  regular  approaches  were  determined  on.  It 
was  decided  to  assault  the  next  day.  v» 

While  these  movements  on  land  were  taking  place,  the  enemy's  fleet 
had  held  Fort  Fisher  enveloped  in  a  terrific  fire  for  three  days.  More  than 
four  hundred  guns  poured  torrents  of  shells  and  missiles  on  every  spot. 
There  were  three  divisions  of  the  fleet — the  first,  led  by  the  "  Brooklyn," 
numbered  one  hundred  and  sixteen  guns ;  the  second,  by  the  **  Minne- 
sota," one  hundred  and  seventy-six  guns ;  and  the  third,  composed  of  gun- 
boats, with  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  guns.  During  the  afternoon  of 
the  16th  January — the  day  appointed  for  the  assault — this  immense  arm- 
ament poured  in  a  concentric  fire  upon  the  fort ;  and  while  the  tossing 
clouds  of  smoke  incessantly  rolled  up  from  the  water,  Terry  organized  his 
force  for  the  assault — three  deployed  brigades  following  one  another,  at 
intervals  of  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  each  making  its  final  rush  for 
the  west  end  of  the  land  face  of  the  fort. 

The  rapid  fire  from  the  water  prevented  the  Confederates  from  using 
either  artillery  or  musketry,  on  the  advancing  lines  of  the  enemy,  xmtit 
they  had  got  within  sixty  yards  of  the  fort,  when  the  fire  of  the  fieet  lifted 
so  as  not  to  involve  tiie  assaulting  column.  The  Confederates  were 
brought  to  the  charge  after  having  been  packed  in  the  bomb-proofs  for  fif- 
ty-six hours,  many  of  them  benumbed  and  exhausted.  Capt.  Braddy's 
company  guarding  the  sally-port  gave  way.  From  seven  to  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  the  fighting  went  on  from  traverse  to  traverse ;  it  was  a 
hand-to-hand  fight,  a  heroic  defence,  in  which  bravery,  endurance  and  de- 
votion failed  to  overcome  numbers.  The  enemy  had  not  lost  a  man  uutil 
he  entered  the  fort,  and  the  loss  that  he  confessed  to  in  the  entire  affair  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  must  have  taken  place  within 
Its  inclosures.  The  garrison  at  last  driven  from  the  fort,  retreated  down 
the  peninsula  to  the  cover  of  some  works  near  the  inlet.  But  ftirther  re- 
sistance was  useless ;  and  about  midnight,  G-en.  Whiting  surrendered  him- 
self and  men  as  prisoners  of  war,  numbering  over  eighteen  hundred,  the 
remainder  of  his  force  being  killed  or  wounded. 

The  fall  of  Fort  Fisher  ultimately  decided  the  fate  of  Wilmington.  It 
was  followed  by  the  blowing  up  of  Fort  Caswell,  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  works  on  Smith's  Island,  wliich  gave  the  enemy  entire  control  of  tho 
mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  Fort  Anderson,  the  main  defence  on  the 
jrest  bank  of  the  river,  was  evacuated  on  the  19th  February,  on  tho  ap* 
pearance  of  Porter's  fieet  before  it,  in  injunction  with  a  land  force  under 
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Scliolield  moving  up  both  sides  of  the  river.  Wilmington  was  occupied 
without  resistance ;  and  the  command  of  Gen.  Bragg,  which  had  remained 
idle  there  fpr  more  than  a  month  (despite  the  earnest  protest  of  Gen. 
Beauregard,  who  in  vain  Iiad  represented  to  President  Davis  that  witli 
the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher  Wilmington  became  useless,  and  that  the  command 
there  should  be  used  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  the  field  against 
Sherman),  was  at  last  moved  to  what  had  now  become  the  dominant  thei^ 
tre  of  hostilities  in  the  Garolinas. 

The  new  base  which  the  enemy  had  now  opened,  was  well  defined  by 
Gen.  Grant  as  auxiliary  to  Sherman.  The  State  of  North  Carolina,  was 
constituted  into  a  new  military  department,  and  Qen.  Schofield,  whose 
corps  had  been  transferred  here  from  the  Tennessee  lines,  was  assigned  to 
command.    The  following  instructions  were  given  him  by  Gen.  Grant : 

"  CiTT  Poorr,  Va.,  Jtamtaj  81, 1889. 

Qtneral:  Tour  moyements  are  intended  as  co-operative  with  Sberman^s  through  the 
States  of  South  and  North  Carolina.  The  first  point  to  be  attained  is  to  secure  Wil- 
mington. Gk)ldsboro  will  then  be  your  objective  point,  moving  either  from  Wilmington 
or  Newbem,  or  both,  as  you  deem  best.  Should  you  not  be  able  to  reach  Goldsboro,  you 
will  advance  on  the  line  or  lines  of  railway  connecting  that  place  with  the  sea-coast — as 
near  to  it  as  you  can,  building  the  road  behind  you.  The  enterprise  under  you  has  two 
objects :  the  firet  is  to  give  Qen.  Sherman  material  aid,  if  needed,  in  his  march  north : 
the  second,  to  open  a  base  of  supplies  for  him  on  his  line  of  march.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  you  can  determine  which  of  the  two  points,  Wilmington  or  Newbem,  you  can  best  use 
for  throwing  supplies  to  the  interiour,  you  will  commence  the  accumulation  of  twenty 
days^  rations  and  forage  for  uxty  thousand  men  and  twenty  thousand  animals.  Tou 
will  get  of  these  as  many  as  you  can  house  and  protect  to  such  point  in  the  interiour  as 
you  may  be  able  to  occupy.   ♦»♦♦♦• 


THB  GAMPAIGK  m  NOBTH  CABOUNA. 

When  Sherman  left  behind  him  the  smoking  ruins  of  Columbia,  it  was 
thought  by  the  Confederates  that  he  would  move  towards  Charlotte,  wherQ 
all  the  rolling  stock  of  the  railroads  destroyed  had  been  run,  and  from 
which  it  could  not  be  removed,  on  account  of  the  railroad  beyond  that 
being  of  a  different  gauge.  On  the  2l8t  February,  Sherman  passed  through 
Winnsboro  on  the  road  to  Charlotte ;  but  on  the  23d,  his  army  suddenly 
swung  on  a  grand  right  wheel,  and  moved  rapidly  off  towards  Fayetteville. 
On  the  12th  March,  it  reached  Fayetteville.  Meanwhile  preparations  had 
been  made  by  the  enemy  on  the  coast,  for  a  movement  on  Goldsboro  in 
two  columns — one  from  Wilmington,  and  the  other  from  Newbem — and 
to  repair  the  railroad  leading  there  from  each  place,  as  well  as  to  supply 
Sherman  by  Cape  Fear  Biver  toward  Fayetteville,  if  it  became  necessary. 
The  column  from  Newbem  was  attacked  on  the  8th  March,  near  Einsto]^ 
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by  Gbn.  Bragg^  with  his  own  troops  and  Hill's  division  of  the  Aniij  of 
,^  Tennessee.    The  enemj  was  completely  rented^  and  fifteen  hundred  pris- 
oners taken. ,    On  the  9th  March^  Gen.  Bragg  found  the  en^my  several 
miles  in  rear  strongly  entrenched,  and,  after  a  faint  attack,  drew  off. 

On  the  14th,  this  body  of  the  enemy,  under  Schofield,  crossed  the 
Neuse  Biver,  occupied  Einston,  and  entered  Gk>ldsboro  on  the  21st.  Tha 
column  from  Wilmington  reached  Cox's  Bridge  on  the  N-ense  Biver,  ten 
miles  above  Goldsboro,  on  the  22d. 

It  remained  now  for  Sherman  to  keep  the  rendezvous  and  complete  the 
oombination.  But  to  do  so  and  make  the  last  stage  of  his  march,  it  was 
clear  that  he  would  have  to  do  some  more  important  and  severe  fighting 
than  he  had  experienced  since  he  and  Johnston  parted  at  Atlanta— the  lat- 
ter General  having  been  put  in  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the 
Oarolinas.  It  appeared  indeed  that  a  formidable  army  was  at  last  collect- 
ing in  his  pathway.  Beauregard  at  Charlotte,  had  been  reinforced  by 
Cheatham  and  the  garrison  at  Augusta,  and  had  had  ample  time  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  Raleigh.  Hardee  had  evacuated  Charleston,  in  time  to 
keep  ahead  of  Sherman,  and  was  moving  to  the  same  point.  It  was  easy 
for  Bragg  and  Hoke  in  North  Carolina  also  to  effect  a  junction  with  these 
tbrces,  swelling  them,  it  would  be  supposed,  to  a  formidable  army.  But 
(lis  army,  which  appeared  so  imposing  in  the  enumeration  of  its  parts,  was 
10  match  for  Sherman.  When  the  enemy's  campaign  in  South  Carolina 
:ommenced,  Hardee  had  eighteen  thousand  men.  He  reached  Oheraw 
with  eleven  thousand,  and  Averysboro  with  about  six  thousand.  Eleven 
hundred  State  troops  left  him  between  those  places  by  order  of  Gov.  Mag- 
rath  of  South  Cai*olina ;  but  the  balance  of  his  great  loss  was  dae,  almost 
entirely,  to  desertions.  These  figures  are  from  an  official  source,  and  show 
without  the  aid  of  commentary  how  low  had  fallen  the  military  organiza- 
tion and  spirit  of  the  Confederacy. 

On  the  15th  March  Sherman  put  his  army  in  motion  from  Fayettevillc. 
In  the  narrow  groimd  between  Cape  Fear  Hiver  and  Black  Creek,  which 
becomes  Black  River,  and  empties  into  the  Cape  Fear  below  Fayetteviile, 
Gen.  Hardee  was  posted,  his  force  consisting  of  two  small  divisions  under 
Maj.-Gens.  McLaws  and  Taliaferro.  He  held  his  ground,  without  difficulty, 
on  the  t6th.  But  at  night,  finding  that  the  Federal  right  had  orossed 
Black  liiver  and  moved  towards  Goldsboro,  and  that  the  lefb  was  crossing 
the  creek  as  if  to  turn  his  position,  he  abandoned  it  before  daybreak,  and 
reached  Elewmtion,  on  the  road  to  Smithfield,  at  noon  of  the  17th. 

On  the  17th  Gen.  Bragg  was  encamped  near  Smithfield  with  Hoke's 

forth  Carolina  division,  four  tliousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  men. 

Jont.-Gen.  Stewart  was  in  the  same  neighbourhood  with  nearly  four  thou- 

iand  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  under  Maj.-Gens.  Loring,  D.  H«  Hill,  and 

Stevenson. 


BATTLE  07  WLHTOSVILLK.  6Tf 

Al  daybreak  of  the  18th  a  report  was  receiv^ed  from  Gen.  Hampton^ 
to  the  effect  that  t^e  Federal  army  was  moving  on  Goldsboro  in  twc 
eoluMins :  the  15th  and  17th  corps,  on  the  direct  road  from  Fayetteville  to 
tliat  place,  and  the  14th  and  20th  on  that  from  Averysboro.  By  previous 
repoits  the  former  was  nearly  a  day's  march  in  advance  of  the  latter,  which 
would  probably  reach  the  point  opposite  B^itonsville  early  on  the  lOtli. 
That  place  is  aboat  two  miles  north  of  the  road,  and  sixteen  miles  from 
Smithfield.  By  the  State  map  the  roads  followed  by  the  Federal  troops 
are  twelve  miles  apart  here,  and  Elevation  twelve  miles  fi*om  Bentonsville. 
Orders  were  immediately  given  for  concentration  there  that  evening. 
Bragg's  and  Stewart's  troops  reached  the  ground  easily.  But  Hardee's 
were  unable  to  do  so.  Bentonsville  is  incorrectly  placed  on  the  map,  and 
its  distance  from  Elevation  much  greater  than  is  indicated|  and  no  direct 
rosad  could  be  found.  Consequently  Hardee  arrived  not  until  the  morning  of 
the  19th.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  came  up,  and  attacked  Hoke's  divi- 
sion, which  had  been  formed  across  the  road,  Stewart's  corps  on  its  right, 
its  own  much  thrown  forward.  This  attack  was  so  vigorous  that  Gen. 
Bragg  called  for  aid,  and  McLaw's  division  then  arriving,  was  sent  to 
him ;  the  other,  Taliaferro's,  was  placed  on  Stewart's  right  Before  these 
troops  got  into  position,  the  attack  on  our  left  had  been  repulsed,  as  well  a^ 
a  subsequent  one  upon  Loring's  division.  Hardee  was  then  directed  to 
charge  with  Stewart's  troops  and  Taliaferro's  division,  the  latter  being 
tiirown  on  the  enemy's  left  flank.  Bragg's  troops  were  ordered  to  join  in 
the  movement  successively,  from  right  to  left. 

On  the  right,  where  the  ground  was  open,  the  attack  was  perfectly 
successful,  driving  the  14th  corps  back  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  into  dense 
thickets ;  but  the  progress  of  the  left  was  soon  stopped  in  very  thick  woods 
by  entrenchments.  The  fight  began  at  three  o'clock,  and  continued  until 
dark.  Wheeler's  cavalry  was  to  have  fallen  upon  the  rear  of  the  Federal 
left  J  but  a  swollen  creek  which  intervened  kept  it  out  of  action.  After 
burying  the  dead  as  far  as  practicable  at  night,  and  removing  his  wounded 
and  many  of  those  of  the  enemy.  Gen.  Johnston  resumed  his  first  position. 

The  battle — ^known  as  that  of  Bentonsville— although  it  had  failed  to 
fulfil  what  was  probably  Johnston's  purpose,  to  cnpple  Sherman  before  he 
eoiild  effect  a  junction  with  Schofield,  had  been  a  most  creditable  affair  for 
the  Confederates.  With  fourteen  thousand  men  they  had  encountered  the 
14th  and  20th  corps  of  the  enemy  and  Kilpatrick's  cavaliy,  an  aggregate 
probably  of  forty  thousand  men. 

On  the  20th  the  whole  Federal  army  was  in  Johnston's  front,  whicl 
was  changed  parallel  to  the  road.    The  Confederates  were  compelled  t.^ 
bold  their  ground  that  day  and  the  next,  to  cover  the  operation  of  carry  in; 
off  their  wounded.    Sherman's  whole  army  was  before  them,  and  made 
many  partial  attacks,  all  of  which  were  n^pulsed.     On  the  afternoon  of  the 
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2l8t,  the  17th  corps  penetrated  the  thin  line  of  cayalry  which  formed  the 
Confederate  left,  and  ahnost  reached  a  bridge  in  rear  of  the  eentre,  over 
which  lay  the  only  road  left  to  Johnston.  It  was  easily  driven  back  by 
the  reserve. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  22d  Oen.  Johnston  moved  towards  Smithfield 
leaving  a  few  wounded  who  were  too  much  injured  to  bear  removal.  Ilifl 
loss  in  the  three  days  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  killed,  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  wounded,  and  more  tlian  three  hundi^ 
prisoners.  That  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  much  greater,  as  the  Con- 
federates had  the  advantage  in  the  fighting,  and  generally  fought  under 
cover.    More  than  eight  hundred  prisoners  were  reported. 

The  junction  of  Sherman's  and  Schofield's  forces  was  effected  at 
Ooldsboro'  the  next  day.  It  made  an  army  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  lines  in  Virginia.  No 
sooner  had  Sherman  disposed  his  army  in  camp  about  Goldsboro'  than  he 
hastened  to  City  Point,  where  he  had  a  conference  with  Gen.  Grant,  at 
which  President  Lincoln  was  present,  and  where  was  settled  the  final  plan 
ef  combination  against  Bichmond ;  it  being  intended  that  Sherman  should 
move  to  the  lino  of  the  Roanoke  and  thence  on  the  Bichmond  and  Danville 
road,  or  directly  to  the  front  of  Petersburg.  But  this  plan  was  never  car- 
ried into  operation ;  Grant  saw  reason  to  anticipate  it ;  and  the  fate 
of  Richmond  was  decided  without  any  participation  of  Sherman  in  tlie 
oatastrophe. 


CHAPTER   XLI. 
snr.  lb'b  urns  abound  biohmond  and  pktebsbubo.— oompabzson  of  bib  fobob  wm 

THAT  OF  TAB  BNBMY.— 6SN.  LBB^S  SBNTIMBNT  ABOUT  8UBBKNDBB. — DULL  OONDITIOV  Of 
TBB  FOPULAOB  IN  BIOHMOND. — BXTBAYAGANT  BUM0UB8. — BTOBT  OF  THB  FBBNOH  1IB8SBV- 
OEB.— THB  F0RTBK88  MONBOB  OONFBBENOK. — ^MB.  BLAIB^B  VISIT  TO  BIOHMOND. — ^NOTBB 
OF  PBB8IDBNT8  DAYIS  AND  LINOOLN.— OONVBBSATION  OF  THB  FOBMBB  WITH  ALBXANDBB 
H.  8TBPHBNS.— OFFIOIAL  NABBATIVB  OF  THB  QONFBBKNOB  IN  HAMPTON  B0AD8. — A  BHB- 
TOBIOAL  APPBAL  TO  THB  PEOPLB  OF  THB  OONFEDBBAOT. — ^A  DAT  OF  6PBE0HBS  IN  BICB- 
MOND. — ^PBBBIDBNT  DAYIB'  BPEBOH  AT  THB  AFBIOAN  OHUBOH. — TTB  BZTBATAOANT  ANB 
BWOLLBN  TONB. — A  BBMABK  ON  THB  TBMPEB  AND  TANITT  OF  THB  PBBSIDBNT. — BATTLT 
OF  HABB^B  HILL. — DESIGN  OF  THE  ACTION  ON  THB  PABT  OF  OBN.  LEB. — THB  OBNBRAL  DIB- 
POSITION  OF  HIS  FOBOBS. — CAPTURE  OF  FOBT  6TBADMAN. — ^THE  CONFBDEBATEB  FALTEB. — 
WHAT  THB  DAT  PROYBD. — THB  LAST  BATTLES  ABOUND  PETBRSBUKO. — WHY  GBANT  HUfc- 
BZED  THB  FINAL  OPBBATIONS. — THB  PBELIMINABT  EXPEDITION  OF  SHBBIDAN^S  OAYALBT.--* 
WHAT  IT  A000MPU8HBD. — THB  ATTEMPT  UPON  LXB^B  BIGHT. — ^DEBPEBATB  RESOUBOB  OT 
THB  OONFBDEBATB  OOMMANDBB. — BATTLE  OF  FIYB  FOBBB. — MI6BBHAYI0UB  OF  THB  OOV- 
FBDEBATES.— GEN.  LEB^S  BEPBOACH. — BOMBABDMBNT  OF  THB  PBTEBBBUBO  UNE8.— ^THB 
ASSAULT. — THE  OONFEDBBATES^  LINES  BROKEN.— DEFENOE  OF  FOBT  GBEGG. — A  THBILLOTO 
8CBNB  OF  SBLF-DBVOTION. — THE  0ONFEDEBATB8  FOBOED  BACK  UPON  PBTEBSBUBG. — 
DEATH  OF  GEN.  A.  P.  HILL. — BYAOUATION  OF  BIOHMOND. — ^THE  C1TT  UNPBBPABBD  FOB 
THB  NEWS. — FRIGHT  AND  DI80BDBB  IN  THB  STBEBTB. — A  OUBIOUS  BOENB  IN  THE  CAPITOL. 
— «BN.  EWELL^S  WITHDRAWAL  FBOM  THE  OITT. — HE  FIBEB  A  NUMBBB  OF  WABEHOUSBS. — 
A  FRIGHTFUL  CONFLAGBATION.--S0ENES  OF  SUBLIME  HOBBOUB. — GBAND  ENTBe£  OF  TBB 
FEDERALS. — RAVAGES  OF  THE  FIBE. — EXULTATION  IN  NOBTHEBN  CITIES. — STUFF  OF 
YANKEE  NEWSPAPERS.— DUB  ESTIMATE  OF  GRANT's  ACHIBYBMENT  IN  THE  FALL  OF  BIOH- 
MOND.— DEFINITION  OF  GENEBAIJ9HIP. — THB  QUAUTIBB  OF  MIND  EXHIBITED  BY  THB 
NOBTH  IN  THE  WAB. 

In  the  first  months  of  1865  Gen.  Lee  held  both  Bichmond  and  Feten- 
bur^  with  not  more  than  thirty-three  thousand  men.  At  this  time  Orant'g 
strength,  as  rated  at  the  War  Department  in  Washington,  exceeded  one 
'  hundred  and  sixty-thousand  men.  Such  was  the  disparity  of  force  in  the 
final  array  of  the  contest  for  Bichmond.  Gen.  Lee's  lines  stretched  from 
below  Bichmond  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  to  Hatcher's  Bun  away 
beyond  Petersburg  on  the  south  side.  He  had  forty  miles  of  defence ;  and 
it  may  well  be  imagined  that  with  his  little  force  posted  over  such  a  dift- 
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tance,  his  line  of  battle  was  alrnoet  as  thin  as  a  fikinnish  line.  Dntj  was 
incessant ;  it  was  fatiguing  in  the  greatest  degree ;  the  Confederates  had 
no  reserves,  and  when  a  brigade  was  taken  to  asssist  at  some  threatened 
point,  the^sition  it  left  was  endangered.  But  eyen  in  this  extreme  situ- 
ation, Gen.  Lee  had  not  yet  despaired  of  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy. 
He  was  gravely  sensible  of  the  danger ;  in  frequent  conference  with  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  at  Bichmond,  he  stated  frankly  his  anzietyi  but 
urged  levies  of  negro  troops,  held  out  what  hope  he  could,  and  expressly 
and  firmly  discountenanced  any  surrender  of  the  Confederate  canse  by 
premature  negotiations  with  Washington.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
made  the  personal  declaration  for  himself  that  he  had  rather  die  on  the 
Vattle-field  than  surrender — a  sentiment  which  provoked  the  sneer  of  a 
well-known  ^^  Union ''  man  in  Bichmond,  and  the  remark  that  ^^  Gai.  Lee 
talked  like  a  school-girl." 

The  populace  of  Bichmond  was  but  little  aware  of  the  terrible  decrease 
of  Gen.  Lee's  army ;  and  indeed  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  were  studi- 
ously kept  in  the  dark  as  to  all  details  of  the  military  situation.  So  reti* 
cent  had  the  Government  become,  that  the  newspapers  were  forbid  pub- 
lishing anything  of  military  affairs  beyond  the  scanty  doles  of  information 
and  the  skeleton  telegrams  furnished  to  the  reporters  by  an  official  au- 
thority, and  copied  at  the  desks  of  the  War  Department.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  while  there  was  a  general  despondency  of  the  public  mind, 
there  were  few  outside  the  severe  official  circles  of  Bichmond  who  knew 
the  real  extremities  to  which  the  arms  and  affairs  of  the  Confederacy  had 
fallen.  There  was  a  dull  expectation  of  what  was  next  to  happen ;  there 
was  a  vague  condition  of  the  public  mind,  in  which,  although  not  able  to 
discover  any  substantial  and  well-defined  ground  of  hope,  it  yet  plodded 
on  under  tlie  shadow  of  old  convictions,  and  with  a  dim  anticipation  of 
something  favourable  in  the  future.  While  every  one  affirmed  that  the 
affairs  of  the  Confederacy  were  in  a  bad  way,  and  while  every  one  ap- 
peared to  have  a  certain  sense  of  approaching  misfortune,  there  were  very 
few  who  knew  the  real  condition  and  numbers  of  the  armies  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  realized  how  far  had  been  undermined  its  system  of  defence. 
It  was  difficult  indeed  to  believe  that  the  Army  of  Noiihem  Virginia — 
that  army,  whose  name  had  been  for  four  years  as  the  blast  of  victory — 
bad  declined  to  a  condition  in  which  it  was  no  longer  capable  of  offensive 
operations.  It  was  difficult  indeed  to  abandon  altogether  the  idea  thaM^e 
happy  accident  of  a  victory  somewhere  in  the  Confederacy  might  not,  after 
all,  put  a  new  aspect  on  affairs.  Even  if  the  conclusion  of  subjugation  had 
become  probable,  its  day  was  at  least  uncertain,  distant ;  and  the  opinion 
of  Gen.  lioe.was  quoted  in  the  streets  of  Bichmond  tl\at  in  any  event  the 
Southern  Confederacy  was  likely  to  last  another  year's  campaign.  Many 
lived  in  the  circle  of  each  day  ;  the  idea  of  Independence  was  yet  in  the 
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loose  conversations  of  the  people ;  and  the  favourite  cantatrice  of  the  Sich- 
mond  Theatre  sm,g  to  nightly  plaudits,  "  Farewell  forever  to  the  star^ 
spangled  banner !  "  Then  there  were  those  rumours  of  extravagant  for- 
tune, always  indicative  of  a  weak  and  despairing  condition  of  the  public 
inind ;  among  them  endless  stories  of  peace  negotiations  and  European 
**  recognition."  A  few  weeks  before  Richmond  fell,  the  report  was  credit- 
ed for  the  space  of  three  or  four  days  by  the  most  intelligent  persons  in  the 
city,  including  some  of  the  editora  of  the  newspapers  and  President  Davis' 
pastor,  that  a  messenger  from  France  had  arrived  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  and  was  making  his  way  overland  to  Eichmond,  with  the  news 
of  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confedoracy  by  the  Emperour  Na- 
poleon! 

But  in  this  dull  condition  of  the  public  mind  there  came  a  well-defined 
rumour  of  "  peace ; "  an  event  in  which  another  and  last*  appeal  was  to  be 
made  to  the  resolution  of  the  South. 
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At  different  periods  of  the  war  the  ambition  of  individuals  on  both 
fddes  had  attempted  certain  propositions  of  peace,  and  sought  to  bring  tho  . 
parties  at  Kichmond  and  Washington  into  such  a  position  that  they  could 
not  avoid  negotiations,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  the  injurious  im- 
putation of  preferring  war.  In  pursuance  of  this  diplomatic  errantry, 
Mr.  Francis  P.  Blair,  a  skilful  politician,  in  January,  1865,  obtained  a 
]>a88port  from  President  Lincoln  to  go  through  the  Federal  lines,  visited 
Kichmond,  and  while  disclaiming  any  official  instructions  or  countenance 
from  Washington,  sought  to  prevail  upon  President  Davis  to  send,  or  re- 
ceive, commissioners  to  treat  of  peace  between  the  contending  parties.  On 
the  19th  January,  Mr.  Blair  returned  to  Washington,  taking  with  him 
a  written  assurance,  addressed  to  himself,  from  President  Davis,  of  his  will- 
ingness to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace,  to  receive  a  commissioner 
whenever  one  should  be  sent,  and  of  his  readiness,  whenever  Mr.  Blair 
oould  promise  that  he  would  be  received,  to  appoint  such  a  commissioner, 
minister,  or  other  agent,  and  thus  '^  renew  the  effort  to  enter  into  a  con- 
ference with  a  view  to  secure  peace  between  the  tioo  countrieay  The 
reply  6f  Mr.  Lincoln  was  no  less  diplomatic.  He  wrote  that  he  was 
"*  ready  to  receive  any  agent  whom  Mr.  Davis  or  any  other  mfluential  pei^- 
vm  now  resisting  the  national  authority,  may  informally  send  me,  with  a 
fiew  of  securing  peace  to  the  people  of  our  common  couniryP 

While  the  intermediation  of  ^r.  Blair  was  taking  place  in  Eichmond, 
%  number  of  Congressmen  and  leading  politicians  of  the  Confederacy  had 
been  exerting  themselves  to  use  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  Yice-Preu* 
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dent,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  in  a  negotiation  with  Washington,  and  for 
this  purpose  to  bring  him  and  President  Davis  to  a  friendly  understand- 
ing. There  had  long  been  a  coolness  between  these  two  high  officers. 
Mr.  Stephens  had  blown  hot  and  cold  in  the  war.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  he  opposed  secession ;  after  the  great  battles  of  1862  around  Ricli- 
mond,  he  was  intensely  Southern,  and  thought  the  death  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  Confederacy  preferable  to  subjugation  ;  at  later  periods  of 
the  war  he  squinted  at  "  reconstruction,"  and  dallied  with  the  **  Union  " 
faction  in  the  South.  Tlie  reputation  of  this  man  is  a  striking  example  of 
how  difficult  it  is  in  all  parts  of  America  for  the  people  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  real  statesman  and  an  elaborate  demagogue.  Mr.  Stephens  had 
a  great  idea  of  his  personal  consequence ;  he  was  touchy  and  exacting  in 
his  intercourse  with  other  public  men ;  and  he  refused  to  pass  a  word  with 
President  Dayis  until  he  had  obtained  from  him  the  concession  of  a  cir- 
cuitous message  that  "  the  President  would  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Stephens." 
In  the  interview  which  took  place.  President  Davis  remarked  gi-aciously, 
but  with  a  tinge  of  sarcasm  in  his  tone,  that  he  knew  of  ^'  no  one  better 
calculated  to  conduct  a  peace  negotiation  with  the  J^orth  than  Mr.  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens."  In  the  statement  of  his  views  the  President  was 
remarkably  liberal.  He  allowed  Mr..  Stephens  to  name  for  himself  the 
associate  commissioners,  who  were  K.M.  T.  Hunter  of  Virginia,  and  J.  A. 
Campbell  of  Alabama ;  he  burdened  him  with  no  detail  of  instructions ; 
he  said :  ^^  I  give  you  a  carte-Uanchey  only  writing  on  it  the  one  word, 
*  Indepepdence.' " 

The  anxiously  expected  conference  did  not  take  place  until  the  8d  of 
February.  It  was  attended  on  the  Federal  side  by  President  Lincoln  him- 
self, accompanied  by'his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward ;  the  presence  of 
the  Northern  President  having  been  induced  by  an  earnest  telegram  from 
Gen.  Grant,  expressing  his  personal  belief  that  the  Confederate  commis- 
sioners, who  had  passed  through  his  lines,  were  sincere  in  their  desire  for 
peace,  and  his  strong  conviction  that  a  personal  interview  with  them  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  highly  desirable.  The  Confederate  commis- 
sioners were  entertained  on  board  of  a  steamer  Ijing  in  Hampton  Roads. 
The  conference  was  studiously  informal ;  there  were  no  notes  of  it ;  there 
was  no  attendance  of  secretaries  or  clerks ;  there  was, an  irr^nlar  conver- 
sation of  four  hours,  enlivened  by  two  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Lincoln  ;  but  there 
being  absolutely  no  basis  of  negotiation  between  the  two  parties,  not  even 
a  single  point  of  coincidence  between  them,  they  separate  without  effect. 
The  Confederate  conunissioners  obtained  only  from  the  interview  the  dis- 
tinct, enlarged,  and  insolent  demand  of  Mr  Lincoln,  that  the  South  shouM 
submit  unconditionally  to  the  rule  of  the  Union,  and  conform  to  the  ad- 
vanced position  of  the  Federal  Executive  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which 
included  an  amendment  to  Uie  Constitution  abolishing  this  domestic  iusti- 
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tation  of  the  Soath,  a  bill  establishing  a  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  otlioi 
measures  looking  to  a  new  construction  of  relations  between  the  black  and 
white  populations  of  the  country. 

The  report  of  the  conference  and  its  results  was  made  in  the  following 
message  from  President  Davis,  sent  in  to  the  Confederate  Congress  on  the 
5th  February : 

**  To  the  Senate  and  Eauee  cf  Bepre$enUUiee$  of  the  Cor^ederate  Btatee  of  America  : 

^^  Having  reoentlj  reoeiyed  a  written  notification  which  satisfied  me  that  the  Pre^dent 
of  the  United  States  was  disposed  to  confer  informally  witli  unofficial  agents  that  might 
be  sent  hy  me  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  I  requested  Hon.  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hnnter,  and  Hon.  John  A.  Oampbell,  to  proceed  through  our 
lines  to  hold  a  conference  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  such  persons  as  he  might  depute  to  repre- 
sent him. 

*^  I  herewith  submit,  for  the  information  of  Congress,  the  report  of  the  eminent  citi- 
zens above  named,  showing  that  the  enemy  refuse  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  th<) 
Confederate  States,  or  any  one  of  them  separately,  or  to  give  our  people  any  other  terms 
or  guarantees  than  those  which  a  conqueror  may  grant,  or  pennit  us  to  have  peace  on 
any  other  basis  than  our  unconditional  submission  to  their  rule,  coupled  with  the  accept- 
ance of  their  recent  legislation,  including  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for  the 
emancipation  of  negro  slaves,  and  witli  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Congress  to 
Isolate  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  between  the  white  and  black  population  of  each 
State. 

^*  Such  is,  as  I  understand,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
,, ,^     ^*  «ju-_«,^*»  "JEFFERSON  DA  Via 

•* Eucmif  Ortioa^  BiCHMOini,  JWiwary  S,  1805.** 

^  To  ihePreMent  of  ihe  Confederate  Statee: 

^  Sib  :  Under  your  letter  of  appointment  of  28th  ult,  we  proceeded  to  seek  an  informal 
oonference  with  Abraham  Lincoln^  President  of  the  United  states,  upon  the  subject  men- 
tioned in  your  letter. 

^  The  conference  was  granted,  and  took  place  on  the  3d  inst.,  on  board  a  steamer  an- 
chored in  Hampton  Roads,  where  we  met  President  Lincoln  and  Hon.  Mr.  Seward,  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States.  It  continued  for  several  hours,  and  was  both  full  and 
explicit. 

**  We  learned  from  them  that  the  message  of  President  Lincoln  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  December  last,  explains  clearly  and  distinctly  his  sentiments  as  to  terms, 
conditions,  and  method  of  proceeding  by  which  peace  can  be  secured  to  the  people,  and 
we  were  not  informed  that  they  would  be  modified  or  altered  to  obtain  that  end.  Wq 
understood  from  him  that  no  terms  or  proposals  of  any  treaty  or  agreement  looking  to  an 
ultimate  settlement  would  be  entertained  or  made  by  him  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Confederate  States,  beoanse  that  would  be  a  recognition  of  their  existence  as  a  separate 
power,  which  under  no  circumstances  would  be  done ;  and  for  like  reasons,  that  no  such 
terms  would  be  entertained  by  him  from  States  separately ;  that  no  extended  truc«  or 
armistice,  as  at  present  advised,  would  be  granted  or  allowed  without  satisfactory  asrair- 
ances  in  advance  of  complete  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  over  all  places  within  the  States  of  the  Confederacy ;  that  whatever 
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«oa«eqaenc66  may  follow  from  the  re-establishment  of  tiiat  anthoritj  must  be  lAoeptedi 
but  the  individuals  subject  to  pains  and  penalties  under  the  laws  of  the  United  Btatea 
might  rely*  upon  a  very  liberal  use  of  the  power  confided  to  him  to  remit  those  pains  and 
penalties,  if  peace  be  restored. 

**  During  the  conference  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  adopted  by  Congress  on  the  Slst  nit.,  were  brought  to  our  notice.  Tht*se  amend- 
ments provide  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  ahoiiM 
exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  within  their  Jurisdiction,  and  that  Congrea 
should  have  the  power  to  enforce  this  amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 

*^  Of  all  the  correspondence  that  preceded  the  conference  herein  mentioned  and  lead- 
ing to  the  same,  you  have  heretofore  been  informed. 

/'  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

"  ALEX.  H.  STEPHENS, 
"E.M.T.  HUNTER, 
"J.  A.  CAMPBELL." 

It  wafi  doabtless  calculated  by  President  Davis  that  the  issue  of  the 
Portress  Monroe  Conference  would  give  a  flat  answer  to  the  partj  in  the 
Confederacy  that  had  been  clamouring  for  peace  negotiations,  and  make 
an  opportunity  to  excite  anew  the  spirit  and  indignation  of  the  Southern 
people.  It  was  indeed  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  South ;  it  had 
displayed  the  real  consequences  of  subjugation ;  it  had  declared  what 
would  be  its  pains  and  penalties  and  humiliation ;  it  was  tlie  iMimaium 
of  an  enemy  calculated  to  nerve  the  resolution  of  a  people  fighting  for 
liberty,  and  to  make  them  devote  anew  labour  and  life  for  the  great  causo 
of  their  redemption.  It  was  thought  in  Biciunond  that  the  last  attempt  at 
n(^otiation  would  date  a  new  era  of  resolution  and  devotion  in  the  war. 
On  the  return  of  the  commissioners  a  day  was  appointed  for  an  imposing 
expression  of  public  opinion  on  the  event  of  the  conference ;  all  business 
was  suspended  in  Richmond ;  at  high  noon  processions  were  formed  to  the 
diflerent  places  of  meeting ;  and  no  less  than  twenty  diflerent  orators,  com- 
posed of  the  most  effective  speakers  in  Congress  and  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
most  eloquent  divines  of  Richmond,  took  their  stands  in  the  halls  of  legis- 
lation, in  the  churches  and  the  theatres,  and  swelled  the  eloquence  of  this 
last  and  grand  appeal  to  the  people  and  armies  of  the  South.  Two  of  the 
I'eturned  commissioners,  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Campbell,  were  among  the 
orators  of  the  day.  Mr.  Stephens  had  been  uiged  to  speak ;  but  he  had 
a  demagogue's  instinct  of  danger  in  the  matter;  it  was  an  awkward 
oocasion  in  which  he  might  say  too  much  or  too  little ;  and  so  he  plead  ill- 
health,  and  escaped  to  Greorgia.  It  was  an  extraordinary  day  in  Ridi> 
mond ;  vast  crowds  huddled  around  the  stands  of  the  speakers  or  lined  the 
streets ;  and  the  air  was  vocal  with  the  efforts  of  the  orator  and  the  re- 
sponses of  Lis  audience.  It  appeared  indeed  that  the  blood  of  the  people 
had  again  been  kindled.  But  it  was  only  the  sickly  glare  of  an  expiring 
flame ;  there  was  no  steadiness  in  the  excitement ;  there  was  no  virtue  in 
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kiizzas ;  the  inspiration  ended  widi  the  voices  and  ceremonies  that  invoked 
it ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  was 
too  weak,  too  much  broken  to  react  with  eifect,  or  assume  the  position  of 
eroct  and  desperate  defiance. 

A  few  days  before  this  popular  convocation  in  Eichmoud^  and  just  on 
the  return  of  the  commissioners,  President  Davis  himself  had  addressed  a 
popular  audience  in  the  African  Church.  He  was  attended  to  the  stand 
by  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  made  a  powerful  and  eloquent  address ; 
but  in  parts  of  it  he  fell  into  weak  and  bombastic  speech,  and  betrayed  that 
boastfulnesB  characteristic  of  almost  all  his  oral  utterances  in  the  war.  Aa 
a  writer,  Mr.  Davis  was  careful,  meditative,  and  fall  of  dignity ;  but  as  a 
speaker,  he  was  imprudent,  and  in  moments  of  passion,  he  frequently 
blurted  out  what  first  came  into  his  mind.  On  this  occasion  he  was  boast- 
ful, almost  to  the  point  of  grotesqueneso.  He  declared  that  the  march  which 
Shennan  was  then  making  \^ould  be  ^^  his  last,"  and  would  conduct  him 
to  rnin ;  he  predicted  that  before  the  summer  solstice  fell  upon  the  country 
it  would  be  the  North  that  would  be  soliciting  peace ;  he  aflSrmed  that  the 
military  situation  of  the  Confederacy  was  all  that  he  could  desire ;  and 
drawing  up  his  figure,  and  in  tones  of  scornful  defiance,  heard  to  the  re* 
inotest  parts  of  the  building,  he  remarked  that  the  Federal  authorities  who 
had  so  complacently  conferred  with  the  commissioners  of  the  Confederacy, 
^^  little  knew  that  they  were  talking  to  their  masters  /  ^^  Such  swollen 
speeches  of  the  President  offended  the  sober  sense  of  the  Confederacy  ;  and 
it  was  frequently  said  that  he  attempted  to  blind  the  people  as  to  the  410- 
tnal  condition  of  affairs,  and  never  dealt  with  them  in  a  proper  spirit  of 
candonr.  But  this  estimate  of  President  Davis  is  probably  a  mistaken 
one.  He  was  not  insincere ;  in  all  his  strange  and  extravagant  utterances 
of  confidence  he  probably  believed  what  he  spoke ;  and  to  the  last  he  ap> 
pears  never  to  have  apprehended  the  real  situation.  He  was  blinded  by 
his  own  natural  temper ;  in  the  last  moment  he  was  issuing  edicts,  playing 
with  the  baubles  of  authority,  never  realizing  that  he  was  not  stiU  the 
great  tribune ;  he  was  sustained  by  a  powerful  self-conceit,  and  a  sanguine 
temperament ;  and  he  went  down  to  ruin  with  the  fillet  of  vanity  upon 
his  eyes. 


BATTLE  or  barb's  HILL. 

Ib  the  last  days  of  March,  1865,  Gten.  Lee  made  his  last  offensive  dem- 
onstration, which  ended  in  failure,  and  plainly  and  painfully  revealed  the 
condition  of  his  troops.  He  determined  to  try  Grant's  lines  south  of  the 
Appomattox ;  the  attack  being  immediately  directed  by  Gen.  Gordon  on 
the  enemy's  works  at  Harems  Hill«    The  project  of  assault  was  bold  *  its 
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promises  were  large ;  one  success  rai^ht  lead  to  another ;  and  if  the  troopf 
once  got  possession  of  a  part  of  the  enemj^s  line,  in  the  flush  of  success 
thej  might  be  carried  to  the  capture  of  the  neighbouring  works,  and  Geu. 
fjce  might  even  venture  on  the  great  enterprise  of  getting  possession  of 
.  Grant's  military  road  and  cutting  his  entire  right  from  its  base  at  City 
Point  and  from  the  army  north  of  the  James. 

The  disposition  of  Gen.  Lee's  force  was  generally  as  follows :  Long- 
street  commanded  the  Confederate  left,  across  the  James,  and  his  right 
division  extended  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Petersburg.  Gordon  came 
next,  with  his  three  divisions,  reduced  by  arduous  and  fatiguing  marches 
and  bloody  battles  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  to  the  dimensions  of  only 
respectable  brigades.  He  commanded  just  in  front  of  Petersburg,  from 
the  Appomattox  to  a  small  stream  to  the  right  of  the  city.  It  was  along 
this  line,  almost  its  entire  length,  t^iat  a  continuous  struggle  for  months 
had  been  kept  up,  and  in  some  places  the  opposing  forces  were  but  a  few 
yards  apart.  A.  P.  Hill,  with  his  three  divisions,  held  the  right,  extend- 
ing to  Hatcher's  Bun,  while  the  cavalry  guarded  either  flank. 

The  assault  of  the  25th  March  was  made  two  miles  south  of  the  Appo> 
mattox  and  just  to  the  left  of  the  Crater.  Massing  two  divisions,  Gordon, 
in  the  early  light  of  the  morning  dashed  on  the  Federal  works.  The  ene- 
my was  surprised  ;  the  sharpshooters  of  Grimes'  division,  composing  the 
advance,  succeeded  in  driving  the  Federal  troops  from  their  works,  and  the 
Confederates  occupied  their  breastworks  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  with  comparatively  a  slight  loss  and  with  the  loss  to  the  enemy  of 
one  principal  fort  (Steadman),  and  some  five  hundi'ed  prisoners.  Had  this 
opportunity  been  taken  advantage  of,  there  is  no  telling  the  result ;  but 
the  troops  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  the  bi^eastworks  they  had  taken 
from  the  enemy,  and  to  advance  beyond  them  and  seuse  the  crest  in  rear 
of  the  line  they  had  occupied.  They  hugged  the  works  in  disorder  until 
the  enemy  recovered  from  his  surprise ;  and  soon  the  artillery  in.  the  forts 
to  the  right  and  left  began  their  murderous  flre  on  them.  When  fresh  troops 
were  brought  up  by  the  enemy,  their  advance  was  almost  unresisted,  and 
an  easy  recapture  of  the  fort  was  obtained,  the  Confederates  retiring  under 
a  severe  flre  into  their  old  works.  Nearly  two  thousand  men  took  shelter 
under  the  breastworks  they  had  captured,  and  surrendered  when  the  enemy 
advanced,  and  the  result  was  a  Confederate  loss  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  foe.  This  affair  demonstrated  to  all  that  the  day  of  offensive  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Confederates  was  gone.  The  experiment  had 
entailed  a  loss  that  could  be  ill  afforded  by  OtesL  Lee ;  and  one  more  sodi 
disaster  might  have  been  irreparable. 
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Oeii.  Orant  had  at  first  designed  to  await  the  junction  of  Sherman's 
forces  for  his  final  operations  npon  Bichmond,  so  as  to  complete  his  assur- 
ance of  victory.  But  he  feared  that  if  Sherman  crossed  the  Roanoke  river, 
Johnston  would  take  the  alarm,  and  move  to  Lee's  lines ;  and  as  the  cir- 
cumspect Federal  commander  was  careful  to  risk  nothing,  even  approach- 
ing to  an  equal  match  of  force,  he  determined  to  dispatch  his  final  move- 
ment upon  Richmond,  and  to  make  his  experiment  npon  Lee's  little  army 
with  no  further  occasions  of  delay.  The  area  of  critical  operations  in  the 
Confederacy  was  now  within  close  and  narrow  boundaries.  Its  fate  was 
to  be  practically  decided  in  operations  taking  place  between  the  Roanoke 
and  James  Rivers  in  one  direction,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  in  the  other.  In  this  circumscribed  space  Richmond  was 
the  prominent  figure,  the  critical  point,  and  Lee's  army  the  chief  contestant. 

The  usual  preliminary  to  a  great  action  of  the  Federals — a  movement 
of  cavalry — was  directed  by  Gen.  Grant  before  the  time  assigned  for  a 
general  movement  of  the  armies  operating  against  Richmond.  The  imme- 
diate object  was  to  cut  off  all  communications  with  the  city  north  of 
James  River  ;  and  on  the  27th  February,  Sheridan  moved  from  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  with  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  numbering  about  ten  thou- 
sand sabres.  On  the  1st  March  he  secured  the  bridge  across  the  middle 
fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  entered  Staunton  the  next  day,  and  thence  pushed 
on  towards  Waynesboro',  where  Early,  with  less  than  twelve  hundred  men, 
disputed  the  debaucJie  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  This  force — a  remnant  of  the 
Army  of  the  Valley — ^was  posted  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  with  no  way 
open  for  retreat ;  and  Sheridan's  magnificent  cavalry  easily  ran  over  it, 
and  took  more  than  nine  hundred  prisoners^  Gren.  Early,  with  two  of  his 
staff  officers,  escaped  by  taking  to  the  woods.  The  next  day  Charlottes- 
ville was  surrendered  ;  and  here  Sheridan  paused  to  await  the  arrival  of 
his  trains,  busy  meanwhile  in  destroying  the  railroads  towards  Richmond 
and  Lynchburg.  His  instructions  prescribed  that  he  should  gain  Lynch- 
burg on  the  south  bank  of  the  James.  From  that  point  he  was  to  effectu- 
ally break  up  those  main  branches  of  Lee's  communications,  the  Lynch- 
burg railroads  and  James  River  Canal,  after  which  he  was  to  strike  soutl> 
ward  throngh  Virginia  to  the  westward  of  Danville  and  join  Sherman. 
But  moving  towards  the  James  River,  between  Richmond  and  Lynchburg, 
Sheridan  fodnd  himself  confronted  by  a  swollen  and  impassable  stream.  He 
fell  back,  rounded  the  left  wing  of  Lee's  army,  crossed  the  Pamunkey 
River  at  the  White  House,  and  on  the  25th  March  joined  Gen.  Grant  in 
the  lines  before  Petersburg.    He  had  not  completed  the  circuit  designed 
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for  him ;  bnt  he  had  traversed  thirteen  counties,  and  done  enormoiia 
damage.  The  damage  to  the  canal  was  almost  irreparable ;  everj  lock 
had  been  destroyed  as  far  as  Dugaldsville,  twenty  miles  from  Ljnchbarg ; 
and  as  for  the  railroads  radiating  from  Charlottesville  to  WaynesborOy 
Amherst  Coart-honse  and  Louisa  Court-house  and  extending  from  the 
South  Anna  to  Chesterfield  Station  and  the  Chickahominy  river^  every 
bridge,  nearly  every  culvert,  and  scores  of  miles  of  the  rail  itself  had  been 
coinpletely  destroyed. 

Sheridan's  cavalry,  diverted  back  from  its  intended  tour  to  North  Caro* 
Una,  proved  a  timely  and  important  accession  to  Grant's  strength  in  hii 
final  encounter.  There  were  indications  that  that  encounter  was  near  at 
hand.  There  had  been  days  of  painful  expectation  along  the  Confederate 
line.  In  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg  the  heavy  booming  of  guns  was  occa- 
sionally heard  away  on  the  right  sounding  like  distant  thunder.  Again 
sounds  of  conflict  would  open  on  the  extreme  left  and  the  rattle  of  muskefe- 
ry  and  the  beat  of  artillery  would  scarcely  leave  doubt  of  a  battle  in 
earnest ;  but  after  a  few  impulsive  volleys  strife  would  cease  and  a  pro- 
found quiet  prevail  The  increasing  signs  of  activity  inside  the  enemy's 
lines  indicated  plainly  enough  preparations  for  attack  or  movement  of 
some  sort ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  where  the  blow  would  fall  and 
how  it  would  be  delivered.  In  the  words  of  one  of  their  oflicers  *'  each 
night  the  Confederates  unfolded  their  blankets  and  unloosed  their  shoe- 
strings in  uncertainty.'* 

The  movement  designed  by  Gen.  Grant  may  be  briefly  described  as 
'  an  attempt  upon  Lee's  right  and  vulnerable  flank  by  a  turning  column 
which  contingently  embraced  his  whole  army  and  included  a  heavy  opera- 
tion of  cavalry.  On  the  day  that  Sheridan  reached  his  lines,  three  divi- 
sions of  what  was  called  the  Army  of  the  James  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  were  withdrawn  from  Longstreet's  front  without  attracting  liis  atten- 
tion, and  were  transferred  to  a  position  near  Hatcher's  Run.  The  Second 
and  Fifth  corps,  which  had  held  this  part  of  the  enemy's  entrenched  lines, 
were  now  foot-loose  to  manoeuvre  by  the  left;  and  co-operating  witix 
Sheridan's  cavalry  (about  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  all),  chey  were 
directed  to  move  to  the  right  of  Lee's  entrenched  line,  and  chreaten  hit 
communication  by  the  Sonthside  Railroad.  The  movement  commenced 
on  the  29th  March. 

To  secure  the  defence  of  his  right  against  this  powerful  column  which 
Grant  had  thrust  out  by  the  left,  was  the  immediate  necestdty  that  stared 
•Oen.  Lee  in  the  face,  for  it  was  vitally  important  to  secure  the  lines  where 
on  his  troops  depended  for  their  daily  food ;  bat  it  was  at  the  same  time 
indispensable  that  he  should  maintain  the  long  entrenched  line  that  covered 
Petersburg  and  Richmond.  There  was  no  resource  but  the  desperate  one 
of  stripping  his  entrenchments  to  secure  his  menaced  right  and  eonteat  the 
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prize  of  the  Southside  Bailroad.  In  the  night  of  the  29th,  Gen.  Lee,  hav- 
ing perceived  Grant's  mancenvre,  despatched  Pickett's  and  Bnshrod  John- 
son's divisions,  Wise's  and  Hansom's  brigade,  Huger's  battalion  of  infantry, 
and  Fitzhngh  Lee's  division,  in  all  aboat  seventeen  thousand  men,  to  en- 
counter the  turning  column  of  the  enemy. 

The  right  of  the  Confederate  entrenched  line  crossed  Hatcher's  Eun  at 
the  Boydton  plank  road,  and  extended  some  distance  along  the  White  Oak 
road.  Four  miles  beyond  the  termination  of  this  line  there  was  a  point 
where  several  roads  from  the  north  and  south  converged  on  the  White 
Oak  road,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  Five  Forks.  It  was  an  isolated 
position,  but  one  of  great  value,  as  it  held  the  strategic  key  that  opened 
up  the  whole  region  which  Lee  ^^ra8  now  seeking  to  cover.  In  the  evening 
of  the  20th,  Sheridan  occupied  Dinwiddie  Couii;-house,  six  miles  southwest 
of  where  tlie  two  co-operating  corps  of  infantry  lay  on  their  arms  and 
about  eight  miles  south  of  Five  Forks. 

A  heavy  rain  the  next  day  prevented  further  operations ;  but  on  the 
3l8t  Sheridan  pushed  forward  to  Five  Forks,  where  he  encountered  two 
divisions  of  infantry  under  Pickett  and  Johnson.'  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  this  Confederate  force,  which  had  been  moved  down  by  the  White 
Oak  road,  made  a  determined  charge  upon  the  whole  cavalry  line  of  the 
onemy,  forced  it  back,  and  drove  it  to  a  point  within  two  miles  of  Din- 
widdie Court-house. 

On  the  moraing  of  the  1st  April,  Sheridan,  now  reinforced  by  the  Fifth 
•orpg,  commanded  by  Wai*ren,  advanced  boldly  again  in  the  direction  of 
^ive  Forks,  having  ascertained  that  the  Confederates  during  the  night 
had  withdrawn  all  but  a  mask  of  force  from  his  front.  In  the  afternoon, 
Pickett  and  Johnson  found  themselves  confined  within  their  works  at  the 
Five  Forks,  and  flanked  by  a  part  of  the  Fifth  corps,  which  had  moved 
down  the  White  Oak  road.  The  Confederate  troops  having  got  the  idea  that 
they  were  entrapped,  and  finding  themselveia  pressed  front,  flank  and  rear, 
mostly  threw  down  their  arms.  Five  thousand  men  surrendered  themselves 
as  prisoners.  The  remnants  of  the  divisions  of  Pickett  and  Johnson  fled 
westward  from  Five  Forks  routed,  demoralized,  and  past  control ;  and 
Gen.  Lee  found  that  his  right,  wrenched  violently  from  his  centre,  was 
turned  almost  without  a  battle,  and  that  what  he  had  counted  as  the  bulk 
of  his  army  was  no  longer  of  any  use.  It  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
the  Confederate  commander  ever  exhibited  anything  like  reproof  in  the 
field.  He  remarked  that  the  next  time  the  troops  were  to  be  taken  into 
action,  he  would  put  himself  at  the  head  of  them ;  and  turning  to  one  of 
/lis  brigadiers,  he  ordered  him,  with  singular  emphasis  and  severity,  to 
gather  and  put  andcr  guard  ^^  all  the  stragglers  on  the  field,"  making  a 
plain  reference  to  the  conduct  of  his  officers. 

Bat  e^•en  if  the  shameful  misfortune  of  Five  Forks  had  not  befallen 
44 
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Gen.  Lee,  the  reflnlt  would  not  hare  been  materially  different ;  for  the  fat« 
of  Petersburg  and  Richmond  was  decided  without  this  event.  In  massing 
upon  his  right,  Gen.  Lee  had  reduced  the  force  defending  Petersburg  to 
two  mcoinplcte  corps,  Gordon's  and  Hill's ;  and  these  strung  over  nine 
miles  of  breastworks,  made  little  more  than  sentinels.  Before  Longatroct, 
ii^lio  commanded  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  made  aware  of  the  ait- 
uation,  and  could  'obey  Lee's  orders  for  troops,  Grant  had  descried  the 
weakness  of  the  Confederate  lines  before  Petersburg,  and  determined  the 
easy  task  of  breaking  them. 

On  the  night  of  the  Ist  April,  Grant  celebrated  the  victory  of  Five 
Forks,  and  performed  the  prelude  of  what  was  yet  to  come  by  a  fierce  and 
continuous  bombardment  along  his  lines  in  front  of  Petersburg.  Every 
piece  of  artillery  in  the  thickly  studded  forts,  batteries,  and  mortar-beds 
joined  in  the  prodigious  clamour ;  reports,  savagely,  terrifically  crashing 
through  the  narr6vv  streets  and  lanes  of  Petersburg,  echoed  upwards ;  it 
appeared  as  if  fiends  of  the  air  were  engaged  in  the  sulphurous  eonflicL 
As  dawn  broke,  Grant  prepared  for  the  attack,  which  was  made  in  double 
column  at  different  points  on  the  Confederate  line. 

The  assault  was  opened  from  the  Appomattox  to  Hatcher's  Run.  The 
most  determined  effort  was  made  on  Gordon's  lines,  and  here  the  enemy 
succeeded  in  taking  a  portion  of  the  breastworks  near  the  Appomattox, 
But  tlie}'  could  not  use  the  advantage  which  they  had  struggled  so  hard  t*^ 
obtain,  the  Confederates  holding  an  inner  cordon  of  works,  and  the  posi- 
tion which  (the  enemy  had  taken  being  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  of  artilleiy 
on  the  riglit  and  lefl.  But  while  this  contest  was  going  on  to  the  left  of 
the  "  Crater,"  the  enemy  massed  heavily  against  Hill's  left  opposite  a  posi- 
tion the  weakest  in  the  line,  from  which  MoGowan's  brigade  had  been 
transferred  the  day  previous,  leaving  only  artillerists  in  the  trenches  and 
the  picket  in  front.  The  Confederate  skirmishers  were  driven  with  impu- 
nity, the  batteries  were  carried  in  a  moment,  and  a  loud  huzza  that 
drowned  the  sound  of  battle  on  other  parts  of  the  line,  proclaimed  that 
the  enemy  had  obtained  an  important  success. 

Just  in  rear,  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  on  many  parts  of  the 
Confederate  line,  heavy  forts  had  been  erected  to  guard  against  just  such 
results  as  had  ensued.  In  rear  of  the  line  of  works  captured  by  the  enemy 
were  batteries  Alexander  and  Gregg ;  and  these  two  works  were  ail  that 
now  prevented  the  enemy  from  completely  cutting  the  Confederate  lines  hi 
two  to  the  Appomattox.  After  getting  in  order,  the  enemy  moved  on  iho^ 
works — on  Fort  Alexander  first,  taking  it  witli  a  rush,  although  the  gun- 
ners stood  to  their  guns  to  the  last,  and  fired  their  last  shot  while  the  Fed- 
eral troops  were  on  the  ramparts. 

In  Fort  Gregg  there  was  a  small  and  mixed  garrison.  Capt  Chew,  of 
the  4th  Maryland  batter}  of  artillery,  was  in  command  of  the  work.  There 
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was  added  to  Iiis  battery  of  two  3-inch  rifles  and  thirty  men,  a  body  of 
men  known,  in  the  vulgar  parlance  of  6o1diei*s,  as  "  Walker's  Mules,"  di»- 
mounted  drivera  to  whom  were  given  mnskets.  These  men  were  Virgin- 
ians and  Louisianians  who  belonged  to  Walker's  artillery  brigade,  and 
amounted  in  round  numbers,  to  about  one  hundred.  Tlie  remainder  of 
the  garrison,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  were  some  men  from  Harris' 
Mississippi  brigade,  and  some  North  Carolinians.  Botli  of  these  com- 
mands, the  Mississippians  and  North  Carolinians,  had  been  driven  back 
from  the  picket  lines,  and  had  fled  .into  Fort  G-regg  for  shelter. 

Having  run  over  Fort  Alexander,  the  enemy  moved  on  Fort  Gregg^ 
with  cheei-s.  Confidently,  in  beautiful  lines  and  in  all  the  majesty  of  over- 
powering numbers,  did  the  Federal  troops  advance  upon  the  devoted  work. 
They  had  got  widiin  fifty  yards  of  it,  and  not  the  flash  of  a  single  rifle 'had 
yet  defied  them.  The  painful  thought  passed  through  the  ranks  of  their 
comrades  who  watched  in  the  distance  that  the  garrison  was  about  to  sur- 
render. But  instead  of  a  white  flag,  there  was  a  white  puif  of  smoke ;  and 
artillery  and  infantry  simultaneously  opened  on  the  confident  assailants, 
who,  staggering  and  reeling  luider  the  death-dealing  volley,  at  last  gave 
way,  and  retreated  in  masses  under  cover.  A  loud  and  wild  cheer  rang 
out  from  the  Confederate  lines,  and  was  answered  in  exultant  tones  by 
the  heroic  little  garrison  in  Fort  Gregg.  But  reinforcements  were  hasten- 
ing firom  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  There  were  none  to  send  to  the  succour 
of  the  garrison  ;  every  Confederate  soldier  was  needed  at  his  post,  and  no 
reserves  were  at  hand.  As  the  enemy  again  came  up  in  battle  array,  the 
troops  moved  forward  in  serried  ranks,  and  soon  the  fort  was  canopied  In 
smoke.  It  seemed  by  mutual  consent  that  the  conflict  ceased  on  other 
parts  of  the  line,  wliile  both  sides  stood  silent  and  anxious  spectators  of  the 
struggle  at  the  fort.  As  the  smoke  lifts  it  is  seen  that  the  Federals  have 
readied  the  ditch.  Those  in  the  distance  could  descry  lines  of  blue  uni- 
forms swarming  up  the  sides  of  the  works ;  and  as  the  foremost  reached 
the  top,  they  reeled  and  fell  upon  their  comrades  below.  Once,  twice,  and 
thrice  they  reatihed  the  top,  only  to  be  repulsed  ;  and  yet  they  persevered 
while  the  guns  in  the  embrasures  continued  to  fire  in  rapid  succession* 
Presently  the  sound  of  artillery  ceased,  and  the  Federals  mounted  the 
work,  and  poured  a  rapid  fire  on  the  defenders  within.  Many  of  the  gar^ 
risen,  unwilling  to  surrender,  used  their  bayonets,  and  clubbed  their  guns 
in  an  uuequal  struggle.  But  such  resistance  could  be  of  short  duration ; 
and  soon  loud  huzzas  of  the  enemy  told  that  the  fort  had  been  taken,  and 
with  it  the  Confederate  army  cut  in  two.  But  the  event  had  been  marked 
by  a  heroic  self-immolation ;  of  the. two  hundred  and  fifty  men  who  defend- 
ed the  fort  there  were  not  more  thati  thirty  survivors ;  and  to  the  illumined 
story  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  Fort  Gregg  gave  a  fitting  coi> 
dusion,  an'  ornament  of  glory  that  well  clasped  the  record  of  its  deeds. 
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As  soon  as  the  fort  was  captared,  cannonading  and  sharpsliooting  were 
renewed  on  other  parts  of  the  line.  In  a  moment  heavy  bodies  of  cavahy, 
emerging  from  the  enemy's  former  lines,  pom-ed  rapidly  over  the  captnred 
worlcs,  and  galloped  in  squadrons  towards  the  Appomattox,  which  was 
some  four  or  five  miles  distant.  Their  track  could  be  traced  by  the  heavy 
columns  of  black  smoke  that  rose  from  the  various  farm-houses  on  their 
route,  which  had  been  set  on  fire.  The  infantry,  which  had  succoedod 
in  capturing  the  fort,  formed  line  fronting  the  Confederate  right 
flank,  and  appeared  as  if  they  intended  marching  by  tlie  rear  into 
Petersburg, 

New  dispositions  were  now  made  along  the  Confederate  line.  The  pro 
tracted  resistance  offered  by  Fort  Gregg  enabled  Gon.  Lee  to  establish 
what  of  force  remained  to  him  in  the  manner  best  availing  for  the  defence 
of  Petersburg.  Longstreet,  accompanied  by  a  small  brigade  (Benning's)  of 
Fields'  division,  had  arrived  from  the  north  side  of  the  James  in  time  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  enemy  long  enough  to  enable  fresh  troops  to 
hurry  up  in  his  rear,  and  to  form  a  fresh  line  in  front  of  Petersburg. 
Meanwhile  JEeth's  division  of  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  regained  some  ground, 
and  re-established  their  lines.  But  in  the  execution  of  the  movement  was 
lost  the  valuable  life  of  Gen.  Hill,  who  had  seen  his  first  service  at  tlie 
famous  field  of  Manassas  as  Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Yirginia  regiment  in 
Gen.  Johnston's  army,  had  passed  rapidly  through  aU  the  gradations  of 
rank  to  Lieuten ant-General,  and  had  borne  a  constant  and  distinguished 
part  in  the  four  years'  defence  of  the  Confederate  capital.  Desiring  to 
obtain  a  near  view  of  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  line,  he  had  ridden  forward, 
accompanied  by  a  single  orderly,  when  he  unexpectedly  came  upon  a  party 
of  six  Federal  soldiers  concealed  in  a  ravine.  Gen.  Hill  wore  only  the 
stars  of  a  colonel  on  a  rough  citizen's  coat.  He  advanced  upon  the  party, 
and  commanded  their  surrender ;  they  consented ;  but  he  neglected  to  dis- 
arm them,  and  reassured  by  finding  there  was  no  body  of  troops  in  the 
vicinity,  they  fired  a  treacherous  volley,  and  shot  him  through  the 
heart. 

The  line  on  which  Gen.  Lee  had  now  closed  around  Petersbui^  was 
not  intended  for  a  renewal  of  battle,  which  was  'now  hopeless,  but  merely 
to  gain  time  for  the  execution  of  another  purpose.  A  little  while  af^er  the 
(all  of  Fort  Gregg,  ominous  columns  of  smoke  arose  from  numberless  depots 
and  warehouses  of  Petersburg.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
Tten.  Lee  wrote  a  Iiasty  telegram  to  the  War  Department,  ad\nsing  that 
^he  authorities  of  Kichmond  should  have  everything  in  readiness  to  evacu- 
ate the  capital  at  eight  o'clock  the  coming  night,  unless  before  that  time 
do8])atches  should  be  received  from  him  to  a  contrary  effect  I 
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A  small  slip  of  paper,  sent  up  from  the  War  Department  to  President 
Davis,  as  he  was  seated  in  his  pew  in  St.  Panl's  Church,  contained  the 
news  of  the  most  momentous  event  of  the  war. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  that  the, people  of  Richmond  had 
remained  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  fighting  which  had  been  taking 
place  for  three  days  on  Gen.  Lee's  lines.  There  was  not  a  rumour  of  it  in 
the  air.  Not  a  newspaper  oflSce  in  the  city  had  any  inkling  of  what  was 
going  on.  Indeed  for  the  past  few  days  there  had  been  visible  reassurance 
in  the  Confederate  capital ;  there  were  rumours  that  Johnston  was  moving 
to  Lee^s  b'nes  and  a  general  idea  that  the  combined  force  would  take  the 
offensive  against  the  enemy.  But  a  day  before  Orant  had  commenced  his 
heavy  movement  a  curious  excitement  had  taken  place  in  Richmond.  The 
morning  train  had  brought  from  Petersburg  the  wonderful  ranioor  that 
Oen.  Lee  had  made  a  night  attack,  in  which  he  had  crushed  the  enemy 
along  his  whole  line.  John  M.  Daniel,  the  editor  of  the  Richmond 
JStamineTj  died  the  same  day  under  the  delusion  that  such  a  victory  had 
been  won ;  and  John  Mitchel,  who  wrote  his  obituary  in  the  morning 
papers,  expressed  the  regret  that  the  great  Virginian  had  passed  away  just 
as  a  decisive  victory  was  likely  to  give  the  turning  point  to  the  success  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  1  The  circumstance  shows  how  little  prepared 
the  people  of  Richmond  were  on  the  bright  Sabbath  morning  of  the  2d  of 
Aplil  for  the  news  that  fell  upon  them  like  a  thunder-clap  trom  clear  skies^ 
and  smote  the  ear  of  the  community  as  a  knell  of  death. 

The  report  of  a  great  misfortune  soon  traverses  a  city  without  the  aid 
of  printed  bulletins.  But  that  of  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  fell  upon  . 
many  incredulous  ears.  One  could  see  the  quiet  streets  stretching  away, 
unmolested  by  one  single  sign  of'war ;'  across  the  James  the  landscape 
glistened  in  the  sun ;  everything  which  met  the  eye  spoke  of  peace,  and 
made  it  impossible  to  picture  in  imagination  the-scene  which  was  to  ensue. 
There  were  but  few  people  in  the  streets ;  no  vehicles  disturbed  the  quiet 
of  the  Sabbath ;  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bells  rose  into  the  cloudless 
sky,  and  floated  on  the  blue  tide  of  the  beautiful  day.  How  was  it  possible 
to  imagine  that  in  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  war,  with  its  train  of  hor- 
rours,  was  to  enter  the  scene ;  that  this  peaceful  city,  a  secure  possession 
for  four  years,  was  at  last  to  succumb  ;  that  it  was  to  be  a  prey  to  a  grea^^ 
conflagration,  and  that  all  the  hopes  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  were  to 
9e  consumed  in  one  day,  as  a  scroll  in  the  fire  I 

As  the  day  wore  on,  clatter  and  bustle  in  the  streets  denoted  the  pro- 
of the  evacuation,  and  convinced  thosr  who  had  been  incredulous  of 
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its  reality.  The  disorder  increased  each  hour.  The  streets  were  throiigcil 
with  fiigitives  making  their  way  to  the  raiboad  depots ;  pale  women  and 
little  shoeless  children  .straggled  in  the  crowd ;  oaths  and  hlasphemons 
shonts  smote  the  ear.  Wagons  were  being  hastily  loaded  at  the  Depart- 
ments with  boxes,  trunks,  etc.,  and  driven  to  tlie  Danville  depot.  In  tiie 
Afternoon  a  special,  train  carried  from  Richmond  President  Davis  and  some 
of  his  Cabinet.  At  the  Departments  all  was  confusion  ;  there  was  no  sys- 
tem ;  tliere  was  no  answjer  to  inquiries ;  impoii;ant  officers  were  invisible, 
and  every  One  felt  like  taking  care  of  himself.  Outside  the  mass  of  hur- 
rying fugitives,  there  wei*e  collected  here  and  there  mean-visaged  crowds, 
generally  around  the  commissary  depots ;  they  had  already  scented  prey ; 
tiiey  were  of  that  brutal  and  riotous. element  that  revenges  itself  on  all 
communities  in  a  time  of  great  public  misfortune. 

The  only  convocation,  the  only  scene  of  council  that  marked  the  fall  of 
Richmond,  took  place  in  a  dingy  room  in  a  comer  of  the  upper  story  of 
the  Capitol  Building.  In  this  obscm*e  chamber  assembled  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Richmond,  'to  consult  on  the  emergency,  and  to  take  measures  to 
secure  what  of  order  was  possible  in  the  scenes  about  to  ensue.  It  ap- 
peared to  represent  all  that  was  left  of  deliberation  in  the  Confederate  cap- 
ital. It  was  a  painful  contrast  to  look  in  upon  this  scene ;  to  traverae  the 
now  almost  silent  Capitol  House,  so  often  vocal  with  oratory,  and  crowded 
with  the  busy  scene  of  legislation ;  to  hear  the  echo  of  the  footstep ;  and  at 
last  to  climb  to  the  dismal  show  of  council  men  in  the  remote  room  where 
half  a  dozen  men  sat  at  a  rude  table,  and  not  so  many  vacant  idlers  listened 
to  their  proceedings.  At  the  head  of  the  board  sat  an  illiterate  grocer  of 
the  name  of  Saunders,  who  was  making  his  last  exhibition  of  Southern 
spirit,  and  twenty-four  hours  thereafter  was  subscribing  himself  to  some 
very  petty  Federal  officer, "  moat  respectfully,  your  mosi  obedient  servant** 
Here  and  there,  hurrying  up  with  the  latest  news  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, was  Mayor  Mayo,  excited,  incoherent,  chewing  tobacco  detiantly, 
but  yet  full  of  pluck,  having  the  mettle  of  the  true  Virginian  gentleman, 
stern  and  watchful  to  the  last  in  fidelity  to  the  city  that  his  ancestors  had 
assisted  in  founding,  and  exhibiting,  no  matter  in  what  comical  aspects,  a 
courage  that  no  man  ever  doubted.  When  it  was  finally  announced  by 
tlie  Mayor  that  those  who  had  hoped  for  a  despatch  from  Oen.  Lee  con- 
trary to  what  he  had  telegraphed  in  the  morning,  had  ceased  to  indulge 
such  an  expectation,  and  that  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  it  was  proposed  to  maintain  order  in  the  city  by  two  regiments 
of  militia ;  to  destroy  every  drop  of  liquor  in  the  warehouses  and  stores ; 
and  to  establish  a  patrol  through  the  night.  But  the  militia  ran  through 
tlie  fingers  of  their  officers ;  the  patrols  could  not  be  found  aftcf  a  certain 
hour ;  and  in  a  short  while  the  whole  city  was  plunged  into  mad  confusion 
and  indescribable  horrours. 
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Bat  the  horrouTB  of  that  nigbt  in  the  Ck)nfederate  capital  were  tie 'Ik 
fitndiously  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  the  enemy.  The  Federal  force  on't^a 
north  side  of  James  Eiver  consisted  of  three  divisions  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Weitzel ;  while  Gen.  Ewell  covered  this  approach  to  the  capital 
with  a  force  about  four  thousand  strong.  The  Confederates  were  silently 
withdrawn  from  WeitzePs  front,  their  rear-guard  traversing  the  city  lib- 
fore  daybreak.  Weitzel  had  been  instructed  to  push  on,  whenever  satis- 
fied of  his  ability  to  enter  Kichmond.  During  the  whole  day  that  Grant 
had  been  engaged  in  front  of  Petersburg,  the  entire  lines  north  of  the 
James  were  perfectly  quiet.  Weitzel's  command  had  orders  to  make  & 
great  a  show  us  possible.  He  filled  no  gun  during  the  day,  but  as  darkneidb 
came  on,  he  set  all  his  bands  of  music  to  work  upon  national  airs.  THb 
Confederates  vied  with  the  musical  entertainment ;  for  many  hours  the 
night  was  filled  with  melodious  strains.  But  about  midnight  a  complcftb 
and  absolute  silence  fell  upon  the  lines.  It  was  a  dead  quiet ;  a  close  mask 
to  what  was  taking  place  in  the  doomed  city ;  and  not  until  the  morning 
hours  did  the  direful  blazon  in  the  sky  proclaim  to  Weitzel  that  his  hottr 
had  come  and  that  Richmond  was  at  his  mercy. 

There  had  been  but  little  sleep  for  the  people  of  Bichmond  in  the  night 
which  pi-eceded  their  great  misfortune.  It  was  an  extraordinary  night'; 
disorder,  pillage,  shouts,  mad  revelry  of  confusion.  In  the  now  dimly- 
lighied  city  could  be  seen  black  masses  of  people,  crowded  around  somo 
object  of  excitement,  besieging  the  commissary  stores,  destroying  liquof, 
intent  perhaps  upon  pillage,  and  swaying  to  and  fro  in  whatever  momen- 
tary passion  possessed  them.  The  gutters  ran  with  a  liquor  freshet,  and 
the  fumes  filled  the  air.  Some  of  the  straggling  soldiera  passing  through 
the  city,  easily  managed  to  get  hold  of  quantities  of  the  liquor.  Confusion 
became  worse  confounded  ;  the  sidewalks  were  encumbered  with  broken 
glass ;  stores  were  entered  at  pleasure  and  stripped  from  top  to  bottom ; 
yells  of  drunken  men,  shouts  of  roving  pillagers,  wild  cries  of  distress  filled 
the  air,  and  made  night  hideous. 

But  a  new  borrour  was  to  appear  upon  the  scene  and  take  possessioh 
of  the  community.  To  the  rear-guard  of  the  Confederate  force  on  the  north 
side  of  James  River,  under  Gen.  Ewell,  had  been  left  the  duty  of  blowing 
up  the  iron-clad  vessels  in  the  James  and  destroying  the  bridges  across  that 
liver.  The  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  an  iron  ram,  were  blown  to  the 
vrinds ;  the  little  shipping  at  the  wharves  was  fired  ;  and  the  three  bridge 
that  spanned  the  river  were  wrapped  in  flames,  as  soon  as  the  last  troop« 
had  traversed  them.  The  work  of  destruction  might  well  have  ended 
here.  But  Gen.  Ewell,  obeying  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  had  issued 
orders  to  fire  the  four  principal  tobacco  warehouses  of  the  city  ;  one  of 
them — the  Shockoe  warehouse — situated  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  si^e 
by  side  with  the  Galley  flour  mills,  just  in  a  position  and  circumstance 
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from  which  a  coni^a^rration' might  extend  to  the  whole  bnsinesB  portion  of 
.Richmond.  In  T^iiii  Major  Mayo  and  a  committee  of  eitizenfi  had  remon- 
Btrated  against  this  reckless  military  order.  The  warehouses  were  fired*; 
the  flames  seized  on  the  neighbouring  buiPJngs  and  soon  involved  a  wide 
and  widening  area;  the  conflagration  passed  rapidly  beyond  control; 
and  in  this  mad  fire,  this  wild,  unnecessary  destruction  of  their  property 
the  citizens  of  Eichmond  had  a  fitting  souvenir  of  the  imprudence  and 
recklessness  of  the  departing  Administration. 

Morning  broke  on  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  a  strange  pic- 
ture— impossible  to  describe — the  smoke  and  glare  of  fire  mingled  with 
the  golden  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  The  great  warehouse  on  the  Basin  was 
wrapped  in  flames ;  the  fire  was  reaching  to  whole  blocks  of  buildings ; 
and  as  the  sun  rose  majestically  above  the  horizon,  it  burnished  the  fringe 
of  smoke  with  lurid  and  golden  glory.  Curious  crowds  watched  the  fire. 
Its  roar  sounded  in  the  ears ;  it  leaped  from  street  to  street ;  pillagers 
were  busy  at  their  vocation,  and  in  the  hot  breath  of  the  fire  were  figures 
aa  of  demons  contending  for  prey. 

The  sun  was  an  hour  or  more  above  the  horizon,  when  suddenly  there 
ran  up  the  whole  length  of  Main  street  the  cry  of  "  Yankees  1 "  "  Yan- 
kees ! "  The  upper  part  of  this  street  was  choked  with  crowds  of  pillagers 
— men  provided  with  drays,  others  rolling  barrels  up  the  street,  or  bend- 
ing under  heavy  burdens,  and  intermixed  with  them  women  and  children 
with  smaller  lots  of  plunder  in  bags,  baskets,  tubs,  buckets,  and  tin-pans. 
As  the  cry  of  "Yankees"  was  raised,  this  motley  crowd  tore  up  the 
street,  cui*sing,  screaming,  trampling  upon  each  other,  alarmed  by  an 
enemy  not  yet  in  sight,  and  madly  seeking  to  extricate  themselves  from 
imaginary  dangers.  Presently,  beyond  this  crowd,  following  up  the  tangled 
mass  of  plunderers,  but  not  pressing  or  interfering  with  them,  was  seen  a 
small  body  of  Federal  cavalry,  riding  steadily  along.  Forty  Massachusetts 
troopere,  despatched  by  Gen-  Weitzel  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
affairs,  had  ridden  without  let  or  hindrance  into  Richmond.  At  the  comer 
of  Eleventh  street  they  broke  into  a  trot  for  the  public  square,  and  in  a  few 
moments  their  guidons  were  planted  on  the  Capitol,  and  fiuttered  there  a 
strange  spectacle  in  the  early  morning  light. 

A  few  hours  thereafter,  and  WeitzeFs  troops  were  pouring  through  the 
streets  of  the  city.  A  lady,  who  witnessed  the  grand  Federal  entree^  and 
has  given  a  very  graphic  account  of  it,  thus  describes  a  portion  of  the 
scene :  "  Stretching  from  the  Exchange  Hotel  to  the  slopes  of  Church  Hill, 
down  the  hill,  through  the  valley,  up  the  ascent  to  the  hotel,  was  the 
array,  with  its  unbroken  line  of  blue,  fringed  with  bright  bayonets. 
Strains  of  martial  music,  flushed  countenances,  waving  swords,  be> 
tolened  the  victorious  army.  As  the  line  turned  at  the  Exchange  Hotel 
into  the  upper  street,  the  movement  was  the  signal  for  a  wild  hurst  of  checn 
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fiom  each  regiment.  SIioutB  from  a  few  negroes  were  the  only  re^pousos. 
Through  throngs  of  enllen  spectators ;  along  the  line  of  fire ;  in  the  midst 
of  the  horrours  of  a  conflagration,  increased  by  tlie  explosion  of  shells  left 
by  the  retreating  army ;  through  curtains  of  smoke ;  through  tlie  vast 
atrial  auditorium  conviilsed  mih.  the  commotion  ot  frightful  sounds,  moved 
the  garish  procession  of  the  grand  army,  with  bravo  music,  and  bright 
banners  and  wild  cheers.  A  regiment  of  negro  cavalry  swept  by  the  hotel 
As  they  turned  the  street  comer  they  drew  their  sabres  with  savage  shouts 
and  the  blood  mounted  even  in  my  woman's  heart  with  qtiick  throbs  of 
defiance."  *         .         .  • 

Meanwhile  the  fire  raged  with  unchecked  fury.  The  entii*e  busincaa 
part  of  the  city  was  on  fire ;  stores,  warehouses,  manufactories,  mills,  de- 
pots, and  bridges — all,  covering  aci'es ;  the  continuous  thunder  of  explod- 
ing shells  sounded  in  the  sea  of  fire  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  was  the  long, 
threatening,  hostile  army  entering  to  seize  its  prey.  All  during  the  fore- 
noon, flame  and  smoke  and  burning  brands  and  showers  of  blazing  sparks 
filled  the  air,  spreading  still  further  the  destmction,  until  it  had  swept  be- 
fore it  every  bank,  every  auction  store,  every  insurance  oflice,  neai'ly  every 
commission  house,  and  most  of  the  fashionable  stores.  The  atmosphere 
was  almost  choking ;  men,  women,  and  children  crowded  into  the  square 
of  the  Capitol  for  a  breath  of  pure  air ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  obtained  even 
there,  and  one  traversed  the  green  slopes  blinded  by  cinders  and  strug* 
gling  for  breath.  Already  piles  of  furniture  had  been  collected  here,  drag- 
ged from  the  ruins  of  burning  houses ;  and  in  uncouth  arrangements,  madd 
with  broken  tables  and  bureaus,  were  huddled  women  and  children,  with 
no  other  home,  with  no  other  resting  place  in  Heaven's  great  hollowness. 

Some  tardy  attempts  were  made  to  arrest  the  conflagration ;  in  the 
afternoon  the  military  authorities  organized  the  crowds  of  negroes  as  a  fire 
corps ;  but  the  few  steam-engines  that  played  upon  the  fiames  were  not 
suflSdeut  to  check  their  progress.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  fire 
had  burned  itself  out.  It  had  consumed  the  most  important  pai*t  of  Bich- 
mond. Commencing  at  the  Bhockoe  warehouse,  the  fire  radiated  fr'»^t 
and  rear,  and  on  two  wings,  burning  down  Main  street,  half  way  betweeu 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  streets,  and  back  to  the  river,  through  Gary  and 
all  the  intermediate  streets.  Westward,  on  Main,  the  fire  was  stayed  at 
Kinth  street,  sweeping  back  to  the  river.  On  the  north  side  of  Main  the 
flames  were  stayed  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  streets.  From  this 
]K>int  the  flames  raged  on  the  north  side  of  Main  up  to  Eighth  street,  and 
back  to  Bank  street.  The  pencil  of  the  surveyor  could  not  have  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  out  the  business  portion  of  the  city. 

The  e  /ening  breezes  had  turned  the  course  of  the  fire ;  and  as  these 
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Btill  continued,  heavy  mist-clouds  hung  upon  the  horizon,  or  streamed  Up- 
•  wards  on  the  varying  current  of  the  winds.  As  night  came  on,'  fliere  wae 
a  painful  reaction  after  the  day's  terrible  excitement ;  a  strange  quiet  fell 
topon  the  blackened  city  and  its  scenes  of  destruction.  It  was  tlie  quiet 
of  a  great  desolation.  Groups  of  women  and  children  crawled  under  shel- 
ters of  broken  furniture  in  the  Oapitol  square ;  hundreds  of  homeless  per> 
sons  laid  down  to  sleep  in  the  shadows  of  the  ruins  of  Kichmond ;  and 
worn  out  by  excitement,  exhausted  as  by  the  spasm  of  a  great  battle,  men 
watched  foc^the  morrow  with  the  dull  sense  that  the  work  of  years  had 
been  ruined,  and  that  all  they  possessed  on  earth  had  been  swept  aWay. 

While  itichmond  was  filled  with  horrour  and  destruction,  and  the 
smoke  of  its  torment  ascended  to  the  skies,  very  different  sceues  were 
taking  place  far  away  in  the  cities  of  the  North.  It  was  a  strange  reverse 
to  the  picture  we  have  been  contemplating.  With  those  fervours  and 
shows  characteristic  of  the  Northern  mind,  Washington  and  New  York 
were  celebrating  tlie  downfall  of  the  Confederate  capital.  Bells  were  rung ; 
wild  and  enthusiastic  congratulations  ran  along  the  sti'eet ;  and  vast  crowds 
collected,  whose  fantastic  exhibitions  of  joy,  not  content  with  huzzas, 
cheers,  and  dancing  iii  the  streets,  broke  out  into  a  blasphemous  singing 
of  hymns  of  the  church.  In  New  York  twenty  thousand  pei-sons  in  the 
open  air  sung  the  doxology.  There  was,  of  course,  an  unlimited  display 
of  flags  ;  and  as  evidence  of  this  characteristic  exhibition  it  is  said  tiiat 
half  an  hour  after  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Bichmond  was  known,  not  a 
single  large  flag  in  the  whole  city  of  New  York  was  left  unpurchased. 
These' syn^ols  of  loyalty  not  only  floated  over  houses,  but  were  fastened 
to  carts,  stages  and  wagons.  The  newspapei's  were  mostly  occupied  with 
spread-eagles  and  maps  of  Bichmond.  The  World  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  event  of  the  day  "  more  fully  justified  exuberant  rejoicing  than 
any  previous  achievement  in  the  history  of  the  war."  The  New  York 
Herald — the  organ  ^^r  excellence  of  Yankee  wind — went  further,  and  de- 
clared that  the  taking  of  Bichmond  was  "  one  of  the  grandest  triumphs 
that  had  crovmed  human  efforUfor  centuriesJ*^ 

Such  stuff  was  characteristic  of  Northern  newspapers.  But  looking  to 
facts  we  sball  find  a  more  precise  language  in  which  to  describe  the 
achievement  of  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  in  the  fall  of  Bichmond. 

It  was  simply  the  consummation  of  the  disgrace  of  this  commander — 
that  he  should  have  taken  eleven  months  to  capture  a  position  at  no  time 
held  by  more  than  one  third  of  his  forces,  having  lost  in  the  enterprise  in 
kQled  and  wounded  more  than  double  the  numbers  actually  in  arms 
against  him  I  This  sentence  may  grate  on  Northern  pride ;  but  it  id 
founded  upon  plain,  unyielding  figures ;  it  is  the  inexorable  statement  of 
the  law  of  proportions ;  it  can  be  no  more  contested  than  a  mathematical 
demonstration.    As  long  as  the  intelligent  of  this  world  are  persuaded  of 
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the  opinion  that  a  great  General  ia  he  who  accomplishes  his  pnrposes  with 
Biiiall,  but  admirably  drilled  armies ;  who  defeats  large  armies  with  small 
cues ;  who  accomplishes  great  military  results  by  strategy,  more  than  by 
lighting,  who  makes  of  war  an  intellectual  exercise  rather  than  a  match  of 
brute  force,  that  title  will  be  given  to  Robert  E.  Lee  above  all  men  in 
America,  and  the  Confederate  commander  will  be  declared  to  have  been 
much  greater  in  defeat  than  Grant  in  his  boasted  victory. 

The  adulation  of  partisans  has  no  permanent  place  in  the  records  of 
glory.  The  oflSce  of  the  historian  is  to  reduce  the  exaggerations  of  the 
present,  and  that  without  reference  to  the  passionate  criticisms  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lives.  If  the  fact  be  that  the  North  has  produced  no  great 
General  in  this  war ;  that  the  exhibitions  of  generalship,  chivalry,  human- 
ity, and  all  that  noble  sentimentalism  that  properly  belongs  to  the  state 
of  war  have  been  more  largely  on  the  Confederate  side ;  that  the  Northern 
people  have  exhibited  gross  materialism  in  the  war,  have  excluded  that 
noble  spirituality  common  to  the  great  conflicts  of  civilized  nations,  and 
worshipped  the  grossest  types  of  physical  power,  the  fault  is  in  themselvee, 
and  not  in  the  pen  that  writes  these  things. 
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The  Federal  occupants  of  Richmond  no  dbubt  thought  the  people  very 
Bubniissive  to  the  new  authority.  Tliey  saw  no  sign  of  violence,  and  they 
heard  no  expression  of  defiance.  The  population  of  Richmond  moved 
Nicchanically  before  their  new  masters.  But  there  was,  for  some  days,  an 
undercurrent  of  eager,  excited  tliought  which  the  Federals  did  not  per- 
ceive ;  citizens  whispered  among  themselves,  and  went  around  the  street- 
corners  to  relate  in  low  tones  to  each  other  some  rumour  eagerly  grasped 
for  the  new  hope  it  contained.  Thus  it  was  told  in  whispers  that  Gen. 
FiCe  had  won  a  great  victory  on  his  retreat,  that  Jolmston  had  struck  Sher- 
man a  mortal  blow,  or  that  some  other  extravagant  event  had  happened, 
some  sudden  relief  of  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy.  It  is  not 
easy  for  men  to  descend  at  once  to  the  condition  of  despair. 
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But  even  outside  the  circle  of  absurd  rumours,  there  were  intelh'gent 
minds  in  Sichmond  that  still  entertained  lingering  hopes  of  the  cause  of 
the  Confederacy.  Tlie  foundation  of  these  hopes  was  small,  but  not  alto- 
gether visionary.  There  was  a  chance  that  Lee  might  get  off  his  army 
safely,  and  effect  a  successful  retreat ;  he  might  unite  with  Johnston  ;  and, 
although  driven  from  Virginia,  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  might  re- 
open Georgia  and  the  Carolinaa,  and  place  the  Government  nearer  its 
resources  of  subsistence,  with  the  control  of  a  territory  practically  much 
larger  than  that  in  the  Richmond  jurisdiction. 

These  things  were  possibilities,  very  small  and  very  remote.  It  was 
learned  through  Northern  newspapers,  circulated  in  Richmond,  that  Presi- 
dent Davis,  who  had  reached  Danville,  had  issued  there  the  following 
proclamation : 

DAimzxs,  Va.,  ApiH  5,  IMSb 

The  General-in-Chief  foand  it  necessary  to  make  sticb  movements  of  his  troops  as  to 
ancover  the  capital.  It  wonld  be  miwise  to  conceal  the  moral  and  material  injury  to 
our  cause  resulting  from  the  occupation  of  our  capital  by  the  enemy.  It  is  equally  un- 
wise and  unworthy  of  us  to  allow  our  own  energies  to  falter,  and  our  efforts  to  become 
relaxed  under  reyerses,  however  calamitous  they  may  be.  For  many  months  the  largest 
and  finest  army  of  the  Confederacy,  under  a  leader  whose  presence  inspires  equal  confi- 
dence in  the  troops  and  the  people,  has  been  greatly  trammelled  by  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing constant  watch  oyer  the  approaches  to  the  capital,  and  has  thus  been  forced  to  forego 
more  than  one  opportunity  for  promising  enterimse.  It  is  for  us,  my  countrymen,  to 
show  by  our  bearing  under  reverses  how  wretched  has  been  the  self-deception  of  those 
who  have  belieTcd  us  less  able  to  endure  misfortune  with  fortitude  than  to  encounter 
dangers  with  courage. 

We  have  now  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  the  struggle.  Kelieyed  from  the  necessity 
of  guarding  particular  points,  our  army  will  be  free  to  move  from  point  to  point,  to 
strike  the  enemy  in  detail  far  Arom  his  base.    Let  us  but  will  it,  and  we  are  tree. 

Animated  by  that  confidence  in  your  spirit  and  fortitude  which  never  yet  failed  me, 
I  announce  to  you,  fellow-countrymen,  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  maintain  your  cause 
with  my  whole  heart  and  soul ;  that  I  will  never  consent  to  abandon  to  the  enemy  one 
foot  of  the  soil  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy.  That  Virginia — noble  State — 
whose  ancient  renown  has  been  eclipsed  by  her  still  more  glorious  recent  history ;  whose 
bosom  has  been  bared  to  receive  the  main  shock  of  this  war ;  whose  sons  and  daughters 
have  exhibited  heroism  so  sublime  as  to  render  her  illustrious  in  all  time  to  come— that 
Yirginia,  with  the  help  of  the  people,  and  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  shall  be  hdd 
^d  defended^  and  no  peace  ever  be  made  with  the  infamous  invaders  of  her  territory. 

If  by  the  stress  of  numbers  we  should  ever  be  compelled  to  a  temporary  withdrawi 
im  her  limits,  or  those  of  any  other  border  State,  we  will  return  until  the  bafiled  and 
ihausted  enemy  shall  abandon  in  despair  his  endless  and  impossible  task  of  making 
4l:ive8  of  a  people  resolved  to  be  free. 

Let  us,  then,  not  despond,  my  countrymen,  but,  relying  on  God,  meet  the  foe  with 
(hish  defiance,  and  with  unoonquered  and  unconquerable  hearts. 

JEFFEBSON  DAVIS. 

This  proclamation  was  tlie  last  elTusion  of  the  sanguine  teinperatnent 
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of  the  Confederate  President.  It  gave  a  new  colour  to  the  evacuation  of 
Kichmond.  But  the  hopeful  and  ingeniouB  minds  which  constructed  the 
new  theory  of  C!onfederate  defence  had  failed  to  take  in  a  most  important 
element  in  the  consideration — the  moral  efiFect  of  the  fall  of  Eichmond. 
Tliey  did  not  reflect  that  tliis  city  had  been  for  four  ^ears  the  central  object 
of  all  the'  plans  and  exertions  of  the  war ;  they  did  not  understand  that  it 
had  become  to  the  popular  mind  the  symbol  of  the  Confederacy ;  and  they 
could  not  realize  that  when  Richmond  fell  the  cause  lost  in  the  estimation 
of  the  army  and  people  the  emblem  and  semblance  of  nationality  and  all 
appliances  for  supporting  the  popular  faith  and  enthusiasm.  But  the  sequel 
was  to  develop  and  demonstrate  all  these  consequences,  and  the  last  hopes 
of  the  Confederacy  were  to  be  speedily  extinguished. 


RETREAT  AIO)  FIKAL  SURRENDER  OF  LBB^S   ARMY. 

In  his  last  despatch  from  Petersburg,  Gen.  Lee  had  stated  that  some 
time  during  the  night  of  the  2d  April,  he  would  fall  back  behind  the  Ap- 
pomattox. He  was  then  holding  a  semicircular  line,  the  left  resting  on 
the  Appomattox,  narrowly  including  Petersburg ;  while  his  extreme  right, 
which  Sheridan  was  still  pressing,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  SoutliBido 
Railroad,  some  fifteen  miles  west  of  the  town.  It  appears  that  the  enemy 
already  imagined  that  he  had  cut  off  the  troops  on  the  right,  supposing 
that  they  could  not  cross  the  river  except  through  Petersburg ;  but  in  this 
he  was  mistaken.  When  night  closed,  the  air  was  luminous  with  the 
steady  glare  of  the  burning  warehouses  in  Petersburg.  For  several  hours 
cannonading  was  kept  up ;  but  about  midnight  the  Confederates  began 
their  retreat.  By  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Gordon's  whole  coips, 
except  a  few  pickets  and  stragglers,  was  safely  across  the  river,  and  the 
bridge  on  fire. 

As  the  troops  from  Petersburg  got  across  the  river,  the  heavily-charged 
magazine  of  Cummin's  battery  of  siege  guns  blew  up,  lighting  the  deep 
darkness  of  the  night  with  its  fierce  and  vivid  glare,  and  then  shaking  the 
earth  like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Fort  Clifton's  magazine  in  a 
moment  followed,  and  then  the  explosion  was  taken  up  all  along  the  line 
to  Richmond.  The  scene  was  fierce  and  imposing.  The  retreating  army 
left  the  light  and  pierced  the  midnight  darkness.  At  each  step  some  new 
explosion  would  sound  in  their  ears,  llie  whole  heavens  in  their  rear 
were  lit  up  in  lurid  glare,  and  added  intensity  to  the  blackness  before 
tlieir  eyes. 

On  leanng  Petersburg,  Gordon's  ooips  took  the  river  road  ;  Mahone, 
with  his  division,  and  all  other  troops  on  the  south  side  of  the  James,  the 
middle  road,  and  Ewell  and  Elzey,  with  the  Richmond  garrison,  and  other 
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troopS)  the  road  nearest  the  James  River*  During  the  day  following  the 
eTacnation  of  Petersburg,  the  Confederates  made  good  progress,  their  route 
unimpeded  by  wagons  and  artillery.  But  after  the  junction  of  Gordon's 
corps  with  Mahone  and  Ewell,  with  thirty  miles  of  wagons,  containing  the 
special  plunder  of  the  Richmond  departments,  they  went  at  a  rate  so  dis- 
tressingly slow,  that  it  was  apparent  that  an  enterprising  enemy  would 
Imve  little  trouble  in  overtaking  them. 

But  the  day  passed  without  any  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  without  the 
appearance  of  any  considerable  body  of  his  forces.  So  far  the  retreat  had 
been  an  occasion  of  reassurance ;  it  had  been  effected  safely  ;  and  with  the 
additions  made  to  the  Petersburg  section  of  troops  from  the  Richmond 
lines  and  from  Lee's  extreme  right,  which  had  crossed  the  Appomattox 
above  Petersburg,  that  resourceful  commander  had  now  well  in  hand 
more  than  twenty  thousand  troops.  Oen.  Lee  had  clearly  seen  that  his 
retreat  would  put  the  enemy  to  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  into  bodies 
of  one  or  two  army  cori)s,  with  a  view  to  a  vigorous  pursuit.  On  the 
morning  of  the  3d,  Grant  commenced  pursuit.  Its  order,  calculated  on 
the  clear  assumption  that  Lee  would  move  for  the  Danville  road,  was  as 
follows :  Sheridan  to  push  for  the  Danville  road,  keeping  near  the  Appo- 
mattox ;  Meade  to  follow  with  the  Second  and  Sixth  corps ;  and  Ord  to 
move  for  Burkesville  along  the  Southside  road,  the  Ninth  corps  stretching 
along  the  road  behind  him.  It  was  certainly  a  well-planned  pursuit ;  but 
it  involved  the  possibility  that  Lee  might  fall  on  the  enemy  in  detail ;  it 
was  a  question  of  the  rapidity  of  movements  and  combinations,  in  which, 
although  Grant  held  the  interiour  line,  his  adversary  was  not  in  a  hopeless 
aitnation ;  for  Lee,  even  if  forced  froni  the  Danville  road,  might  take  up 
an  eccentric  line,  make  a  race  to  Farmville,  there  cross  the  Appomattox 
once  more,  and,  by  destroying  the  bridges  after  him,  escape  into  the  moun- 
tains beyond  Lynchbnrg. 

"With  spirits  visibly  reassured,  the  retreating  army  reached  Amelia 
Oonrt-honse  in  the  morning  of  the  4th.  But* a  terrible  disappointment 
awaited  it  there.  Several  days  before,  Oen.  Lee  had  despatched  most  dis- 
tinct and  urgent  orders  that  large  supplies  of  commissary  and  quarter- 
master's stores  should  be  sent  forward  from  Danville  to  Amelia  Couil- 
house.  But  the  authorities  in  Richmond  bungled  the  command  ;  and  the 
train  of  cars  loaded  with  these  supplies  ran  through  to  relieve  the  evacuation 
of  the  capital,  without  unloading  the  stores  at  Amelia  Court-house.  Gen. 
Lee  found  there  not  a  single  ration  for  his  army.  It  was  a  terrible  revela- 
tion. To  keep  life  in  his  army,  he  would  have  to  break  up  half  of  it  into 
foraging  parties  to  get  food  ;  the  country  was  scant  of  subsistence,  a  tract 
of  straggling  woods  and  pine  barrens ;  and  soon  the  pangs  of  hunger  would 
tell  upon  the  flagging  spirits  of  his  men,  and  consume  the  last  hope. 
Meanwhile  the  forced  delay  of  his  army  at  Amelia  Coui*t-house  gave 
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Shoridan,  who  was  pursuing  with  his  cavalry,  and  tho  Fifth  oorpe,  time  tc 
strike  in  upon  the  CJonfederate  line  of  retreat.  In  the  aftemooc  of  the  4tb 
he  was  reported  at  JetersvLlIe,  on  the  Danville  Kailroad,  aeven  miles  south 
west  of  AmeKa  Court-house.  But  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  battle 
with  Gen.  Lee ;  the  concern  was  now  simply  to  escape.  His  men  were 
suffering  from  hunger ;  half  of  them  had  been  sent  or  had  straggled  in 
quest  of  food  ;  soldiers  who  had  to  assuage  their  craving  by  plucking  the 
buds  and  twigs  of  trees,  were  scarcely  to  be  blamed  for  courting  capture; 
and  thus  with  his  army  in  loose  order,  in  woful  plight,  diminishing  at 
every  step,  Gen.  Lee  determined  to  try  the  last  desperate  chance  of  escape, 
and  to  penetrate  the  region  of  hills  in  the  direction  of  Farmville,  hoping  to 
avail  himself  of  these  positions  of  defence. 

On  the  5th  he  took  up  this  line  of  retreat ;  but  the  locomotion  of  his 
army  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.  The  troops  went  wearily  along, 
averaging  hardly  half  a  mile  an  hour.  It  was  with  some  satisiaction  that 
they  saw  the  wagons  which  had  so  effectually  clogged  their  march  begin 
to  cast  up  their  plunder.  Jaded  horses  and  mules  refused  to  pull ;  de- 
moralized and  badly-scared  drivers,  with  straining  eyes  and  perspiring 
bodies,  plied  their  whips  vigorously  to  no- effect;  difficult  places  in  the 
road  were  choked  with  blazing  wagons,  fired  to  save  their  contents  from 
the  enemy  ;  there  were  deafening  reports  from  ammunition  exploding  and 
shells  bursting,  when  touched  by  the  flames ;  and  on  this  line  of  terrible 
retreat,  behind  and  on  either  flank,  there  was  a  running  fight  through  every 
hour  of  the  day.  At  every  hill  divisions  would  alternately  halt,  and  form 
linse  of  battle  and  check  the  pursuers.  As  soon  as  proper  disposition  had 
been  made  on  the  next  line  of  hills  the  rear  division  would  move  .off  and 
pass  the  others,  only  to  form  agaui  at  the  next  suitable  defensive  position. 
Thus  toiled  on  the  retreating  army.  Hundreds  of  men  dropped  from  ex- 
haustion ;  thousands  threw  away  their  arms ;  the  demoralization  appeared 
at  last  to  involve  the  oflicers ;  they  did  nothing  to  prevent  straggling ;  and 
many  of  them  seemed  to  shut  their  eyes  on  the  hourly  reduction  of  their 
commands,  and  rode  in  advance  of  their  brigades  in  dogged  indifference. 

But  in  the  jaded,  famishing  crowd  there  was  yet  left  something  of  the 
old  spirit  which  had  made  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  famous  through- 
out the  world,  and  inscribed  its  banners  with  the  most  glorious  names  of 
the  war.  Its  final  retreat  was  not  to  be  without  its  episodes  of  desperate 
and  devoted  courage. 

On  the  6th,  the  enemy  having  changed  the  order  of  pursuit  to  confofm 
^lo  Lee's  new  movement,  Sheridan,  with  his  cavalry,  struck  in  upon  the 
(!otifederate  line  of  retreat  just  south  of  Sailors^  Creek,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Appomattox.  E well's  corps,  consisting  of  about  four  thousand 
two  hundred  men,  was  called  upon  to  support  Pickett,  who,  with  his  divi- 
I'^n  reduced  to  about  eight  hnndi^ed  men,  was  being  sorely  pressed  bj 
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SheridaQ.  On  reaching  the  ground,  and  ^ilet  deploying  hiB  troops  into 
line  of  battle,  it  w>as  diacovered  tliat  Oordon'e  division,  which  formed  the 
rear-guard  of  the  army,  had  taken  another  road,  following  after  the  wagott 
train,  amd  that  the  Federal  forces  had  already  oocnpied  the  high  ground  in 
Ewell's  rear,  opening  upon  his  troops  a  rapid  and  deadly  fire  of  artillery; 
A  yery  brief  time  elapsed,  when  the  appearance  of  a  very  heavy  force  of 
infantry,  also  in  the  rear,  rendered  it  necessary  to  face  about  the  Confed^ . 
erate  line,  and  prepare  for  another  conflict  on.  the  very  ground  over  whieh 
it  had  just  passed.  The  enemy  advanced  with  spirit,  and  with  the  evident 
determination  of  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  thus,  without  being  able 
to  assist  Pickett,  Ewell,  with  his  small  force,  was  compelled  to  hold  his 
ground  against  these  overwhelming  numbers  in  his  (Pickett's)  rear.  At 
tliis  critical  juncture  fr^  troops  were  brought  up  against  Pickett,  and, 
charging  impetuously  on  his  line,  it  was  easily  broken,  never  again  to  1m 
reformed,  or  restored  to  such  order  as  to  render  it  longer  available.  Thd 
enemy's  forces,  confident  and  exulting  over  the  prospect  of  success,  wera 
now  hurled  upon  the  brave  men  of  Ewell's  corps.  It,  however,  with  aH 
exhibitioa  of  valour  never  surpassed,  continued  to  stnnd  at  bay.  It  kept 
up  a  most  destructive  fire,  strewing  the  field  with  dead  and  wounded.  But 
at  last  the  unequal  contest  was  terminated ;  Qen.  Ewell  was  captured,  and 
one  of  his  division  commanders,  6.  W.  C.  Lee ;  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  command  surrendered,  but  not  until  they  had  given  evidences  of  a 
spirit  which  the  enemy  had  scarcely  looked  for  in  so  small  a  portion  of  a 
fugitive  army. 

The  retreat  of  what  remained  of  the  Confederate  army  was  continued, 
until  at  last  it  had  crossed  the  Appomattox  and  reached  Farmville.  Ex- 
cept Longstreet's  command,  it  crossed  the  river  during  the  night ;  Qor- 
don's  troops  at  the  High  Bridge  going  into  bivouac  on  the  opposite  side, 
while  Longstreet  occupied  the  hills  on  the  river  near  the  town  of  Farmville. 
Here,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  haversacks  of  many  of  the  men  were 
replenished  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Petersburg.  It  is  said  of  these 
devoted  men  who  yet  cluTig  to  the  great  Confederate  commander,  that 
their  suffering  from  the  pangs  of  hunger  ^^  has  not  been  approached  in  the 
military  annals  of  the  last  fifty  years." 

At  early  dawn  the  enemy  made  an  attack  on  Gordon  at  the  bridge,  and 
on  Longstreet  on  the  hills  near  Farmville.     Firing  the  bridge,  and  leaving 
one  brigade  to  check  the  enemy,  the  remainder  of  Gordon's  corps  took  the- 
rulroad  track  to  Farmville,  leaving  the  brigade  skirmishing  sharply.     Oii< 
he  high  hills  on  the  upper  side  of  the  Appomattox,  just  beyond  Farm- 
•  ille,  it  appeared  as  if  the  Confederates  intended  to  give  battle.    The  artil- 
ery  was  placed  in  position,  and  active  skirmishing  had  commenced  with . 
the  Federal  advance,  which  had  crossed  the  river  on  the  heels  of  the  re- 
treating rear-guard  of  the  CiWifederates.   The  lines  c'  infantry  were  formed 
45 
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in  order  of  battle ;  but  it  was  only  done  to  cover  the  movement  of  tlie 
wagons,  as  the  army  took  up  its  line  of  retreat.  That  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral army  which  had  crossed  the  river  dashed  on  recklessly,  and  seemed  to 
think  they  had  only  a  demoralized  mob  to  contend  with.  They  drove  the 
Oonfederate  wagon  guard  in  and  cut  the  train  in  two,  on  the  road  the 
wagons  were  traversing ;  but  Grimes'  division  advanced  at  a  double-quick, 
attacked  and  charged  the  assailants,  routed  them,  and  captured  two  hun- 
dred prisoners. 

During  all  day  of  the  7th,  the  Confederate  army  marched  withou; 
molestation  in  the  rear.  Occasionally  the  enemy's  cavalry  would  dash  in  on 
a  portion  of  their  wagon  train,  kill  a  few  horses,  frighten  drivers  and  quar- 
termasters, and  then  scamper  away  ;  but  no  serious  impediment  was  offered 
to  the  march.  The  whole  army  had  left  the  main  road  and  were  travers- 
hig  dense  thickets  of  oak  and  pine,  through  which  ran  rarely  used  and 
broken  roads.  On  the  8th  they  continued  to  march  steadily,  and  in  tiie 
middle  of  the  day  struck  a  better  road,  and  made  rapid  progress  until 
dark,  when  the  rear  was  within  four  miles  of  Appomattox  Court-house. 
The  head  of  the  column  had  reached  the  Conrt-house.  Lynchburg  was 
but  twenty-four  miles  off.  Not  a  gim  had  been  fired  during  the  day 
The  troops  went  into  camp  without  restraint  No  enemy  seemed  near« 
Tlie  bands  of  the  divisions  enlivened  the  departing  hours  of  day  with  maf- 
tial  music.  The  weary  private  soldiers  prepared  to  sleep  with  a  Strang- 
sense  of  relief  and  contentment. 

But  in  this  night  of  apparent  security  the  general  officers  were  consult- 
ing together ;  and  their  looks  plainly  indicated  intense  anxiety.  8oon  the 
nimble  of  distant  cannon  sounded  in  front.  Presently  came  the  ominous 
order  for  all  the  extra  artillery  to  be  cut  down  and  the  commands  dis- 
banded. The  true  sitaation  was  soon  apparent  to  Gen.  Lee.  In  pressing 
for  Lynchburg  he  had  to  put  himself  in  a  dangerous  predicament ;  he  was 
on  a  strip  of  land  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  broad  between  the 
James  and  Appomattox  rivers ;  and  the  firing  in. front  indicated  that  the 
outlet  towards  Lynchburg  was  closed  by  Sheridan,  while  Meade  in  the 
rear,  and  Ord  south  of  the  Court-house  completed  the  environment  and 
put  Lee  in  a  position  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  extricate  his  army 
without  a  battle,  which  it  was  no  longer  capable  of  fighting. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  ^9th,  Gordon's  corps  was  ordered  to  move 
to  the  front  through  Apomattox  Court-house,  passing  the  entire  wagon 
and  artillery  train  of  the  army.  Lee's  army  had  at  this  time  dwindle^! 
down  to  eight  thousand  men  with  muskets  in  their  hands.  Gordon  was 
thrown  out  with  about  two  thousand  men  in  front ;  tlie  wreck  of  Long- 
street's  command  covered  the  x^slv  ;  and  between  these  thin  lines  was  the 
r^ninant  of  the  wagon  train,  and  clinging  to  these  thousands  of  unarmed 
stragglere,  many  of  them  famishing  and  too  weak  to  carry  their  muskets^ 
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Such  was  tbe  condition  and  dii^position  of  Gen.  Lee'e  forces  when  Gordon 
attempted  the  last  desperate  task  of  cutting  his  way  through  Sheridan'a 
lines.  The  Confederate  cavalry  was  drawn  up  in  mass  in  the  village.  The 
fields,  gardens,  and  streets  were  strewn  with  troops  bivouacking  in  line  of 
battle.  In  the  early  light  of  morning  Gordon's  corps  marched  through 
and  to  the  west  of  the  village. 

After  leconnoitring,  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  in  front  was  dis- 
mounted cavalry  in  heavy  force.  Dispositions  were  made  for  attack,  and 
about  ten  o'clock  Gordon's  line  was  ordered  forward.  The  enemy's  cavalry 
was  easily  driven  back ;  it  seemed  that  an  exit  would  be  secured,  until  it 
was  discovered  that  the  cavalry  was  falling  back  upon  large  masses  of  ]&• 
fantry,  which  were  hastening  forward  and  jnst  forming  to  advance.  It 
was  the  turn  of  the  Confederates  to  fall  back.  Gordon  now  sent  word  to 
Gen.  Lee  that  the  enemy  was  driving  him  back.  Just  as  his  divisions  had 
formed  anew  to  resist  a  flank  movement  of  Sheridan,  while  the  skirmish- 
ers were  engaged,  while  the  Richmond  Howitzers  (who  had  fired  the  first 
gun  at  Bethel),  having  already  discharged  one  volley,  were  loading  for  an- 
other, a  flag  of  truce  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  the  action  suddenly  and 
strangely  ceased. 

The  explanation  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  soon  made  known. 
While  the  pursuit  of  Lee's  army  by  Grant's  overwhelming  forces  was  still 
in  progress,  the  following  correspondence,  commenced  at  Farmville,  ha4 
tAken  place  between  the  two  commanders,  terminated  by  Lee's  seeking  the 
final  interview,  when  he  received  the  message  referred  to  from  Gordon : 


Aptfl  7, 1885. 

Gen.  R.  E.  Lek,  (hmmanding  C,  8,  A. : 

O&neral :  The  result  of  last  week  must  convince  yon  of  the  hopelessness  of  fhrther 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  this  struggle.  I  feel  that  it 
is  so,  and  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  shift  from  myself  the  responsibility  of  any  fyirther  effu- 
sion of  blood,  by  asking  of  you  the  surrender  of  that  portion  of  the  Confederate  Boutli- 
em  army,  known  as  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Very  respectinlly, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

U.  8.  GRANT, 
Ltoatenant-Oenenl,  oommandliig  AadM  of  Um  Unitad  StatM. 


Apifl  7, 1863. 
Cfeneral :  I  have  received  yoor  note  of  this  day.    Though  not  entirely  of  the  opinion 
you  express  of  the  hopelessness  of  Airther  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  I  reciprocate  your  desire  to  avoid  useless  effusion  of  blood,  and  therefore,  be- 
fore considering  your  proposition,  ask  tbe  terms  you  will  offer  on  condition  of  its  sox^ 

render. 

R  E.  LEB,  Oenerak 

To  LiBin.-OB]i.  U.  S.  Ga43iT|  OoBiinMHlinc  AnniM  of  the  United  Stotet. 
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A|iiia»lMlL 

To  Gbh.  H.  E.  Lbb,  Commanding  0.  8.jL: 

General :  Tour  note  of  last  evening,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  Baae  date,  aaldng  tbe 
conditions  on  which  I  will  accept  the  surrender  of  the  Am^jr  of  JKorihem  Yliginia  b 
just  received. 

In  reply,  I  would  say,  that  peace  being  my  first  desire,  there  is  but  one  condidtio 
that  I  insist  upon,  viz. : 

That  the  men  surrendered  shaU  be  disqualified  for  taking  up  arms  again  against  tho 
€k>vemment  of  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged. 

I  will  meet  you,  or  designate  officers  to  meet  any  officers  yon  may  name  for  the  piiF> 
pose,  at  any  point  agreeable  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  definitdj  the  termi 
vpon  which  the  surrender  x)f  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  will  be  received. 

Very  respectAilly, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRAKT,  lAmaenaiU'0€imalf 

OrnniMiniting  Axmim  ii  the  UaltaA  J 


April  a^iw. 

Q4Mr<d:  I  reoeivedi  at  a  late  hour,  your  note  of  to-daj  in  answer  to  mine  of  yester- 
day. 

I  did  not  intend  to  propose  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  to 
ask  the  terms  of  your  proposition.  To  be  frank,  I  do  not  think  the  emergeney  his 
arisen  to  call  for  the  surrender. 

But  as  the  restoration  of  peace  should  be  the  sole  object  of  all,  I  desire  to  know 
whether  your  proposals  would  tend  to  that  end. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  meet  you  with  a  view  to  surrender  the  Army  of  Northern  Yu^ 
ginia ;  but  so  far  as  your  proposition  may  affect  the  Confedeiate  States  forces  under  my 
command  and  tend  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  yon  at  10 
▲.  M.  to-morrow,  on  the  old  stage-road  to  Richmond,  between  the  picket-lines  of  tb« 
two  armies. 

Very  respectfhlly. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  LEE,  Genernl  O.S.± 
Hd  lMMn.'QwK.  GmAJiv,  Ooaunaadlng  ArmlM  of  Iha  TTntted  BlatM. 


▲Vcill^iaB. 
To  Qvs,  R.  E.  Lbe,  Commanding  C.  8,  A. : 

General :  Tour  note  of  yesterday  is  received.  As  I  have  no  authority  to  treat  on  tbe 
subject  of  peace,  the  meeting  proposed  for  10  A.  ic.  to-day  could  lead  to  no  good.  1  will 
state,  however,  General,  that  I  am  equally  ahxious  for  peace  with  yourself;  and  the 
^ole  North  entertain  the  same  feeling.  The  terms  upon  which  peace  can  be  had  sre 
well  understood.  By  the  South  laying  down  their  arms  they  wili  hasten  that  most  oo* 
sirable  event,  save  thousands  of  human  li'-es,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  property  oot 
yet  destroyed. 
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Sincerely  hoping  that  all  our  difficulties  may  be  settled  without  the  loss  of  another 
life,  I  BUbBorihe  myself, 

Very  respeetfUly^ 

Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT, 

lieQicnant-Qeiieral  United  StetfM  Axmj« 


April  0,1805. 

Oenerai:  I  seodyed  your  note  of  this  morning  on  the  picket-line,  whither  I  had 
come  to  meet  you  and  ascertain  definitely  what  terms  were  embraced  in  your  proposition 
of  yesterday  with  reference  to  the  surrender  of  this  army. 

I  now  request  an  interview  in  accordance  with  the  offer  contained  in  your  letter  of 
yesfercfay  for  that  purpose. 

Very  respectftilly; 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

R.  X.  LEE,  General 
To  UmnM^am,  OmAjn,  OwMniindfiig  AxadM  of  the  United  Bfaitefc 


ApcOS^ltBl 

Obn.  R  E.  Lkb,  Oommanding  0.  8.A.: 

Tour  note  of  this  date  is  but  this  moment,  11.59  a.  m.,  received. 
In  consequence  of  my  having  passed  from  the  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  road  te 
the  Farmville  and  Lynchburg  road,  I  am,  at  this  writing,  about  four  miles  west  of 
Walter*B  Church,  and  will  push  forward  to  the  front  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  you. 

Notice  sent  to  mo  on  this  road  where  you  wish  the  interview  to  take  place,  will  meet 
iie. 

Vexy  raspectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  8.  GRANt,  lA&utenan^aMeral 


^  ArroMxrtOK  OovaT-Boun,  A|nea  9^  ISSB. 

Cni^.  R.  B.  XiKB,  Commanding  C,  8.  A. : 

In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter  to  you  of  the  8th  inst.,  I  propose  to 
i^celve  Che  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  the  following  terms,  to  wit : 

Rolls  of  all  the  officert  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given  to  an 
officer  diesignated  by  me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  such  officers  as  you  may  desigpiate. 

The  officers  to  give  their  individual  parole  not  to  take  arms  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged ;  and  each  company  or  regimental  cou^ 
mander  to  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their  commands.' 

the  arms,  artillery^  and  public  property  to  be  parked  and  stacked,  and  turned  over 
to  the  officere  appointed  by  me  to  receive  them. 

This  wHI'  not  embrace  the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  private  horses  of 


This  done,  mm^  cffle^  mnd  man  mil  be  aUatoed  U  return  to  theif  homee^  not  to  1$  dik-^ 
furbed  hy  United  8taie$  authority,  so  long  as  they  observe  their  parole  and  the  laws  in 
foroe  where  they  may  reside. 

Very  respectfully, 

U.  8.  GRAirr,  Lietaenaat-Oeneroi 


no  THX  LOST  OAI78& 

Hbaoqdastbh  Ajuct  or  KoaimBOi  Tnannji«  Aptfll^  tfb 

'  Luut.-Gbk.  U.  &  Oaabt,  Cammcmding  U,  8.  A. : 

Omeral:  I  hare  reoeiTod  your  letter  of  this  date,  containing  the  terms  of  suTeadai 
•f  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  as  proposed  by  you.  As  they  are  snsbtantiaUy  ioe 
Mme  as  those  expressed  in  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  they  are  accepted.  I  will  pnxMcd 
to  designate  the  proper  officers  to  carry  the  stipulations  into  effect 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R  E.  LEE,  GtoMTfA 

The  interview  of  the  two  commanders  took  placd  at  the  house  of  ICr. 
Wilmer  McLean.  It  was  a  great  occasion  ;  thrilling  and  wonderful  mem- 
ories must  have  crowded  upon  these  two  men  as  they  stood  face  to  face. 
But  the  interview  was  very  simple ;  there  was  no  theatrical  circumstance; 
there  was  not  a  sentimental  expression  in  what  was  said.  Ko  man  ab- 
horred anytliing  raelo-dramatic  more  than  Oen.  Lee.  His  manner  with 
Grant  bordered  on  taciturnity,  but  not  so  as  to  exhibit  temper  or  mortifica- 
tion. **His  demeanour,"  writes  a  Federal  observer, of  the  memorable 
scene,  ^^  was  that  of  a  thoroughly  possessed  gentleman  who  had  a  very  dis- 
agreeable duty  to  perform,  but  was  determined  to  get  through  it  as  well 
and  as  soon  as  he  could." 

He  had  come  to  the  interview  attendecl  only  by  Col.  Marshalli  one  of 
his  aides.  With  courteous  greeting  the  two  commanders  proceeded  at 
oncq  and  simply  to  business ;  some  explanations  were  required  by  Gen. 
Lee  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  phrases  in  the  terms  of  surrender;  and 
without  other  question  or  remark  the  act  that  was  to  put  out  of  existence 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  reduced  to  form  at  a  deal  table. 

When  Gen.  Lee  had  been  seen  riding  to  the  rear,  the  rumour  of  sm^ 
render  flew  like  wild-fire  through  the  Confederates.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  worn  and  battered  troops  who  watched  on  their  arms 
for  the  result  of  the  conference  at  McLean's  house,  would  have  been  glad 
to  welcome  a  termination  of  their  sufferings,  come  in  what  form  it  might; 
that  they  would  feel  a  certan  j(Jy  when  a  long  agony  was  over.  But  such 
was  not  the  display,  when  about  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  evening 
Gen.  Lee  was  seen  thoughtfully  riding  back  to  his  headquarters,  and  it 
was  known  that  the  surrender  had  been  completed.  His  leading  officcn 
were  assembled,  anticipating  the  result  and  awaiting  his  return.  When 
the  terms  of  surrender  were  announced,  -they  approached  their  great  com- 
mander in  turn,  and  shook  hands,  expressing  satisfaction  at  his  conne,  and 
regret  at  parting.  The  lines  of  battle  that  had  awaited  a  possible  renewal 
of  the  combat,  were  broken  ;  but  there  were  no  huzzas,  no  scattering,  not 
an  indecent  shout ;  but  the  men  broke  ranks  to  rush  up  to'theij*  beloved 
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commander,  struggling  with  each  other  to  wring  him  once  more  by  the 
hand.  It  was  a  most  affecting  scene.  Rough  and  rugged  men,  familiar 
with  hardship,  danger,  and  death  in  a  thousand  shapes,  had  tears  in  their 
eyesy  and  choked  with  emotion  as  thoy  throngeld  around  their  old  chieftaie^ 
uttering  words  to  lighten  his  burden  and  mitigate  his  pain.  He  had  so 
often  himself  uttered  such  words  to  them,  when  they  bled  on  tlie  battle- 
field or  toiled  on  the  weary  march.  Now  simple  as  ever,  very  serious  but 
collected,  with  the  marks  of  a  Eoman  manhood  yet  about  him,  he  turned 
to  his  soldiers,  not  to  insult  the  occasion  with  a  harangue  or  explanations 
or  regrets,  but  merely  to  say,  as  the  signs  of  tearless  suffering  gathered  in 
his  face :  '^  Men,  we  have  fought  through  the  war  togetlier ;  and  I  have 
done  the  best  I  could  for  you." 

The  day  after  the  surrender  Gten.  Lee  took  formal  leave  of  his  army  in' 
the  following  plain  and  manly  address  : 

HBAsavABTSBS  Akmt  Koktsbkh  VtsoxxiA,  April  10,  186S. 

After  four  years  of  arduotts  service,  marked  by  unsurpassed  courage  and  fortitude^ 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  overwhelming  numbers 
and  resoorces. 

I  need  not  tell  the  survivors  of  so  many  hard-fought  battles,  who  have  remfuned 
steadfast  to  the  last,  that  I  have  consented  to  this  result  firom  no  distrust  of  them ;  but 
feeling  that  valour  and  deyotion  could  accomplish  nothing  that  could  compensate  for 
the  loss  that  would  have  attended  the  continuation  of  the  contest,  I  have  determined  to 
avoid  the  useless  sacrifice  of  those  whose  past  services  have  endeared  them  to  their 
countrymen. 

By  the  terms  of  agreement,  officers  and  men  can  return  to  their  homes,  and  remafai 
there  until  exchanged. 

You  will  take  with  you  the  scttUfaction  that  proceeds  frcm  the  eonedouitieei  of  divit$ 
faithfully  performed;  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  a  merciful  God  will  extend  to  you  His 
blessing  and  protection. 

With  an  unceasing  admiration  of  your  constancy  and  devotion  to  your  country,  and ' 
a  grateful  remembrance  of  your  kind  and  generous  consideration  of  myself,  I  bid  you  aa 
affectionate  farewell. 

B,  E.  LEE,  General. 

On  the  12th  April,  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  its  last  parade* 
On  that  day,  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  of  the  commissioners  of  sur- 
render, the  troops  marched  by  divisions  to  a  spot  in  the  neighbourhoo4  of 
Appomattox  Ck)urt*house,  where  they  stacked  arms  and  deposited  accou- 
trements. About  seventy-five  hundred  men  laid  down  their  anns ;  bat 
^  the  capitulation  included  in  addition  some  eighteen  thousand  stragglers 
who  were  unarmed,  and  who  came  up  to  claim  the  benefit  of  surrender  and 
accept  paioles.  With  remarkable  delicacy,  Qeu.  Grant  was  not  present  al 
the  ceremony,  and  had  not  been  visi  >le  since  his  interview  of  the  9th  with 
Gen.  Lee. 
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Indeed,  thk  Fedeitel  commander  had,  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  eon* 
liest,  behaved  Tvith  a  magnanimitj  and  decor  am  that  most  ever  be  remem- 
bered to  his  credit  even  by  those  who  disputed  his  reputation  in  other 
respects,  and  denied  his  claims  ta  great  generalship.  He  had  with  re- 
loarkable  facility  accorded  honourable  and  liberal  t^ms  to  the  vanquidied 
army.  He  did  nothing  to  dramatize  the  surrender ;  he  made  no  triumphal 
fsntry  into  [Richmond ;  he  avoided  all  those  displays  of  triumph  so  dear  to 
the  Korthem  heart;  he  spared  everything  that  might  wound  the  feel- 
ings or  imply  the  humiliation  of  a  vanquished  foe.  There  were  no 
ippdecent  exultations;  no  ^^ sensations ; "  no  shows;  he  received  the  snr- 
ri^der  of  his  adversary  with  every  courteous  recognition  due  an  honour- 
able enemy,  and  conducted  the  closing  scenes  with  as  much  simplicity  as 
fi^ible. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  April,  Oen.  Lee,  attended  by  five  mem- 
bers of  his  staff,  rode  into  Bichmond,  and  drew  rein  at  his  house  on 
Franklin  street.  He  passed  on  rapidly,  as  if  to  escape  notice;  black- 
ened ruins  threw  their  shadows  across  the  way;  strange  faeea  were 
on  the  streets ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  his  commanding  figure  to 
pass  without  the  challenge  of  curiosity,  and  there  presently  ran 
along  the  side-walks  the  shout,  '^It's  Gen.  Lee."  Instantly  there 
was  a  wild  chase  after  the  party  of  horsemen.  The  General  simply 
raised  his  hat  as  he  rode  rapidly  on;  dismounting,  he  shook  hands 
with  some  that  pressed  upon  him;  he  showed  an  anxiety  to  enter  hia 
bouse,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  had  passed  into  the  fondly-desired  retirfr>> 
nMat  of  his  ^mple  home. 

In  Washington  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee's  army  was  taken  as  the 
ol6Be  of  the  war.  No  sooner  was  it  known  than  Secretary  Stanton  imme* 
dSately  telegraphed  an  order  to  the  headquarters  of  every  army  and  depart- 
ment, and  to  every  fort  and  arsenal  in  the  United  States,  to  fire  a  salute 
of  two  hundred  gans  in  celebration  of  the  ev^t.  To  Grant  he  despatched  : 
**  Thanks  be  to  Almighty  Gtod  for  the  great  victory  with  which  He  has  this 
day  erowned  you  and  the  gallant  armies  under  your  command.  The 
thanks  of  this  department,  and  of  the  Government,  and  of  the  people  of 
febe  United  States — ^their  reverence  and  honour  have  been  deserved — will 
be  rendered  to  you  and  the  brave  and  gallant  officers  and  soldiers  of  your 
amy  for  all  time." 

A  vast  concourse  of  people  assembled  at  the  President's  house  to  make 
the  popular  congratulations  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  There  was  music,  illumina- 
(ions ;  the  ground  was  ablaze  with  trhimphal  lights ;  and  the  vast  crowd 
esHed  impatiently  for  a  response  from  the  President.  It  was  a  grand  his- 
torical occasion  ;  one  of  great  thoughts  and  imposing  circumstatices ;  one 
t9t  noble  and  memorable  utterances.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
eame  forward,  and  called  for  the  "  rebel "  song  of  "  Dixie."    He  said : 
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"  I  have  always  thought  that  *  Dixie '  was'  one  of  the  besj;  songs  I  ex-er 
heard.  Our  adyersaries  over  the  way,  1  know,  have  attempted  to  appro- 
priate it ;  bnt  I  insist  that  on  yesterday  we  fairly  captured  it.  I  referred 
the  question  to  the  attorney-general,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  legal  opinion 
that  it  is  now  our  property.  (Laughter  and  loud  applause.)  I  now  aak 
the  band  to  give  us  a  good  turn  upon  it."  It  was  the  cliaractenstic  spoe*  h 
and  last  joke  of  Abrahanr  Lincoln. 
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Florida ;  and  the  fate  of  this  extensive  military  territory  depended  upon ' 
an  array  whose  effective  force  was  less  than  twenty  thousand  men.  Gen. 
Johnston's  statement  of  the  force  at  his  command  in  the  vicinity  of 
Saleigh,  was  18,578  total,  infantry  and  artillery  present  for  duty,  of  which 
not  more  than  14,179  were  effective,  with  a  cavalry  force  little  over  five 
thousand.  Florida  was  destitute  of  troops,  and  South  Carolina  was  pretty 
much  in  the  condition  of  a  conquered  proviAce,  there  being  no  known 
Confederate  force  in  it  beyond  a  division  of  cavah*y  less  than  one  thou- 
sand. Oen.  Johnston  found  himself  by  the  disaster  in  Virginia,  opposed 
to  a  combined  force  of  alarming  magnitude ;  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
supplying  his  troops ;  tlio  enemy  had  already  captured  all  workshops  with- 
in the  Confederacy  for  the  preparation  of  ammunition  and  repairing  of 
arms;  and  thus  embarrassed,  crippled  and  disheartened,  what  was  ac- 
counted in  point  of  importance  the  second  army  of  the  Confederacy,  num- 
bering on  it9  rolls  more  than  seventy  thousand  men,  and  yet  reduced  to 
less  than  one-third  of  this  number  by  desertions  and  ^'  absenteeism,"  aban- 
doned the  hope  of  successful  war,  and  prepaid  to  surrender. 


On  the  night  of  the  13th  April,  Sherman's  army  had  halted  some  four- 
teen miles  from  Balcigh,  when  it  received  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Lee.  The  next  day  it  occupied  Raleigh ;  Gen.  Johnston  having  lakon  up 
a  line  of  retreat  by  the  railroad  running  by  Hillsboro,  Greensboiu,  Salis- 
bury and  Charlotte.  Sherman  commenced  pursuit  by  crossing  the  curve 
of  that  road  in  the  direction  of  Ashboro,  and  Charlotte;  and  after  the  head 
of  his  column  had  crossed  the  Cape  Fear  River  at  Avens  Ferry,  he  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  Gen.  Johnston  on  the  I5th  April,  asking  if 
some  arrangement  could  not  be  effected,  which  should  prevent  the  further 
useless  effusion  of  blood.  It  wab  eventually  arranged  that  a  peraonal  in- 
terview should  take  place  between  the  two  commanders  at  a  designated 
point ;  and  on  the  18th  April,  they  met  at  a  farm-house,  five  miles  from 
Durham  Station,  under  a  flag  of  truce.  In  proposing  a  surrender,  Gen. 
cfohnstou  wanted  some  more  general  concessions  than  had  been  made  in 
the  case  of  Gen  Lee ;  and  the  result  was  a  military  convention,  which  G«n. 
Johnston  declared  that  he  signed  ^'  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  gallant  little 
army,  to  prevent  further  suffering  of  the  people  by  the  devastation  and 
ruin  inevitable  from  the  marches  of  invading  armies,  and  to  avoid  the  crime 
of  waging  a  hopeless  war."  This  document,  which  we  place  here,  was  cer- 
tainly an  extraordinary  one  on  Sherman's  part. 
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taking,  while  on  our  great  marcb,  the  property  of  conquered  rebels.  They  forfdted 
their  rights  to  it,  and  I,  being  agent  for  the  Gk)yemment  to  which  I  belonged,  gave  you 
anthority  to  keep  all  the  quartermasters  CouldnH  take  possession  of  or  didn^  want. 

Such  an  example  of  astoundiDg  inconsistencj,  snch  a  record  of  an> 
blusbing  hypocrisy  no  public  man  conld  stand  against  for  a  day,  except 
in  that  pecaliar  community  of  the  Koilli,  where  demagogueism  and  timo- 
service  are  fair  games,  and  ''  the  smart  man  '^  gets  the  plaudits  of  the 
multitude,  no  matter  in  what  line  of  conduct  he  asserts  his  ingenuity. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  truce  of  thirham  Station  was  dis- 
regarded at  Washington,  and  that  no  time  was  lost  there  in  repudiating 
tlie  propositions  contained  iu  Sherman's  basis  of  agreement,  which,  in  the 
extravagant  language  of  that  amateur  diplomatist,  was  to  restore  ^^  peace 
to  the  banks  of  tiiie  Rio  Grande."  Of  course,  no  plan  could  be  entertaincc* 
at  Washington  that  substituted  the  simple  idea  of  a  restored  Union  for 
that  of  subjugation.  The  Federal  Government,  as  is  already  apparent  in 
theses  pages,'  was  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  anytliing  short  of  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  South,  the  extinction  of  the  State  governments, 
or  their  reduction  to  provisional  establishments,  and  the  programme  of 
a  general  confiscation  of  property.  Sherman  was  censured  and  denounced 
in  a  way  that  shook  his  factitious  military  reputation ;  and  it  was  said  to 
be  the  madness  of  generosity  to  abolish  the  confiscation  laws,  and  relieve 
^'  rebels  "  fi*om  all  pains  ar^d  t^enalties  for  their  crimes.  It  was  at  once 
telegraphed  from  Washington  throughout  the  country,  that  Shermans 
truce  was  disregarded,  and  that  Grant  would  go  to  North  Carolina  to 
compel  Johnston's  surrender  on  the  same  terms  as  Gen.  Lee  had  accepted. 
On  this  basis,  the  surrender  was  eventually  made ;  but  G^n.  Grant  was 
generous  enough  to  forbear  taking  control  of  Sherman's  army,  contenting 
himself  with  prompting  that  commander  to  what  the  Washington  Gov- 
ernment had  declared  should  be  the  text  of  the  negotiations. 

In  following  the  logical  chain  of  consequences  of  Gen.  Lee's  surrender, 
we  are  led  to  notice  how  each  section  of  the*  Confederate  defences  gave 
way  with  this  event.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  cordon  of  the 
Atlantic  States  fell  with  Johnston's  surrender ;  and  we  shall  now  see  how 
the  system  of  Confederate  defence  fell  in  the  Southwest ;  and  how,  fai  a 
little  time  thereafter,  the  departnient  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  was  proa* 
trated,  completing  the  downfall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 


OPBBATIONS  nr  THE  80UTHWBST— OAPTURB  OF  MOBILE — ^WILSOH's  SXPCDmOM. 

As  part  of  the  general  design  of  the  Federal  arms  in  1865,  a  move- 
mer.t  was  prepared  early  in  that  year  against  the  city  of  Mobile  and  the 
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fateriOTir  of  Alabama.  When  Hood's  ill-fated  army  was  beaten  and  driven 
across  the  Tennessee  River,  the  troops  which  Gen.  Canby  had  sent  to  aid 
Thomas  were  returned,  and,  being  heavily  reinforced,  prepared  to  under- 
take, with  assured  success,  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mobile — an  enteiprise 
which  had  not  yet  been  ventured  upon,  unless  very  remotely,  by  any 
Federal  army. 

Tte  works  of  Mobile  were  very  strong,  and  the  supplies  of  food  were 
abtmdant  for  a  siege.  The  heavy  ordnance  was  excellent  and  well  dis- 
posed. But  the  garrison  was  'few  in  number,  and  tlie  supply  of  ammu- 
nition was  small.  Other  important  interests  of  the  Confederacy  would 
admit  of  no  more  troops,  nor  of  more  ammunition  being  placed  in  Mobile. 

A  large  Federal  army  was  soon  collected  on  the  waters  near  Mobile, 
with  a  very  great  naval  force  and  a  fleet  of  transports  adequate  to  all  the 
requirements  of  so  great  an  expedition.  Early  in  March,  the  preparations 
for  attack  seemed  complete.  But  the  weather  was  bad  and  unfavourable 
to  operations.  On  the  25th  March,  Gen.  Canby  commenced  to  move  his 
tbrcee  to  the  attack.  Two  corps  of  infantry,  respectively  commanded  by 
Gens.  Granger  and  A.  J.  Smith,  (the  whole  commanded  by  Canby  in  per- 
son) marched  from  their  camp  on  and  near  Fish  Eiver,  against  the  posi- 
tions occupied  by  Gen  Miaury  at  Spanish  Fort  and  Blakely. 

The  same  day,  a  corps  of  infantry,  with  a  strong  force  of  cavalry,  moved, 
under  command  of  Gen.  Steele,  from  Pensacola  towiards  Salem,  via  Pol- 
lard. Tlie  whole  of  Canby's  forces  now  in  motion  may  be  estimated  at 
near  sixty  thousand  effectives,  being  three  corps  of  infantry,  and  about  six 
thousand  cavalry. 

The  whole  artillery  and  'infantry  effective  force  holding  Mobile,  under 
Qesn.  Maury's  command,  numbered  less  than  eight  thousand.  His  cavalry 
numbered  less  than  fifteen  hundred,  and  were  not  available  in  the  siege 
operations. 

On  the  26th  March,  Canby  appeared  in  heavy  force  before  Spanish 
Fort,  and  commmenced  its  siege.  The  same  day,  he  threw  a  division  as  if 
against  Fort  Blakely,  but  did  not  yet  take  position  for  its  siege.  The 
position  of  Spanish  Fort  was  about  twelve  miles  from  Mobile,  on  the  east* 
em  shofe  of  Appalachie  River,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  above  its  mouth. 
The  position  was  important  as  commanding  the  batteries,  Huger  and 
Tracey,  which  held  the  Appalachie  River.  The  fortifications  when  the 
siege  commenced,  consisted  of  a  battery  on  the  water  of  six  heavy  guns  and 
of  three  detached  redoubts  (open  in  the  gorge)  connected  by  a  line  of  rifle- 
pits,  with  a  line  of  abattis  in  front ;  the  whole  sweeping  in  a  sort  of  semi- 
circle, and  resting  both  flanks  on  the  river.  The  whole  length  of  coast  was 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Gen.  Randall  Gibson,  of  Louisiana,  commanded 
the  forces  and  conducted  the  defence  of  Spanish  Fort.  The  garrison  of 
Spanish  Fort  was  made  up  of  the  veteran  Louisiana  brigade  of  Gibson* 
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(five  handred  mitskets),  the  Veteran  Alabama  brigade,  of  Hoksdibw^ 
(sevvn  Lundred  muskets),  and  a  brigade  of  Alabama  h<nf8  under  Brig.-Geii. 
Thomas,  numbering  about  nine  hundred  effectives.  There  were  besides, 
several  companies  of  the  Twenty-second  Louisiana  heavy  artillery,  and 
three  companies  of  light  artillery.  8oon  after  the  siege  commenced,  Um 
brigade  of  boy-reserves  was  exchanged  for  Eaton's  Texans  and  North  Cai*- 
oltnians,  which  numbered  only  about  five  hundred  muskets,  and  which 
made  the  whole  infantry  force  about  seventeen  hundred  muskets. 

TJie  enemy  pressed  his  siege  CTiergetically,  but  cautiously.  The  defenoe 
was  vigourous,  bold  and  defiant.  The  little  garrison,  when  manning  their 
works,  as  they  did  incessantly  tor  sixteen  days  and  niglits,  stood  in  ainglo 
rank,  and  several  feet  apait.  The  experience  of  defence  soon  showed  that 
many  things  were  lacking ;  but  the  troops  vigourously  applied  themselves 
to  remedy  the  defects,  and  in  a  few  nights  had  constructed  traversea  and 
bomb-proofs,  and  chcvaux-de-irise  and  rifie-pits,  which  proved  amply  aof 
*  fident  for  all  their  subsequent  requirements.  By  energetic  dicing,  the 
enemy  managed  to  advance  to  within  one  hundred!  yards  of  portions  of  the 
main  line  of  defence.  He  continually  increased  his  batteries.  He  finally 
opened  at  close  range,  with  a  great  number  of  wooden  mortars ;  and  al 
though,  in  the  early  part  of  the  operations,  the  skill  and  energy  of  Sloeum'i 
and  Massenberg's,  and  Potter's  artillerists  could  always  silenoe  the 
enemy's  guns,  they  were  quite  ineffective  now,  and  towards  the  cloee,  every 
gun  of  the  Confederates  was  easily  silenced. 

On  the  8th  April,  Gen.  Maury,  after  conference  with  Gen.  Gibson,  de* 
cided  that  the  defence  had  been  protracted  long  enough,  and  gave  (Mnden 
to.oommence  that  night  to  remove  the  surplus  material,  and  stores,  and 
men,  so  that  by  the  night  of  the'  11th,  the  whole  force  should  be  witk- 
drawn.  Early  in  the  night  of  the  8th,  the  enemy  made  a  forward  moYO' 
ment  on  Gibson's  left  flank  and  established  himself  in  such  a  potttictt  as 
Mronld  cut  off  further  communications  by  the  river  with  Mobile,  and  im- 
peril the  garrison.  In  pursuance  of  his  general  instructions,  Gibson  with- 
drew his  garrison  at  once,  and  evacuated  the  position  of  Spanish  Fevt, 
neeessarily  leaving  his  guns  and  stores  to  the  enemy.  The  garrison  was 
immediately  transferred  to  the  city  of  Mobile,  which,  it  was  judged,  would 
be  soon  attacked.  Col.  Fatten  tansferred  his  headquarters  to  Battery 
Hiiger,  upon  which,  and  Tracey,  would  depend  the  defence  of  the-Appa- 
laehie  River. 

On  the  31 6t  March,  Steele,  who  had  raardiod  with  his  corps  from  Pen- 
*sacola,  had  dispersed  the  cavalry  force,  which,  under  Clauton,  opposed  his 
advance  at  Pine  Barren  Creek,  and  occupied  Pollard  ;  and  now  sudden  y 
appeared  before  Blakely  and  commenced  to  besiege  it. 

Gen.  St.  John  Liddell,  of  Louisiana,  commanded  the  forces  at  Blakely, 
which  consisted  of  about  2,300  muskets,  and  three  or  four  companies  of 
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.  artillery — in  all  about  2,600  effectives  •  The  grotind  was  better  for  defence 
than  at  Spanish  Fort.  The  works  were  better  placed ;  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  enemy  would  make  but  slow  progress  in  its  siege.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  the  Missouri  brigade,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  muskets, 
under  Oates  ;  a  Mississippi  brigade,  eight  hundred  muskets ;  tJie  brigade 
of  Alabama  boy-reserves,  imder  Thomas,  nine  hundred  muskets ;  a  regi- 
ment of  Mississippi  dismounted  light  artillerists  armed  with  mnskets,  and 
several  companies  of  artillery. 

Very  little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  siege  of  Blakely,  when 
Spanish  Fort  was  evacuated  on  the  8th  April.  During  the  following  day, 
however,  Canby  was  sending  up  bis  army  from  about  Spanish  Fort  to- 
wards Blakely  ;  and  in  the  evening,  at  five  o'clock,  he  made  a  grand  as- 
sault with  a  column  of  twenty-five  thousand  infantry.  After  being  re- 
palsod  on  many  parts  of  the  line,  he  succeeded  in  overwhelming  the  little 
garrison,  and  capturing  it  with  the  position. 

Gen.  Maury  found  his  force  now  reduced  to  less  than  five  thousand  ef- 
fective infantry  and  artillery  ;  his  ammunition  almost  exhausted  ;  and  the 
(dty  of  Mobile,  with  its  population  of  more  than  tliirty  thousand  non-com- 
batants, exposed  to  the  danger  of  assault  and  sack,  by  an  army  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  men,  ten  thousand  of  whom  were  negroes.  His  in- 
structions from  his  superiour  officer  were  to  save  his  garrison,  and  evacuate 
the  city  whenever  he  shonld  find  that  judicious  defence  could  no  longer 
t>e  made,  and  that  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  the  garrison  was  still 
open  to  him. 

On  the  night  of  the  fall  of  Blakely,  he  resolved  to  evacuate  Mobile, 
and  save  his  army.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  operations  of  the 
evacuation  commenced.  Many  steamers  were  in  the  port  prepared  for 
this  contingency ;  upon  them  were  hastily  thrown  snch  ordnance  stores  as 
remained  fit  for  troops  in  the  field,  all  of  the  light  guns,  and  the  best  of  the 
quartermaster's  and  commissary  stores.  The  garrisons  of  the  redoubts  and 
batteries  about  the  city  were  also  embarked  on  these  steamers,  and  sent 
up  the  Tombigbee  river  to  Deniopolis.  The  infantry  forces  accompanied 
the  wagon  train  by  the  dirt  road  to  Mendina  or  were  sent  up  on  the  cars. 
The  large  depots  of  commissaiy  stores  were  turned  over  to  the  mayor  of 
Mobile,  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  city. 

In  the  moraing  of  the  12th  April,  the  evacuation  was  completed.    Gen. 

Maury,  with  his  stafi^,  and  the  rear-guard  of  three  hundred  Louisianians, 

under  Col.  Lindsay,  moved  out  of  the  city  at  daylight.     Gen.  Gibson  re- 

naiued  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  orders,  relative  to  the  drawing  in  of 

he  cavalry  force  of  Col.  Spence,  which  was  to  bum  the  cotton  in  the  city, 

and  then  cover  the  rear  of  the  army.     After  having  seen  to  the  execution 

of  every  order.  Gen.  Gibson  directed  the  Mayor  of  the  city  to  go  out  to. 

the  fleet  with  a  white  flag,  and  apprise  the  Federal  authorities  that  Mobile 

46 
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liad  been.entirely  eTaeuated  by  the  Confederate  forcea^  and  that  no  resiat^ 
a^ce  would  bo  offered  to  the  enemy's  entrance  into  the  city.  Abont  two 
o^Lock  in  the  afternoon,  Gen.  Canby  with  his  forces,  marched  into  Mobile, 
ftgd  peaceably  occupied  it. 

The  Federal  navy  took  but  little  part  in  the  operations.  Two  monitor* 
w^xe  eunk  by  torpedoes  in  an  attempt  to  cross  Appalachie  Bar,  when  the 
fle^t  desisted  from  farther  action.  Daring  the  progress  of  tlie  evacuation, 
tlie  little  isolated  garrisons  of  Tracey  and  Hugcr,  under  CoL  Pattoo'a 
OQpamand,  restrained  and  returned  with  great  effect  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
ei^emy's  batteries  on  the  eastern  shore.  Here  was  fired  the  last  cannon 
for  the  Confederacy  in  the  war. 

Whilst  the  operations  against  Mobile  were  in  progress,  a  heavy  move* 
ment  of  Federal  cavalry  was  completing  the  plan  of  subjugation  in  tlie 
Southwest.  An  expedition,  consisting  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  was  placed  under  command  of  Gen.  Wilsony  who  had  been  detailed 
from  Thomas'  army,  and  directed  to  make  a  demonstration,  firom  East- 
port,  at  fhe  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  River  upon 
Tuscaloosa  and  Selma,  in  favour  of  Canby^s  operatipus  against  Mobile  and 
Central  Alabama. 

On  the  22d  March,  ail  the  arrangements  having  been  perfected,  and 
the  order  of  march  designated,  the  movement  began.  At  this  time  Gen. 
Forrest's  forces  were  near  West  Point,  Mississippi,  one  hundred  and  fiftj- 
miles  southwest  of  Eastport,  while  Gen.  Eoddy  occupied  Montevallo,  on 
the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  Railroad,  nearly  tlie  same  distance  to 
fhe  southeast.  By  starting  on  diverging  roads,  Wilson  expected  to  leave 
the  Confederates  in  doubt  as  to  his  real  object,  and  compel  their  small 
bodies  of  cavalry  to  watch  equally  Columbus,  Tuscaloosa  and  Selma. 

The  enemy  in  full  strength  approached  Selma  on  the  2d  April.  Gen. 
Forrest,  after  an  affair  with  his  advance  near  Ebenezer  Church,  had  fallen 
back  to  Selma.  He  had  developed  Wilson's  force,  and  knew  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  save  the  city  with  the  limited  force  under  his  command  ; 
bnt  he  determined  to  discharge  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty,  and  to 
make  the  best  fight  he  could  under  the  circumstances.  The  line  of  works 
was  about  four  miles  long.  It  was  held  by  not  more  than  three  thousand 
men  in  all;  fully  one-half  of  whom  were  undrilled,  untrained  militia,  with 
old-fashioned  muskets  in  their  hands,  and  so  strung  out  over  the  ground 
they  had  to  defend,  that  they  were  from  five  to  ten  feet  apart.  Skirmish- 
ing commenced  in  front  of  the  works  about  noon.  About  four  or  five 
o'clock,  a  charge  was  made  against  that  part  of  the  line  near  the  point 
where  the  Selma  and  Meridian  Railroad  crossed  the  works,  and  which  was 
held  by  a  Kentucky  brigade,  under  the  command  of  G^n.  Buford.  After 
an  obstinate  fight,  the  position  was  carried  ;  the  enemy  came  into  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  most  important  depots  in  the  southwest ;  and  having  oe- 
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enpied  Selnia,  deetroybd  the  arsenals,  foundries,  annsj  stores  and  militarj 
munitions  of  every  kind.  Gen.  Forrest  escaped  with  a  portion  of  his  com- 
mand. Having  captured  Selraa,  and  communicated  with  Gen.  Canbj, 
W  1184^11  determined  to  move  by  tlie  way  of  Montgomery  into  Georgia,  and 
after  breaking  up  railroads,  and  destroying  stores  and  army  supplies,  in 
that  State,  to  march  thence  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  theatre  of  opera- 
tions in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  On  the  12th  April,  his  advance  . 
guard  readied  Montgomery  and  received  the  surrender  of  the  city.  Thence 
a  force  marched  direct  on  Columbus,  and  another  on  West  Point.  Both 
of  these  places  were  assaulted  land  captured  on  the  16th ;  bat  at  West 
Point,  tliere  was  an  episode  of  desperate  Confederate  valour  in  the  dreary 
story  of  a  country  overrun  almost  without  resistance. 

Gen.  R.  C.  Tyler,  with  an  obstinate  heroism,  unsurpassed  during  the 
war,  determined  to  hold  West  Pont,  with  less  than  tlirce  hundred  men. 
He  beh'eved  the  maintenance  of  his  post,  and  the  delay  of  the  opposing 
forces  from  crossing  the  Chattahoochie  at  that  point,  an  essential  aid  to  the 
defence  of  Columbus ;  and  although  his  garrison  was  a  feeble  one,  impro- 
vised, for  the  most  part,  from  the  citizens,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 
what  he  regarded  the  duty  of  a  soldier,  to  hold  his  post  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice, to  the  last  extremity.  It  was  a  hopeless  defence,  except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  delaying  the  encnxy ;  and  it  was  protracted  until  the  brave  and 
devoted  commander  had  fallen  dead  with  his  sword  in  his  hand. 

This  memorable  defence  of  West  Point  was  made  in  a  small  work — 
Fort  Tyler — about  half  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  Firing  contin- 
uously with  large  cannon  and  rifles,  the  enemy  slowly  and  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  gallant  little  band  of  heroes  until  within  about  twenty  steps 
of  them.  Then,  witl^  loud  yells,  they  attempted  to  scale  the  works,  but 
were  repulsed  and  held  at  bay  until  all  the  ammunition  in  the  foil;  had 
been  exhausted ;  and  then,  when  the  Federals  were  in  the  ditch  around 
the  foi*t,  the  brave  and  gallant  men  inside  of  it,  hurled  stones,  and  even 
their  unbayonetted  guns,  upon  them.  The  Confederate  flag  was  never 
hauled  down,  until  by  the  Federals,  nor  any  white  flag  hoisted  until  the 
enemy  had  leaped  the  parapet. 

In  referring  to  the  affair  of  West  Point,  a  Southern  newspaper  that  yet 
dared  to  speak  its  mind,  said  :  ^^  A  more  gallant  instance  of  devotion  has 
never  been  known  since  the  time  of  Charles,  King  of  Sweden,  when  he, 
with  his  body-guard  and  a  few  house  servants,  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country,  defended  himself  against  an  entire  army  of  Turks,  until  his  place 
of  retreat  was  burned  to  the  ground  by  lighted  arrows  from  the  assaulting 
party.'' 

On  the  21st,  Wilson,  having  united  his  forces,  approached  'Macon» 
which  was  defended  by  Gen.  Howell  Cobb,  with  a  small  force,  mostly 
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militia.    Within  thirteen  miles  of  the  town,  he  was  met  hy  a  flag  of  trao^. 
bearing  the  following  communication : 


Hbabqvavtsu  Dv ABnoorr  TmnawM  An  OwmoUv 
Kaoob,  April  M^  latS.        l' 
lb  the  Commanding  Chneral  of  the  United  Statet  Forces  : 

Gbnbral  :  I  have  just  leceiTed  from  Qen.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  my  immediata  ood 
mander,  a  telegraphic  dispatch  of  which  the  following  ib  a  copy : 

•<OB3BimoBO>,  April  li^  1861.  ^ 
•<  Yb  OoLovBiA  19kfa,  Tia  AiraoOTA  Mlh.  | 

^  Maj.-Gsn.  H.  Cobb  :  Inform  General  commanding  enemy's  forces  in  your  ftoni, 
that  a  trace  for  the  purpose  of  a  final  settlement  was  agreed  upon  yesterday  between 
Gens.  Johnston  and  Sherman  applicable  to  all  forces  under  their  commands.  A  message 
to  that  effect  f^om  Gen.  Sherman  will  be  sent  him  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  contend- 
ing forces  are  to  occupy  their  present  position,  forty-eight  hours*  notice  being  given  of  a 
resumption  of  hostilities.  "'  G.  T.  Bbaubboabd, 

*•  G«nei«l  SeooDd  In  OonunaBd."* 

My  force  being  a  portion  of  Gen.  Johnston's  command,  I  proceed  at  once  to  execate 
the  terms  of  the  amudtice,  and  have  accordingly  issued  orders  for  the  carrying  out  the 
same.  I  will  meet  you  at  any  intermediate  point  between  our  respectiye  lines,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  a  more  perfect  enforcement  of  the 
armistice.    This  communication  will  be  handed  to  you  by  Brig.iGen.  F.  H.  Bobinaon. 

I  am,  General,  yery  respectfully  yours, 

HOWELL  COBB, 
"Maj/ae-QtaunX  Cflnimiidfan^  •!•. 

ThiB  notice  led  to  a  correspondence,  not  necessary  to  be  included  herBy 
and  was^  ultimately  followed  by  the  final  capitulation  of  the  Confederate 
forces  east  of  the  Chattalioochie.  The  destruction  of  iron-works,  fonn- 
dries,  arsenals,  supplies,  ammunition,  and  provisions  in  Alabama  and 
Georgia  was  irreparable ;  the  Confederacy  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  evi- 
dently  in  a  state  of  collapse ;  and — the  news  of  Johnston's  surrender  bar- 
ing traversed  the  country — Gen,  Dick  Taylor,  on  the  4th  May,  surrendered 
to  Gen.  Canby  '^  the  forces,  munitions  of  war,  etc.,  in  the  Department  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  East  Louisiana.''  The  terms  of  surrender  were 
essentially  the  same  as  those  accorded  to  Lee  and  Johnston :  officers  and 
men  to  be  paroled  until  duly  exchanged  or  otiierwise  released  by  the 
United  States ;  officers  to  give  their  individual  paroles ;  commanders  of 
regiments  and  companies  to  sign  paroles  for  their  men  ;  arms  and  muni- 
tions to  be  given  up  to  the  United  States ;  officers  and  men  to  be  allowed 
)  return  to  their  homes,  and  not  to  be  molested  so  long  as  they  kept  their 
^arolos  and  obeyed  the  laws  where  they  resided,  but  persons  resident  in 
NTorthem  States  not  to  return  without  permission ;  officers  to  be  allowed 
10  retain  their  side-arms,  private  horses,  and  baggage ;  horses,  the  private 
property  of  enlisted  men,  not  to  be  taken  fi*om  them,  but  they  be  alloweJ 
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to  retain  tliem  for  private  purposes  only.  Thus,  in  the  first  days  of  May, 
ail  of  the  Confederate  forces  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  had  been 
surrendered. 


TH8  TBAKB-MISSIS8IPFI — BUBBENDEB  OF  OBK.  8HITH. 

Although  since  the  loss  of  Yicksburg,  and  with  it  the  Confederate  con- 
trol of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  what  was  known  as  the  Trans-Mississippi, 
had  been  to  a  great  extent  isolated,  and  but  little  able  to  contribute  effec- 
tively to  the  Confederate  cause,  yet  men  remembered  that  it  was  a  country 
of  vast  resources ;  and  a  genersd  notion  had  long  prevailed  at  Richmond 
that  in  the  last  extremity  of  fortune  the  Confederacy  might  here  find  a 
i-efuge.  Even  after  the  sum  of  disasters  just  narrated,  it  was  hoped  that 
tlie  Trans-Mississippi  would  hold  out,  and  the  struggle  be  protracted  until 
European  interference  might  possibly  occur  to  the  relief  of  the  Southern 
people ;  for  throughout  the  war  they  had  persisted  in  the  belief  that  Eng- 
land and  France  had  withheld  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  only  on  tlie 
assumption  that  it  would  certainly  accomplish  its  independence  without 
involving  them,  and  the  conclusion  was  fair  that  on  the  failure  of  thif 
assumption  they  would  not  hesitate  to  act. 

In  a  general  order  of  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  issued  at  Shreveport,  on  the 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Lee,  he  declared  to  the  Confederate  troops  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  that  if  they  held  out,  they  would  speedily  and  surely 
receive  the  aid  of  nations  who  already  deeply  Bympatliized  with  them. 
He  added :  "  The  great  resources  of  the  department,  its  vast  extent,  the 
nmnbers,  discipline,  and  the  eflSciency  of  the  aimy,  will  secure  to  our 
country  terms  that  a  proud  people  can  with  honour  accept,  and  may,  un- 
der the  providence  of  God,  be  the  means  of  checking  the  triumph  of  our 
enemy,  and  securing  the  final  success  of  our  cause." 

But  the  last  hope  of  the  Confederacy  was  quickly  to  expire.  To  the 
lively  and  sanguine  address  of  Gen.  Smith  there  was  but  little  response  in 
the  public  mind.  When  the  full  extent  of  the  disasters  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  was  known  ;  when  the  news  caine  that  a  force  of  the  enemy 
under  Sheridan,  had  been  put  in  motiop  for  Texas  ;  and  when  in  the  face 
of  these  announcements  it  was  perceived  that  nothing  but  straggling  rein- 
forcements could  be  expected  from  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi,  tlie 
consequence  was  that  such  demoralization  ensued  in  Gen.  Smithes  army, 
and  extended  to  the  people  of  Texas,  that  that  commander  concluded  U'^ 
n^otiate  terms  of  surrender.  On  the  26th  May,  and  before  the  arriva« 
of  Sheridan's  forces,  he  surrendered  what  remained  of  Ids  command  to 
(len.  Canby.    The  last  action  of  the  war  had  been  a  skirmish  near  Brazoa, 
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in  Texas.  Wit;Ii  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Smith  the  war  ended,  and  from  the 
^otomac  to  the  Bio  Grande  tliere  was  no  loQg^r  an  armed  soldier  to  resist 
the  authority  of  the  United  States. 


Most  of  the  wars  memorable  in  history  have  terminated  with  somo 
momentous  and  splendid  crisis  of  arms.  Generally  some  lai^  decisiye 
battle  closes  the  contest ;  a  grand  catastrophe  mounts  the  stage ;  a  great 
scene  illuminates. the, last  act  of  the  tragedy.  It  was  not  so  with  the  war 
of  the  Confederates.  And  yet  there  had  beeni  every  reason  to  anticipate 
a  dramatic  teimination  of  the  contest.  A  war  had  been  fought  for  four 
years;  its  scale  of  magnitude  was  unprecedented  in  modem  times;  its 
operations  had  extended  from  the  silver  thread  of  the  Potomac  to  the 
^,black  boundaries  of  the  western  deserts;  its, track  of  blood  reached  four 
thousands  of  miles ;  the  ground  of  Virginia  had  been  kneaded  witli  human 
flesh ;  its  monuments  of  carnage,  its  spectacles  of  desolation,  its  altars  of 
sacrifice  stood  from  the  wheat-iields  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  vales  of  New 
Mexico.  It  is  true^that  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  had  been  dreadfully 
depleted  by  desertions ;  but  in  the  winter  of  1864-'6,  the  belligerent  re- 
public had  yet  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms  east  of  the 
'  Mississippi  Biver.  ft  was  generally  supposed  in  Bichmond  that  if  the 
Confederate  cause  was  ever  lost  it  would  be  only  when  this  force  had  been 
massed,  and  a  decisive  field  fixed  for  a  grand,  multitudinous  battle.  This  idea 
.had  run  through  the  whole  period  of  the  war ;  it  was  impossible  in  Bich- 
.mond  to  imagine  the  close  of  the  contest  without  an  imposing  and  splendid 
catastroplie.  In  the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  when  troops  were 
gaily  marching  to  the  firat  line  of  battle  in  Virginia,  President  Davis  had 
,made  an  address  in  the  camps  at  Beckett's,  declaring  that  whatever  misfor- 
tunes might  befall  the  Confederate  arms,  they  would  rally  for  a  final  and 
desperate  contest,  to  pluck  victory  at  last.  He  said  to  tlie  famous  Hamp- 
ton Legion :  ^'  When  the  last  line  of  bayonets  is  levelled,  I  will  be 
with  you." 

How  far  fell  the  facts  below  these  dramatic  anticipations  I  Tlie  contest 
decisive  of  the  tenure  of  Bichmond  and  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy  waa 
scarcely  more  than  what  may  .be  termed  an  "  affair,"  with  reference  to  the 
extent  of  its  casualties,  and  at  other  periods  of  the  war  its  list  of  killed 
imd  wounded  would  not  have  come  up  to  the  dignity  of  a  l^^ttle  in  the 
estimation  of  the  newspapera.  Gen.  Lee's  entire  loss  in  killed  aud 
wounded,  in  the  series  of  engagements  that  uncovered  Bichmond  and  put 
him  on  his  final  retreat,  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  men.  The  loss  of 
two  thousand  men  decided  the  fate  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  I  The 
sequence  was  surrender  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Bio  Grande.  The  whole 
jfabric  of  Confederate  defence  tumbled  down  at  a  stroke  of  arm^  that  did 
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not  amount  to  a  battle.  There  was  no  la&t  great  convnlsion,  endi  as  ifila* 
ally  marks  the  final  Btmggles  of  a  people's  devotion  or  the  expiring  lioneM 
of  their  desperation.  The  word  *'  surrender  "  travelled  from  Virginia'^ 
Texas.  A  fonr  years'  contest  terminated  with '  the  smallest  incident  of 
bloodnshed ;  it  lapsed  ;  it  passed  by  a  rapid  and  easy  transition  into  a  ipm^ 
found  and  abject  submission. 

There  must  be  some  explanation  of  this  flat  conclusion  of  the  war.  'it 
18  easily  found.  Such  a  condition  could  only  take  place  in  a  thorough 
demoralization  of  the  armies  and  people  of  the  Confederacy  ;  there  mnit 
have  been  a  general  decay  of  public  spirit,  a  general  rottenness  of  pubtto 
aflTairs  when  a  great  war  was  thus  terminated,  and  a  contest  was  abaoi- 
doned  so  short  of  positive  defeat,  and  so  far  from  the  historical  necessilgr 
of  subjugation. 

These  has  been  a  very  superficial,  and,  to  some  people,  a  very  pleasant 
way  of  accounting  for  the  downfall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  by  &imp)]f 
ascribing  it  to  the  great  superiourity  of  the  North  in  numbers  and  re- 
sources. This  argument  has  had  a  great  career  in  the  newspapers  and  in 
small  publications ;  and  the  vulgar  mind  is  easily  imposed  upon  by  th^ 
statistical  parallel  and  the  arithmetical  statement,  inclined  as  it  is  to  limit 
its  comprehension  of  great  historical  problems  to  mere  material  views  of 
the  question.  We  shall  give  this  argunient  the  benefit  of  all  it  contain^, 
and  state  it  in  its  full  force.  Thus,  it  is  correctly  said  that  official  reports 
in  Washington  show  that  there  were  called  into  the  Federal  service  from 
the  Northern  States  2,656,553  men  during  the  war,  and  that  this  number 
is  quite  one-third  as  many  as  all  the  white  men,  women,  and  children  of 
the  Southern  States.  Again,  the  figures  in  the  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ington show  that  on  the  1st  of  May,  1865,  the  military  force  of  the  North 
was  1,000,516  men  of  all  ai'ins ;  while  the  paroles  taken  in  the  Confederacqr 
officially  and  conclusively  show  that  the  whole  number  of  men  within  its 
limits  under  arms  was  exactly  174,223.  Thns,  it  is  said,  putting  tlie  num- 
ber 1,000,516  against  174,223,  and  taking  into  account  the  superiourity  of 
the  North  in  war  materid^  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
Confederate  cause  without  looking  for  another. 

This  explanation  of  failure  is  of  course  agreeable  to  the  Southern 
people.  But  the  historical  judgment  rejects  it,  discovers  the  fallacy,  anfl 
will  not  refuse  to  point  it  out.  It  is  simply  to  be  observed  that  the  dis- 
parity of  military  force,  as  between  North  and  South  stated  above,  is  not 
the  natural  one ;  and  that  the  fact  of  only  174,223  Confederates  being  un* 
dcr  arms  in  the  last  period  of  the  war  was  the  result  of  mal-administration, 
^the  defective  execution  of  the  conscription  law,  the  decay  of  the  volnntcer 
spirit,  the  unpopularity  of  the  war,  and  that  these  are  the  causes  which  litd 
beyond  this  arithmetical  inequality,  which,  in  fact,  produ^^ed  the  greater 
part  of  it,  and  which  must  be  held  responsible  in  the  explanation.    Tbb 
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fallftcj  ooBBisis  in  taking  the  very  results  of  Confederate  maUadministra- 
Hon,  and  patting  them  in  comparison  against  a  ftdl  exhibition  of  Korthmm 
power  in  the  war. 

The  only  just  basis  of  comparison  between  the  military  forces  of  North 
and  South  is  to  be  found  in  a  careful  parallel  statement  of  the  popalationa. 
This  exchides  all  question  of  administration   and  political  skill.     For- 
tunately we  have  precise  data  for  the  estimate  we  propose.    If  we  add  to 
the  Free  States  the  four  Slave  States  that  followed  their  lead,  under  more 
jor  less  compulsion,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky,  and  to 
these  the  districts  at  Federal  conunand  from  an  early  period  of  the  war, 
say  half  of  Tennessee  and  Loaisiana  and  a  third  of  Virginia,  we  have  a 
population,  by  the  census  of  1860,  of  23,485,722  on  the  Federal  side. 
Tliis  leaves  under  the  rule  of  the  Confederacy  7,662,325.    There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  superiourity  of  the  North  in  numbers  had  great  weight ; 
that  it  contributed  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Confederacy ;  that  it 
must  be  taken  largely  into  any  explanation  of  the  results  of  the  war — ^bnt 
the  great  question,  at  last,  remains,  was  this  numerical  inequality,  of  itself, 
sufficient  to  determine  the  war  in  favour  of  the  North,  considering  the 
great  compensation  wliich  the  South  had  in  superiour  animation,  in  the 
eircumstance  of  fighting  on  the  defensive,'  and,  above  all,  in  the  great  ex- 
tent of  her  territory.     We  fear  that  the  lessons  and  examples  of  history 
are  to  the  contrary,  and  we  search  in  vain  for  one  instance  where  a  coun- 
try of  such  extent  as  the  Confederacy  has  been  so  thoroughly  subdued  by 
any  amount  of  military  force,  imless  where  pcfpular  demaralisatian  has 
swperoened.    If  war  was  a  contest  on  an  open  plain,  where  military  forces 
fight  a  duel,  of  coui'se  that  inferivur  in  numbers  must  go  under.    But  war 
is  an  intricate  game,  and  there  an)  elements  in  it  far  more  decisive  than 
that  of  numbers.    At  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  America  all  intelligent 
men  in  the  world  and  the  Southern  kaders  themselves  knew  the  disparity 
of  population  and  consequently  of  mili\ary  force  as  between  the  North  and 
South ;  but  they  did  not  on  that  account  determine  that  the  defeat  of 
the  South  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  the  argument  comes  with  a  bad 
grace  from  leaders  of  the  Confederacy  to  ascribe  now  its  failure  to  what 
stared  them  in  the  face  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  and  was  then 
so  lightly  and  even  insolently  dismissed  from  their  calculation.    The  judg- 
ment of  men  who  refiected,  was  that  the  South  would  be  ultimately  the 
victor,  mainly  because  it  was  impossible  to  conquer  9paoe  /  that  her  sub- 
jection was  a  ^^geographical  impossibility;"  that  three  millions  of  men 
could  not  garrison  her  territory  ;  that  a  country  so  vast  and  of  such  pecu- 
liar features— not  open  as  the  European  countries,  and  traversed  every- 
where by  practicable  roads,  but  wild  and  difficult  with  river,  mountain, 
and  swamp,  equivalent  to  successive  lines  of  military  fortifications,  welted, 
as  it  were,  with  natural  mounds  and  barriers — could  never  be  bi'ought  un- 
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der  subjection  to  the  military  power  of  the  North.  And  these  views  wer« 
severely  just ;  they  are  true  forever,  now  as  formerly  ;  bat  they  proceeded 
on  the  supposition  that  the  morale  of  the  Confederac^y  would  be  preserved, 
and  when  the  hypothesis  fell  (mainly  throngii  mal-administration  in  Ricli« 
mond)  the  argument  fell  with  it. 

There  is  but  one  conclusion  that  remains  for  the  dispassionate  student 
of  history.  Whatever  may  be  the  partial  explanations  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  whatever  may  be  the  various  excuses  that 
passion  and  false  pride,  and  flattery  of  demagogues,  may  offer,  the  great 
and  melancholy  fact  remains  that  the  Confederates,  with  an  abler  Govern- 
ment and  more  resolute  spirit,  might  have  accomplished  their  inde- 
pendence. 

This  reflection  irresistibly  couples  another.  Civil  wars,  like  private 
quarrels,  are  likely  to  repeat  themselves,  where  the  unsucccssiul  party  has 
lost  the  contest  only  through  accident  or  inadvertence.  The  Confedd-ates 
have  gone  out  of  this  war,  with  the  proud,  secret,  deathless,  dwnyeroua  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  the  better  men,  and  that  there  was  nothing  want- 
ing but  a  change  in  a  set  of  circumstances  and  a  firmer  resolve  to  make 
them  the  victors.  To  deal  with  such  a  sentiment,  to  keep  it  whipped,  tc 
restrain  it  from  a  new  experiment  requires  the  highest  efforts  of  intellect, 
the  most  delicate  offices  of  magnanimity  and  kindness,  and  is  the  great  task 
which  the  war  has  left  to  American  statesmanship.  Would  it  be  strange, 
in  a  broad  view  of  history,  that  the  North,  pureuing  a  policy  contrary  to 
what  we  have  indicated,  and  venturing  upon  new  exasperation  and  de- 
fiance, should  realize  that  the  South  has  abandoned  the  contest  of  the  last 
four  years,  merely  to  resume  it  in  a  wider  arena,  and  on  a  larger  issue,  and 
in  a  change  of  cii'cumstances  wherein  may  be  asserted  the  profit  of  ex- 
perience, and  raised  a  new  standard  of  Hope  I 

*  The  lapse  of  twelve  pages  after  729  is  acoounted  for  by  the  omission  to  number  the  steel 
plate  pages  in  their  order.    See  list  of  Ulustrations. 
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— HIS  SCHOOL  OF  POLITICS,  MIDWAY  BBTWBBN  THOSE  OF  CALHOUN  AND  HAMILT03r.~-«A 
HAPPY  POSITION. — THE  OBEAT  HISTOBIOAL  I88UX. — SBBIBS  OF  SADIOAL  MBABUSBS  Off 
C0NOBES8. — THE  BLINDNESS    OF    DESPOTISM. — PLAIN   CONBEgUBNOBS    OF    THB    BADICAI, 

pouoY. — THB  residuum  of  state  rights  claimed  by  the  south. — pbesidbnt  john- 

SON^S  DBOLABATION  of  ANOTHBB  war. — HAYB  THB  AMBBIOAHS  A  OOYBKNMBNT'9— ^DIV- 
FBBSN0B9  OF  OPINION  IN  THE  SOUTH,  COBRB3PONDBNT  TO  THB  DIYISION  OF  PABTIBS  IN 
THB  N  JBTH.— A  SMALL  AND  DETESTABLE  FACTION  OF  TIMB-8BRYBB9.— NOBLE  DBOLABA- 
TION OF  J^X-PRESIDENT  DAYIS. — ELOQUENT  APPEAL  OF  HBNRY  A.  WISE. — BASIS  FOB  A 
NEW  SOUTHERN  PABTY.— THE  SOUTH  TO  60RRENDBB  ONLY  WHAT  THE  WAB  OONgUBBBD. 
— WHAT  TUB  WAR  DETERMINED,  AND  WHAT  IT  DID  NOT  DETBRMINB. — THB  NEW  ARENA 
OF  OONTBST  AND  '*  THB  WAR  OF  IDEAS.*' — COARSE  AND  SUPERFICIAL  ADYICB  TO  TBS 
COUTH  ABOUT  MATERIAL  PBOSPBRITY.^-AN  ASPIRATION  OF  GOY.  ORR  OF  SOUTH  CAROUNA. 
—THE  SOUTH  SHOULD  NOT  LOSE  ITS  MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  DI8TINCTIYBNB88  AB  A 
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The  record  of  the  war  closes  exactly  with  the  laying  down  of  the  Con- 
federate arms.  We  do  not  design  to  transgress  this  limit  of  oar  narrative. 
Bat  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  regard  generally  the  political  conse- 
quences of  the  war,  so  far  as  they  have  been  developed  in  a  formation  of 
parties,  involving  the  further  destinies  of  the  country,  and  in  the  light  of 
whose  actions  ^vlll  probably  be  read  many  future  pages  of  American 
History. 

The  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee's  army  was  not  the  simple  act  of  a  defeated 
and  overpowered  General ;  it  was  not  the  misfoi'tuno  of  an  individual. 
The  public  mind    i  the  South  was  fully  represented  in  that  surrender. 
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Hie  people  had. become  con vineod; that  the  Confederate  cause  was  ^ost; 
they  Baw  that  the  exertions  of  four  years,,  i^^iddirected  and  abused,  had  not 
availed,  and  they  submitted  to  what  they  conceived  now  to  be  tlie  det^-' 
mined  fortune  of  the  war. 

That  war  closed  on  a  spectacle  of  ruin,  the  greatest  of  modern  times. 
There  were  eleven  great  States  lying  prosti^ate ;  their  capital  all  absorbed ; 
their  fields  desolate ;  their  towns  and  cities  mined ;  their  public  works 
torn,  to  pieces  by  armies ;  their  system  of  labour  overturned  ;  the  finiits  of 
the  toil  of  generations  all  swept  into  a  chaos  of  destruction ;  their  slavx) 
property  taken  away  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  ;  a  pecuniary  loss  of  two  thou- 
sand millions  of  dolIiEirs  involved  in  one  single  measure  of  spoliation-^a 
penalty  embraced  in  one  edict,  in  magnitude  .such  as  had  seldom,  been. ex- 
acted unless  in  wars  synonymous  with  robberies. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  the  South,  produced  by  the  war,  /see 
may  cite  the  case  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  By  the  census  of  1860, 
the  property  of  the  State  was  value  at  $400,000,000.  Of  this,  it  has  beep 
^timated  that  the  injury  to  the  banks,  private  securities,  railroads,  cities, 
houses,  plantations,  stock,  etc.,  amounted  to  $100,000,000.  There  were, 
by  the  same  census,  400,000  slaves,  valued  at  $200,000,000.  This  left 
only  $100,000,000  for  the  value  of  all  the  property  left;  in  the  State ;  and 
the  principal  portion  of  this  consisted  of  lands,  which  had  fallen  in  value 
immensely. 

The  close  of  the  war  presented  the  Government  at  Washington  with 
the  alternative  of  two  distinct  and  opposite  policies,  with  reference  to  ths 
subdued  Southern  States.  One  wan  the  policy  of  the  restoration  of  the 
dmon  with  reconciliation :  the  other  the  .policy  of  restriction.  The  p^tjr 
that  favoured  the  latter  was  not  long  in  developing  the  full  extent  of  its 
doctrine,  which  involved  universal  confiscation  at  the  South,  a  generfil 
execution  of  prominent  men,  the  disfranchisement  of  men  who  acted  or 
sympathized  with  the  Confederates,  and  the  granting  of  the  right  of  voting 
to  tlie  freed  blacks.  This  hideous  programme  was  announced  not  only  aa 
a  just  punishment  of  "  rebels,"  but  as  a  Security  for  the  future,  and  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  the  public  peace. 

But  to  men  who  had  read  the  lessons  of  history  it  was  clearly  sppar- 
ent  that  this  policy  would  be  destructive  of  the  very  ends  it  proposed ; 
that  it  wonld  increase  the  acerbity  of  feeling  at  the  South  ;  that  it  would 
deliver  tlie  two  races  over  to  the  most  violent  discord  ;  and  that  it  would 
be  the  oc(*.asion  of  immeasurable  chaos  and  interminable  anarchy.  It  was 
the  immortal  Burke  who  uttered  the  great  philosophical  truth  of  history  : 
that  ^'  liberty,  and  not  despotism,  was  the  cure  of  anarchy  ;"  and  who  pro- 
posed as  the  speedy  and  sovereign  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  the  Col- 
onies, that  they  should  be  ^^  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  British  Con* 
gtittttion." 
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It  was  precisely  this  enlightened  lesson  which  those  who  agreed  in  tli« 
Beutiment  of  clemency,  proposed  to  apply  to  the  condition  of  the  Southern 
States.  It  was  this  party  which  took  its  instmction  from  exalted  schoola 
of  statesmanship  ;  which  looked  at  the  situation  from  the  eminence  of  His- 
tory ;  and  which  desired  to  bind  np  with  the  Federal  authority  the  rigbta^ 
peace,  ^nd  prosperity  of  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Obviously  the  policy  of  this  party,  with  r^erence  to  what  was  called 
^  Reconstmction,"  was  to  consider  the  Southern  States  as  in  the  Union, 
without  any  ceremonies  or  conditions  other  than  what  might  be  found  in 
the  common  Constitution  of  the  country.  What  may  be  designated  gen- 
erally as  the  Conservative  party  in  the  North,  had  long  held  the  doctrine 
that,  as  the  Union  was  inviolable  and  permanent,  secession  was  illegal,  rev- 
olutionary, null,  and  void  ;  that  it  had  no  legal  validity  or  effect ;  that  it 
was  the  act  of  seditious  individuals,  and  did  not  affect  the  itaiits  of  the 
States  pui pot  ting  to  secede.  This  branch  of  their  doctrine  was  accepted 
by  a  large  number  of  the  Republican  party ;  among  them  Mr.  Seward, 
the  Secretary  of  State.  President  Lincoln  had  acted  upon  this  theory 
when  it  became  necessary  to  reorganize  States  overrun  by  Federal  armies. 
It  was  held  by  the  Conservative  party,  against  all  rational  dispute,  that 
the  business  of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  with  respect  to  the  insurgent 
States,  was  simply  to  quell  resistance,  and  to  execute  everywhere  the 
Constitution  and  laws.  Its  contest  was  not  with  the  States,  but  with  the 
illegal  powers  within  the  States  engaged  in  resisting  its  authority.  When 
the  resistance  of  these  persons  ceased,  the  work  was  done ;  and  the  States 
were  eo  instants^  ipso  faoto^  as  much  within  the  Union  as  ever ;  no  act  of 
re-admission  being  necessaiy.  It  only  remained  for  the  judiciary  to  pro- 
ceed by  indictment  and  legal  trial,  under  the  forms  of  law,  against  the  in- 
dividuals who  had  resisted  the  authority  of  the  Union  to  test  the  fact  of 
treason,  and  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the  Oovernment.  And  this 
was  the  whole  extent  to  which  the  policy  of  penalities  could  be  insisted 
upon. 

On  this  oj>inion  there  was  soon  to  be  a  sharp  and  desperate  array  of 
parties  at  Washington.  When,  by  the  tragical  death  of  President  lan- 
coln,  in  a  public  theatre,  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  indefensible  but 
courageous  assassins  that  history  has  ever  produced,  the  Executive  office 
passed  to  the  Vice-President,  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Southern  people 
ignorantly  deplored  the  change  as  one  to  their  disadvantage,  and  Uu) 
world  indulged  but  small  expectations  Irom  the  coming  man.  The  new 
President  was  sprung  from  a  low  order  of  life,  and  was  what  Southern 
gentlemen  called  a  '^  scrub."  In  qualities  of  mind  it  was  generally  con- 
sidered that  he  had  the  shallowness  and  fluency  of  the  demagogue ;  bnt  in 
this  there  was  a  mistake.  At  any  rate,  it  must  be  confessed,  Mr.  Johnson 
had  no  literature  and  but  little  education  of  any  soit ;    in  his  agrarian 
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speeches  in  the  Senate,  he  quoted  "  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne  "  as  **  tran&- 
latefl  by  Macaulay ; "  and  he  was  constantly  making  those  mistakes  in 
historical  and  literary  allusions  which  never  fail  to  characterize  and  betray 
self-educated  men.  Before  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Johnson 
was  consideied  a  demagogue,  who  seldom  ventured  out  of  common-places, 
or  attempted  anything  above  the  coarse  sense  of  the  multitude,  successful,  . 
industrious,  a  clod-head,  a  "  man  of  the  people,"  that  peculiar  product  cf 
American  politics.  But  there  are  familiar  instances  in  history  where  char- 
acters apparently  the  most  common-place  and  trifling,  have  been  suddenly 
awakened  and  elevated  as  great  responsibilities  have  been  thrust  upon 
them,  and  have  risen  to  the  demands  of  the  new  occasion.  An  example  of 
such  change  was  afforded  by  plain  Andrew  Johnson,  when  he  stepped  to 
tlie  dignity  of  President  of  a  restored  Union,  with  all  its  great  historical 
tnists  for  him  to  administer  in  sight  of  the  world.  From  that  hour  the 
man  changed.  Tlie  eminence  did  not  confound  him  ;  he  saw  before  him 
a  part  in  American  history  second  only  to  that  of  George  Washington ; 
he  left  behind  him  the  ambitions  and  resentments  of  mere  party  ;  he  rose 
as  the  man  who  has  been  secretly,  almost  unconsciously,  great — a  common- 
place among  his  neighbonr,  the  familiar  fellow  of  the  company — suddenly, 
completely  to  the  full  height  and  dignity  of  the  new  destiny  that  called 
him.  The  man  who  had  been  twitted  as  a  tailor  and  condemned  as  a 
demagogue,  proved  a  statesman,  measuring  his  actions  for  the  future,  in- 
sensible to  clamour  and  patient  for  results. 

President  Johnson  belonged  to  an  intermediate  school  of  politics,  stand- 
ing between  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  those  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. He  was  never  an  extreme  State-Rights  man  ;  he  had  never  recog- 
nized the  right  of  nullification,  or  that  of  secession ;  but  he  was  always 
disposed  to  recognize,  in  a  liberal  d^ree,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  to 
combat  the  theory  that  the  Federal  Government  absorbed  powers  and 
privileges,  which,  from  the  foundation  of  tlie  republic,  had  been  conceded 
to  the  States. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country,  who  was  to 
administer  its  affairs  and  determine  its  course  on  the  close  of  the  war,  occu- 
pied this  medium  ground  in  politics — the  one  that  suggested  the  practica- 
bility of  compromise,  and  assured  a  conservative  disposition  in  a  time  of 
violent  and  critical  dispute.  It  was  natural  that  on  the  close  of  hostilities 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  should  have  set  sti'ongly  in  favour  of  Consolida- 
tion ;  and  that  men  should  apply  the  precedent  of  powere  used  in  the  war, 
to  the  condition  of  peace.  The  great  question  which  the  war  had  left,  was 
as  to  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  Government  that  ensued  upon  it — in  short, 
tlie  determination  of  the  question  whether  tlie  experience  of  die  past  four 
years  had  been  a  Constitutional  Bevolution,  or  the  mere  decision  of  certain 
special  and  limited  questions.     This  was  the  great  historical  issue.    The 
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poKtical  oontrovei'aies  which  figured  in  the  newspapers  were  only  its  inci- 
dents ;  and  the  questions  which  agitated  Congress  all  sounded  in  the  great 
dispute,  whetiier  the  war  had  merely  accomplished  its  express  and  particii 
lar  objects,  or  given  the  American  people  a  change  of  polity,  and  dated 
a  new  era  in  their  Constitutional  history. 

At  the  time  these  pages  are  committed  to  the  press,  a  series  of  meas- 
ures has  already  heen  accomplished  or  introduced  by  the  Radical  party  in 
the  Congress  at  Washington  that  would  accomplish  a  revolution  in  the 
American  system  of  government,  the  most  thorough  and  violent  of  modem 
times.  Propositions  have  been  made  so  to  amend  the  Constitution  as  to 
deprive  the  States  of  the  power  to  define  the  qualificationa  of  electors ; 
propositions  to  regulate  representation  by  the  number  of  voters,  and  not  of 
population;  propositions  to  declare  what  obligations  assumed  by  the 
States  shiall  be  binding  on  them,  and  what  shall  be  the  purposes  of  their 
taxation.  What  is  known  as  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  (passed  over  the  Presi-. 
dent's  veto)  has  not  only  established  negro  equality,  but  has  practically 
abolished,  on  one  subject  of  jurisdiction  at  least.  State  laws  and  State 
courts.  In  short,  tlie  extreme  Black  Republican  party  at  Washington  has 
sought  to  disfranchise  the  whole  Southern  people,  to  force  negro  suffrage 
upon  the  South,  to  prevent  the  South  from  being  represented  in  Congress 
BO  as  to  pei'pctnate  the  power  of  the  Radicals,  and  afford  them  the  rncan^ 
of  governing  the  Southern  States  as  conquered  and  subjugated  territories. 

The  practical  fault  of  all  Despotism  is  that  it  takes  too  little  into  ac- 
count the  sentimentalism  which  opposes  it,  and  attempts  to  deal  with  meo 
as  inanimate  objects,  to  which  the  application  of  a  certain  amount  of  force 
for  a  desired  end  is  decisive.  It  never  considers  feelings  and  prejudices. 
It  does  not  understand  that  in  the  science  of  government  there  are  ele- 
ments to  conciliate  as  well  as  forces  to  compel.  The  Northern  radicals 
look  to  the  dragoon  with  his  sword,  the  marshal  with  his  process  of  oonfia- 
cation,  and  the  negro  thrust  into  a  false  position  as  the  pacificators  of  the 
country  and  the  appropriate  sentinels  of  the  South.  They  never  reflect  on 
the  results  of  such  measures  upon  the  feelings  of  the  Southern  people ; 
they  do  not  estimate  tlie  loss  in  that  estrangement  which  makes  nnprofit* 
able  companions ;  they  do  not  imagine  the  resentments  they  will  kindle ; 
they  do  not  calculate  the  effect  of  a  constant  irritation  that  at  last  wears 
into  the  hearts  of  a  people,  and  makes  them  ready  for  all  desperate  enter 
prises. 

If  on  this  subject  the  Korthem  people  are  best  addressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  their  interests,  they  may  be  reminded  that  the  policy  of  tlie  Radi* 
cals  is  to  detain  and  embarrass  the  South,  not  only  in  the  restoration  of 
her  political  rights,  but  in  her  return  to  that  material  prosperity,  in  whidi 
the  North  has  a  partnership  interest,  and  the  Government  itself  its  meet 
Important  financial  stake.    The  Southern  people  must  be  relieved  from  the 
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apprebefiflion  of  ccmfiBcation,  and  other  kindred  measures  of  oppres^ton,  W* 
fore  they  can  be  expected  to  go  to  work  and  improve  their  condition. 
They  must  be  disabused  of  the  idea  that  the  new  system  of  labour  is  U»  bo 
demoralized  by  political  theories,  before  giving  it  their  confidence,  and  en^ 
larging  the  experiment  of  it.  Tlie  troubled  sea  of  politics  must  becom<- 
posed  before  the  industry  of  the  South  can  retuni  to  its  wonted  channels, 
and  reach  at  last  some  point  of  approximation  to  former  prosperity. 

The  financiers  at  Washington  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  South  should  be  able  to  bear  its  part  of  the  burden  of  the  national 
debt,  aiid  by  its  products  for  exchange  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  this 
debt  to  a  specie  basis.  The  whole  edifice  of  Northern  prosperity  rests 
on  the  unstable  foundation  of  paper  credit.  Every  man  in  the  North 
is  intelligibly  interested  in  the  earliest  development  of  the  material  piH>s- 
pecity  of  the  South.  It  is  not  b.y  political  agitation  that  this  interest  is  to 
be  promoted ;  not  under  the  hand  of  the  Fan^tidsra  that  sows  the  wind 
that  there  are  to  grow  up  the  fruits  of  industry.  When  the  Southern 
people  obtain  political  reassurance,  and  are  able  to  lift  the  shield  of  the 
Constitntioh  over  their  heads,  they  will  be  prepared  for  the  fruitful  works 
of  peacse ;  they  will  be  ready  then  for  the  large  and  steady  enterprises  of 
industry.  All  history  shows  and  all  reason  argues  tha,t  where  a  people  are 
threatened  with  political  changes,  and  live  in  uncertainty  of  the  future, 
capital  will  be  timid,  enterprise  will  be  content  with  make-shifts,  and 
labour  itself,  give  but  an  unsteady  hand  to  the  common  implements  of 
industry. 

He  must  be  blind  who  does  not  perceive  in  the  indications  of  Northern 
opinion  and  in  the  series  of  legislative  measmres  consequent  upon  the  war 
the  swe^ing  and  alarming  tendency  to  Consolidation.  It  is  not  only  the 
territorial  unity  of  the  States  that  is  endangered  by  the  fashionable  dogma 
of  the  day,  but  the  very  cause  of  republican  government  itself.  A  war 
of  opinions  has  ensued  upon  that  of  arms,  far  more  dangerous  to  the 
American  system  of  liberties  than  all  the  ordinances  of  Secession  and  all 
the  armed  hosts  of  the  Confederates. 

The  State  Rights  put  in  question  by  the  propositions  we  have  referred 
to  in  Congress,  are  not  those  involved  in  the  issue  of  Secession,  and,  there* 
fore,  decided  against  the  South  by  the  arbitration  of  the  war.  The  Radi- 
cal programme,  which  we  have  noted  above,  points  the  illustration  that 
the  war  did  not  sacrifice  the  whole  body  of  State  Rights,  and  that  there 
was  an  important  reeidutim  of  them  outside  of  the  issue  of  Secession,  which 
the  people  of  the  South  were  still  entitled  to  assert,  and  to  erect  as  new 
standards  of  party.  It  is  precisely  those  rights  of  the  States  which  a  revo- 
Itionary  party  in  Congress  would  deny,  namely :  to  have  their  Constitu- 
tional representation,  to  decide  their  own  obligations  of  debt,  to  liave  their 
own  ood«s  of  crimes  and  penalties,  and  to  deal  with  their  own  domestio 
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concoms,  that  the  Southern  States  claim  have  sumved  the  war  and  are 
not  subjects  of  surrender. 

And  it  is  just  here  that  the  people  of  the  South  challenge  that  mediiim 
doctrine  of  State  Eights  professed  by  President  Johnson  to  make  the  nooee- 
sary  explanation,  and  to  distribute  the  results  of  the  war  between  North 
and  South.  They  do  not  look  at  the  propositions  in  Congress  as  involving 
a  mere  partisan  dispute ;  they  are  not  disposed  to  encounter  them  in  a  naiw 
row  circle  of  disputation,  and  make  a  particular  question  of  what  is  one 
grand  issue.  They  legard  them  in  the  broad  and  serious  sense  of  a  revolu- 
tion against  the  Constitution  ;  a  rebellion  against  all  the  written  and  tra- 
ditionary authority  of  American  statesmanship  ;  a  war  quite  as  distinct  ad 
that  of  bayonets  and  more  comprehensive  in  its  results  than  tlie  armed 
contest  that  has  just  closed. 

The  following  remarks  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  do  not 
magnify  the  occasion.    They  are  historical : 

"  The  present  is  regarded  as  a  moat  critical  jnnctore  in  the  affairs  of  the  natiiMiy 
Bcarcely  less  so  than  when  an  armed  and  organized  force  sought  to  overthrow  the  Gor- 
emment.  To  attack  and  attempt  the  dismption  of  the  (Government  by  armed  oombina- 
-tion  and  military  force,  is  no  more  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  nation  than  an  attempt 
to  revolutionize  and  undermine  it  by  a  disregard  and  destruction  of  the  safegoaids 
thrown  around  the  liberties  of  the  people  in  the  Constitution.  My  stand  has  been  taken, 
my  course  is  marked ;  I  shall  stand  by  and  defend  the  Constitution  against  all  who  may 
attack  it,  from  whatever  quarter  this  attack  may  come.  I  shall  take  no  step  backwaid 
in  thb  matter/' 

An  intelligent  foreigner,  making  his  observations  at  Washington  at 
this  time,  would  be  puzzled  to  determine  whether  the  Americans  bad  a 
Government,  or  not.  There  are  the  names :  The  Executive,  the  Congress, 
the  Judiciary  ;  but  what  is  the  executive  question,  what  the  congressional 
question,  what  the  judicial  queston,  it  appears  impossible  to  decide.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  at  Washington  to-day,  there  is  not  a  single  well-de- 
lined  department  of  political  power  I  There  are  the  paraphernalia  and 
decorations  of  a  government ;  an  elaborate  anarchy ;  but  the  well-defined 
distribution  of  power  and  the  order  necessary  to  administer  public  affairs 
appear  to  have  been  wholly  lost,  the  charter  of  the  government  almost 
obliterated,  and  the  Constitution  overlaid  with  amendments,  which,  car- 
ried into  effect,  would  hardly  leave  a  vestige  of  the  old  instrument  or  a 
feature  in  which  could  be  recognized  the  work  of  our  forefathers,  and  the 
ancient  creation  of  1789.  The  controversy  thus  engendered  is  something 
^more  than  a  mere  question  of  parties  where  there  are  points  of  coincidence 
between  the  contestants  sufficient  to  confine  opposition,  and  where  both 
argue  from  the  common  premises  of  a  written  constitution.  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  temporary  rack  and  excitement  of  those  partisan 
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difficulties  in  which  the  American  people  have  had  so  much  experience 
of  exag,<2:erated  dangers  and  foolish  alaiins  that  they  are  likely  to  give  them 
attention  no  longer,  but  as  ephemeral  sensations.  It  is  something  rastly 
moi'©  than  the  usual  vapours  of  the  political  cauldron.  When  a  Congress, 
representing  not  much  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  American  States,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  condition  of  an  unconstitutional  authority  and  factious 
party,  undertakes  to  absorb  the  power  of  the  government ;  to  determine 
Executive  questions  by  its  close  ''  Committee  of  Reconstruction ; "  to  put 
do^v^l  the  judiciary  of  the  Southern  States  and  by  a  Free^men's  Bureau, 
and  other  devices,  erect  an  imperium  m  irrvperio  in  one  part  of  the  Union, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  controversy  is  no  narrow  one  of  party,  that  it  involves 
the  traditions  and  spirit  of  the  government,  and  goes  to  the  ultimate  con- 
test of  constitutional  liberty  in  America.  Kegarding  these  issues,  the  ques- 
tion comes  fearfully  to  the  mind  :  Has  the  past  war  merely  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  another  f  The  pregnant  lesson  of  human  experience  is  that  few 
nations  have  had  their  first  civil  war  without  having  their  second ;  and 
that  the  only  guaranty  against  the  repetition  is  to  be  found  in  the  policy 
of  wise  and  liberal  concessions  gracefully  made  by  the  successful  party. 
And  such  reconciliations  have  been  rarest  in  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;  for,  while  generosity  often  resides  in  the  breast  of  individual 
rulers,  the  history  of  mankind  unhappily  shows  that  it  is  a  rare  quality  of 
political  paities,  where  men  act  in  feverish  masses  and  under  the  domin- 
ion  of  peculiar  passions. 

To  the  division  of  parties  in  the  North — ^Radicals  and  Conservatives — 
there  has  grown  up  to  some  extent  a  correspondent  difference  of  opinions 
among  the  Southern  people  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  war.  But  only 
to  a  certain  extent ;  for  the  party  in  the  South  that,  corresponding  to  the 
theory  of  the  Northern  Radicals,  account  themselves  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  a  conquering  power  and  taking  everything  ex  gratia^  is  only  the  detest- 
able faction  of  time-servers  and  the  servile  coterie  that  attends  all  great 
changes  in  history,  and  courts  the  new  authority  whatever  it  may  be. 

There  is  a  better  judgment  already  read  by  the  Southern  people  of 
wliat  the  war  has  decided  as  against  themselves.  The  last  memorable 
remark  of  Ex-President  Davis,  when  a  fugitive,  and  before  the  doors  of  a 
prison  closed  upon  him,  was :  "  The  principle  for  which  we  contended  is 
bound  to  reassert  itself,  though  it  may  be  at  another  time  and  in  another 
form."  It  was  a  wise  and  noble  utterance,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
an  unfortunate  ruler.  And  so,  too,  the  man,  marked  above  all  others  as 
the  orator  of  the  South — Henry  A.  "Wise,  of  Virginia,  standing  before  his 
countrymen,  with  his  gray  hairs  and  luminous  eyes,  has  recently  proclaimed 
with  tnimpet-voice  that  all  is  not  lost,  that  a  great  struggle  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  yet  remains,  and  that  there  are  still  missions  of  duty  and 
glory  for  the  South, 
47 
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The  people  of  the  Sout;h  have  surrendered  in  the  war  what  the  war  has 
conquered  ;  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  give  up  what  was  not  involved 
in  tlie  war,  and  voluntarily  abandon  their  political  schools  for  the  dogma 
of  Consolidation,  That  dogma,  the  result  has  not  properly  imposed  upon 
them  ;  it  has  not  "  conquered  ideas/'  The  issues  of  the  war  were  practi- 
cal :  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  only  so 
far  as  political  formulas  were  necessarily  involved  in  these  have  they  been 
affected  by  the  conclusion.  The  doctrine  of  secession  was  extinguished : 
and  yet  there  is  something  left  more  than  the  shadow  of  State  Rights,  if  we 
may  believe  President  Johnson,  who  has  recently  and  oflScially  used  these 
terms,  and  affirmed  in  them  at  least  some  substantial  significance.  Even  if 
the  States  are  to  be  firmly  held  in  the  Union  ;  even  if  the  authority  of  the 
Union  is  to  be  held  supreme  in  that  respect^  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  to 
be  supreme  in  all  other  respects ;  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  to  li^islate 
for  the  States  ;  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  "  a  national  Government  over 
the  States  and  people  alike."  It  is  for  the  South  to  preserve  every  rem- 
nant of  her  rights,  and  even,  though  parting  with  the  doctrine  of  secession, 
to  beware  of  the  extremity  of  surrendering  State  Eights  in  gross,  and  con- 
senting to  a  "  National  Government,"  with  an  unlimited  power  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  consider  the  States  as  divided  only  by  imaginary  lines  of 
geography,  and  see  in  its  subjects  only  "  the  one  people  of  all  the  States." 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  South  should  come  to  this  understanding,  so  as 
to  consolidate  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  provide  against  a  "  War  of 
ideas."  Now  a  "  war  of  ideas."  is  what  the  South  wants  and  insists  upon 
l)erpetrating.  It  may  be  a  formidable  phrase — "  the  war  of  ideas  " — but 
after  all,  it  is  a  harmless  figure  of  rhetoric,  and  means  only  that  we  shall 
have  parties  in  the  country.  We  would  not  live  in  a  country  unless  there 
were  parties  in  it ;  for  where  there  is  no  such  combat,  there  is  no  liberty, 
no  animation,  no  topics,  no  interest  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  no  theatres 
of  intellectual  activity,  no  objects  of  ambition.  We  do  not  desire  tlie  va- 
cant unanimity  of  despotism.  All  that  is  left  the  South  is  "  the  war  of 
ideas."  She  has  thrown  down  the  sword  to  take  up  the  weapons  of  argu- 
ment, not  indeed  under  any  banner  of  fanaticism,  or  to  enforce  a  dogma, 
but  simply  to  make  the  honourable  ^conquest  of  reason  and  justice.  In 
such  a  war  there  are  noble  victories  to  be  won,  memorable  services  to  be 
performed,  and  grand  results  to  be  achieved.  The  Southern  people  stand 
by  their  principles.  There  is  no  occasion  for  dogmatic  assertion,  or  fanati- 
cal declamation,  or  inflammatory  discourse  as  long  as  they  have  a  text  on 
which  they  can  make  a  sobor  exposition  of  their  rights,  and  claim  the  ver- 
dict of  the  intelligent. 

Outside  the  domain  of  party  politics,  the  war  has  left  another  consider- 
ation for  the  people  of  the  South.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  States  re- 
duced by  war  are  apt  to  experience  the  extinction  of  their  literature,  the 
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decay  oi  mind,  and  the  loss  of  their  distinctive  forms  of  thought.  Nor  is 
snch  a  condition  inconsistent  "with  a  gross  material  prosperity  that  often 
grows  upon  the  bloody  crust  of  war.  When  Greece  fell  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  she  experienced  a  prosperity  she  had  never  known  before.  It  was 
an  era  rank  with  wealth  and  material  improvement.  But  her  literature 
became  extinct  or  emasculated ;  the  distinctive  forms  of  her  art  disap- 
peared ;  and  her  mind,  once  tlie  peerless  light  of  the  world,  waned  into  an 
obscurity  from  which  it  never  emerged. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Southern  States, 
losses  will  be  experienced  greater  than  the  immediate  inflictions  of  fire  and 
sword.  The  danger  is  that  they  will  lose  their  literature,  their  former 
habits  of  thought,  their  intellectual  self-asssertion,  while  they  are  too  intent 
upon  recovering  the  mere  material  prosperity,  ravaged  and  impaired  by 
the  war.  Tliere  are  certain  coarse  advisers  who  tell  the  Southern  people 
that  the  great  ends  of  their  lives  now  are  to  repair  their  stock  of  national 
wealth ;  to  bring  in  Northern  capital  and  labour ;  to  build  mills  and  fac- 
tories and  hotels  and  gilded  caravansaries ;  and  to  make  themselves  rivals 
in  the  clattering  and  garish  enterprise  of  the  Korth.  This  advice  has  its 
proper  place.  But  there  are  higher  objects  than  the  Yankee  magna  bona 
of  money  and  display,  and  loftier  aspirations  than  the  civilization  of  mate- 
rial things.  In  the  life  of  nations,  as  in  that  of  the  individual,  there  is  some- 
thing better  than  pelf,  and  the  coarse  prosperity  of  dollars  and  cents.  TIio 
lacerated,  but  proud  and  ambitious  heart  of  the  South  will  scarcely  respond 
to  the  mean  aspiration  of  the  recusant  Governor  of  South  Carolina — Mr. 
Orr :  *'  I  am  tired  of  South  Carolina  as  she  was.  I  court  for  her  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  New  England.  I  would  have  her  acres  teem  witli  life 
and  vigour  and  intelligence,  as  do  those  of  Massachusetts." 

There  are  time-servers  in  every  cause ;  there  are  men  who  fill  their 
bellies  with  husks,  and  turn  on  their  faces  and  die ;  but  there  are  others 
who,  in  the  midst  of  public  calamities,  and  in  their  own  scanty  personal 
fortune,  leave  behind  them  the  memory  of  noble  deeds,  and  a  deathless 
heritage  of  glory. 

Defeat  has  not  made  "  all  our  sacred  things  profane."  The  war  has 
left  the  South  its  own  memories,  irs  own  heroes,  its  own  tears,  its  own 
dead.  Under  these  traditions,  sons  will  grow  to  manhood,  and  lessons 
sink  deep  that  are  learned  from  the  lips  of  widowed  mothers. 

It  would  be  immeasurably  the  worst  consequence  of  defeat  in  this  war 
tliat  the  South  should  lose  its  moral  and  intellectual  distinctiveness  as  a 
people,  and  cease  to  assert  its  well-known  superiourity  in  civilization,  in 
political  scholarship,  and  in  all  the  standards  of  individual  character  over 
the  people  of  the  North.  That  superiourity  has  been  recognized  by  every 
foreign  observer,  and  by  the  intelligent  everywhere ;  for  it  is  the  South 
that  in  the  past  produced  four-fifths  of  the  political  literatui-c  of  America, 
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uud  presented  in  its  public  men  that  list  of  American  names  best  known 
in  the  Christian  world.  That  superionrity  the  war  has  not  conquered  oi 
lowered ;  and  the  South  will  do  right  to  claim  and  to  cherish  it. 

The  war  has  not  swallowed  up  everything.  Tliere  are  great  interests 
which  stand  out  of  the  pale  of  the  contest,  which  it  is  for  the  South  still  to 
ciiltivate  and  maintain.  She  must  submit  fairly  and  truthfully  to  what 
the  war  has  properly  deci/Jsd.  But  the  war  properly  decided  only  what 
was  put  in  issue :  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  excision  of  slavery ; 
and  to  these  two  conditions  the  South  submits.  But  the  war  did  not  de- 
cide negro  equality ;  it  did  not  decide  negro  suflFrage ;  it  did  not  decide 
State  Bights,  although  it  might  have  exploded  their  abuse ;  it  did  not  de- 
cide the  ortho4oxy  of  the  Democratic  party ;  it  did  not  decide  the  right  of 
a  people  to  show  dignity  in  misfortune,  and  to  maintain  self-respect  in  the 
face  of  adversity.  And  these  things  which  the  war  did  not  decide,  the 
Southern  people  will  still  cling  to,  still  claim,  and  still  assert  in  them  their 
rights  and  views. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  false  aud  absurd  than  the  popular  felicitation 
that  the  negro  question  was  settled  and  terminated  by  the  war,  and  that 
in  its  great  convulsion  of  arms  had  happily  expired  a  topic  that  had  former- 
ly occupied  three  fourths  of  the  political  history  of  America,  and  had  made 
it  barren  of  higher  and  better  considerations.  The  fact  becomes  apparent, 
and  at  last  is  obvious,  that  the  war,  instead  of  quieting  the  question  of  the 
negro,  has  really  given  it  a  larger  development  and  a  new  sign'Scance, 
eviscerating  the  whole  controversy,  and  taking  up  an  additional  breadth  of 
discussion.  The  party  that  has  abolished  the  so-called  "  slavery  "  of  the 
South  cannot  stop  at  that  conclusion  :  it  is  irresistibly  impelled  by  its  own 
logic,  which  assumes  that  the  negro  is  the  equivalent  of  the  white  man  in 
a  black  skin,  to  demand  for  him  the  right  and  privileges  of  citizenshipt 
and,  regarding  his  former  condition  of  servitude  as  an  injustice  and 
outrage,  to  constitute  him  not  only  the  equal  of  the  white  citizen,  but  to 
conciliate^  him  with  rewards,  and  make  him  the  object  of  a  peculiar  soli- 
citude. This  is  the  logical  necessity  of  the  Badicals  of  the  North  ;  and  it 
is  under  the  impulses  of  this  necessity,  rather  than,  as  the  South  would 
believe,  from  the  mere  rage  and  wantonness  of  party,  that  there  have  been 
produced  such  legislation  as  the  Civil  Eights  Bill,  additions  to  the  authority 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  the  conditions  of  .Negro  Suffrage,  which 
have  recently  been  subscribed  to  the  retrocession  of  the  Southern  States  to 
the  TJnion.  These  are  not  the  accidents  of  faction.  They  are  an  extension 
of  party  lines  on  which  the  South  has  yet  the  opportunity  of  contest,  and 
on  which  she  may  summon  her  people  for  the  trial  of  new  hopes. 

Candid  and  intelligent  men  in  the  South  recognize  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  appreciate  the  logical  virtue  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Radical 
party  as  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  negro,  as  drawn  from  their  dogma 
of  the  equality  of  races ;  but  recognizing  this  abolition  only  as  the  result  of 
force,  and  not  implying  the  premise  of  negro  equality,  but  indignantly 
and  steadily  rejecting  this  dogma,  they  are  in  a  position,  while  accepting 
the  decisions  of  the  war,  yet  to  contest  the  entire  series  of  measures  to 
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endow  the  negro,  Africanize  the  South,  and  give  our  society  there  to  the 
alternative  of  mongrelism  or  utter  ruin.  Here  is  the  new  field  of  party  con- 
troversy to  which  the  South  may  bring  her  ingenious  minds,  and  where  she 
may  yet  find  a  remnant  of  hope.  The  Eadical  party  is  now  making  an 
experiment  with  the  negro ;  it  may  even  be  policy  in  the  South  for  a  time 
to  assist  that  experiment,  to  enlarge  its  sphere,  and  to  give  it  all  the  facili- 
ties it  demands  ;  for  her  true  hope  is  that  that  experiment  will  recoil  upon 
itself,  and  that,  in  the  period  of  reaction  likely  to  ensue,  the  negro  will  be 
reduced  from  his  false  importance,  and  society  be  re-established  on  5%ome 
principles  assimilating  the  happy  experiences  of  the  former  order,  and 
inspired  by  the  yet  vital  traditions  of  the  past. 

The  Eadical  experiment  with  the  negro  invites  a  much  larger  considera- 
tion than  we  can  give  it  in  these  closing  pages.  For  his  former  condition 
of  servitude  there  were  two  styles  of  argument  popular  in  the  South  :  the 
one  a  priori^  proceeding  from  cause  to  eflfect,  on  the  assumption  of  the 
natural  inferiourity  of  the  African ;  the  other  a  posteriori^  from  effect  to 
cause,  exhibiting  the  happy  and  orderly  condition  of  so-called  ^*  slavery," 
and  hence  drawing  its  justification  and  displaying  its  virtues.  This 
latter  argument  has  obtained  new  force  from  the  contrasts  of  to-day.  Now, 
it  is  found  that  to  maintain  the  new  condition  of  the  negro  the  application 
of  a  large  exteraal  force,  indeed  a  standing  army  of  seventy  thousand  men, 
is  necessary ;  while,  reverting  to  the  past,  we  find  that  the  institution  of 
"  slavery''  was  maintained  without  a  single  armed  man,  without  even  a 
system  of  paid  police,  without  any  measure  or  manner  of  external  force 
whatever ;  and  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  an  institution  that  thus 
kept  itself,  so  to  speak,  without  violent  incidents,  must  have  been  in  power- 
ful harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature.  But  this  argument  a  posteriori 
becomes  yet  stronger  in  view  of  the  war.  During  four  years  of  strife  and 
convulsion,  when  the  negro  was  appealed  to  by  all  the  arts  of  the  enemy, 
and  when  Northern  men  expected  that  at  the  first  signal  of  contest^  the 
whole  black  population  would  be  in  arms,  and  would  rush  at  every  hazard 
to  their  standard,  the  institution  of  "slavery  "  remained  quiet  and  secure, 
without  even  one  incident  of  insurrection,  without  the  exhibition  of  the 
least  force  to  contain  it,  without,  indeed,  the  detail  of  a  single  soldier  to 
guard  its  existence  or  to  enforce  its  routine.  Until  the  last  act  of  the  war 
the  negroes  in  mass  adhered  to  the  cause  of  their  masters ;  and  it  was  only 
when  they  were  brought  in  actual  contact  with  the  enemy,  and  persuasions 
and  deceptions,  or  even  force  were  practised  upon  them,  that  they  forsook 
their  natural  and  habitual  allegiance.  Generally  they  retreated  from  the 
presence  of  the  Northern  armies,  back  into  the  interiour,  at  the  command  of 
persons  who  were  unable  to  enforce  obedience  if  it  had  not  been  volun* 
tarily  rendered.    They  followed  their  masters  to  the  field,  without  deeer- 
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ifion,  attended  them  with  bravery,  and  were  proud  of  the  service.  Tliey 
worked  cheerfully  upon  the  fortifications  and  earthworks  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  left  monuments  of  their  labour  at  Richmond,  Vicksburg,  and 
other  places  of  historic  siege.  They  kept  to  the  duties  of  the  farm  and 
plantation  when  all  police  system  was  at  an  end,  and  maintained  obedience, 
docility,  and  respect.  Truly,  to  these  people  the  best  of  our  Southern 
patriots  owe  a  gratitude  which  it  will  always  be  just  and  noble  for  them 
to  acknowledge. 

A  European  journal,  referring  to  the  demand  of  a  party  in  America  for 
BuflFrage  for  the  negro,  makes  the  acute  remark  that  that  party  which  pre 
fers  this  demand  unconsciously  makes  the  highest  tribute  that  has  yet 
been  rendered  to  "  slavery  "  in  the  Southern  States,  implying  that  it  has 
educated  the  negro  to  the  point  where  he  is  capable  of  using  this  political 
privilege.  This  single  remark  rifts  a  whole  history  of  speculation,  and  lets 
in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  institution  of  "  slavery."  It  is  remarkable  that 
an  argument  so  ingenious  and  incisive  has  not  been  reproduced  in  Ameri- 
can publications,  and  been  used  in  some  late  contests  of  party.  It  is  neat, 
suggestive,  and  unanswerable.  It  is  true  that  miscalled  ^'  slavery  "  has 
been  the  education  of  the  negro — that  it  has  given  him  a  certain  measure 
or  order  of  civilization ;  and  the  practical  danger  is  that  what  is  termed 
*^  emancipation"  will  remove  him  from  the  influences  where  he  is  only 
capable  of  improvement,  and  destroy  the  little  of  civilization  he  has. 
Those  who  understand  the  negro  know  tlie  peculiar  nature  and  precise 
value  of  this  civilization.  It  is  essentially  an  imitative  one ;  it  has  no  root 
in  itself,  and  no  faculty  of  advancing  beyond  the  relations  which  produce 
it  Doctor  Van  Evrie,  a  gentleman  who  has  written  on  Southern  subjects 
with  great  power  and  felicity,  thus  distinguishes  the  intellectual  condition 
of  the  negro :  '*  The  blank,  the  feeble  mental  capacity  and  readiness  of  his 
nature  to  imitate  the  habits,  bodily  or  mental,  of  the  superiour  race,  adapts 
the  negro  to  his  subordinate  social  position,  and  the  purposes  to  which 
Providence  has  assigned  him.  The  childlike  intellect  does  not  resist  the 
strong  and  enduring  xnental  energies  of  the  Caucasian ;  its  firat  impressions 
pass  away  in  a  few  years,  while  its  imitative  capacities  sit  so  gracefully  on 
the  negro  nature  that  multitudes  of  ignorant  people  confound  the  real  with 
the  borrowed,  and  actually  suppose  the  ^  smart '  negroes  to  be  met  with 
occasionally  at  the  North  are  examples  of  native  capacity." 

Experiments,  satisfactory  to  all  but  fanatical  minds,  have  shown  that  the 
intelligence  of  the  negro  is  borrowed  and  short-lived,  and  that  removed 
from  those  relations  as  a  subordinate,  where  he  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
copy  the  white  man  (as  in  the  condition  of  servitude),  or  having  those 
relations  supplanted  by  a  new  condition  in  which  he  is  put  into  open  and 
active  competition  with  the  Caucasian,  he  declines  in  mental  power,  and 
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tends  to  what  appears  to  be  his  normal  condition  of  barbarism.  Thns 
negroes  who  had  lived  in  the  South,  and  been  carried  thence  to  Africa, 
have  lost  what  thej  acquired  here  about  as  rapidly  as  thej  had  parted 
with  their  original  Africanism.  It  is  notorious  that  the  emigrants  for 
Liberia  were  generally  taken  from  the  most  advanced  and'  cultivated  class 
of  our  negi'oes  who  had  long  the  benefits  of  civilization  before  them ;  an 
influential  element  of  mulatto  blood  was  infused  into  the  stock ;  yet  a  few 
years  have  been  sufficient  to  explode  the  fancy  of  a  republic  of  civilized 
negroes,  and  to  show  what  little  distinctions  are  really  to  be  taken  between 
the  black  compatriots  of  America,  and  those  barbarians  whom  Mungo  Park 
describes,  and  Livingstone,  Barth,  and  othera  exhibit  in  their  naked 
deformity. 

We  distrust  the  whole  Northern  scheme  of  educating  and  civilizing  the 
negro  by  the  present  popular  means  of  Freedmen's  Bureaux,  schools,  and 
emissaries,  because  precisely  tlie  same  agencies  have  been  used  by  the 
Christian  Missions  and  Colonization  Societies  for  more  than  one  generation 
of  men,  without  visible  or  appreciable  eflfect.  It  is  merely  the  repetition 
of  an  old  and  exploded  theory.  All  these  amiable  adventures  in  the 
civilization  of  the  negro  have  been  lamentable  failures.  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  in  the  most  favourable  and  exceptional  circumstances  in  the 
case  of  Liberia.  The  boundaries  of  this  country,  liaving  been  extended  by 
successive  treaties  with  about  forty  tribes,  embrace  seven  hundred  miles  of 
sea-coast.  Within  those  limits  about  two  hundred  thousand  natives  are 
supposed  to  reside,  who  are  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  Liberian  Govern- 
ment. Here  the  negro  colonist  from  America  was  invited  by  the  most 
tempting  and  liberal  offers.  To  every  one  of  them  desirous  of  a  residence 
in  Africa  the  Colonization  Society  proffered  a  gratuitous  passage  thither, 
with  provisions,  medical  aid,  and  a  shelter  for  six  months.  It  also  pre- 
sented him  a  title,  in  fee  simple,  to  five  acres  of  l4nd,  with  an  additional 
quantity  for  each  member  of  his  family.  The  agricultural  resources  of 
the  country  are  unbounded,  and  the  staples,  which  are  cotton,  sugar,  coffee, 
indigo,  etc.,  those  to  which  the  labour  of  the  negro  has  been  considered 
especially  adapted.  The  quality  of  these  staples  has  been  cited  by  the 
price  they  bring  in  the  United  States  market ;  and  recent  authorities  have 
been  cited  to  show  that  the  Messurado  cotton  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  our 
own  American  uplands. 

How  have  these  resources  been  developed  ?  How  has  the  negro  thrived 
in  this  abundance  of  agricultural  wealth,  and  under  the  accumulation  of 
moral  influences  in  the  scheme  of  the  Colonization  Society  ?  Tlie  results 
show  his  inability  to  improve,  except  where  in  contact  with  the  white  man 
as  his  superiour ;  his  incapacity  for  labour,  except  when  compelled  ;  and  the 
small  fruits  of  that  labour,  except  when  employed  and  directed  by  a  whit© 
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master.  Whatever  may  be  the  colour  of  interested  reports,  we  have  the 
unavoidable  facts  that  Liberia  is  comparatively  nnknown  as  an  agricultural 
country ;  that  the  negro  is  disinclined  to  till  the  land ;  and  that  its  only 
importance  is  that  of  a  trading  post  through  which  the  colonist  supplies  the 
Datives  of  the  interiour  with  gewgaws,  and  receives  in  return  palm-oil,  ivory, 
caneWood,  etc. 

It  may  be  some  time  before  the  experiment  of  negro  citizenship  in 
America  develops  all  the  results  that  statesmanship  foresees  and  humanity 
apprehends.  But  the  tendency  is  already  alarming,  and  the  foreshadow  of 
the  worst  events  is  already  visible  on  the  path  of  the  future.  We  hold 
that  emancipation  has  struck  down  what  all  experience  has  proved  the  true 
system  of  the  civilization  of  the  negro,  and  that,  in  removing  him  from 
those  influences  and  relations  of  servitude  in  which  he  acquired  his  present 
wonderful  enlightenment,  it  has  put  him  on  the  road  to  barbarism  and 
ruin.  It  has  shut  him  out  of  the  proper  school  of  his  civilization.  It  has 
remitted  his  labour  to  the  heartless  dominion  of  capital.  The  system  of  negro 
tenants  has  already  proved  a  failure ;  and  the  unhappy  black  already  finds 
that  he  has  to  struggle  much  harder  for  a  livelihood  against  competition 
new  to  him,  than  when  under  the  direction  of  a  master  bound  to  him  by 
law,  domestic  affection,  apd  self-interest.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
negro,  confined  to  a  single  operation  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
white  man,  is  often  the  best  labourer  in  the  world.  But  left  to  himself,  he 
has  no  system,  no  order,  no  self-control,  no  administrative  talent  what- 
ever; and  at  the  same  time  the  exactions  of  livelihood  have  become  more 
stringent  and  imperious.  To  live  at  all  the  negroes  in  the  South  have  now 
to  labour  ten  hours  a  day.  Yet  the  ten  hours'  labour  as  freedmen  does  not 
make  them  so  secure  and  comfortable  as  did  the  three  hours'  labour  as 
slaves. 

We  have  already  some  recent  statistics  and  information  of  the  condition 
of  the  negro  in  the  false  career  on  which  the  Radical  party  has  forced  him, 
calculated  to  wound  and  startle  the  sensibilities  of  a  true  humanity.  The 
newspapers  have'already  incidentally  told  us  more  than  once  of  occurrences 
in  some  parts  of  the  South  of  old  practices  of  African  supei-stition  and 
Fetich  observances  among  the  negroes,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Freed- 
raen's  Bureau.  The  mortality  among  these  unhappy  people  is  another  sub- 
ject of  fearful  curiosity  which  cannot  be  long  suppressed.  In  statistics, 
recently  compiled  and  published,  it  is  plainly  shown  that  the  negro  is  not 
equal  to  the  burdens  of  his  new  condition.  In  the  recent  war,  disease 
claimed  the  black  soldier  as  his  own,  and  he  perished  suddenly.  Only 
2,997  negroes. died  in  action  and  of  wounds,  while  26,801  fell  victims  to 
disease  1  Here  is  a  huge  disproportion — the  deaths  in  action  and  by 
wounds  standing  to  those  by  disease  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  eight.     Among 
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whites  the  ratio  is  only  one  to  two.  Not  only  in  war  has  the  negro  shown 
his  vast  incapacity  to  meet  and  endnre  the  harassing  responsibilities  of 
life,  but  in  peace  he  sinks  beneath  the  ordinary  trials  of  the  world.  A  few, 
since  the  date  of  emancipation,  have  continued  their  accustomed  rounds  of 
labour ;  but  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  the  larger  number  are  fitful,  lazy, 
and  wholly  unreliable  for  any  kind  of  service  to  themselves  or  others. 
Crime  and  sickness  and  suffering  abound  among  them.  Insufficient  or 
unwholesome  food,  imperfect  shelter,  the  habit  of  living  in  crowds  in 
small  apartments,  and  vagabondism  in  every  form  and  shape,  induce 
disease,  and  they  die,  especially  in  the  cities  and  towns,  by  thousands.  The 
appalling  fact  recently  appeared  in  a  careful  article  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce^ — one  of  the  most  candid  and  intelligent  of  American 
newspapers, — that  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  total  negro  population  of 
the  South  had  perished  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  A  pheno- 
menon of  mortality  so  unusual  and  startling  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
late  extraordinary  change  in  the  ncgrd's  condition,  and  cannot  be  viewed 
apart  from  it.* 

What  is  to  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  unfortunate  race  is  involved, 
under  the  providence  of  God,  in  the  fearful  and  pregnant  experiment  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Radical  party  of  the  North?  It  is  obvious  to 
reflection  that  that  experiment  involves  also  the  interests  of  the  white 
society  placed  in  new  and  violent  relations  with  the  negro,  and  the  most 
important  concerns  of  the  whole  government  and  civilization  of  America. 
That  experiment  may  progress  some  years  longer;  it  is  likely  to  be 
attended  by  an  active  and  constant  controverey.  It  is  in  that  controversy 
that  we  exhort  the  South  to  keep  her  temper  and  dignity,  and  encourage 
her  to  hope  for  some  recovery  of  rights  and  interests  which  the  sword  did 
not  arbitrate,  and  whicli  are  yet  subjects  of  manly  contest.    The  Radical 

*  The  author  of  this  interesting  statistic— understood  to  be  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Jonnud  of 
Commerce^  who  has  recently  been  visiting  the  South — writes:  "The  diminution  of  the  negro 
population  is  vast,  and  for  the  present  is  continuous.  It  is  unnecessary  to  assign  the  causes: 
they  are  manifest  enough.  To  the  inquiry  made  of  Southern  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  all  parts  of 
the  South,  '  How  do  the  negro  mothers  take  care  of  tlieir  young  children  ? '  the  answer  wab| 
almost  invariably,  *  They  would  rather  have  them  die  than  live.'  To  some  extent,  also,  the  fothers 
neglect  their  families.  It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  negpro  to  haye  to  apply  his  earnings  to  the  support 
of  children,  or  to  the  payment  of  physicians,  or  the  purchase  of  medicine.  Hence,  when  the  freed* 
man  receives  his  wages,  he  is  tempted  to  spend  it  on  his  own  comfort  or  luxury.  Few  of  them 
understand  the  idea  of  saving  for  a  *  wet  day.'  We  saw  a  very  respectable  and  intelligent  negro 
who,  while  a  slave,  had  saved  money,  earned  in  overwork,  to  the  amount  of  $600.  Within  two 
years  past  he  had  spent  it  all  in  supporting  his  family,  and  said  that  now  he  had  hard  work  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  It  is  plain  enough  that  employers  will  find  the  free  system  far 
cheaper  than  the  slave  system ;  but  whether  the  labouring  class  can  stand  poverty  and  its  ills,  to 
which  they  never  have  been  accustomed,  is  another  question,  and  one  in  which  the  future  of  the 
South  is  very  deeply  involved.** 
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experiment  with  the  negro  is  being  steadily  worked  to  its  logical  resultf^ : 
but  it  is  this  very  proof  and  exhibition  of  results  which  we  firmly  believe 
will  be  fatal  to  it,  and  inaugurate  the  period  of  reaction. 

.  The  South  has  lost  great  interests  in  the  war ;  but  she  has  yet  greater 
concerns  in  the  future.  The  contest  with  political  fanaticism  and  sectional 
violence  is  not  yet  ended  ;  and  in  the  issues  of  party  made  since  the  war  the 
South  finds  herself  this  time  in  distinct  and  firm  alliance  with  a  party  hi 
the  North,  in  sympathy  with  the  educated  reason  of  the  world,  and  with  all 
human  instincts  in  her  favour,  defending  the  doctrine  of  the  superiourity  of 
races,  and  maintaining  the  broad  and  noble  interests  of  the  white  njan*s 
government  in  America.  She  has  lost  the  cause  of  independence  for  which 
she  most  ostensibly  struggled  in  the  war ;  but  it  may  be,  in  the  hidden 
providence  of  God,  that  she  was  defeated  in  an  effort  to  withdraw  from  tlio 
Union  to  find  alliance  and  comfort  in  a  more  important  political  career, 
and  that  her  '^  lost  cause  "  may  be  but  the  introduction  to  a  larger  contest. 
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Seepages  90  and  91. — The  estimate  made  here  of  the  character  of  the 
President  of  the  Confederacy  has  been  regarded  in  some  quarters  of  the 
South  as  harsh  and  unjust;  and  occasion  has  been  made  of  it  to  charge 
the  author  with  some  unworthy  prejudices. 

He  is  aware  that  since  Mr.  Davis  has  been  a  prisoner  of  war,  the 
extremity  of  his  sufferings  and  the  dignity  of  his  behaviour  have  entitled 
him  to  much  of  the  sympathy  of  his  countrymen  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  Indeed,  the  'author  ventures  to  say  that  his  own  pen,  in  various 
ways,  has  paid  more  tributes  to  his  admirable  conduct  as  a  prisoner  than 
that  of  any  other  Southern  writer.  He  has  recognized  in  the  champion  of 
"  The  Lost  Cause  "  many  of  the  traits  of  antique  heroism ;  he  has  honoured 
his  scholarship,  his  enthusiasm,  his  devotion ;  but  he  has  perceived  in  him, 
as  in  most  men,  a  mixed  character,  and  in  balancing  his  qualities  for 
liistory,  he  has  refused  to  be  blinded  by  brilliant  personal  accomplishments, 
and  has  simply  given  his  defects  as  a  ruler  along  with  his  virtues  aud 
graces  as  a  man. 

Let  the  just  reader  examine  the  pages  referred  to  in  this  note,  and  say 
truly  if  they  contain  a  colour  of  prejudice  or  temper.  Is  this  estimate  of  the 
ex-President  of  the  Confederacy  "  abuse,"  as  some  newspapers  would  have 
it?  Is  it  not  rather  the  calm,  severe  judgment  of  history  that  thus  distri- 
butes the  character  of  the  man  ?  Mr.  Davis's  character  was  to  the  mind  of 
the  author  a  mixed  one;  and,  in  contemplating  it,  he  has  been  forcibly 
reminded  of  Gibbon's  description  of  the  scholarly,  elegant,  but  weak  and 
uxorious  Eienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Roman  Tribunes.  Let  the  candid  student 
compare  the  two  pictures.  The  author  has  attempted  to  show  in  "The  l>>st 
Cause"  that  Mr.  Davis  was  unfit  as  a  ruler ;  his  convictions  on  the  point  are 
strong ;  and  he  will  die  in  the  belief  that  the  political  affair  at  Richmond 
was  the  most  slattern  thing  that  ever  went  by  the  name  of  "  government " 
in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world.  The  great  fact  stares  the  historian  in 
the  face  that  the  entire  political  device  of  the  Confederacy  was  a  failure  in 
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every  part ;  and  the  question  comes,  where  is  the  full  explanation  of  this  to 
be  found,  unless  in  the  assumption  of  the  unfitness  of  it€  rulers  ? 

Responsibility  must  rest  somewliere  in  history,  where  a  certain  result  is 
clearly  not  an  accident  or  misadventure,  but  must  have  come  from  a  well- 
defined  cause ;  and  that  cause  ultimately  and  logically  rests  in  the  head  of 
the  government. 

Jefferson  Davis  cannot  escape  the  syllogism  that  has  been  applied  to 
every  public  ruler  since  the  world  began.  However  he  may  be  plastered 
with  " glittering  generalities;"  however  paltry  publications  may  consult 
the  passions  of  the  hour ;  however  newspapers  made  up  of  dish-water  and 
the  paste-pot  may  deprecate  the  vigorous  inquiries  of  history,  and  counsel 
the  suppression  of  unpleasant  facts;  however  partisans  may  dress  thei;* 
leaders  in  the  colour  of  the  rose,  the  question  comes  at  last :  How  are  those 
failures  of  the  Confederacy,  which  are  accounted  errors,  and  not  mis- 
fortunes, to  be  ascribed,  if  not  to  the  folly  of  rulers?  Mr.  Davis  was 
supreme  in  his  administration,  and  singularly  unembarrassed  in  directing  and 
controlling  public  affairs.  There  was  no  question  of  disconcerted  authority. 
For  the  major  part  of  his  administration  he  had  a  servile  Congress,  a  Cabi- 
net of  dummies,  and  a  people  devoted  to  his  person.  There  may  be 
repeated  with  emphasis  what  the  author  has  written  in  his  book :  "  The  dis- 
affection in  the  Confederacy  that  was  original,  that  was'  purely  political, 
that  did  not  proceed  from  some  particular  grievance  of  the  administration 
in  Richmond,  was  utterly  inconsiderable,  and  was  perhaps  less  than  was 
ever  known  in  any  great  popular  commotion  in  the  history  of  the  world" 
(p.  653). 

In  these  circumstances,  the  responsibility  of  President  Davis  was  well 
defined,  and,  taken  along  with  his  autocracy,  was  almost  exclusive.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  insist  upon  this  rigidity  of  construction.  The  author  has 
simply  sought  to  place  Mr.  Davis  in  his  true  logical  position  as  President  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  He  has  not  been  content  to  rest  on  secondary 
causes,  or  disposed  to  enter  the  province  of  hypothesis  and  over-refinements ; 
aid  he  has  done  nothing  more  than  apply  to  Mr.  Davis's  four  yeanf  of  Pre- 
idential  life  the  same  rule  of  responsibility  that  is  familiar  in  all  history, 
and  has  been  applied  to  every  administration  of  public  affairs  in  the  annals 
of  America. 

Of  the  purely  personal  character  of  Mr.  Davis  the  author  has  written 
more  than  once  with  lively  admiration,  enumerating  many  virtues  and 
accomplishments  of  the  man.  His  history  of  the  war  did  not  properly 
extend  to  the  period  of  Mr.  Davis's  imprisonment,  where  he  has  done  so 
much  by  his  position  as  a  vicarious  sufferer  for  the  people  of  the  South, 
and  a  display  of  extraordinary  virtues  to  relieve  the  censure  of  the  past, 

and  to  elevate  hi&  name  in  the  new  character  as  a  martyr.    But  the  author 

/ 
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maj  take  occasion  here  to  remark  on  this  last  and  best  exhibition  of  Mr. 
Davis's  character,  and  declare  that  his  "  prison-life  "  has  been  the  noblest 
part  of  his  career.  As  a  prisoner  he  has  suffered  with  the  most  remarkable 
and  constant  dignity ;  there  have  been  no  weak  complaints,  no  nnmanlj 
petitions,  no  unworthy  conversations  with  those  in  authority  over  him.  He 
has  obtained  a  new  title  to  the  admiration  of  friends,  and  from  his  eneniieb 
the  tribute  that  is  always  readily  paid  to  the  man  who  is  truly  great  in  the 
last  misfortune  of  his  life.  There  is  indeed  good  reason  to  believe  that 
these  enemies,  having  curiously  resorted  to  a  device  of  bail,  after  a  silence 
and  mystery  of  more  than  two  years,  hesitate  to  place  the  distinguished 
prisoner  qn  his  trial  for  fear  that  he  would  make  there  one  of  the  most 
imposing  figures  of  the  age,  and  that,  standing  at  the  bar  with  his  perfect 
dignity  and  great  scholarship,  pleading  for  a  "  lost  cause,"  he  would  make 
an  appeal  to  the  justice  and  sensibilities  of  the  world  which  they  are  not 
willing  to  risk. 


\ 


JEFFERSOlSr    DAVIS. 


A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE,  CHARACTER  AM)  PUBLIC  SERVICES. 


Bt  WM.  F.  SAMFORD,  LL.D.,  of  Alabama. 

Jkffsb80K  Davis  is  an  ever-memorablo  example  of  human  virtno, 
and  of  the  fickleness  of  men,  of  governments,  and  of  fortune.  No 
man  has  acted  so  distinguished  a  part  in  the  history  of  this  country,  who 
was  more  completely  and  emphatically  a  child  of  the  republic,  and  of 
destiny.  There  has  been  nothing  trivial  in  his  character  or  achieve- 
ments ;  nothing  mean,  or  even  commonplace  and  little,  in  his  motives, 
his  objects,  or  his  methods.  The  utmost  gravity,  purity,  and  loftiness 
pervade  his  eventful  history.  All  his  movements  among  men  have  been 
dramatic.  Every  word  that  he  has  uttered  is  magical.  Without  the  im- 
perial intellect  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  whose  creations  of  logic  exhibit  the 
perfections  of  Grecian  temples,  Mr.  Davis  was  superior  to  him  as 
a  great  leader  of  men.  In  early  life,  in  Mississippi,  he  was,  wherever 
ho  moved,  a  center  of  observation  and  interest.  His  opinions  were 
quoted,  his  actions  narrated,  and  the  voice  of  popular  applause  greeted 
his  ready  ear,  in  the  thoroughfares  and  on  the  hustings,  while  the 
uplifted  finger  of  prophecy,  pointed  his  pathway  to  the  stare. 

He  had  no  single  element  of  the  scheming,  unscrupulous  demagogue  in 
his  character.  Always  conscientious,  he  commanded  the  universal  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  appeal  has  been  to  the  reason  of  men, 
— their  sense  of  right  and  duty.  He  despised  the  debasing  arts  of  the 
trickster,  and  had  neither  companionship  nor  patience  with  those  who 
flattered  the  vices,  and  took  mean  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
people.  He  was  everywhere  conspicuous  in  the  honorable  strife  of 
politics,   but  never  complicated  with  the   schemes   of   unscrupulous 
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aspirants.  His  labor  was  to  elevate  and  enlighten  the  people,  inflpire  a 
lofty  patriotism,  and  promote  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  his  country. 
His  heart  flowed  in  a  current  as  strong  as  that  of  his  own  Mississippi,  to 
the  great  objects  of  our  constitutional  republic. 

Mr.  Davis  was  always  a  gentleman ;  sincere,  chivalric,  truthful, — 
Swnspeur  et  sans  reproche. 

From  very  boyhood  he  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history 
of  his  country,  and  on  whatever  theater  he  appeared,  never  failed  to 
command  the  approbation  of  the  wise,  and  the  applause  of  the  virtuous- 
Mr.  Davis  has  been  a  great  sufferer  in  his  own  person  from  physical 
affliction,  and  the  sundering  of  the  tenderest  and  strongest  ties  which 
bind  the  human  heart  to  the  associations  of  its  most  beloved  companion- 
ships. To  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  his  ceaseless  laboi-s,  and 
devotion  to  letters,  is  due  that  seeming  austerity  of  manners  which  has 
held  the  multitude  aloof  from  intimate  relations  with  him,  who  has 
been  in  every  high  and  good  sense,  "  among  them ;''  but  in  no  low  or 
mean  sense,  "  of  them." 

Like  Caesar,  Jeflferson  Davis  is  a  great  man,  in  all  work.  He  is 
equally  at  home,  whether  he  "  sets  a  squadron  in  the  field,"  or  appears 
in  that  **  meet  array  of  letters,"  which,  in  all  his  State  papers  and  speeches, 
adds  the  charm  of  finished  composition,  to  the  resistless  force  and  skill 
of  his  dialectics.    Whatever  he  writes  or  speaks  is  as  elegant  as 

**  Truth  severe  in  faery  fiction  dress'd." 

His  style  combines  the  stateliness  and  dignity  of  the  Virgilian  hex- 
ameter, with  the  regularity,  ease  and  rhythmic  charm  of  Elegy. 

He  is  deficient  alone  in  wit.  There  is  no  levity  in  his  character,  no 
waggery  in  his  speech  or  conversation.  He  yields,  without  contest, 
the  palm  to  a  politician  who  aspii'es  to  be  "«mar^/"  wh©,  like  "poor 
Yorick  "  in  Hamlet^  is  "  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest ;" — who  has  "  gibes  " 
and  "gambols  "and  "songs,"  and  whose  "flashes  of  merriment "  arc 
"  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar."  Mr.  Davis  is  too  earnest  a  man  for 
jest.  We  might  as  well  expect  to  flnd  jocose  passages  in  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah — among  the  declarations  of  old  Elijah — ^in  Saint  Paul's  sermon 
in  "  the  midst  of  Mars  Hill "  to  tlie  "  men  of  Athens  " — in  his  defense 
before  Agrippa — or  in  the  apology  of  Stephen,  the  proto-martyr,  before 
the  Jewish  high  priest  and  council, — as  in  anything  Jeflferson  Davis  has 
.to  say  to  the  men  of  this  generation.  He  is  a  philosopher,  a  patriot,  an 
orator  and  statesman,  and  not  a  mountebank  nor  a  Merry- Andrew  1 

As  an  orator  Mr.  Davis  is  Ciceronian.  Indeed,  he  has  many  traits  of 
character  and  mind  in  common  with  the  great  Boman  Consul.    A  very 
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strong  parallelism  exists  between  thfeir  public  lives  and  fortunes ;  and  the 
very  worst  enemy  of  the  southern  chieftain,  and  hero  of  secession,  if  as 
honest  and  liberal-minded  as  Augustus,  would  say  of  him  as  this  illustri- 
ous emperor  said  of  Cicero ;  "  He  loved  his  country  sincerely."  The 
repeated  exile  of  the  Koman  patriot,  and  the  imprisonment  and  ostracism 
of  his  American  peer,  are  among  the  darkest  pages  in  the  histories  of 
their  respective  countries,  and  tho  proudest  emblazonries  of  their 
escutcheons.  ^ 

When,  at  his  death,  the  mantle  of  John  0.  Calhoun  fell  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Jefferson  Davis,  he  was  summoned  to  such  a  trial  of  his 
skill  in  statesmanship,  of  self-control^  of  patient  labor,  and  patriotic 
devotion,  as  few  men  have  ever  undergone.  His  antecedents  justified 
the  confidence  of  the  Southern  democracy,  and  his  management  vindi- 
cated his  title  to  be  considered  facile  princeps  among  southern 
statesmen.  Indeed,  he  would  be  _a  reckless  man,  who  should  deny  to 
him  a  place,  among  the  very  foremost  of  American  statesmen. 

His  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  constitutional  liberty  and  local  self- 
government,  continue  to  denounce  Mr.  Davis,  as  a  traitor  to  the 
government.  There  is  a  question  in  this  connection  which  they  have 
never  answered,  and  can  never  answer,  to  the  satisfaction  of  honest 
patriots — If  guilty^  why  did  not  they  convict  hiTrv  of  treason  f 

Did  they  sympathize  with  him,  commiserate  his  broken  fortunes,  and 
release  him  from  sentiments  of  humanity  ?  Let  his  manacles  and  prison 
life  answer. 

Did  they  shrink  from  the  shedding  of  blood  ?  Alas !  we  can  never 
forget  the  case  of  Mrs.  Surratt. 

Was  it  compassion  for  the  fallen  South,  which  arrested  his  prosecu- 
tion ?  The  very  fiends  would  laugh  the  suggestion  to  scorn,  in  view 
of  the  briital  horrors,  and  refined  tortures,  of  reconstruction  ! 

The  truth  is,  Jefferson  Davis  was  never  "  a  traitor,"  and  his  torment- 
ors knew  it. 

He  could  not  have  been  a  traitor  to  the  new  "nation,"  for  it  had 
never  existed.  He  fought  for  the  ascendency  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws.  He  is  exactly  tho  sort  of  "traitor"  which  George  Washington 
and  the  Adamses,  Hancock  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  would  have 
been,  if  Great  Britain  had  been  as  successful  in  subjugating  the  colonies 
to  the  despotical  principles  of  Lord  North  and  the  British  ministry,  as 
the  Northern  States  were,  in  subjecting  the  Southern  States  to  these 
identical  principles.  And  so  "the  Muse  of  History"  will  interpret  it, 
to  all  coming  time ! 

Mr.  Davis  has  been  pursued  by  a  hungry  pack  of  human  wolves,  bent 
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on  the  dcstractioQ  of  his  peace  of  mind  and  of  his  honest  fame.  They 
have  persistently  impnted  to  him  every  little  vice,  and  every  puerility 
which  they  could  find  nowhere,  outside  of  their  own  hearts,  and  eveiy 
Satanic  temper,  and  gigantic  crime,  which  glares  upon  the  record  of  the 
bad  men  who  have  employed  themselves,  for  the  last  score  of  years,  in 
persecuting  him,  and  overthrowing  the  liberties  of  their  country.  We 
accord  them  the  silent  contempt,  which  is  a  meet  introduction  to  the 
scorn  and  derision  that  posterity  will  award  them  1 

Others  there  are,  more  manly  and  less  malignant,  who,  if  not  al- 
together friendly  to  his  fame,  have  indulged  toward  him  and  his  actions 
a  tone  of  criticism,  too  exacting  for  impartial  justice,  and  scarcely  entirely 
legitimate.  They,  however,  have  dealt  gravely,  if  not  with  very  marked 
ability,  with  certain  policies  and  measures  of  civil  government  and 
military  conduct,  which  they  denounce  as  "  his  errors  of  judgment." 

It  were  mere  fatuity  to  pretend,  that  no  such  errors  mar  the  perfec- 
tion of  any  human  work.  Neither  Mr.  Davis  for  himself,  nor  his 
admirers  and  friends  for  him,  arrogate  an  exemption  from  the  common 
lot.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  however,  to  suggest  to  his  critics  the 
possibility  that,  in  his  circumstances,  they  might  themselves  have  com- 
mitted graver  mistakes  than  any  justly  imputable  to  him.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  comparative  possible  effects  of  conflicting  policies,  and 
their  dependent  measures,  and  consequent  methods,  when  we  are  not  in 
situ  and  not  quite  capable  of  comprehending  the  pressure  of  the  entour- 
age. It  will  suggest  itself  to  sensible  men,  that  in  the  case  supposed,  a 
certain  amount  of  charity  and  caution  in  the  formation  of  our  opinions 
may  be  of  the  very  essence  of  the  sheerest  justice. 

We  had,  during  "the  war  between  the  States,"  as  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  with  some  approach  to  accuracy,  calls  it,  more  than  one  terrific 
illustration  of  the  important  lesson  taught  the  world  by  Phaeton  in  the 
chariot  of  the  sun. 

Yery  young  and  inexperienced  children,  when  riding  in  carriages, 
are  often  seen  to  seize  the  reins,  and  attempt  to  guide  the  strongest  and 
the  wildest  horses.  Many  who  criticised  Mr.  Davis's  administration  of 
the  Confederate  government,  and  his  conduct  of  the  war,  were  at  once 
as  innocent,  and  as  ignorant  of  the  task  of  the  charioteer,  as  the  ambi- 
tious son  of  Phcsbus,  and  these  poor,  presumptuous  children. 

We  shall  hereinafter  see  that  Mr.  Davis  was  a  hero,  in  more  than 
one  war;  and  that  in  the  highest  executive  stations  he  evinced  the  same 
laborious  habits,  the  same  uncommon  discrimination,  the  same  tenacity 
of  purpose,  the  same  dignity,  purity  and  patriotic  zeal  which  distin- 
guished him  during  his  senatorial  career. 
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There  is,  in  his  life,  no  trace  of  that  brilliant  eccentricity  and  spas- 
modic energy,  no  glimpse  of  the  splendor  of  a  cometic  genius,  which 
dazzles  and  disappears,  to  which  so  many  competitors  for  fame  owe  their 
distinction.  His  successes  have  all  resulted  from  the  earnest  application 
of  good  mental  abilities,  with  honest  and  high  purposes,  to  the  legitimate 
ends  of  human  ambition.  He  has  diligently  wrought  to  solve  the  great 
problems  of  a  noble  life,  and  has  grandly  triumphed. 

Upon  the  banner  which  floats  proudly  over  his  castle  is  inscribed : — 
PALMA  NON  SINE  PULVEEE. 

The  annals  of  American  history  present  no  example  to  the  young 
men  of  this  generation  more  worthy  of  imitation  than  that  of  Jefferson 
Davis.  The  southern  people  are  justly  proud  of  the  man  and  of  his 
achievements.  They  love  him  with  fraternal,  and  will  teach  their  chil- 
dren to  cherish  his  fame  with  filial,  devotion. 

When,  after  his  withdrawal  from  the  United  States  Senate,  Andrew 
Johnson  ventured  in  his  high  place  there  to  cast  an  injurious  reflection 
upon  his  character,  Senator  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  replied  to  him,  to  the 
effect  tlmt  if  Mr.  Davis  were  still  in  that  seat,  which  he  had  so  dignified 
and  illuminated  by  the  most  illustrious  and  patriotic  services,  he  might 
fitly  retort  in  the  high  language  of  Marmion  to  Lord  Angus,  when  he 
bearded 

''the  lion  in  his  den, 
The  Douglas  in  his  hall:" — 

**  I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied  I 
And  if  thou  saidst,  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near, 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied!'* 

This  is  the  estimate  which  "  the  Solid  South  "  puts  upon  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  it  was  spoken  in  terms  most  pleasing  to  their  hearts. 

That  electric  flash  of  indignant  eloquence  which  flamed  through  the 
senate  chamber  when  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  during  the  late  Congress, 
attempted  to  belittle  Mr.  Davis,  and  befoul  his  memory,  was  a  spark 
from  the  heated  furnace  of  indignation  which  glows  in  the  southern 
heart  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  belittle  or  blacken  the  name  of 
Jefferson  Davis. 

"  Who  was  it,"  said  Senator  Lamar,  in  reply  to  Hoar,  "  that  waa 
chained  to  the  rock  ?" 

"  Prometheus,"  replied  Senator  Thurman. 

"  And,"  turning  to  Hoar,  with  an  electric  light  in  his  eyes,  such  a^ 
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once  flashed  from  the  pen  and  sword  of  his  illnstriotis  kinsman,  General 
Mirabeaa  B.  Lamar,  he  added,  '^  it  was  not  the  eagle,  but  the  vuUure, 
which  preyed  upon  his  vitals  1" 

They  are  mole-ejed  and  maUcious  men,  who  cannot  see,  that  whether 
secession  shall  prove  to  be  a  failure  or  not,  whether  the  principles  of 
State  autonomy  and  constitutional  limitations  upon  centraJized  power 
have  finally  perished  in  the  fires  of  revolution,  or  shall  rise,  like  the 
Fhenix,  from  its  ashes,  and  vindicate  the  justice  of  human  liberty  and 
the  immortality  of  truth,  the  fame  of  Jefferson  Davis  is  secured.  His 
life  has  not  been  a  failure.  If  it  is  a  tragedy,  it  is  a  glorious  one, 
made  up  for  the  most  part  of  triumphs,  and  ^'  without  a  tragical  end." 
He  may  lie,  like  Prometheus, — ^the  noblest  god  who  ever  trod  the  courts 
of  Olympus ! — ^in  adamantine  chains  upon  Mount  Caucasus,  with  vultures 
preying  on  his  liver,  for  a  season :  but  he  lies  there,  like  him,  doomed 
for  his  virtues  and  his  beneficent  labors,  for  the  offense  of  having  had  a 
grand  intellect  and  a  pure  and  generous  heart,  a  noble  ambition,  and  a 
splendid  success. 

But  Hercules  will  come,  and  the  sufferer  shall  be  released !%  Mean- 
time,  he  defies  the  Thunderer ! 

**  With  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield." 

And  in  this  he  still  truly  represents  the  South,  lying  in  her  chains,  in  the 
fiiidnight  gloom  of  her  prison,  but  with  a  faith  in  her  heart, 

*'  Softening  the  rugged  bro\v  of  darkness  till  it  smiles." 

That  the  result  of  "  the  war  between  the  States  "  settled  any  princi- 
ples of  government,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  is  preposterous !  It  is 
an  absurdity  in  philosophy, — that  forqp  is  reason.  The  assertion  is  blas- 
phemy against  liberty !  It  is  treason  to  "  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  1"  The 
overthrow  of  the  Confederacy  no  more  proved  that  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  and  the  objects  its  founders  had  in  view,  were 
wrong,  and  those  who  opposed  both  were  right,  than  the  death  of  Abel 
proved  that  the  offering  of  Cain  ought  to  have  been  as  acceptable  to 
6od,  as  that  of  his  murdered  brother.  Jefferson  Davis  in  manacles  at 
Fortress  Monroe, — dLspectacuLum  to  heaven  and  earth,  did  no  more  prove 
that  his  governmental  theories  were  false,  and  his  practices  treasonable, 
than  did  Jesus  Christ  "lifted  up"  on  Calvary,  with  "the  crown  of 
thorns  "  upon  his  sacred  head,  the  rugged  nails  in  his  hands  and  feet,  by 
which  he  was  secured  to  the  cross  of  crucifixion,  between  two  thieves, 
a&d  in  the  midst  of  his  jeering  enemies,  prove  that  "  the  gates  of  hell " 
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had  prevailed  against  the  councils  and  power  of  the  Eternal  Father,  and 
the  Devil  is  the  lawful  sovereign  of  the  universe ! 

Jefferson  Davis  approaches  the  grand  Areopagus  of  posterity,  with 
these  indisputable  titles  to.  the  esteem,  the  love  and  veneration  of  sue- 
ceeding  ages  in  all  time ;  that  he  was  a  great  and  unselfish  leader  of 
men,  without  the  taint  of  demagogueism  in  his  character,  a  scholar,  a 
gentleman,  a  man  of  indefatigable  labor,  a  statesman,  the  peer  of  any 
contemporary,  a  great  sufferer,  and  greatly  '^for  righteousness'  sake,"  an 
executive  officer  who  shed  luster  upon  the  highest  stations,  an  orator 
second  to  none  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  with  uncommon 
military  abilities,  the  hero  of  many  battle-fields,  an  honest  man,  of  pure 
manners,  of  gravity  and  dignity  equal  to  the  highest  offices,  a  patriot 
without  just  reproach,  and  a  Christian  without  bigotry  or  ostentation. 

For  the  confirmation  of  these  titles,  and  the  truth  and  justice  of  the 
foregoing  analysis  of  his  character,  we  may  safely  appeal  to  the  facts  of 
his  biography.  We  have  only  space  enough  for  the  following  brief 
epitome  of  these  facts : — 

Jefferson  Davis  is  the  son  of  Samuel  Davis,  a  planter,  and  soldier 
of  the  Sevolution,  in  the  mounted  force  of  Georgia,  and  a  brother  of 
Joe  Davis,  a  lawyer  and  planter  of  Mississippi,  widely  known  in  the 
South  and  North,  as  a  man  of  scrupulous  integrity,  indomitable  will,  and 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  intellect,  to  his  more  distinguished  brother. 
The  brothers  were  inseparable  in  life,^nd  equally  devoted  to  each  other. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  son  Jefferson,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1808, 
in  Christian,  now  Todd  Co.,  Ky.,  Samuel  Davis  emigrated  to  Wilkinsoii 
Co.,  near  Woodville,  Mississippi.  Having  received  a  common  academi- 
cal education  we  find  young  Jefferson,  at  ateHder  age,  a  student  in  Tran- 
sylvania College,  from  which,  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  Militaiy  Academy  at  West  Point.  He 
graduated  from  this  institution  in  1828,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  stormy  and  eventful  life,  as  brevet  second 
Lieutenant.  For  the  seven  succeeding  years  he  was  in  the  army  service, 
as  an  infantry  and  staff  officer,  on  the  Northwestern  frontier.  In  con- 
sideration of  distinguished  services  in  tlie  Black  Hawk  war  of  1831-32, 
he  was  promoted,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1833,  to  a  first  lieutenancy  of 
Dragoons,  and  during  the  succeeding  year,  1834,  was  variously  engaged 
in  expeditions  against  the  Comanches,  Pawnees  and  other  hostile 
Indian  tribes. 

E^igning  his  commission  in  1835,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  he 
xeturned  to  Mississippi,  and  spent  eight  years  in  retirement  on  a  cotton 
plantation. 
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Emerging  from  comparative  obscurity,  betook  an  active  part,  in  1843, 
in  politics,  to  a  champion  of  the  democratic  party.  In  1844  he  was  a 
Presidential  Elector,  inthe  college  which  cast  the  vote  of  Mississippi  for 
Polk  and  Dallas.  In  December,  1845,  having  been  elected  to  Congress,  he 
took  his  seat  as  a  Bepresentative  in  that  body.  He  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  and  became  at  once  a  conspicaons  party  leader,  and  a  controlling 
influence  in  the  legislation  of  the  coantry.  His  disonssions  of  the  tariff 
policy,  the  Oregon  question,  of  the  preparations  in  view  of  war  with 
Mexico,  of  the  organization  of  volunteer  militia  when  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  of  military  affairs  in  general,  were 
surpassed,  in  their  wide  range  of  aocurate  information,  their  expositions 
of  sound  political  principles  and  policies,  their  masterly  generalizations 
and  practical  suggestions,  by  those  of  no  man  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives,  and  at  once  elevated  him  to  the  front  rank  of  patriotic 
statesmanship. 

At  the  first  blast  of  the  bugle  of  war,  in  July,  1846,  he  promptly 
resigned  his  seat  in  Congress,  and  hastened  to  meet,  in  New  Orleans,  the 
First  Begiment  of  MissiBsippi  Yolunteers,  enrolled  for  service  in 
Mexico,  on  their  way  to  reinforce  the  army  of  General  Taylor,  then  on 
the  Kio  Grande. 

When  this  renowned  Begiment  elected  him  its  Colonel,  it  did  not 
over-estimate  the  military  genius  and  patriotic  zeal  of  the  gallant  soldier 
and  gifted  statesman,  whose  stur  wajs  so  rapidly  rising  in  the  horizon  of 
American  politics.  Jefferson  Davis  was  in  Congress  in  July,  1846.  In 
Beptember  of  the  same  year  he  was  in  the  army,  aiding  in  the  attack  and 
storming  of  Monterey.  In  the  arrangement  of  terms  of  its  capitulation, 
he  was  prominent  as  one  of  the  Commissioners. 

A  brighter  chapter  in  the  history  of  American  warfare  does  not  exist 
than  that  which  records  his  courageous  conduct  and  masterly  handling 
of  his  Regiment,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  on  23d  of 
February,  1847.  It  was  attacked  by  overwhelming  numbers,  and,  for 
many  long  hours,  without  support,  gallantly  maintained  its  ground,  while 
Colonel  Davis,  although  severely  wounded,  heroically  remained  in  the 
saddle,  wielding  his  glorious  regiment  with  consummate  skill,  until  the 
close  of  the  battle. 

In  his  dispatch  of  March  6th,  1847,  his  commander-in-chief  compli- 
mented him  for  his  coolness  and  gallantry. 

While  on  his  return  to  Mississippi,  in  New  Orleans,  in  July,  1847, 
after  the  Mississippi  regiment  was  ordered  home  at  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  enlistment.  Colonel  Davis  received  from  President  Polk 
a  commission  as  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers.    This  he  declined  to 
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accept,  considering  it  a  violation  of  the  reserved,  constitational  rights  of 
the  States  for  the  Federal  executive  to  appoint  the  officers  of  the 
militia. 

A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  that  office,  he  was  appointed  the  next 
month,  August,  1847,  by  the  governor  of  Mississippi,  to  a  seat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  in  January,  1848,  was  elected  by  the 
legislature  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  which 
expired  in  March,  1851. 

In  1850  he  was  re-elected  for  the  next  regular  term  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  During  this  term,  his  powers  as  a  great  parliamentary 
debater  and  leader  were  fully  developed,  and  he  besan  to  fill,  in  the 
public  eye,  the  measure  of  the  man  for  the  presidency.  He  was  chosen 
in  the  Senate  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  affairs,  and  bore  so 
lofty  a  crest,  and  carried  so  proud  a  banner,  in  the  conflicts  which  raged 
upon  the  slavery  question,  and  State  rights,  and  the  policy  of  the 
Southern  States,  as  to  be  universally  considered  primvs  mter  pares 
among  the  tall  warriors,  who  at  that  time  graced  the  democratic  array 
of  southern  leaders. 

In  September,  1861,  he  was  nominated  by  the  democratic  party,  as 
their  candidate  for  governor  of  Mississippi.  Henry  S.  Foote  was  the 
opposing  candidate  of  that  transient,  nondescript  party  of  odds  and  ends 
then  boasting  itself  as  "the  Union  Party."  There  was  so  much  of  "  con- 
fusion doubly  confounded,"  of  misunderstanding  and  passion,  so  much 
misrepresentation,  and  so  little  time  to  correct  it,  that  Mr.  Davis,  in  spite 
of  his  personal  popularity,  of  his  Military  prestige  and  Senatorial  fame, 
was  defeated  by  a  meager  majority  of  999,  against  a  majority  of  the 
party  opposed  to  him  of  7,500,  obtained  only  two  months  before,  in  the 
"  Convention  Election."  The  people  of  the  South  were  passionately  in 
favor  of  "  the  Union,"  and  there  was  vociferous  outcry  that  the  Union 
was  in  danger,  and  great  glamour  in  the  compromise  policy  and  conserv- 
ative professions  of  those  who  opposed  the  democracy.  As  the  event 
proved,  these  superficial  and  unscrupulous  factions  demoralized  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  whole  country,  North  and  South,  debased  its 
political  morality,  sowed  broadcast  the  seeds  of  the  bitterest  dissensions, 
and  ultimately  succeeded  in  dividing  the  democratic  party,  overthrow- 
ing, for  a  time  at  least,  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  and  drenching 
"  the  land  in  fraternal  blood." 

In  1852  Colonel  Davis  was  conspicuous  as  an  advocate  for  the  election 
of  General  Pierce  to  the  presidency.  In  this  interest  he  was  active  and 
efficient,  in  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Louisiana.  He  was 
appointed  by  General  Pierce  to  the  Secretaiyship  of  war,  and  remained 
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in  the  Cabinet,  in  this  relation,  until  the  accession  of  President  Buchanan 
in  1857. 

His  administration  of  the  war  depai*tment  was  nneqnaled,  unless  by 
that  of  John  0.  Calhoun,  during  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Monroe.  None 
was  ever  so  popular  with  the  Army.  With  an  ability  and  energy  which 
marked  him  as  a  great  organizer  of  men,  he  carried  into  effect  his 
revision  of  the  army  regulations,  introduced  the  light  infantry,  or  rifle 
system  of  tactics,  the  manufacture  of  rifled  muskets  and  pistols,  and  the 
use  of  the  Minie  ball.  He  added  four  regiments  to  the'  army,  augmented 
our  sea-coast  and  frontier  defenses,  and  instituted  the  system  of  explora- 
tions in  the  West,  for  geographical  purposes,  and  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  best  route  for  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  War  Department,  Colonel  Davis  had 
been  re-elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  term  ending  on  4th 
March,  1863,  and  accordingly  re-entered  that  august  assembly ;  a  body  of 
venerable  legislators,  the  like  of  which,  it  shall  not  be  given  to  this 
generation  of  men  to  look  upon  again  I 

Frem  that  time  until  he  resigned  his  seat  as  .a  member  of  the  Senate, 
he  was  conspicuous  in  the  conduct  of  all  its  leading  measures  and  discus- 
sions, as  well  as  in  the  councils  of  his  party  associates,  and  southern 
friends.  He  distinguished  himself  especially  by  his  able  opposition  to 
the  French  Spoliation  Bill,  and  his  abler,  and  more  zealous  and  influential 
advocacy  of  a  Pacific  railroad  for  the  southern  route. 

Bat  the  equilibrium  so  long  and  skillfully  maintained  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  in  the  Federal  Government,  by  compro- 
mises and  concessions,  had  been  destroyed  the  moment  southern  slave 
preperty  was  excluded  from  Kansas. 

The  election  of  James  Buchanan  to  the  Presidency,  in  1856,  had 
momentarily  arrested  the  agitation  of  sectional  issues,  and  produced  a 
deceitful  calm  in  the  political  heavens,  which  foreboded  the  coming 
storm. 

That  storm  had  been  gathering  in  the  horizon,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  our  Colonial  existence.  A  fearful  element  was  added  to  its 
electrical  power,  when  African  slavery  was  incorporated  into  the  Union. 
Frem  that  hour  a  conflict  has  been  going  on  between  the  States,  fearful, 
from  the  blind  prejudices'  and  selfish,  unreasoning  passions,  of  men,  but 
wholly  without  reason  to  justify  it,  and  criminal,  as  it  has  been  always 
deplorable,  and  finally  tragical. 

At  the  time  of  its  adoption  the  Constitution  suited  almost  nobody. 
The  personal  influence  of  the  great  men  who  had  achieved  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Colonial  States — General  Washington,  Mr.  JeflEerson,  the 
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Adamses,  Mr.  Madison,  Colonel  Hamilton  and  their  compatriots,  backed 
by  tho  manifest  necessity  for  a  Union  of  some  sort,  and  as  the  impotent 
Confederacy  had  demonstrated,  a  strong  union,  to  protect  those  States 
against  European  despotisms,  prevailed  to  secure  the  reluctant  adoption 
of  the  constitution. 

There  were,  from  the  beginning,  social,  traditional  and  religious 
antagonisms  between  the  States  and  peoples  of  the  North  and  South. 
The  removal  of  the  pressure  of  a  foreign  foe,  and  the  close  contact  of 
the  "  more  perfect  union,"  sharply  defined  these  antagonisms,  and  stimu- 
lated them  into  active  operation. 

The  North  would  not  observe  her  Constitutional  obligations,  respecting 
African  slavery.  The  South  could  not  submit  to  be  forced  to  abandon 
that  institution.  The  union  sentiment  had  grown  so  strong  in  both  sec- 
tions, that  no  peaceable  separation  of  the  States  could  be  arranged. 

The  sort  of  Union  which  each  demanded,  was  very  different  from  the 
Union  which  the  other  desired.  The  South  struggled  to  maintain  the 
Union  of  the  old  Constitution,  with  all  its  compromises  and  guarantees. 
That  was  precisely  what  the  North  did  not  want,  and  did  not  intend  to 
have ;  and  hence  she  hastened  to  organize  the  mighty  influences  of  her 
social  life  and  institutions,  her  capital,  all  her  classes,  and  her  intellectual^ 
religious  and  political  energies,  in  direct  and  undisguised  opposition  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union  under  it.  She  demanded  a  consolidated 
Union  of  Force, 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  war  was  inevitable.  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
been  elected.  The  southern  people  had  no  liope  for  the  protection  of 
their  property,  or  any  other  of  their  constitutional  rights,  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  party  which  elevated  him  to  power.  Her  only  possible 
safety  was  in  an  abandonment  of  the  Union.  To  remain  in  it,  was  to 
embrace  a  fote  worse  than  any  which  could  result  from  defeat  in  arms. 

She  sought  to  separate  herself  peacefully  from  her  association  with 
States  utterly  inimical  to  her  institutions,  her  social  life,  and  all  her  in- 
terests ;  and  to  preserve  the  peace.  Every  fact  in  the  history  of  that 
eventful  period,  demonstrates  these  truths.  The  men  who  denounce 
Jefferson  Davis  and  the  southern  leaders  as  conspirators  against  the 
Union,  and  traitors  to  the  Government,  know  what  a  cruel  fiction  they 
impose  upon  a  credulous  constituency,  and  how  deeply  they  sin  against 
the  purety  and  majesty  of  truth. 

The  hour  had  come  1  The  clock  had  struck  the  awful  note  of  warn- 
ing to  the  Southern  States  I  They  must  leave  their  "  father's  house,"  or 
perish  by  the  hands  of  fratricidal  brethren.  Sotithem  senators  were 
resigning  their  seats — Southeni  Governors  were  convoking  Extra  Sessions 
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of  the  Legislatures  in  the  Southern  States.  These  Legislatures  were  ap- 
propriating millions  of  dollars  to  arm  these  States,  and  put  them  in  a 
state  of  defense  against  Federal  Coercion.  The  Crittenden  compromise, 
which  was  the  last  hope  of  the  most  hopeful,  had  been  rejected  in  the 
Senate  Conmiittee.  Members  of  the  United  States  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives,  were  resigning.  State  Conventions  were  assembling.  Southern 
Governors  were  taking  possession  of  United  States  Forts  and  Arsenals 
within  the  limits  of  their  respective  States.  The  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
'  terior,  had  resigned.  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi  and 
Florida  had  passed  ordinances  of  secession.  One  by  one,  solemnly,  as  if 
in  funeral  procession,  the  Southern  States  were  leaving  the  shelter  of  the 
old  Union.  It  was  the  hour  of  fate.  Jefferson  Davis  could  do  no  more 
to  preserve  the  Union.  He  had  grown  gray  in  struggling,  from  very 
boyhood,  on  the  bloodiest  battle-fields  and  in  the  highest  Councils  of  the 
Republic,  to  preserve  it. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1861,  he  rose  for  the  last  time,  in  his  place 
in  the  Senate,  to  resign  his  seat  there.  There  he  stood,  ^^  the  cynosure  of 
all  eyes ; "  and  while  the  devils  in  hell,  and  the  devils  on  earth,  rejoiced, 
and  jeered  at,  and  ridiculed  him,  he  plead  as  never  man  plead  before, 
so  sublimely,  so  eloquently,  so  lovingly,  for  justice,  law,  constitutional 
right,  and  the  preservation  of  peace  1 

Eead  the  speech,  and  deny  it  who  can  1 

Resigning  his  seat,  and  bidding  a  sorrowful  and  affectionate  farewell 
to  his  fellow  Senators,  Mr.  Davis  went  to  his  home  in  Mississippi,  and 
was  there  when  he  was  unanimously  elected,  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1861,  to  the  Provisional  Presidency  of  the  Confederate  States,  for  one 
year.  He  had  not  desired  this  distinction.  Mr.  Stephens  asserts  in  his 
"  "Way  between  the  States,"  and  doubtless,  with  entire  accuracy,  that  Mr. 
Davis  preferred  the  Commandership  in  Chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
Confederate  States.  He,  however,  repaired  promptly  to  Montgomery, 
entered  upon  the  high  duties  of  the  first  official  station  in  the  new 
Republic,  delivered  such  an  Inaugural  as  ought  to  have  prevented  the 
adverse  criticism  of  his  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  the  South,  and  to 
have  forever  silenced  the  hisses  of  the  serpent  tongue  of  slander.  It 
was  a  plea  for  peace,  and  such  a  plea  as  any  moderately  decent  nation  of 
heathen,  would  have  respected. 

He  proceeded  to  send  Peace  Commissioners  to  "Washington,  with  such 
effect  as  civilized  men  in  America  and  Europe,  stood  aghast  at ! 

The  only  condition  of  peace  offered  the  South,  then,  or  now,  or  ever, 
has  been,  and  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  absdlAJiie  mbmission! 
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That  Mr.  Davis  discharged  the  difficult  duties  of  the  Presidency  with 
entire  fidelity,  zeal  and  signal  ability,  must  be  manifest  to  posterity.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  very  grave  errors  were  committed  in  Civil  administra- 
tion and  Military  operations.  These  are  inevitable  in  all  human  affairs.  It 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  not  more  in  his  case  than  in  that  of  the 
greatest  and  best  men  in  history,  that  with  his  limited  mean?,  he  maintained 
for  four  long  years,  the  most  gigantic  war  of  modern  times,  with  such  vary- 
ing fortunes,  that, 

^^  Long  time  ia  evea  scale  the  battle  hung,'' 

and  that  he  observed,  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  for  the  requirements 
of  law,  humanity  and  religion,  the  rights  of  all  committed  to  his  charge. 
On  the  19th  of  February,  1862,  he  was  unanimously  elected  permanent 
president  of  the  Confederate  States,  for  six  years. 

On  the  2d  day  of  April,  1865,  President  Davis  was  a  fugitive  from  his 
Capital.  He  issued  a  proclamation  from  Danville,  N.  C.  It  was  his  last 
official  act.  He  had  done  all  that  mortal  man  could  do,  and  the  flag  of  the 
Confederacy  was  trampled  in  bloody  mire. 

On  the  10th  of  May  he  was  captured  in  Georgia,  brought  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  confined  there  as  a  cap^i^ejor  two  years. 

In  May,  1867,  before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  Kichmond, 
Horace  Greeley  and  Gerret  Smith  joined  with  many  Southern  men  in  sign- 
ing his  bail  bond.  He  had  been  formally  indicted  for  treason,  but  in  De- 
cember,  on  Christmas  Day,  1868,  by  the  same  court,  a  nolle  prosequi  was 
entered. 

On  his  liberation  he  remained  for  a  brief  time  in  Richmond,  then  went 
to  Canada,  and  in  the  summer  of  1869  to  England,  where  he  was  offered  a 
partnership  in  an  English  mercantile  house.  The  offer  was  not  accepted, 
and  after  a  short  visit  to  France  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  Shortly 
after  he  became  president  of  a  Southern  insurance  company,  and  resided  at 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  In  1871,  a  public  reception  was  given  to  him  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he  made  a  speech  in  which  he  reaffirmed  his  adhesion 
to  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty.  He  never  renewed^his  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  and  was  always  excepted  when  Congress  passed  amnesty 
bills. 

In  1879,  Mrs.  Dorsey,  of  Beauvoir,  Mississippi,  bequeathed  to  him  ner 
estate,  situated  on  that  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  called  Mississippi  Sound. 
Here  he  wrote  '^The  Sise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government,"  the 
best  work,  from  a  Southern  point  of  view,  yet  written  on  the  civil  war. 
In  this  beautiful  home  he  continually  showed  that  he  was  a  man  of  studious 
habits,  a  consistent  Christian,  the  truest  of  husbands,  the  most  affectionate 
of  fathers,  and  the  best  of  neighbors. 

Mr.  Davis  remained  at  Beauvoir  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health 
until  a  short  time  before  his  death.     An  attack  of  bronchitis  induced  him 
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to  yisit  New  OrleanB,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Davis  became  the  guests  of  Mr.  J. 
W.  Payne.  Here  he  received  the  attention  of  the  best  physicians  of  the 
city.  For  four  or  five  days  he  seemed  to  be  improving  slowly,  and  the 
physicians  announced  that  his  condition  was  satisfactory,  and  no  one  appre- 
hended that  the  end  was  near.  While  the  doctorS'insisted  he  was  improv- 
ing, he  as  steadily  maintained  there  was  no  improvement;  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  before  his  death  he  playfully  remarked :  '^  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  agree  with  the  doctors  for  once  and  admit  that  I  am 
a  little  better.^'  The  favorable  symptoms  seemed  to  continue  daring  the 
day,  but  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  without  any  assignable  cause,  he 
was  seized  with  a  congestive  chill  which  seemed  to  crush  the  vitality  out  of 
his  already  enfeebled  body.  From  that  moment  till  the  moment  of  his 
death  he  was  gradually  sinking.  At  seven  o'clock,  on  Mrs.  Davis  inform- 
ing him  that  it  was  necessary  that  all  the  medicine  of  the  prescription 
should  be  taken,  with  that  exquisite  courtesy  for  which  he  was  famous,  and 
which  did  not  fail  him  at  the  last,  he  whispered,  *'Pray,  excuse  me.'^ 
These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke.  He  fell  immediately  after  into  a  par- 
tial comatose  state,  but  was  not  entirely  unconscious,  as  he  responded  from 
time  to  time  to  the  tearful  inquiries  of  his  wife  by  a  gentle  pressure  of  her 
hand.  Gradually  he  grew  weaker,  the  hand  pressure  became  fainter,  and 
finally  at  fifteen  minutes  before  one  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
December,  1889,  he  expired.  So  quietly  did  death  come  that  the  watchers 
gathered  at  the  bedside  scarcely  knew  when  life  was  extinct.  Malaria, 
complicated  with  acute  bronchitis,  had  done  its  deadly  work. 

The  news  of  his  death  spread  rapidly,  and  as  it  reached  the  executive 
mansions  of  the  several  Southern  States,  arrangements  were  made  for  giv- 
ing expression  to  the  grief  of  the  citizens,  which  was  deep  and  universal, 
and  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  memorial  services  were  held  in  many  churches 
of  all  denominations.  The  scene  in  New  Orleans  on  Wednesday,  the  day 
appointed  for  the  funeral  services,  was  magnificent.  The  day  was  perfect. 
A  hundred  banners  were  draped  in  mourning.  The  Governors  of  half  a 
dozen  States,  with  their  brilliant  staffs,  were  present.  Cavalry  and  artillery 
and  veterans  from  the  great  divisions  of  all  the  armies  of  the  South,  pressed 
close  in  solid  line.  The  grand  point  of  concentration  was  the  City  Hall, 
where  the  remains  of  Mr.  Davis  were  lying  in  state.  Crowds  of  visitors 
poured  through  tho  death-chamber  to  take  a  farewell  view  of  the  remains, 
the  air  was  laden  with  funeral  dirges,  bells  were  heard  on  every  hand,  and 
minute  guns  at  intervals  thundered  forth  their  deep-mouthed  tribute  to  the 
illustrious  dead.  The  massive  pillars  of  the  front  portico  of  the  Hall  were 
entwined  with  a  profusion  of  crepe.  Over  the  casket  was  thrown  the  soft 
folds  of  a  silken  flag  of  the  Lost  Cause,  as  was  also  the  glittering  sabre  of 
the  dead  soldier. 

The  Episcopal  Bishop  Galleher's  address  was  in  part  as  follows: 
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"  When  we  utter  our  prayers  to-day  for  those  who  are  distressed  in  mind, 
when  we  lift  our  petitions  to  the  Most  Mercifal  and  ask  a  benediction  on 
the  desolate,  we  remember  that  one  household  above  others  is  bitterly  be- 
reaved and  that  hearts  closely  knitted  to  our  own  are  deeply  distressed,  for 
the  master  of  Beauvoir  lies  dead  under  the  drooping  flag  of  the  saddened 
city.  The  light  of  his  dwelling  has  gone  out  and  left  it  lonely  for  all 
days  to  come.  Surely  we  grieve  with  those  who  weep  the  tender  tears  of 
homely  pain  and  trouble,  and  there  is  not  a  sigh  of  the  Gulf  breeze  that 
swajrs  the  swinging  moss  on  the  cypress  trees  sheltering  their  home  but  finds 
an  answer  in  our  own  burdened  breathing.  We  recall  with  sweet  sympathy 
the  wifely  woe  that  can  be  measured  only  by  the  sacred  deeps  of  wifely 
devotion,  and  our  hearts  go  ti-avelling  across  the  heaving  Atlantic  seas  to 
meet  and  comfort,  if  we  might,  the  child  who,  coming  home,  shall  for  once 
not  be  able  to  bring  all  the  sweet  splendors  of  the  sunshine  with  her. 

^'  Let  us  bend  with  the  stricken  household  and  pay  the  tribute  of  our 
tears,  and  then,  acknowledging  the  stress  and  surge  of  a  people's  sorrow, 
say  that  the  stately  tree  of  our  southern  wood,  planted  in  power,  nourished 
in  kindly  dews,  branching  in  brave  luxuriance  and  scarred  by  many  storms, 
lies  uprooted.  The  end  of  a  long  and  lofty  life  has  come,  and  a  moving 
volume  of  human  history  has  been  closed  and  clasped. 

^^  The  strange  and  sudden  dignity  of  death  has  been  added  to  the  fine 
and  resolute  dignity  of  living.  A  man  who  in  his  person  and  history  sym- 
bolized the  solemn  convictions  and  tragic  fortunes  of  millions  of  men  cannot 
pass  into  the  gloom  that  gathers  around  a  grave  without  sign  or  token  from 
the  surcharged  bdsoms  of  those  he  leaves  behind,  and  when  Jefferson  Davis, 
reaching  '  the  very  sea  mark  of  his  utmost  sail,'  goes  to  his  God,  not  even 
the  most  igaoble  can  chide  the  majestic  mourning,  the  sorrowing  honors  of 
a  last '  salute.' 

'^  I  am  not  here  to  stir  by  a  breath  the  embers  of  a  settled  strife,  to 
speak  one  word  unworthy  of  him  and  of  the  hour.  What  is  writ  v  writ  in 
the  worl(J's  memory  and  in  the  books  of  God.  But  I  am  here  to  say  for  our 
help  and  inspiration  that  this  man  as  a  Christian  and  a  Churchman  was  n 
lover  of  all  high  and  righteous  things;  as  a  citizen  was  fashioned  in  the  old 
faithful  type;  as  a  soldier  was  marked  and  fitted  for  more  thati  fame,  the 
Lord  God  having  set  on  him  the  seal  of  pure  knighthood.  As  a  statesman 
he  was  the  peer  of  the  princes  in  that  realm,  and  as  a  patriot  through  every 
day  of  his  illustrious  life  he  was  an  incorruptible  and  impassioned  defender 
of  the  liberties  of  men.  Gracious  and  gentle,  even  to  the  lowliest — nay, 
especially  to  them-— tender  as  he  was  brave,  he  deserved  to  win  all  the  love 
that  followed  him.  Fearless  and  unselfish,  he  could  not  well  escape  the 
lifelong  conflict  to  which  he  was  committed. 

"  Greatly  and  strangely  misconceived,  he  bore  injustice  with  the  calm- 
ness befitting  his  place.     He  suffered  many  and  grievous  wrongs,  suffered 
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moet  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  those  others  will  remember  him  and  his 
unflinching  fidelity  with  deepening  gratitude  while  the  Potomac  seeks  the 
Chesapeake  or  the  Mississippi  sweeps  by  Briarfield  on  its  way  to  the  Mexi- 
can sea.  When  on  the  December  night  the  worn  warrior  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  patient  and  prevailing  ones  who  Moved  their  land  with  love  far 
brought/  if  one  of  the  mighty  dead  gave  the  challenge  '  Art  thou  of  us  ? ' 
he  answered,  '  I  am  here/  " 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Markham  read  the  lesson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  repeated  a 
psalm,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bakeweli  the  versicles,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson  the 
Greed.  The  religious  ceremonies  of  the  City  Hall  were  closed  by  the  Sev. 
Fikther  Darius  Hubert,  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  an  old  man  with  white  hair.  He 
was  the  chaplain  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  There  were  tears  in  his  voice, 
and  his  hand  trembled  as  he  read  from  a  few  sheets  of  note-paper  a  most 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  dead.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  religious  services, 
the  casket  was  borne  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers  to  the  handsomely  deco- 
rated caisson  which  had  been  prepared  especially  for  its  reception,  and  on 
which  it  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  cemetery. 

When  the  cortege  arrived  at  Metairie  Cemetery,  slowly  and  reverently, 
the  surviving  generals  he  had  led  bore  his  coffin  up  the  rose-covered  mound 
and  then  deep  down  beneath  the  granite  shaft  to  a  small,  narrow  niche 
numbered  "  Forty-nine,"  into  which  the  flower-covered  coffin  was  moved  as 
gently  as  tender,  loving  hands  could  do.  There  beneath  the  lofty  granite 
shaft  of  the  Louisiana  division  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  crowned 
by  a  colossal  statue  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  wreathed  with  laurel  and  oak, 
was  placed  all  that  to  earth  belongs  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

Thus  closed  the  life  of  one  whom  the  South  delighted  to  honor.  One 
who  when  all  was  lost,  the  Confederacy  overthrown,  himself  a  prisoner, 
manacled  and  tortured,  displayed  more  conspicuously  the  purity  and 
nobility  of  his  heart.  Exaltation  among  men  had  not  engendered  vain 
pride.     He  had  indulged  no 

**  distempered,  discontented  thoughts, 
Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires, 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits/' 

Disaster  and  disappointment  did  not  debase  or  drive  him  to  despair;  he 
had  that  patience  which  is  a  miracle  and  a  marvel  among  men: 
'^Asoft,  meek,  humble,  patient,  tranquil  spirit, 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breath'd." 

The  South  had  borne  all.  Mr.  Davis  had  borne  all.  She  survives,  has 
risen  from  her  ashes  and  grasps  again  the  sceptre  of  power.  He  has  ex- 
changed manacles  end  chains  for  robes  of  righteousness,  a  prison  house  for 
a  mansion  of  the  b!est,  the  palm  of  victory  and  a  crown  of  glory  !  These 
'^the  Lord  the  righteous  Judge  has  given''  him,  and  of  these  his  estsmixs 
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